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BY  the.  fudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Henry  CHAP. 
the  Third,  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  male  ^ 
descendants  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  in  his  perfon  j     1589 
the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France  feemed 
VOL.  HI,  B  inconteftibly 
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CHAP,  inconteftibly  to  devolve  on  the  king  of  Navarre,  as 
J^,  firft  prince  of  the  blood.  His  title  had  even  been 
1589-  folemnly  recognized,  and  ftrenuoufly  recommended 
by  the  late  king,  to  the  principal  nobility  and  officers, 
wno  furrounded  him,  as  he  lay  expiring.  But,  not- 
withftanding  the  juftice  and  legitimacy  of  his  preten- 
fions,  there  exifted  many  circumftances,  which,  if 
they  did  not  totally  fubvert,  might  yet  greatly  inva- 
lidate  their  force,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation. 
Adherence  The  king  of  Navarre  not  only  adhered  with  apparent 
of  the  king,2eai  and  fervour,  to  the  reformed  religion  -,  but,  he 
to  the™"'  had  pertinacioufly  rejected  the  warmelt  felicitations, 
formed  reii-  ancj  tne  1TK)ft  flattering  offers,  made  to  fhake  his  faith. 
Henry  the  Third  had  vainly  endeavoured,  by  every 
motive  of  intereft,  ambition,  and  by  their  common 
danger,  to  induce  him  to  return  into  the  bofom  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Even  the  confidential  embafTy  of 
Epernon,  and  the  expoftulations  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther, Catherine  of  Medecis ;  together  with  the  prof- 
pect  of  the  crown  itfelf,  as  the  reward  of  his  con- 
verfion,  had  been  found  unequal  to  effect  fo  falutary 
a  change.  He  had  been,  only  a  few  years  pre- 
ceding, involved  in  the  penalties  annexed  to  a  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication.  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  whofe  irafcible 
temper  was  inflamed  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  emif- 
faries  of  Spain  and  of  the  Guifes  ;  acting  in  virtue  of 
the  apofiblic  power,  arrogated  by  the  Romifh  pon- 
tiffs, declared  the  king  of  Navarre  a  relapfed,  and 
apoftate  heretic.  The  inabilities,  inflicted  by  the 
Papal  anathema,  included  the  patrimonial  inheritance 
and  pofleffions  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as 
the  crown  of  France,  which  he  was  pronounced  in- 
capable to  inherit  ( i ).  It  is  not  eafy  for  us,  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  to  calculate,  or  to  appreciate  the  effects  of 
this  malediction,  among  a  people,  accuflomed  to 
regard  the  decifions  of  the  Holy  See,  as  dictated  by 
infallibility,  and  infpired  by  more  than  human  wifdom. 

(i)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  497,  298. 
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The  fceptre  itfelf,  in  the  unfkilful,  or  inactive  hands  c  HAP. 
of  Henry  the  Third,  had  ceafed  to  enforce  obedience, 
or  to  infpire  refpect.     The  effeminacy,  and  infur-  ^7$%^ 
mountable  indolence,  rather  than  the  crimes  of  thatContemPtof 
infatuated  prince,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  con-  ptweT1 
turnery  to  his  own  fubjects.     A  great,  and  powerful 
faction,  availing  itfelf  of  the  pretence  of  religion  $ 
fuftained  on  one  hand,  by  the  fpiritual  approbation 
and  authority  of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  and  fupported 
on  the  other,  by  the  arms  and  treafures  of  Philip  the 
Second;  had  rifen  in  rebellion.      At  its  head,  wasFaa;ons, 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  a  leader  neither  deficient  in 
capacity,  nor  ambition ;  and  who  was  impelled  by 
every  incitement  of  honour,  affedtion,    and  interefb, 
to  revenge  the  recent  affailination  of  his  brothers,  at 
Blois.     He  was  in  pofieffion  of  the  capital,  of  the 
richeft    provinces,    of   the   moft   commodious   har- 
bours, and  of  the  affections  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  France.     The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
royal  arms,  after  Henry  the  Third  had  been  awakened 
from  his  habitual  apathy,  had,  it  is  true,  promifed  a 
fpeedy  and  profperous   termination   of  the  conteft. 
Paris,  inverted  by  fuperior  forces,  elated  with  advan-  paris. 
tages  of  various  kinds,  feemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
unconditional  fubmiffion.      But,  the  knife   of  Cle- 
ment had  deprived  Henry  at  once  of  life  and  victory, 
in  the  moment  when  fortune  appeared  to  be  moft 
propitious.    The  nobility,  who,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  The  nobj. 
and  allegiance,    had   flocked   to    his   ftandard,    andlit/- 
crouded  round  the  throne,  might  not  eafily  be  in- 
duced to  own  a  Hugonot  fucceffor.     Still  lefs  could 
it  be  expected,  that  the  minions,  whom  the  impro- 
vident profufion  or  partiality  of  Henry  had  elevated 
to  the  fummit  of  favour  and  preferment,  would  tranf- 
fer  their  affections  and  fervices  to  a  ftranger,  fcarcely   . 
their  fuperior.     The  army,  compofed  of  mercena-  the  army* 
ries  and  ftipendiaries,  of  oppofite  religions,  was  only 
to  be  retained  under  its  banners,  by  the  powerful  in- 
ducement of  conftant  and  regular  pay.     In  the  ex- 
haufted  ftate  of  the  finances,  and  the  unfettled  con- 
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dition  of  the  crown,  it  was  hardly  poffible  that  the 
king  of  Navarre  could,  by  any  expedient,  fupply  fo 
eflential  a  defeat,  or  hope  to  prevent  the  defertion  of 
his  forces. 

Nor  was  even  his  title,  however  inconteftible, 
altogether  exempt  from  fome  degree  of  obfcurity, 
doubt,  and  uncertainty.  He  was,  indeed,  lineally 
defcended,  in  common  with  Henry  the  Third,  from 
the  fame  anceftor,  Louis  the  Ninth ;  and  he  was  re- 
lated to  his  predeceflbr,  in  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh 
degree  (2).  But,  hiftory  furnifhed  no  example  of  a 
crown,  inherited,  or  obtained,  in  virtue  of  fo  remote 
a  right  of  confanguinity ;  and  it  was  queftioned  amongft 
the  moft  eminent  civilians,  whether  in  cafes  of  pri- 
vate fuccelTion,  all  claims  derived  from  blood,  did 
not  ceafe  and  extinguidi  after  the  fixth  generation. 

The  family  of  Bourbon  itfelf  might  produce  nu- 
merous and  formidable  competitors  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  His  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  had 
been  publicly  declared  by  a  royal  edict,  iflued  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  neareft  relation  of  the  reigning 
Ibvereign ;  and  as  fuch,  entitled  to  various  privi- 
leges, or  prerogatives,  ufually  conferred  exclufively 
on  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  throne  (3).  His  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion  rofe  to  bigotry ;  and  as  he 
had  lent  his  name  and  co-operation  to  all  the  machi- 
nations of  the  League,  that  faction  affected  to  con- 
fider  hitn  as  the  only  rightful  fucceflbr.  His  title  had 
not  wanted  advocates  >  and  writings  were  compofed 
and  difieminated,  to  prove  it  fuperior  to  the  claim  of 
his  nephew  (4).  Even  though  his  age,  infirmities, 
and  ecclefiaftical  profelTion,  mould  be  thought  to  dif- 
qualify  him  for  fwaying  the  fceptre,  or  devolving  it  to 
his  immediate  pofterity  ;  and  though  his  detention  in 
confinement  rendered  him  unable  to  mix  perfonally  in 
the  conteft  •>  yet,  other  rivals  might  be  found  in  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  prince  of  Conti,  the  count 

(z)  Chronol.  Noven.  vol.  I.  p.  18,  and  p.  253.       Mczerai,  vol.  ix«  p.  405. 

(3)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  349. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  350,  351.     Chron.  Noven.  vol.  i.  p.  18,  19. 
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of  Soifibns,  and  the  young  cardinal  of  Vendome,  fons  c  HXA  p- 
of  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  who  fell  at  Jarnac,  had  u^X-> 
all  been  educated  in  the  Romifh  perfuafion.     They     *589% 
had,  indeed,  hitherto,  manifefled  the  moft  unfhaken 
zeal  and  devotion  towards  the  chief  and  head  of  their 
race,  whom  they  had  favoured,  or  openly  aided,  du- 
ring the  preceding  reign.     But,  it  was  not  impoflible, 
that  their  virtue  might  be  unequal  to  the  temptation 
and  profpect  of  a  crown  -3  or,  that  ambition  might 
altogether  extinguidi  their  loyalty  and  allegiance. 

The  Salic  law  itfelf,  on  which  alone  refted  all  the  The  SaUc 
pretenfions  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  however  vene-  Uw' 
rable  and  facred  from  long  prefcription  ;  was,  like  all 
human  inftitutions,  fubject  to  change,  and  liable  to  be 
annulled,  or  abrogated.     In  the  prefent  fituation  of 
France,  no  revolution  could  be  regarded  as  impro- 
bable.    The  States  General,  if  convoked,  might,  as 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  proceed  to  exercife 
their  inherent  and  inalienable  right,  to  elect  a  new 
fovereign,  on  the  complete  extinction  of  the  reigning 
family.     If  proximity  of  blood,  independent  of  pa- Plan  of  Ca- 
ternal  defcent,  fhould  be  regarded  as  conferring  a  title  Mededsf  to 
to  the  crown,  the  king  of  Navarre  muft  be  necef-  alter  the 
farily  removed  to  an  immeafurable  diftance.    Cathe- fuccdfion* 
rine  of  Medecis,  who  dreaded,  and  deprecated  the 
acceflion  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon,  which  fhe  be- 
held as  certain,  if  not  imminent,  after  the  deceafe  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  had  endeavoured  to  fubvert,  or 
to  elude  the  Salic  law.     She   attempted  to  perluade 
the  king  her  fon  to  adopt  his  nephew,  the  prince  of 
Lorrain,  fon  to  Claudia  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Second ;  and  to  procure  his  recognition  as  fuc- 
ceJTor  to  the  throne  (5).     Nor  was  it  improbable,  other  Pre- 
that  the   fcheme   might  have   been   realized,  if  the tenders' 
prince,  for  whom  fhe  projected  to  fecure  fo  rich  an 
inheritance,  had  poflefTed  the  great  endowments  which 
diftinguifhed  his  relation,  the  duke  of  Guife.     Philip 
the  Second  might  prefer  the  claim  of  the  infanta, 

(5)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix«  p.  276,  377. 
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c  H^A  P.  Clara  Ifabella,  his  daughter  by  Elizabeth,  the  elder 
i*^~^j  fifter  of  CJaudia,  duchefs  of  Lorrain.    Charles  Ema- 
*582'     nuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  afpiring  mind,  and  en- 
terprizing  ambition,  were  ill  aflbrted  to  the  barren 
and  contracted  nature  of  his  dominions  ;  could,  with 
equal  reafon,  urge  his  defcerrt  on  the  maternal  fide, 
'from  Francis  the  Firft.     Above  all  thefe  competitors, 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  himfelf,  elevated  by  a  coinci- 
dence of  circumftances,  to  the  fupreme  command  of 
the   League,    and  difpofed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
bounty  of  fortune,  might  feize    the  vacant  fceptre, 
and  become,  like  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynafty  of  kings. 

Such  were  the  critical,  and  almoft  defperate  cir- 
f  cumft^ncesj  m  which  the  French  monarchy  was  left, 
at  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Valois.  It  mud, 
indeed,  be  owned,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
more  indebted  for  his*  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
crown,  to  the  great  qualities,  intellectual  and  perfo- 
nal,  conferred  on  him  by  nature  ;  than  to  the  juftice 
of  his  pretenfions,  however  manifeft  and  acknow- 
ledged. He  was  at  this  time,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  in  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  not  having  acco.m- 
His  educa-  plifhed  his  thirty-fixth  year.  His  body,  accuftomed 
from  the  earlieft  infancy,  among  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  and 
the  viciflitudes  of  the  feafons ;  had  become  habituated 
to  the  boldeil  exertions,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
the  fevered  privations  (6).  His  childhood  had  been 
familiarized  with  danger,  and  trained  to  war,  under 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  commanders  of  the  age, 
Coligni.  He  was  prefent,  though  rather  as  a  fpec- 
tator,  than  an  actor,  at  the  battle  of  Montcontour ; 
not  having  been  permitted  to  mix  in  the  fhock :  yet, 
at  that  early  period  of  life,  he  had  Ihewn  an  aptitude 
for  military  affairs ;  and  had  even  pointed  out  the  de-< 
feet  in  Coligni's  difpofition,  which  produced  the  de- 
feat of  the  Hugonot  forces  (7).  Exempted,  after 

(6)  Chron.  Nor.  rol.  i.  p.  143.  (7)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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long  debates,  from  the  indifcriminate  (laughter  of  hisc  H  A  **• 
friends  and  adherents,  at  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartho-  ^^^ 
lamew;  he  was  only  referved  for  every  fpecies  of    *589- 
infult,  menace,  and  feverity.     His  captivity  did  not  0aPdvity- 
terminate  with  the  life  of  Charles  the  Ninth.    Under 
the  fucceeding  reign,  he  was  transferred  as  a  prifoner 
of  ftate,    by   Catherine  of  Medecis,    wherever  the 
court  removed  -,  expofed  to  perpetual  machinations 
againit  his  life  ;  compelled  to  profefs  a  religion  con- 
trary to  his  convidion  ;  and  finally  reduced  to  a  flate 
of  oblivion  and  infignificance. 

During  more  than  thirteen  years,  which  had  elapfed  Exile  m 
fince  his  efcape  from  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third, Gafcony* 
he  had  remained  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  in  a  remoter 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  beyond  the  Garonne  -,  fome- 
times  forgotten,  but,  more  frequently  perfecuted  by 
the  Guifes,  and  driven  to  the  laft  extremities,  by  the 
hoftile  invafion  of  the  royal  armies,  which  purfued 
him  even  to  the  gates  of  his  capital.     Deftitute  of  Want  of 
territories  •,  and  beholding  his  antient  patrimony  ofpower* 
Navarre  incorporated  with  the  Spanifh  monarchy ; 
he  was  equally   deprived  of  political  power;    and 
Bourdeaux,  though  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Guienne,    of  which  he  was  the  nominal  governor, 
conftantly  refufed  to  permit   his  entrance   into  the 
place.     Yet,  under  fo  many  adverfe  circumflances,  His  talents. 
the  fuperiority  of  his  talents,  the  heroifm  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  affability  of  his  deportment,  procured 
him  numerous  adherents.     The  little  court  of  Na- 
varre was  cronded  with  gentlemen  and  adventurers, 
who,  attracted  by  the  amenity  of  Henry's  manners, 
and  fuftained  by  the  flattering  profpecl  of  his  pro- 
bable, or  pofiible  fucceflion  to  the  French  crown, 
waited  with  firmnefs  and  conftancy,  for  the  future 
and  diftant  recompence  of  their  fidelity.     We  muft 
admit,  that  Providence  has  rarely  united  in  any  one 
individual,  a  greater  number  of  qualities  calculated 
to  fupport  a  finking  monarchy,   to  extricate   from 
anarchy  a  whole  nation,  and  to  contribute  to  the  ge- 
neral felicity  of  mankind.     His  courage,  ardent  and  Courage. 

impetuous 
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Activity- 


Tolerance, 
and  libe- 
rality. 


CHAP,  impetuous  in  the  field,   was  yet  void  of  temerity, 
u_^»  controuled  by  reafon,    and  directed   by   judgment. 
1589-     On  a  day  of  battle,  he  knew  how  to  unite  the  func- 
tions of  a  general,  with  the  valour  of  a  private  fol- 
dier.     At  Coutras,  after  making  the  ableft  difpofi- 
tion  to  fecure  a  victory,  he  mingled  in  the  fray,  like 
a  common  man,  at  the  head  of  the  fquadrons ;  took 
many  prifoners  with  his  own  hand  -,  and  purfued  the 
flying  enemy,    his   fword   covered   with  blood  (8). 
No  prince  ever  facrifked  lefs  to  eafe  or  indolence  -, 
and  he  pofTefled  a  body  capable  of  feconding  the 
energy  of  his  mind.     In  the  camp,  he  was  indefati- 
gable, patient  of  hunger,  content  with  fhort  and  in- 
terrupted repofe  -3  prefent  at  every  poft ;  and  com- 
mitting nothing  to  delegates,  which  could  be  fuper- 
intended  in  perfon.     Tolerant,  in  an  age  of  perfe- 
cution,  he  was  free  from  all  the  afperity,  characteristic 
of  the  period ;  and  he  extended  the  fame  equal  pro- 
tection to  the  Catholic,  as  to  the  Proteftant  followers, 
who  adhered  to  his  caufe.     He  had  difplayed  the  ex- 
panfion  of  his  mind,  by  inducing  the  inhabitants  of 
Rochelle  to  admit  the  celebration   of  the  Romifh 
worfhip  within  their  walls ,  and  when,  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army  of  Hugonots,  he  advanced  through 
Poitou,  into  the  province  of  Berry,  only  a  fhort  time 
preceding  his  reconciliation  with  Henry  the  Third, 
he  maintained  the  Catholics  in  the  full  poflefllon  and 
enjoyment  of  all  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  rights  (9). 
A  conduct  fo  enlarged  and  beneficent,  excited  uni- 
verfal  efteem,  and  endeared  him  to  the  nation. 

Accuftomed  to  live  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and 
almoft  of  equality,  with  his  courtiers ;  the  king  of 
Navarre  might  rather  be  confidered  as  a  diftinguifned 
Courtefy.  individual,  than  a  fovereign  prince.  Unable  to  re- 
ward his  fervants,  like  other  monarchs ;  the  paucity 
pf  his  revenues,  and  the  deficiency  of  his  pecuniary 
refources,  neceflitated  him  to  fupply  the  defect  by 

(8)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  59.     D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol-  iii«  p-  54,  55. 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  584—586. 
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augmented  affability  and  courtefy.  Pofieffing  a  heart  CHAP. 
capable  of  the  impreHions  of  efteem  and  attachment,  ^^^^ 
he  enjoyed  a  privilege,  rarely  accorded  to  thofe  who  *5*9- 
occupy  a  throne ;  and  he  could  boaft  of  having  friends, 
as  well  as  flatterers.  We  may  fee  in  the  writings  of 
Sully  and  of  d'Aubigne,  with  what  fincerity,  and 
even  feverity,  thofe  iteady  and  inflexible  followers 
ventured,  on  various  and  delicate  occafions,  to  treat 
their  mafter.  We  follow  with  fympathy  and  intereft, 
the  narration  of  their  frequent  quarrels,  reconcilia- 
tions, and  mutual  forgivenefs.  Born  with  a  temper 
naturally  dtfpofed  to  chearfulnefs  and  gaiety,  he  was 
never  deje&ed  by  adverfe  fortune,  or  overcome  by 
difficulties.  Obfervant  of  his  promifes,  and  tenacious 
of  his  word,  in  a  period  of  general  treachery  and  du- 
plicity ;  he  flood  ftrikingly  oppofed  in  that  particular, 
to  the  character  of  the  time.  In  the  magnanimous 
contempt  of  injuries,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Louis 
the  Twelfth  -,  and  in  clemency,  he  equalled  the  Ro-  clemency. 
man  dictator.  Economical  from  temper,  he  was, 
neverthelefs,  free  from  avarice ;  and  he  knew  how- 
to  reward  with  promptitude,  or  to  difpehfe  favours 
with  liberality.  His  education  had  been  fuch  as  be- 
fitted his  high  birth  j  and  he  had  been  early  familia- 
rized with  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
though  his  difpofition  was  averfe  to  ftudy,  and  little 
calculated  or  inclined  to  fedentary  occupations  (10). 

Thefe  eminent  virtues,  and  fplendid  endowments,  Defers  of 
were  not  unmixed  with  frailties  and  weaknelTes.  Yet,  thatpjince* 
even  here,  we  may  find  much  to  extenuate,  and 
much  to  pardon.  The  fallies  of  his  anger  were  vio- 
lent ;  but,  they  fpeedily  gave  place  to  the  natural 
placability  and  benignity  of  his  nature.  The  accu- 
iations  of  infenfibility,  parfimony,  and  ingratitude, 
towards  the  friends  or  fervants,  who  had  expended 
their  fortunes,  and  expofed  their  lives  in  his  fervice  ; 
may  not  be  altogether  deftitute  of  truth,  or  founda- 
tion (ii).  But,  fuch  imputations  might  be  affixed 

(10)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  247,  24.8. 

(«)  D'AubSjjnc,  Memoires,  p.  60  and  63,  and  104. 
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c  H  A  p.  on  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  muft  be,  in  a 
^^~~t  Degree,  laid  to  the  charge  of  every  fovereign.  In 
i589-  order  to  decide  on  their  validity,  concurring  tefti- 
monies  are  requifite  to  produce  conviction.  The 
predominant  and  chara&eriftic  vice  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  was  his  unreft rained  liber tinifm,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  pleafures  of  women*  Nor  did  it  affix  a 
greater  blemifh  on  his  moral  reputation,  than  it  was 
injurious  to  his  views  and  enterprizes  of  every  kind. 
It  enervated  his  valour,  checked  his  progrefs,  and  im- 
pelled him  on  actions  the  mod  unjuftifiable,  or  per- 
nicious. Such  was  the  empire  of  gallantry  and  de- 
bauch in  the  court  of  Navarre,  that  it  mixed  with  all 
the  operations  of  policy,  and  had  an  influence  on  the 
decifion  of  peace  and  war.  It  was  well  known,  that 
the  renewal  of  hoftilities,  in  1580,  between  Henry 
the  Third  and  his  Hugonot  fubjects,  was  not  only 
unprovoked  on  the  part  of  the  crown  •>  but,  that  it 
originated  wholly  on  the  refentment  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Nerac,  who  induced  their  lovers  to  take 
up  arms,  and  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  civil  diflen- 
fion(i2).  Some  years  afterwards,  in  1587,  the 
&me  paflion  fufpended  the  exertions  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  when  he  had  defeated  the  duke  of  Joyeufe, 
at  Coutras.  Inftead  of  advancing,  as  he  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  towards  the  Loire,  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  troops>  and  extricating  the  German 
army  which  had  entered  France ;  he  quitted  fo  fair  a 
profpect  of  renown  and  advantage,  to  return  into 
Gafcony,  in  order  to  lay  the  trophies  of  his  late  tri- 
umph, at  the  feet  of  his  miflrefs,  the  countefs  of 
Guiche(i3).  If  we  feek  to  draw  a  veil  over  thefe 
defects,  or  to  find  realbns  for  palliating  them ;  we 
may  be  furntfhed  with  fome  materials,  in  the  uni- 
verfal  profligacy  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  age  j  in  the 
youth  and  complexion  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  and 
above  all,  in  the  abandoned  exceiTes  of  his  queen, 

(iz)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  25.3.  D'Aubigne,  Memoires,  p.  78,  79. 
•(13)  D'Aubignc,  Hift.  Urn?,  vol.  iii.  p.  58* 
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Margaret  of  Valois  ;  who,  not  fatisfied  with  diflio-  CHAP, 
nouring  his  bed  by  her  infidelities,  condefcended  to  \^J^j 
become  the  inftrument  of  his  lawlefs  pleafures,  and  to     J589- 
facilitate  his  projects  of  debauchery  and  feduction(  14). 

During  the  courfe  of  the  night  in  which  Henry  the  State  of  the 
Third  expired,  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  retired  ^thS? 
to  his  quarters  at  Meudon,  followed  by  a  confiderable  of  Henry ^ 
number  of  the  nobility  •,    convened   his   felect  and^^"*'8 
confidential   friends,    in  order  to   deliberate  on  the 
meafures  neceflary  to  be   adopted.      The  crifis  was 
one  of  the  moil  awful,  and  important,  which  could 
occur  in  the  hiftory  of  nations  j  and  on  the  wifdom, 
vigour,  and  promptitude  of  his  counfels,  might,  in  & 
great  meafure,  depend,   his   eventual   attainment  of 
the  throne   of  France.      A   moment  of  paufe   and 
ftupefaction  had  fucceecled  to  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cefTor,  and  the  extinction  of  a  line  of  princes,  who 
had  fwayed  the  fceptre  for  above  two  hundred  and   v 
fixty  years.     The  nobility,  officers,  and  troops,  were 
all  alike  agitated  with  contending  emotions,  and  un- 
certain of  their  own  future  deftiny,  as  well  as  of  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy  itfelf.     It  was  requisite  to  avail  Momentous 
himfelf  of  the  inftant  -,    and  to  embrace  a  fyflem, cnfts* 
either  of  prudence  and  fafety,  or  of  enterprize  and 
audacity,  before  the  general  impreffion  of  rage  and 
indignation  for  the  murder  of  their  common  fove- 
reign,    had   been   weakened   or  diffipated   by   time. 
Above  all,  it  imported,  to  retain  the  army  under  its 
banners,  and  to  procure  the  univerfal  recognition  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  as  the  only  and  lawful  fuccerTor. 

The  mod  cautious,  or  timid,  of  that 'prince's  ad-  Advice  of 
herents,  doubtful  of  the  allegiance  of  the  nobility,  Jjj^dhc" 
vand  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  who  might  even  feize 
and  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies  -,  thought  that  his 
perfonal  fafety  ought  to  be  alone  confidered  as  the 
firft  object.     They  advifed  him  inftantly  to  direct  his 
march  towards  the  Loire  ;  and  to  eftablifh  his  autho- 
rity at  Tours  -,  in  which  city  Henry  the  Third  had 

(14)  Vie  de  Marg.  de  Val.  p.  314,  315. 

fixed 
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CHAP.  £Xed  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  from  whence  he 
might  with  eafe  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
provinces  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Gafcony,  where 
his  friends  were  numerous  and  powerful (15).  But, 
this  fentiment,  equally  inglorious  and  injudicious,  was 
warmlv  and  fuccefsfully  combated  by  others  of  his 
counfellors.  It  was  ably  and  eloquently  ftated,  that, 
to  abandon  the  country  north  of  the  Loire,  and  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  capital,  would  be 
followed  by  the  mod  fatal  confequences,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign.  That  fuch  a  flep  could 
only  be  deemed  a  flight,  and  muft  necefTarily  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  fo  pufillanimous  and  ignomi- 
nious a  determination.  That  vigour  and  firmnefs 
would  confirm  the  wavering,  awe  the  difaffected,  and 
infpire  with  confidence  the  loyal.  That  the  nobility, 
if  forfaken  by  their  prince,  would  confult  'their  fepa- 
rate  interefts,  and  either  join  the  League,  or  retire 
to  their  caiiles,  as  uninterefted  fpectators  of  the  con- 
teft.  They  added,  that  only  immediate  and  fpirited 
exertions  were  requifite,  to  retain  the  Swifs  auxilia- 
ries, whom  Sancy  had  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  late 
king;  and  whofe  afliftance,  or  defertion,  might  be 
decifive  of  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  royal  caufe(i6). 
Henry  em-  Counfels.jjp  analogous  to  the  genius  of  the  king  of 
braces  the  Navarre  and  fo  inconteftiblv  dictated  by  the  nature 

latter  ienti-       r     *  •        r  •  •    A        i  r      j  o 

or  his  lituation,  were  inltantly  purfued.  Sancy, 
f  whofe  loyalty  and  zeal  had  not  waited  to  be  impelled 
to  action,  anticipated  the  application  which  he  fore- 
faw  would  be  made  to  him ;  and  having  convoked 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Swifs  forces  under  his 
command,  he  diiclofed  to  them  the  intelligence  of 
Henry  the  Third^s  deceafe.  He  then  befought  them, 
by  the  recollection  of  their  antient  virtue,  fidelity, 
and  national  honour,  not  to  abandon  the  new  fovereign, 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  become  king  of  France.  He 
reprelented  to  them,  that  the  alliance  and  engage- 
ments of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  were  made,  not 

(15)  DC  Thoa,  vol.  xi.  p.  4.        (16)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  4,  5. 

with 
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Vith  the  late  monarch,  but,  with  the  French  crown,  c  HAP, 
which  was  permanent  and  unchangeable.     In  every  .  _'_^ 
event,  he  adjured  them  to  give  an  example  of  tern-     *&&• 
porary  obedience  and  fubrmfllon,  by  remaining  firm 
in  their  allegiance,  till  a  "deputation  could  be  lent  to 
the  Cantons  :  and  in  the  intermediate  time,  not  to 
demand,  or  exact  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which  it 
mud  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  furnifh,  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture  of  affairs (17). 

To  thefe  weighty  and  powerful  exhortations,  were  a^o/siron* 
added  the  entreaties  of  marfhal  Biron  ;  who,  though 
he  regarded  the  extinction,  or  difmemberment  of  the 
monarchy  as  imminent,  and  inevitable,  yet,  adhered 
inviolably  to   the  order  of  fucceffion,   and   exerted 
himielf  to  maintain  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  ( 1 8).     The  Switzers,    after  mani-  The 
fefting  fome  fymptoms  of  irrefolution ;  fenfible  that 
they  muft  not  only  lofe  the  arrears  already  due  to firm 
them  ;  but,  might,  with  difficulty,  effect  their  return H 
to  their  own  country,  through  fo  many  hoftile  pro- 
vinces ;  exprefTed  their  readinefs  to  comply  with  the 
requeft  of  Sancy.     He  himielf  was  deputed,  at  the 
head  of  the  moil  diflinguifhed  officers*    to   convey 
the  welcome  information  to  the  new  king.     Henry 
received  it  with  teflimonies  of  joy,  and  expreflions  of 
gratitude,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  fervice.     It  was  fcarcely  pofiible  to  per- 
form one  of  greater  confequence,  or  which  was  likely 
to  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  effects.     Already  vigorous 
he  began  to  feel  the  crown  confirmed  upon  his  head  :  me*fures 

i '  **  •  .  i  r  Mi  .     embraced. 

and  renouncing  every  idea  or  marching  towards 
Tours,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  profecute  the 
war  in  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  and 
to  embrace  the  molt  vigorous  meafures  for  extinguifh- 
ing  the  rebellion  of  the  League  (19). 

Profperous  as  this  commencement  of  affairs  might  convocation 
be  efteemed,  a  more  arduous  and  doubtful  tafk  re-  °f  !.he  Ca- 

tnolic  no- 

»  -  >  biJity. 

(17)  De  Thou,  vol.  xl.  p.  5,  6-  (18)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix-  p.  406. 

(19)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p-  7,  8» 

mained 
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CHAP,  mained  to  undertake.     Neither  the  adherence  of  the 

^..^j  Hugonots,  nor  the  co-operation  of  the  foreign  troops, 

*589-    if  unsupported  by  the  Catholic  princes,  nobility,  and 

officers  in  the  royal  army,  could  maintain  the  king  of* 

3d  Auguft.  Navarre  on  the  throne.  Even  his  tide  appeared  to 
want  its  bed  ftamp  of  authenticity,  and  to  be  elTen-* 
tially  deficient,  till  it  was  recognized  by  the  latter 
illuftrious  body.  They  had  already  met,  in  the  houfe 
where  Henry  the  Third  expired,  in  order  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  fteps  requifite  to  be  taken*  under  circum- 

Debatesm   fiances  fo  new  and  extraordinary.     The  debates  were 

theaffem-  long,  violent,  and  tumultuous.  Thofe  who  were 
either  bigotted,  or  difaffeded,  declared  their  reib- 
lution  to  prefer  the  fpiritual  interefts  of  religion  be- 
fore all  other  considerations :  and  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  a  prince,  excommunicated  by 
the  Holy  See,  inimical  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in- 
corrigible in  error  (20).  The  fmaller  number,  whofe 
loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  defire  of  preferring  the 
integrity  and  indivisibility  of  the  monarchy,  extin- 
guifhed  their  fcrupks,  and  furmounted  their  appre- 
henfions ,  profefled  a  readinefs  to  own  the  king  of 
Navarre  unconditionally  -,  and  thought  that  it  im- 
ported, even  for  the  interefts  of  religion,  to  let  that 

Proportion,  recognition  precede  every  other  meafure.  Between 
tne  two  extremes,  arofe  a  third  propofition,  which 
was  at  length  adopted  with  a  degree  of  general  con- 
fen  t.  It  was  agreed,  to  fend  a  deputation  to  offer 
to  declare  Henry  king  of  France,  and  to  maintain 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  on  the  exprefs  con- 
dition, that  he  would  immediately  renounce  his  re- 
ligious tenets,  and  afiume  the  public  exercife  of  the 
Romifh  worlhip.  The  dukes  of  Longueville,  and 
Luxembourg,  were  empowered  and  enjoined  to 
communicate  to  him  the  determination  of  the 
aflembly(2i). 

In  the  anfwer  of  Henry,  to  fo  unanimous  and  im.- 

mousanfwerpOrtant  a  notification*  we  are  at  a  lofs  whether  moft 

of  the  king.  * 

(20)  Davila,  p.  8*3,  824.        (zi)  Davila>  p.  8zz— 825.    Mezerai,  vol*ix. 
p.  407,  408. 

to 
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to  admire  his  judgment,  his  magnanimity,  or  the  CHAP. 
elevation  and  dignity  of  his  fentiments.  After  hav-  ^^^j 
ing  deliberated  on  the  meflage,  and  weighed  its  na-  1589. 
ture,  in  a  felect  convocation  of  his  moft  faithful  ad- 
herents y  he  replied,  without  perturbation,  or  uneafi- 
nefs  -,  that  he  could  not  accept  the  tender  made  him 
of  the  fceptre,  on  the  condition  annexed  to  it  by  the 
donors.  He  reprefented  to  the  Catholic  deputies, 
that  the  immediate  defertion  of  a  religion,  which  he 
had  followed  from  conviction,  and  the  affumption  of 
another,  without  examination  or  information  of  any 
fort  5  would  dlfhonour  him  in  his  own  efiimation,  and 
in  that  of  all  mankind.  He  profefTed,  neverthelefs, 
his  deflre  of  being/  inflructed,  and  his  difpofition  to 
fubmit  himfelf,  and  his  opinions,  to  the  decifions  of 
a  general,  or  a  national  council,  legitimately  afrem- 
bled.  He  reminded  them  of  the  invariable  and  Heady 
adherence  to  -his  promifes,  on  which  he  had  always 
piqued  himfelf;  and  offered  to  fubmit  to  any  condi- 
tions or  limitations,  which  might  be  judged  necelTary 
to  fecure  the  Catholic  faith  and  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment.  While  he  allured  the  nobility  of  France, 
in  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection,  that  they  were  the 
objects  ef  his  paternal  folicitude,  and  the  efpecial 
fupport  of  the  throne,  fhaken  and  convulfed  by  fac- 
tion -,  he  conjured  them  not  to  difhonour  their  order, 
by  abandoning  the  lineal  heir  of  their  antient  mo- 
narchs,  by  leaving  unavenged  the  recent  murder  of 
his  predecefibr,  and  by  expofing  the  kingdom  to  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  (22). 

A  refolution,  at  once  fo  temperate  and  fo  conci- 
liating,  yet,  blended  with  majefty  and  'firmnefs,  pro- 
duced  the  effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  An  in- 
ilrument  was  prepared,  and  figned  by  the  contracting 
parties,  in  virtue  of  which  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  lords,  gentlemen,  and  great  officers  of  every  de- 
fcription  in  the  royal  camp,  acknowledged  Henry  of 
Bourbon  for  their  only-  and  rightful  fovereign.  He 

\ 

(za)  Davjla,  p.  825,  826.     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  n — 14. 
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CHAP,  engaged  on  his  part,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  antient, 
national  religion  ;  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  infr.ru6r.ed  in 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Romifh  perfua- 
-  ^lon>  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months  •,  to  exclude  from 
traced  by    public  offices,  or  employments,  fueh  as  made  pro- 
feffion  of  the  Hugonot  worfhip,  or  belief;  and  to 
adhere  ftriftly  to  all  the  limitations,  contained  in  the 
edicts  ifiued  by  his  predecefTor,  granting  liberty  of 
confcience  to  the  Proteftants.     By  an  exprefs  article, 
he  permitted  the  nobility  to  depute  one  of  their  own 
body,  to  exprefs  their  filial  obedience  to  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  and  to  explain  to  his  holinels  the  motives, 
which  had  induced  them  to  own  and  fupport  a  heretic, 
excommunicated  by  the  fee  of  Rome  (23).     Such 
were  the  conditions,  upon  which  the  king  of  Navarre 
i  received  the  homage  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  of 
his  Catholic    fubjects.      He   was  immediately   pro- 
4th  Auguft.  claimed,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth  :  a  name 
His  proda-  which  hiftory  has  confecrated  ;  and  which  in  all  the 
«ution.       revolutions  of  human  affairs,  will  continue  to  prefent 
to  every  mind  not  totally  infenfible  or  uncultivated, 
the  image  of  a  prince,  born  for  the  delight  and  for 
the  felicity  of  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  unanimity  which 
had  appeared  in  the  proceedings  relative  to  fo  great 
an  object,  and  the  apparent  fubmiflion  of  all  ranks  to 
the  new  king  ;  there  were  not  wanting  perfons  of  the 
higheft  quality,  who  refufed,  or  declined  to  fupport 
Condua  of  his  pretenfions.  The  duke  of  Epernon,  long  accuf- 
E  'ernwf  of  tornec^  to  exercife  an  almoft  uncontrouled  authority 
under  his  late  matter,  could  ill  fubmit  to  bend  be- 
neath a  flranger.  He  had,  indeed,  from  a  fort  of 
rivality  to  Joyeufe,  and  from  his  hatred  to  the  Guifes, 
declared  himfelf  a  partizan  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
and  endeavoured  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  Henry 
the  Third  with  his  prefumptive  fuccefTor.  Bur, 
many  recent  caufes  of  difunion  and  alienation  had 

(23)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  408,  409.     Chron.   Noven.  vol.  I.  p.  244,  245. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  9,  10.     DaviU,  p.  827,  8*8. 
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arifen  between  him  and  the  king  of  Navarre ;  nor  c  H^A  p. 
was  the  high  and  independent  fpirit  of  the   latter, 
formed  to  receive  laws  from  an  infolent  and  haughty 
minion  (24).      Epernon,    apprehenfive   that   Henry 
might,  befides,  folicit  him  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  for 
pecuniary  afliftance  5    and   unwilling  to   extend   any 
relief  to  his  fovereign  •>  not  only  refufed  to  fign  the 
declaration  fubfcribed  by  the  nobility,  upon  a  flight 
pretence  of  punctilio  -,  but,  demanded  his  immediate  He  quits  tht 
difmiflion.     Quitting  the  camp,   at  the  head  of  hiscamp' 
numerous  followers,  and  profefling  his  determination 
neither  to  join  the  faction  of  the  League,  nor  that  of 
Spain ;  he  retired  into  the   province  of   Touraine> 
and   ultimately   fixed  his  refidence    in    the   city  of 
Angouleme(25). 

Nor  did  the  fpirit  of  defertion  flop  with  Epernon. 
Many  other  noblemen,  imitating  his  example,  with- 
drew under  various  pretexts,  or  excufes,  and  re-  royal  armyi 
treated  to  their  caftles.  Vitry,  unreftrained  by  gra- 
titude to  his  benefactor  Henry  the  Third,  or  by  duty 
to  his  fucceflbr,  openly  joined  the  party  of  the 
League.  Happily,  the  precedent  was  copied  by 
few,  and  reprobated  by  all.  x  Yet,  fuch  was  the  ge- 
neral coldnefs  or  difaffection  among  the  foldiery,  that 
the  exertions  of  Biron,  with  difficulty,  retained  the 
Switzers  under  their  colours  ;  and  ib  great  was  the 
defertion  among  the  French,  that  in  the  fpace  of  only 
five  days  fubfequent  to  the  aflaflination  of  the  king, 
the  army  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  its  numbers, 
and  continued  rapidly  to  diminifh.  Even  the  Hugo-Hugonots, 
nots  themfeives,  doubtful  of  the  adherence  of  their 
chief  to  his  religious  principles ;  and  already  dreading, 
or  anticipating  his  reconciliation  to  the  Romifli  church,  - 
as  neither  diftant  nor  problematical  •,  began  to  mur- 
mur at  Henry's  partiality  towards  the  Catholics,  and 
accufed  him  of  ingratitude  towards  thofe  who  had 
originally  railed  him  to  his  ptefent  greatnefs(26). 

(24)  Davila,  p.  8*2.  (25)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  11.       Davila,  p.  828. 

Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  409.      .        (26)  Davila,  p.  829,  830. 
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behaviour 


c  H  A  P.  In  fo  delicate  a  fituation,  furrounded  with  perils,  and 
diftruftful  of  all,  the  king  betrayed  no  dejeftion. 
A  (Turning  from  necelfity,  a  diffimulation  foreign  to 
his  character;  and  exerting  the  affability  natural  to 
himj  he  foothed,  carefTed,  and  promifed,  by  turns. 
To  the  Hugonots,  as  the  companions  of  his  early 
life,  and  adverfe  fortune,  he  affected  to  fhew  confi- 
dence and  unreferve.  Towards  the  ecclefiaftics,  he 
behaved  with  marks  of  confideration  and  refpect  ; 
accompanied  with  exprefiions  of  veneration  for  the 
Holy  See,  and  a  difpofition  to  be  informed  on  points 
of  doctrine.  He  honoured  the  nobility  and  military 
officers,  with  the  flattering  appellations  of  the  refto- 
rers  of  their  country  and  of  the  royal  dignity.  Nor 
did  he  omit  to  conciliate  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjects, 
by  gracious  fpeeches;  by  a  commiferation  of  their 
diftrefs  ;  and  by  excufes  for  the  unhappy  necefiity  to 
which  his  enemies  reduced  him,  of  quartering  his 
forces  upon  the  peafants,  and  exacting  from  them 
contributions  (27).  We  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, at  every  page  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  that  he  owed  his  acquifition  of  the  crown, 
not  fo  much  to  the  virtues,  as  to  the  various  and  fub- 
lime  endowments,  which  nature  had  united  in  his 
compofition. 

While  thefe  tranfactions  were  performed  in  the 
royal  camp,'  events  not  lefs  interefting  and  important 
had  taken  place  in  Paris.  During  the  interval  which 
elapfed  between  the  firft  intelligence  of  Clement's 
attempt  upon  the  perfon  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  final  confequences  ;  all  was  fuf- 
penfe,^  amazement,  and  agitation,  throughout  the 
capital.  But,  no  fooner  was  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  divulged,  than  the  Parifians  abandoned  thenv 
felves  to  the  mod  immoderate  tranfports  of  univerfal 
and  indecent  joy.  The  duchefs  of  Montpenfier, 
whofe  third  of  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  her  brothers, 
could  only  be  fatiated  by  the  blood  of  the  king  j  and 


Paris. 


indecent 
joy  of  the^ 

Duchefsof 


(*;)  Davila,  p.  830. 
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who  is,  not:  without  reafon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  CHAP. 
privy  to  the  enterprize  itfelf,  and  even  to  have  ftimu-  V—-V--* 
lated  the  fanaticifm  of  the  aflafTin  j  betrayed  her  fierce     *589« 
and  inexorable  fpirit  in  its  utmoft  force  (28),      Un- 
reftrained  either  by  the  decorum  of  her  fex,  or  by 
any  confiderations  of  general  propriety,  fhe  lavifhed 
encomiums  on  the  act,  as  ail  effort  of  pious  and  pa- 
triotic zeal  -)  and  did  not  hefitate  to  distribute,  with 
her  own  hand,  badges  of  exultation  to  the  principal 
adherents  of  the  League  (29).     Nor  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis,  though  their  rage  and  de- 
teftation  of  the  late  king,  as  the   murderer  of  the 
Guifes,  was,  in  fome  meafure,  extinguished  by  his 
death  $  lefs  unanimous  or  violent  in  their  determi- 
nation to  exclude  from  the  throne,  his  presumptive 
fuccefTor.     In  order  to  maintain  this  fpirit,  fo  eflen--  puke  of 
tial  to  all  his  views,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,    after  Mayennci 
communicating  to  the  cities  of  his  party,  the  infor- 
mation of  Henry  the  Third's  affafiination  and  de- 
ceafe  $  of  which  he,  however,  denied  any  previous 
knowledge,  or  participation  j    prepared  to  embrace 
meafures  for  the  fupport  and  prolongation  of  his  own 
power  (30). 

The  vacancy  of  the  throne*  and  the  complete  ex-  objefts,  and 
tinction  of  the  reigning  family,  opened  to  an  ambitious 
mind,  profpects  equally  dazzling,  and  unbounded. 
He  beheld  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  poffefied 
of  authority,  revenues,  and  refources,  little  fhort  of 
royal.  Various  paths,  and  modes  of  conduct,  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  him  for  his  choice  and  prefe- 
rence. If  moderation,  repofe,  and  folid  greatnefs, 
were  the  objects  of  his  refearch,  he  might  gratify 
them  to  his  utmoft  wifn,  by  opening  a  negotiation 
with  the  new  king ;  who,  he  well  knewj  was  ready 
to  grant  him  any  terms,  however  exorbitant,  and 
almoft  to  divide  with  him  the  monarchy  itfclf.  On 
a  fuppofition  that  his  fcruples  of  confcience,  or  his 

(28)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p;  670.  (29)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra. 

p.  z86,  287.  (30)  De  Thou.  vol.  xi.  p.  19,  ao. 
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apprehenfions  of  the  refentment  of  the  Jealous  paf-* 
tizans  of  the  League,  might  deter  him  from  treating 
with  a  Hugonot  ;  a  ftill  more  glorious  and  diiinterefted 
track  lay  before  his  view.  He  -might  addrefs  himfelf 
to  the  Catholic  lords  and  officers  in  the  royal  camp;' 
and  call  upon  them,  to  aid  him  in  compelling  their 
Common  fovereign  to  abjure  his  errors,  and  return 
into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  or,  to  join 
with  him  and  his  adherents,  in  electing  another  of  the 
royal  blood,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  So  elevated  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  plactd  him  among  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  names  in  hiftory  ;  diffufed  felicity,  reftored 
general  peace,  fecured  religion,  and  entitled  him  to 
the  applaufe  of  his  own,  as.  well  as  of  future  times. 
If  ambition  and  the  third  of  power  predominated 
above  every  other  confideration  of  private  fafety,  or 
public  virtue,  he  might  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head.  Promptitude,  energy,  and  decifion,  were 
alone  wanting  to  effect  fo  vafi  an  object.  His  filter, 
the  duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  whofe  mafculine  mind, 
and  enterprizing  character,  fitted  her  for  the  moft 
daring  projects  ;  urged  him,  in  defiance  of  open 
enemies,  or  fecret  machinations,  to  feize  the  occa- 
fion,  which,  if  loft,  could  never  be  retrieved  (31),, 
Nor  can  it  be  queftioned,  that,  however  adverfe 
Philip  the  Second,  or  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  might  have 
been  to  his  ufurpation  -,  and,  whatever  repugnance 
the  council  of  union,  which,  under  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  League,  might 
manifeft  at  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ;  that  his  in- 
ftant  aflumption  of  it  muft  have  extinguifhed,  or 
Critical  and  overborne  3.11  oppofition  (3  2).  Perhaps,  a  fituation 
fixation.  more  arduous,  and  critical,  has  never  been  realized  i 
or,  which  demanded  a  greater  afTemblage  of  talents, 
and  more  elevation  of  mind,  to  decide  on  the  prefe- 
rable line  of  action. 

It  is  in  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  him- 
fejf~  tnat  we  mufl-  feek  for  tne  explication  of  the 


(31)  D-avila,  p.  834,  835.  (32)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  412.     Memoiret 

ie  Villeroy,  vol.  i.  avis  au  due  de  Ma>cwie,  p.  502—547. 
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alternative,  which  he  ultimately  embraced.  He  was,  c  HAP. 
at  this  time,  in  the  vigour  of  Jife,  and  nearly  of  the  ^J^^j 
fame  age  with  the  king  of  Navarre.  His  reputation  1589. 
for  valour  and  military  fkill,  was  high  ;  nor  had  the 
defects  of  his  temper  and  difpofition  been  difclofed, 
by  his  election  to  a  poft  the  mod  perilous,, which 
could  be  occupied  by  a  fubject.  Naturally  mode- 
rate, and  averie  to  violent  counfels,  he  had  diiap- 
proved  the  meafures  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Guife  -,  and  had  even  warned  the  late  king  to  beware 
of  his  intentions  and  machinations  (33).  A  fenfe  of 
honour  and  indignation,  rather  than  a  fpirit  of  revenge, 
or  rebellion,  had  impelled  him  to  take  up  arms. 
He  poiTerTed  few  of  the  eflential  qualifications  for  the 
head  and  chief  of  a  great  party.  Irrefolute  in  his 
determinations;  flow  in  execution  ;  diftruftful  of  thofe 
about  him,  and  negligent  of  affairs ;  he  was  an  un- 
equal antagonifl  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  Indulgent 
to  his  appetifts ;  inert  and  fluggifh  in  his  perfon  ;  and 
attached  to  the  gratifications  or  pleafures  of  the  tables 
he  allowed  the  favourable  moment  of  action  to  efcape. 
Profufe  from  habit,  he  was  always  defthute  of  pecu- 
niary refources,  and  compelled  to  recur  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarch  for  afllftance.  His  gravity  was  tinc- 
tured with  pride,  and  not  far  removed  from  morofe- 
nefs.  Procraftinating  and  undecided,  he  always  pre- 
ferred  delay  -,  and  embraced  counfels  of  fafcty,  rather 
than  of  energy  (34).  In  the  prefent  conjuncture,  he 
neither  afpired  to  render  himfelf  king  of  France ; 
nor  accepted  the  overtures,  which  Henry  the  Fourth 
contrived  to  make  for  a  definitive  agreement,  through 
the  medium  of  VilJeroy ;  who  had,  after  his  difmif- 
fion  from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ilate  •  in  the  late 
reign,  embraced-  the  party  of  the  League  (35). 
Anxious  only,  by  fome  temporary  expedient,  to 
poftpone  the  decifion  on  a  point  of  fuch  magnitude 
and  importance,  he  determined  to  place  a  phantom 

(33)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  444.  (34)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  4*5. 

(35)  Davila,  p.  831—833. 
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c  HA  P.  on  tne  throne ;  while,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
crown,  and  head  of  the  union,  he  retained  the  ex- 
clufive  power  in  his  own  hands.  The  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  whofe  age  and  incapacities  of  various  kinds 

Bonbon's    ^  not  more  difable  him  fr°m  fwaying  the  fceptre, 

tide.'  than  his  confinement  removed  him  from  the  fcene  of 
action,  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  pageant  of  roy- 
alty. An  edict  was  publifhed  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  at  the  duke's  defire,  enjoining  obedience  to 
the  imprifoned  prelate,  as  the  only  rightful  fovereign ; 
and  exhorting  the  people  throughout  all  the  provin- 
ces, to  remain  firm  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  op- 
pofe,  in  every  fhape,  the  progrefs  of  herefy(36). 
Notwithstanding  this  public  recognition  of  the  cardi-  , 
naPs  title,  he  was  not  folemnly  proclaimed  by  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  for  fbme  months  after- 
wards. 

Henry  re-        The  king,  meanwhile,  incapable  of  continuing  the 

fr°m  ^e§e  °^  Par*S)  w*tn  an  armv  f°  reduced  in  its  num- 
bers j  and  unable  to  induce  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to 
liflen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  j  began  to  me- 
ditate his  retreat.  Having  divided  his  forces  into 
three  feparate  bodies ;  and  depofited  the  remains  of 
his  predecefibr,  without  other  pomp  or  ceremony 
than  the  neceffity  of  the  times  would  admit,  in  the 
church  of  Compiegne ;  he  took  the  road  towards 
Normandy.  In  that  fertile  province,  of  which  a 
great  portion  was  devoted  to  his  caufe,  he  hoped  to 
recruit  his  troops,  to  augment  his  adherents,  and  to 
receive  the  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  which  he 
expected  from  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  Dieppe, 
a  port,  capable  by  its  fituation  of  greatly  facilitating 
the  latter  fuccours,  declared  in  his  favour,  and  ad- 

re-  rnitted  him  into  the  place  (37).  Elated  with  this, 
anc*  otner  advantages  ;  ftimulated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dieppe  3  and  unoppofed  by  any  army  in  the  field ; 
he  ventured  to  approach  Rouen,  where  the  duke  of 

(36)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  ao,  ai.      Davlla,  p.  835—837.       Mezeray,  TO!. 
Jx.  p.  413.  (37)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  16,  17. 
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Aumale  commanded,  having  under  him  twelve  him-  c  H  A  P. 
dred  cavalry.     Though  Henry  was  not  porTefTed  of  <^~^j 
fufficient  ftrength  to  form  the  fiege  of  fo  confiderable     J589- 
a  city,  fecured  by  an  ample  garrifon  >  yet,  the  enemy, 
alarmed  at  his  appearance,  and  apprehenfive  of  being, 
inverted,  fent  immediate   intimation   of  their  danger 
to   the   duke   of  Mayenne,  and  loudly  invoked   his 
affiftance(38). 

That  general,  having  provided  for  the  internal  Duke  of 
fafety  and  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  was  not  inat-  ^Tclfe'Tout 
tentive  to  the  fummons ;  and  began  his  march  at  the  of  Paris, 
head  of  about  twenty  thoufand  men,  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  whom  were  cavalry.  As  he  advanced  along 
the  Seine,  he  retook  feveral  of  the  tov/ns  iituated 
upon  its  banks,  which  had  previoufly  fallen  into  the 
king's  pofTeflion.  Such  was  his  fuperiority,  that, 
if  he  had  improved  the  favourable  occafion  with  cele- 
rity, it  is  probable  he  might  have  crufhed  the  royal 
forces,  or,  compelled  them  to  engage  under  every 
circumftance  of  difadvantage.  But>  the  duke  having 
quitted  his  army  for  a  few  days,  in  order  10  concert 
meafures  in  perfon  with  the  duke  of  Parma,  com- 
mander of  the  Spanifh  troops  in  the  Netherlands; 
his  abfence,  and  the  nec£rTary  delay,  occafioned  by  it, 
gave  Henry  a  fhort  interval,  in  which  to  take  mea- 
fures for  his  defence.  Retiring,  therefore,  from  the  *<*  Septem- 
vicinity  of  Rouen,  towards  the  fea-coaft,  he  ulti- 
mately  fixed  his  camp  at  Arques,  a  fmall,  and  de- 
fencelefs  town,  at  an  inconfiderable  diftance  from 
Dieppe.  Confcious  that  he  mult  be  fpeedily  fur- 
rounded  and  attacked  by  the  united  military  force  of 
the  enemy  ,  he  exerted  the  utmoft  diligence  and  fkill 
'Tn  fortifying  the  pofition,  which  was  naturally  ftrojig, 
and  capable  of  being  maintained  againfl  fuperigr 
numbers  (3  9). 

It  mud  be  confefTed,  on  the  matured  confidera-  His  critical 
tion,  that,  although  in  his   fituation,  no  ftep  more fltuation* 

(38)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  19.     Mezeray,  vol.  Ix.  p.  417.          (39)  Davila, 
p.  841,  843.     Hift.  Gen.  d'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  V9-     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  24.    , 
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CHAP,  magnanimous,  and  at  the  fame  time,  more  judicious, 
t__^j  could  have  been  embraced,by  Henry  -,  yet,  that  hope 
1589-  itfelf  Teemed  to  be  almoft  extinguifhed  by  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils,  with  which  he  was  reduced  to 
ftruggle.  His  troops  were  diminifhed  to  only  three 
thoufand  foot,  two  regiments  of  Swifs,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  cavalry ;  compofing  in  the  whole 
fcarcely  fix  thoufand,  five  hundred  men  (40).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  League,  augmented 
by  various  bodies  of  foldiers  from  Lorrain,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  fouthern  provinces,  exceeded  twenty- 
eight  thoufand.  All  the  young  nobility,  attached  to 
the  party  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  apprized 
that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  crouded  to  be  preient  at 
an  action,  which  it  was  not  doubted,  would  be  deci- 
five  of  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  two  detachments 
of  Henry's  forces,  commanded  by  marfhal  d'Au- 
mont,  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  whom  he  had 
fent  into  Champagne  and  Picardy,  were  too  remote 
to  arrive  in  time  to  his  affiftance.  Elizabeth  had  not 
•  yet  fent  him  her  prpmifed  aid,  pecuniary,  nor  mili- 
tary; while  the  enemy  advanced  towards  him  by 
rapid  marches.  So  confident  was  their  commander 
pf  fuccefs,  that  he  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  Philip 
the  Second,  to  take  the  king  of  Navarre,  either  dead 
or  alive  ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  Parifians,  aiding 
and  fuftaining  their  enmity,  made  them  anticipate  his 
defeat  and  capture  as  certain  (41 ).  Even  in  the  royal 
camp,  a  degree  of  dejection  and  terror  began  to  ma- 
Terrorm  nifeft  itfelf.  It  was  apprehended,  that  while  the  duke 
0£  Mavenne  invefted  Henry  in  front,  his  retreat  to-, 
wards  the  fea  might  be  intercepted  by  the  naval  forces 
of  Flanders ;  and  it  was  agitated  in  the  council  of 
war,  whether  it  might;  not  be  advifeable  for  the  king 
to  embark,  while  it  was  yet  poflible,  and  feck  an 
afylum  in  the  court  of  England.  The  remonflrances 

(40)  D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  zi8.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  417.          (41)  Me- 
zeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  418,  419. 
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of  Biron  are  faid  to  have  influenced  not  a  little,  in  c  H 
the  rejection   of  fo  pufillanimous   and   inglorious  a 
proportion  (42). 

The  army  of  the  League  arriving  in  fight  of  the  Attack 
royal  lines,  began  their  attack  by  fkirmifhes,  in  ex- 
pedtation  of  forcing  the  entrenchments,  or  putting 
the  troops  into  confufion.  But,  in  thefe  attempts, 
they  were  constantly  repulfed  with  lofs,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  vaft  fuperiority ;  and  it  foon  became  evi- 
dent, that  the  troops  of  Mayenne,  in  military  dif- 
eipline  and  veteran  fkill,  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
their  opponents.  The  indefatigable  .activity,  vigi- 
lance, and  intrepidity  of  Henry,  infpired  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  determination  to  make  the  moft  defpe- 
rate  exertions  for  the  common  fafety  ;  and  the  panic, 
diffufed  by  the  firft  appearance  of  the  enemy,  infen- 
fibly  diminifhed.  Aware  of  this  circumftance,  and 
defirous  of  availing  himielf  of  his  numbers,  the  duke  ^.mber- 

i  11     i   •        r  i  r       •  T     Combat  of 

drew  out  all  his  forces,  and  made  a  furious  attack  A^ues. 
upon  the  entrenchment.  It  was,  during  fome  time, 
attended  with  complete  fuccefs.  The  German  auxi- 
liaries in  the  fervice  of  the  League,  by  feigning  a- 
defire  to  furrender,  and  to  enter  into  the  king's  em- 
ploy, obtained  an  entrance  within  the  lines.  But, 
no  fooner  had  they  formed,  than,  encouraged  by 
feeing  the  cavalry  of  Mayenne  make  a  vigorous 
charge,  they  refumed  their  arms,  fell  furioufly  upon 
the  divifion  commanded  by  Biron,  and  threw  the 
royalifts  into  total  confufion.  It  required  all  the  va- 
lour and  exertions  of  Henry,  Seconded  by  the  cool- 
nefs  and  bravery  of  his  officers,  to  ftem  the  torrent. 
The  king  was  long  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops,  expofed  to  the  utmofl  danger,  and  hope- 
lefs  of  extrication..  Even  after  the  enemy  had  been 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  entrenchments,  not  with- 
out a  long  and  obftinate  contefl  -,  the  duke  of  May- 

(40.)  Mezeray,  vol.  Ix.  p.  41$,  419. 
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c  H^A  P.  enne  might  dill  have  renewed  the  engagement  with 
u— v^  frefli  troops,  againft  the  haraffed  and  inferior  foldiers 
*589-  of  the  royal  army.  But,  his  habitual  irrefolution 
prevented  him  from  improving  his  advantages.  He 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  and  drew  off  his  for- 
ces'  wno  were  incomm°ded  by  the  cannon  of  the 
caftle  of  Arques.  His  actual  lofs  did  not  exceed  five 
hundred  men ;  but,  the  injury  fuftained  in  his  repu- 
tation, was  irretrievable,  and  gave  the  royalifts  a  de- 
cided afcendant,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  (43). 
So  forcibly  did  Henry  himfelf  feel  the  overfight,  or 
incapacity  of  that  general ;  and  fo  defperate  was  his 
fituation,  after  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  troops 
within  his  lines ;  that  he  did  not  even  conceal  his 
fenfe  of  both.  On  the  evening  of  the  day,  he  pub- 
licly declared,  that  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  either 
not  the  foldier,  which  the  world  believed  him ;  or, 
elfe,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  perfonal  refpecl, 
and  referved  him  for  a  better  occafion  (44).  It  may, 
indeed,  be  afTerted,  that  the  combat  of  Arques  was 
the  crifis  of  his  fate,  and  the  ultimate  point  of  his 
advcrfe  fortune.  From  that  period,  his  affairs  began 
to  return  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  he  gradually 
re-afcended,  as  the  League  declined,  in  a  fimilar 
proportion.  Various  accidents  and  circumftances, 
not  unmixed  with  misfortune,  perpetuated  the  dura- 
tion cf  the  civil  wars,  and  delayed  the  conclufion  of 
peace  :  but,  the  royal  party  never  afterwards  was 
reduced  to  extremities  (45). 

Notwithstanding 

(43)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  263—267.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  70,  D'Au- 
bigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  219—221.  Daviia,  p.  844—851.  De  Thou,  vol.  xi. 
p.  z7— 30.  (44)  Daviia,  p.  851. 

(45)  A  very  difftue  narration  of  this  celebrated  combat,  is  to  be  found  in 
Pavila,  in  De  Thou,  and  in  Cayct's  "  Chronologic  Novennaire."  D'Aubigne, 
likewifc,  and  SuLy,  the  latter  of  w:  om  was  pn-lent  in  the  a&ion,  have  It-it  us 
ample  information  relative  to  it.  Thf  descriptions  of  all  g«neral  engagements, 
prefrnt,  ufually,  ooly  an  indiftindl  piclure  of  carnage  :  but,  the  combat  of 
Arques  is  fo,  in  an  unufual  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  impoflible  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  nature  of  it,  without  a  chart  of  the  fortified  camp  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  which  occupied  two  hills,  and  an  intermediate  valley,  extending  from 

the 
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Notwithftanding  the  repulfe  which  he  had  recently  CHAP. 
fuftained,  the  general  of  the  League   made  another  <__^j 
attempt  to  carry    the   trenches;    but,    having  been     1589- 
compelled  to  defift  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  con- 5thoaoben 
fcious  that  Henry  would  icon  be  joined  from  various 
quarters  ;  he  determined  tfo  retreat.     His  march  was  Retreatof 
directed  towards  Picardy,  with  a  view  of  receiving 
the  auxiliary  forces,  fent  by  Philip  the  Second  to  his 
fupport.     Henry,  liberated  from  the  fiege  which  he 
had  undergone,  was,  in  like  manner,  fpeedily  rein- 

the  town  of  Arques,  to  the  fuburbs  of  Dieppe.  The  adlion  itfelf  was  a  fcene 
of  more  than  ordinary  confufion,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  German  Ljnf- 
quenefs  obtaining  an  entrance  within  the  trenches,  and  turning  their  arms  againft 
the  royal  troops.  That  p?rfidious  aft  had  nearly  given  Mayenne  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Marfhal  Biron  was  unhorfed,  and  long  furrounded  by  them.  The  enemy 
poured  into  the  fpace,  and  carried  tenor  every  where.  Henry  v/as,  for  a  oonli- 
derable  time,  in  the  moft  imminent  peril.  Davila  fays,  that  he  difdained  ro  fly  ; 
and  that  he  attempted  to  rally  the  fcattered  troops  by  exhortations  and  reproaches ; 
exclaiming  aloud,  that  "  in  all  France  there  could  not  be  found  fifty  gentlemen, 
'*  who  had  fufficient  courage  to  die  in  company  with  their  king." 

Various  circumftances  enabled  the  royal  army  to  recover  the  honour  of  the  day. 
The  count  of  Auvergne,  natural  fon  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  made  a  vigorous 
Charge  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  killed 'with  his  own  hand,  Sagonne,  who  com- 
manded the  enemy's  horfe ,  and  checked  their  fury.  Chatillon,  coming  up  with. 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  cried,  as  he  advanced,  "  Courage,  fire  !  we  are 
*'  come  to  die  with  you  !"  Three  hundred  of  the  troops  of  the  League  were  put 
to  the  fword,  and  the  trenches  recovered.  Yet,  all  accounts  concur  in  admitting, 
that  if  Mayenne  had  not  unneceliarily  retarded  vhe  march  of  the  main  body,  and 
thereby  given  the  king  an  interval  in  which  t.i  rally,  the  day  muft  have  been  his 
own.  In  Sully,  are  to  be  found  fome  moft  pidturelque  and  affecting  anecdotes  of 
Henry's  conduct,  which  infpire  the  higheft  idea  of  h/s  valour,  compofure,  and 
clemency.  They  bear  fo  ftrong  a  ftamp  of  truth  and  nature,  that  it  is  impollible 
to  doubt  their  exactitude.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  count 
de  Belin,  fays  Sully,  was  taken  prifoner,  by  one  of  our  parties,  in  the  woods, 
and  brought  to  the  king.  It  was  foon  after  day-break,  and  we  were  all  featedat 
breakfaft  in^a  ditch,  forming  a  circle  round  his  majefty.  Henry,  with  his  ufual 
affability,  received  and  embraced  the  count ;  who  looking  round  him,  with  a  de- 
gree of  furprize,  acquainted  the  king,  that  in  two  hours,  he  would  have  thirty 
thoufand  enemies,  horfe  and  foot,  to  refift  ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  did 
Hot  fee  with  what  forces  his  Majefty  meant  to  oppofe  them.  '*  You  do  not  fee 
"  them  all,  -monfieur  de  Belin,"  faid  the  king,  fmiiing  :  tf  for  you  do  not 
"  reckon  God,  and  the  juftice  of  my  caufe,  which  afiift  me." 

It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  Henry  the  Fourth  wouid  not  have  furvived 
a  defeat,  or  have  been  led  in  chains  to  Paris.  He  would,  if  vanquished,  have 
perifhed  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  feems  impoflible  to  fpeculate  on  the  confe- 
quences  which  muft  have  taken  place,  if  Mayenne  had  been  victorious,  and  if 
the  king  had  fallen  at  Arques.  Such  fpeculations,  though  natural  and  unavoid- 
able, are  not  the  province  of  hiftory.  Perhaps,  in  no  portion  of  modern  an- 
nals, is  the  intereft  excited  by  the  events,  fo  great  j  or,  the  apparent  protection 
and  interpofition  of  Providence  fo  marked  and  legible  j  as  in  the  elevation  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  the  French  crown. 

forced. 
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c  H^A  P.  forced.     Marfhal  d'Aumont,  and  the  duke  of  Lon- 
i_ .^X-j  gueville,  arrived  firft;  and  were  fucceeded  by  four 
«s89-     thoufand  Englifh  troops,  together  with  a  fmall  fupply 
of  money,  advanced  him   by   Elizabeth,  which  the 
king   immediately    diftributcd    among    his    foldiers. 
W  ithout  lofing  an  inftant  in  inactivity,  he  followed 
the  enemy ;    retook  the  places  captured  by  them ; 
and  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to  a  general  en- 
gagement.    Finding  that  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was 
not  inclined  to  hazard  the  ifliie  of  a  battle;  and  that 
he    continued    his  progrefs  towards  the   frontier  of 
The  king    Flanders,  Henry  turned  fhort  to  Paris.     The  ado- 
ntfhmcnt  °f  tne  inhabitants  of  that  metropolis  was 
heightened  by  their  terror,  when  they  faw  the  prince, 
whom  they  had  only  a  few  days  preceding,  confidered 
as  a  fugitive,    and   a  prifoner;    arriving  before  the 
walls,  at  the  head  of  a   numerous,    and   victorious 
army.     Profiting  of  their  firft  alarm,  and  of  the  ab- 
ftnce  of  their  commander,  the. king  caufcd  the  fub- 
urbs,  which  were  defended  by  an  entrenchment,  to 
-  be  attacked  on  every  quarter.     The  enterprize  was 
He'ftorms    executed  with  vigour  j  attended   with  complete  fuc- 
thefuburbs,  cefs  ;  and  pufhed  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Parifians 
had  fcarcely  time  fufficient  to  fhut  their  gates  againft 
the  royalifts.     If  the  cannon  had  been  brought  up 
without  lofs  of  time,  nothing  could  have  faved  the 
capital  from  being  entered  by  florm.     The  carnage 
was  prodigious ;  and  the  ranibms,  paid  by  thofe  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  ferved  to  com- 
penfatt  for  the  defect  of  regular  pay  (46). 
•nd  retires        Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  menaced  Paris,  the 
f.om  die      ^u}cc  'Of  jyjayenne  inftantly  returned  to  its  relief]  and 
entered  it  on  the  day  fubfequent  to  the  capture  of  the 
fuburbs.     Henry,  whofe  forces  were  not  fufficient  to 
befiege  him  in  the  place,  on  receiving  the  intelligence, 

(46)  D'Aubigne,  Hid.  Univ.  vol.  Hi.  p.  213,  2*4-  '  Davila,  p.  856.  De 
Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  32 — 34.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Chron.  Nuven,  vol.  i.  p. 
270,  27 1»  Mczerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  416. 
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Withdrew  flowly  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles ;  and  CHAP. 
drawing  up  his  army  in  fight  of  the  Parifians,  waited  ^^^j 
to  fee  if  their  leader  was  difpofed  to  try  anew  the     25^9* 
chance  of  war.     But,  the  troops  of  the  League  had 
not  recovered  their  difgrace  at  Arques  ;  and  the  king 
finding  that  his  challenge  was  not  accepted,  directed 
his  courfe  to  Eflampes,  of  which  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  in  eight  days.     Incapable  of  compelling  the  Exploits  of 
enemy  to  face  him  in  the  field,  he  a  fecond  time  di-H:nry* 
vided  his  army   into  three  bodies,  and  purfued  his 
m arc rr  towards  the  Loire;  while  the  duke  of  Lon- 
gueville,  and  Givry,  at  the  head  of  two  considerable 
detachments,  fufcained  his  adherents  in  Picardy,  and 
in  Champagne.     Victory  attended  him,  wherever  he 
moved.     Vendome>    a  city  of  his   patrimonial   do- 
main, and  capable  from  its  ftrength,  of  making   a 
long  retlR-ance,  was  entered  by  the  foldiers,  after  a 
fhort  and  feeble  defence (47).     Notwkhftanding  the 
advanced  feafon,  he  continued  unremittingly  to  pufh 
his  military  operations.     Having  vifited  the  city  of  He  takes 
Tours,  into  which  he  made  his  entry  amid'ft  the  accla-  '^ 
mations  of  the  inhabitants  -,  and  having,  on  account 
of  the  diftrafted  condition    of  the    kingdom,   poft- 
poned  his  promifed  convocation  of  the  nobility  for 
the  fettlement  of  religion,  till  the  month  of  March 
enfuing ;  he  rejoined  his   troops.     Mans  fell  into  his 
pofleflion,  by  capitulation;  and  it  was  followed  by 
the   reduction   of  various   other   places.       Entering 
Normandy,  in  defiance  of  the 'rigours  of  winter*  he 
compelled  Alenfon.  to  furrenderj  made  the  garrifbn 
of  Falaife,  and  their  commander,  the  count  of  BrifTac, 
prifoners;  and  after  an  obftinate  fiegc,  became  maf- 
ter of  Honfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the   Seine.     The 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  exertions-,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  fuccefs,  while  it  incieafed  the  confidence 

(47)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  65,  66,     Chron,  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  275,  276. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  his  own  forces,    imprefled   his   adverfaries   with 
i^J^j  amazement  and  condensation  (48). 
1589-         During  thefe  important  tranfactions,  the  duke  of 
of  Mayenne,  dilatory  and   inert,  either  remained  inac- 
tjve  ^t  par\S)  occupied  with  regulations  of  a  political  • 
nature  -,  or,  made  only  feeble  efforts  for  the  recovery 
of  his  military  charadter,  and  the  re-eftabJifhment  of 
.>:.•     the   affairs   of  his  party.     After  a  fpecies  of  inter- 
regnum of  near  four  months,  fubfequent  to  Henry 
the  Third's  deceafe,  that  commander,  fearful  left  the 
king  of  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Holy  See$ 
fhould  attempt  to  nominate  a  fucceffor  to  the  throne  j 
caufed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  publicly  pro- 
No-     claimed,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the   Tenth.     He 
er.      ^id  not  lefs  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  execu- 

Cardmal  ot  r     \  i   i  •  •   •  r     i 

Bourbon,     tive  power  or  the  crown ;  and  his  recognition  or  the 

proclaimed  imprifoned  cardinal  produced  the  effect  which  he  had 
forefeen,  and  which  he  probably  defired.  Henry, 
apprehenfive  that  if  his  uncle  fhould,  by  any  accident, 
be  liberated,  the  League  might  derive  advantages 
from  his  name ;  redoubled  the  precautions,  for  fe- 
curing  him  in  confinement.  He  had  already  been 
removed  to  the  ca(tle  of  Fontenay  in  Poitou,  where 
he  was  guarded  with  the  utmoft  vigilance  (49). 

internal  The  internal  fends  and  animofities  of  the  League ; 

League.  *  the  number  of  rival,  and  almoft  co-equal  chiefs ;  and 
the  oppofite  nature  of  their  views,  pretenfions,  and 
expectations ;  impofed  great,  if  not  infurmountable 
obftacles,  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  operations.  Men- 
doza,  the>  ambaffador  of  Philip  the  Second,  who 
refided  in  the  capital,  difpenfed  the  large ffes  of  his 
mailer,  wi'th  politic  attention  to  the  Spanifh  interefts ; 
and  was  far  from  rendering  the  duke  of  Mayenne  in- 
dependent of  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  arrival  of 
Gaetano,  the  Papal  legate,  difpatched  by  Sixtus, 

(48)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  67—69,  and  p.  80 — 85.      Chron.  Nov.    vol.  ii 
p.  296 — '199,  and  p.  317,  318.  (49)  Meierai,  vol.  ix.  p.  4*9,  430. 

Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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tended  to  augment,  rather  than  to  diminidi  the  jea-  CHAP. 
loufy  and  diTlruft  of  that  general,  by  his  notorious  ^^^^ 
partiality  to  the  meafures  of  Spain.      Mayenne  did     ,589. 
not-wait  for  his  prefence>  to  reject  the  propofition 'of 
Mendoza,  for  acknowledging  Philip  protector  of  the 
League ;   though  he  xvarmly   demanded  fupplies  of 
men  and  money  for  fupporting  the  war.     The  dukes 
of  Nemours  and  Aumale,  as  well  as  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Lorrain,  augmented  by  their  continual  dif- 
fenfions,  the  general  confufion :  while,  the  Parifians, 
not  lefs  fhaken  and  divided  among  themfelves,  feemed 
only  to  unite  in  one  common  lentiment ;  the  detef- 
tation  of  herefy,  and  the  refolution  to  undergo  every 
extremity,    rather  than   to  fubmit   to   their   rightful 
fovereign(5o). 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  by  his  courage,  adti-  Refpea  Of 
vity,  and   fuccefs,  not  orjly  attracted  the  refpect  ofp°™j^for 
his  own  fubje£ls  ;  but,  received  the  moil  flatteringHe"ry- 
teftimonies  of  friendfhip  and  confideration  from  fo- 
reign powers.     The  Republic  of  Venice,  conitantly  Venice. 
attached  to  France  as  her  natural  ally,  and  equally  ap- 
prehehfive  of  the  augmenting  power   of  Philip  the 
Second  ;  exhibited  the  warmett  demonftrations  of  ge- 
neral joy,  at  the  intelligence   of  Henry's   acceffion. 
The  Senate  did  not  even  hefitate,  or  delay,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonftrances  and  menaces  of  the  Papal 
nuntio,  infbntly  to  recognize  him  as  king  of  France, 
by  a  public  decree (51).     Ferdinand,  great  duke  of Tufcany. 
Tufcany,  though  he  had  recently  contracted  a  clofe 
alliance  wich  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  by  marrying  his 
daughter;  and  though  he  was  retrained  by  pruden- 
tial considerations,  from  venturing  on  fo  bold  a  mea- 
fure ;  yet,  did  not  lefs  tranimic  to  the  new  king,  aiTu- 
ranees  of  his  devotion.     He  even  authorized  Henry's 
agent  at  his  court,  to  promife  the    lame  pecuniary 

.£";.  -4.*.       •  i 

(50)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  284 — 289.     Mezeray,  vol.  -x.  p.  430—437. 

(51)  De  Thou,  vol»  xi.  p.  5^-^63,  and  p.  67.      Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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CHAP,  loan,  which  he  had  engaged  to  advance  for  his  prede- 

i^^j  ceffor  -,  and  to  open  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  of 

i589-     his  niece,  the  princefs  Mary  of  Medecis,  with  one  of 

the  princes  of  the  blood  of  France (52).      Similar 

teftimonies  of  affection  and  refpect  were  conveyed  by 

Switzerland,  the  duke  of  Mantua (53).  The  Swifs  cantons  had 
already  deputed  commilfioners,  to  felicitate  him  on 
his  fuccefiion ;  to  enjoin  their  troops  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  his  fervice  j  and  to  requeft  a  renewal  of  the 
antient  treaties  fubfifting  between  the  Helvetic  union 

German  and  Henry  the  Third  (54).  From  the  Proteftant 
princes  of  the  German  empire,  he  was  fecure  of 
effectual  fupportj  and  Cafimir,  who  adminiftered 
the  affairs  of  the  palatinate,  demonftrated  his  adhe- 
rence, by  giving  directions  to  levy  troops  without 
delay,,  which  were  conducted  to  his  afliftance  by 
Sancy,  early  in  the  enfuing  year(55). 

England.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  true  to  her  own  in- 
terefts  and  thofe  of  her  people,  furnifhed  Henry  with 
a  body  of  forces,  foon  after  the  action  .at  Arques  5 
and  if  her  fcanty  revenues,  added  to  the  various  de- 
mands on  her  exchequer,  did  not  admit  her  to  make 
confiderable  remittances  of  money,  (he  had,  never- 
thelefs,  accompanied  her  military  aid,  with  a  fmall 
pecuniary  fupply(56).  Even  James  the  Sixth,  king 

Scotland,  of  Scotland,  a  prince,  whofe  pacific  character,  and 
inaptitude  for  war,  feemed  to  difqualify  him  for  active 
fervice  in  the  field  •,  yet,  animated  by  enthufiafm  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  had,  pre- 
vious to  Henry's  elevation  to  the  throne  of  France, 
offered  to  conduct  fix  thoufand  Scots  to  his  afliftance 
in  perfon,  and  to  maintain  therrr  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  (57).  He  had  recently  proved  the  fincerity  of 
his  former  profefTiorjs,  by  fending  over  to  Dieppe  a 

(52)  De  Thou,  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  64.       Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  422. 

(53)  DeThou,  ibid.  (54)  Ibid,  p.  59.  (55)  Ibid,  p.  92— 
98.                  (56)    Ibid,  p.   32.         .         (57)    Original  Letter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  Voltaire,  vol.  x,  p.  239. 
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body  of  a  thoufand  men  (58).     Prince  Maurice  ofc  HAP. 
NalTau,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  Republic  <^^j 
of  Holland,  induced  the  States  General,  even  when     *589» 
ftruggling  themfelves  againft  the  power  of  Spain,  to  Holland* 
aflift  the  king  of  France  with  ammunition  and  mo- 
ney (5  9).      The  kingdoms  of  the  north  were   too 
remote,  or  too  feeble,  to  take  any  part  in  the  trou- 
bles of  the  French  monarchy.     Denmark   was  go- 
verned by  a  minor  prince,  Chriftian  the  Fourth ;  and 
Sweden,    under  John  the  Third,    had  relapfed  into 
oblivion.     In  Germany,  the  reigning  branch  of  the1™?6"3* 
houfe  of  Auftria,  which  had  excited  fuch  terror  un-  A°uftria. 
der  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  which,  under  Ferdinand 
the  Firft,  and  Maximilian  the  Second,  continued  ftill 
to  infpire  refpect ;  was  fallen  into  complete  infignifi-  Rodoiph  th* 
cance,  in  the  hands  of  Rodoiph  the  Second.     ThatSe 
fovereign,    who,    before   he   afcended  the    Imperial 
throne,  had  given  the  mod  promifing  expectations  of 
virtue  and  capacity,  difappointed  the  general  hopes 
entertained  of  his  adminiftration.     DifTolute,  relaxed, 
and  governed  by   his  miftreffes,    he  abandoned  the 
concerns  of  the   empire,    to    minifters   deftitute   of 
ability  or  refolution.     Indolent,  and  averfe  to   bufl- 
nefs,  he  fufTered  every  fpecies  of  abufe  to  be  prac- 
tiled  with  impunity  in  his  hereditary  dominions.     He 
was  defpifed  in  Bohemia,  nearly  driven  out  of  Hun- 
gary, and  almoft  forgotten  in  the  empire  (60).    Such 
a  prince  was  ill  qualified  to  fecond  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  court  of  Madrid  ^  and  he  feemed  to  dif- 
play'as  little  inclination,  as  he  pofleffed  ability,  to  co-* 
operate  with  the  Spariiili  branch  of  his  family. 

Henry  wanted   noc,    however,    powerful    foreign  terrain* 
enemies  to  impede  his  conquefts,  and  to  retard,  if 
not   totally  prevent,  the  redudion  of  his  rebellious 
fubjects.     The  duke   of  Lorrain,    impelled  by  the 
chimerical    expectations   of  raifing  his   fon  to    the 

(58)  Davila,  p.  854.  (59)  De  Thott,  vol.  xj.  p.  240* 

(60)  Pfeftel,  vol.  ii.  p.  ai8. 
\ 
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CHAP,  throne  of  France  ;  and  connected  by  a  common  ori- 
gin, with  the  duke  of  Mayenne ;  continued  to  aid 


him  with  his  forces  (6 1).  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  allied  to  Philip  the  Second,  whofe  daughter 
he  had  married ;  fuftained  by  Spanifh  troops ;  and 
ready  to  embark  in  any  projects  which  promifed  aug- 
mentation  of  power,  or  territory;  had  already  ad- 
charies  vanced  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  itfelf.  Embar- 
Emanuei.  raffecj  w|t}1  a  war  'm  which  he  was  engaged  againft  the 
city  and  Republic  of  Geneva,  he  was  relu6tantly 
compelled  to  defer  the  commencement  of  his  plans, 
till  the  enfuing  year.  It  would  feem  that  >  they  were 
limited  to  the  conquefl,  or  acquifition  of  the  two 
sixtusthe  provinces  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  which  lay  con- 
tiguous to  his  own  dominions (62).  Sixtusthe  Fifth, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  had  manifefted 
his  enmity  to  the  family  of  Bourbon,  in  its  utmoft 
force.  But,  his  impatience  and  indignation,  at  the 
fpecies  of  captivity  in  which  Philip  the  Second  held 
the  holy  fee,  and  at  the  tyranny  exercifed  by  the  Spa- 
nifh  cardinals,  who  attempted  to  fetter,  or  to  direct 
all  his  meafures  -,  infpired  him  with  other  fentiments. 
At  the  preffing  inftances  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
of  the  agents  of  Mayenne,  he  had,  it  is  true,  dif- 
patched  his  legate,  Gaetano,  into  France  :  but,"  hb 
inflructions  were,  by  no  means,  decidedly  hoftile  to 
Henry  the  Fourth.  On  the  contrary,  they  mani- 
fefted a  difpofition  rather  to  conciliate,  than  to  irri- 
tate ;  and  were  fuch  as  the  father  and  head  of  the 
Chriilian  church  might  dictate,  without-  degrading,  or 
debafing  his  character  (63). 

Philip  the        The  united  efforts  of  all  the  external  enemies  of 
Second.      the  new  king,  were,  however,  weak  and  contemp- 
tible,   cpmpared  with  thofe  of  Philip  the   Second. 

•     (61)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  261,  262.  (62)    De  Thou,    vol.  xi. 

p.  72,  73,  and  p.  75 — 79.      Chron.   Nov.  vol«  i.  p.  279—281.       Mtzeray, 
vol.  ix.  p.  423.  (63)  Ibid.  p.  428. 

During 
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During  the  reign  and  life  of  Henry  the  Third,  hec  HZA  p« 
had  obferved  fome  degree  of  difguife^  and  impofed  ^^^j 
fome  reflraint  on  his  ambitious,  or  deflructive  pro-  1589. 
jects.  The  alliance  fubfifting  between  the.  houfes  of 
Valois,  and  of  Auilria  -,  together  with  the  undoubted 
attachment  of  Henry  to  the  Catholic  faith,  induced 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  negotiate  in  fecret  with  the 
Guifes,  and  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  between  the  two 
crowns.  But,  when  the  fceptre  devolved  to  a  Hugo- 
not,  Philip  inftantly  difdained  all  further  concealment, 
or  meafures  of  referve.  The  pretext  of  herefy, 
againft  which,  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  had  de- 
clared unqualified  hoftility,  was  too  convenient  a 
inafk  for  veiling  his  ultimate  views,  not  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  it  without  delay.  He  was,  befides,  the  here- 
ditary enemy  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  whofe  antient 
and  patrimonial  dominions  he  retained,  in  virtue  of 
the  ufurpation  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  The  va-  Hisamtn- 
Cancy  of  the  French  throne  feemed  to  open  to  him  !leusPr°- 
no  diftant  profpect,  either  of  placing  on  it  his  daugh-JLC 
ter,  Clara  Ifabella ;  or,  at  lead,  of  reducing  the  mo- 
narchy to  a  (late  of  complete  ruin.  He  had  already 
determined  to  take  an  open  part  in  favour  of  the 
League ;  to  laviih  his  treafures  -,  and  even,  if  requi- 
fite,  to  fend  his  forces  to  combat  Henry.  Yet,  ren- 
dering his  affected  zeal  and  liberality  completely  fub- 
fervient  to  his  policy,  he  attempted  to  conflitute 
himfelf  the  protector  and  arbiter  of  Mayenne  him- 
felf.  Raffled  in  that  defign,  he  did  not  defift  from 
his  plans ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with  the  title  only 
of  an  auxiliary,  he  expected  from  the  effect  of  time 
and  favourable  accidents^  the  completion  of  his 
willies  (64). 

The  enormous  power  of  fo  great  a  monarch,  ap-  Grandeur; 
peared  to  be  aim  oft  irrefiftible,  when  joined  to  theandmasni- 

•i  •  r   T  T  T          T-I  i  i\     f  i          T  •     tu^e  of  the 

other  enemies  or  Henry  the  rourth.      Befides  hisspanifhm^ 

,.,  f.      narchy. 
(64)  Mezeraij  vol.  ix.  p.  431.     Chron.  Nav,  vol.  i.p.  285 — 289. 
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c  H  A  P.  numerous  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  Europe,  the 
t^J^j  richeft  portions  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  of  the  New 
1589.  World,  belonged  to  Spain.  Portugal,  with  all  her 
colonies;  the  difcoveries  made  -  by  Gama,  and  the 
conquefts  effected  by  Albuquerque ;  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  only  a  few  years  preceding.  His  revenues 
feemed  to  be  as  vaft  as  his  ambition,  and  as  inexhauf- 
tible  as  his  third  of  dominion.  The  veteran  bands, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  if  united  to  the 
1  forces  of  the  League,  mud,  in  all  probability,  crufh 
the  inferior  army  of  a  prince,  as  yet  unfettled  in  the 
throne,  and  incapable  of  contending  with  fo  vaft  a 
difparity.  The  repulfe,  fuflained  at  Arques,  could 
only  be'efteemed  a  refpite ;  and  Europe,  with  anxious 
folicitude,  anticipated  as  neither  doubtful,  nor  remote, 
the  final  deftru&ion  of  Henry. 

caufesand       ^ut>    tne   Spanifh   greatnefs,  which   infpired  fuch 
principles  of  terror,  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  exaggerated,  if 
'•  not  ideal.     Philip  had,  himfelf,  fapped  its  founda- 
tions, and  precipitated  its  decline.     The  treafures  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  were  diffipated  in  his  expenfive 
enterprizes,  to  which  the  wealth  of  both  the  Indies 
•was  unequal.     His  fubjecls  perceptibly  diminifhed  in 
numbers ;  and  induftry  funk  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 
The  late  unfortunate  expedition  againft  England,  had 
broken  his  naval  flrength  :  the  long  wars  in  the  Low 
i  Countries,    though   they  formed  a  foldiery  of  un- 

equalled (kill ;  yet,  drained  his  exchequer.     He  could 
Only  attack  France,    by   expofmg  Flanders ;  and   in 
venturing  on  the  experiment,  he  gratified  his  refent- 
ment,  at  the  expence  of  his  interefts.     He  was,  be- 
fides,  declining  in  years,  and  haftening  towards  the 
state  of      termination  of  his  long  reign.     His  only  fon  was  a 
Spain,  to-    minor,  inexperienced,  and  of  feeble  capacity.     The 
dofeofphi-  ve^  which  had  concealed  the  weaknefs  and  difeafes  of 
HP  the  Se-  the  Sparjifh  monarchy  from  general  infpeclion,  fell 
'         with  Philip   the   Second.      Under  his  fucceffor,    it 

faintly 
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faintly  fuflained  the  attacks  made  on  it,  by  foreign  CHAP. 
It  was  convulfed  and  fhaken  during   the  t  _*'_  * 


nations. 


reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth  j  and  the  efforts  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Holland,  could  fcarcely  preferve 
it  from  complete  fubverfion,  under  the  languid  admi- 
niftration  of  the  laft  prince  of  the  Spanifh  branch  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 


1589. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Battle  of  Ivry. — Viftory  of  the  king. — Conferences  of 
it. — Henry  marches  to  Paris. — Death  of  the  cardinal 
'of  Bourbon.— Siege  of  Paris. — Famine. — Caujes  which 
protracted  itsfurrender. — March  of  the  duke  of  Parma 
into  France. — Henry  raifes  the  fiege. — Military  ope- 
rations on  both  fides. — Return  of  {he  duke  of  Parma, 
into  Flanders. — Events  in  Brittanny,  and  in  Pro- 
vence.— Death  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth. — Election  of  Gre- 
gory the  Fourteenth.* — Attack  of  St.  Denis. — Siege,  of 
Chartres. — Intrigues  of  the  young  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon.— EdiB  of  toleration,  in  favour  of  the  Protef- 
tants. — Papal  monitories^  publt/bed  againft  the  king. 
— Situation  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne.—Hoftilities. — 
Efcape  of  the  duke  of  Guife  from  Tours. — Death  of 
La  None. — Enterprises  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. — *  Arri- 
val of  the  German  auxiliaries. — Death  of  Gregory 
the  Fourteenth.' — fr an/aft  ions  at  Paris. — Violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  of  fixteen. — Tlmr  puni/hment. 
• — Aft  of  oblivion  publifhed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne. 

P.  TT7HILE   the  king,    with   almoft   unexampled 
^^_j    VV     celerity,  and  in  defiance  of  the    rigours  of 
1590.     winter,  at  the  head  of, a  victorious  army,  fubjected 
nearly  the  whole  traft  of  country  lying  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire  ;  the  "duke  of  Mayenne  prepared 
siege  of      to  take  the  field.     Importuned  by  the  Parifians,  he 
underto°k  to  open  the  pafTages,  which  prevented  the 
entrance  of  provifions  into  the  capital  -,  and  after  re- 
ducing the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  and  Pontoiie,  he  fat 
down  before  Meulan.     The  town,  fituated  upon  the 
Seine^  was  rendered  more  important  by  a  fort,  con- 

ftruded 
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ftruftecl  in  an  ifland  which  divides  the  flream.    Beren-  CHAP. 
gueville,  the  governor,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  ^^l*. 
the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,    repulfed.  them  with     X590. 
lofs ,  and  by  his  defperate  valour,  added  to  his  mili- 
tary fkill,  enabled  the  king  'to  come  in  perfon,  to  his 
relief.      The   army   of  the  League  was,  at  length, 
compelled  to  defift  from  the  enterprjze  ;  while  Henry, 
fatisfjed  with  having  fruftrated  their  defign,  drew  off 
his  forces  towards  Dreux,  of  which  he  immediately 
began  the  fiege(i). 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who,  in  con-    March. 
fequence  of  his  preifing  folickations  to  the  duke  of  The  king 
Parma,  had  been  joine.d  by  a  confiderable  body  ofjiae1'ee80tj?e 
infantry  and  cavahy,  commanded  by  count  Egmont ;  Dreux. 
bent  his  march  towards  Dreux.     The  garrifon  had 
defended  the  city  with  an  intrepidity  and  obftinacy, 
not  inferior  to  that  difplayed  at  Meulanj  and  Henry, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
withdrew  his  artillery,  and  decamped  from  before  the 
place.     In  a  council  of  war,  convoked  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  give  battle  to 
Mayenne.     Many  reafons  prompted  the  king  to  em- 
brace fo  hazardous  a  meafure,    notwithstanding  the  HS  deter- 
inferiority  of  his  numbers.     It  was  more  analogous 
to  the  character  of  Henry,  whole  .courage  and  ardour  enemy, 
always  impelled  him  to  the  mod  decifive  and  gene- 
rous  refolutions.     The   valour,    loyalty,    and  expe- 
rience of  the   nobility  and   gentry,  who  conftituted 
a  large  proportion  of  his  troops,  infpired  him  with 
confidence ;  and  he  was  deftitute  of  the  pecuniary 
refources,  indifpenfable  for  protra6ling  a  campaign, 
in  prefence  of  a  fuperior  adverfary.     Animated  by 
thefe  confiderations,  he  did  not  heritate  to  march  to- 
wards Mayenne  -,  and  as  it  became  requifite,  in  order 
to  occupy  an  advantageous  pofition,  to  turn  his  back 
for  a  Ihort  time  on  the  army  of  the  League,  his  mo- 

(i)  Mezeray,  vol.  Ix.  p.  432,  433.     Dp  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  86—92. 
D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  227, 

*  :  tions 
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CHAP.  tjons  Were  miflaken  for  an  intention  of  flying,  and 
augmented  their  eagernefs  to  bring  him  to  a  decifive 
engagement  (2). 

This  impatience  was,  notwithftanding,  confined  to 
the  foldiers,  and  did  not  extend  to  their  commander. 
The  duke,  aware  of  the  advantages  poflefTed  by  the 
royalifts,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  his  fupe- 
riority  of  troops,  defired  to  avoid  an  action.  But, 
the  difgrace  of  retiring  [before  a  fmaller  army  j  the 
importunity  of  the  officers  j  and  the  contemptuous 
reproaches  of  count  Egmont,  who  threatened  to  chaf- 
tife  the  temerity  of  the  enemy  with  the  Flemifh  auxi- 
liaries under  his  command,  overcame  his  reluctance. 
In  the  difpofition  and  order  of  his-forces,  the  vifcount 
de  Tavannes,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  fight, 
committed  an  error,  which  was  attended  with  very 
fatal  confequences.  Inftead  of  leaving  a  fufficient 
fpace  between  the  battalions  of  infantry,  for  the  ca- 
valry to  rally  and  return  to  the  charge,  he  drew  up 
the  foot  fo  clofe,  as  to  impede  their  own  operations, 
and  eventually  to  produce  general  confufion(3). 
pifpofitions  On  the  contrary,  never  were  tne  eminent  military 
Senrby  endowments  of  Henry  more  confpicuoufly,  or  fuc- 
cefsfully  difplayed,  than  at  the  battle  of  Ivry.  His 
activity  pervaded  every  part  of  the  camp,  and  left 
nothing  to  the  direction  of  others,  which  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  infpect  in  perfon.  His  heroic  contempt  of 
danger  and  death  was  tempered  by  fteady  courage, 
and  regulated  by  fentiments  of  the  moft  elevated 
piety  and  refignation  to  the  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence. Biron  ably  fupported  his  fovereign,  in  all 
the  fubordinate  parts  of  duty  ;  and  the  general  ar- 
dour of  the  troops  gave  a  happy  prefage  of  victory. 
i4th March.  At  the  firft  onfet,  the  Walloon  horfe  led  by  Eg- 
Battie  of  rnorit,  broke  the  royal  cavalry  oppofed  to  them,  and 


(2)  Davila,  p.  891—5593.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  4.35*  436. 
(3J  Davila,  R»  897— -899.     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  119,  iio. 
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produced  a  temporary  diforder ;  but,  being  rudely  CHAP. 
charged  in  their  rear,  they  were  in  turn  routed,  cut  u^X-» 
in  pieces,  and  their  commander  killed.  In  the  center,  J59°- 
Henry,  oppofed  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  contended 
for  his  crown.  Jt  is  admitted,  that  the  latter  was,  by 
no  means,  wanting  to  himfelf  on  this  occafion ;  and 
that  his  defeat  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  caufes, 
which  he  could  neither  obviate,  nor  furmount.  The 
German  cavalry,  unable  to  rally  behind  the  battalions, 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  totally  Bordering 
the  main  body  j  and  became,  in  a  great  meafure, 
ufelefs.  After  a  fhort,  though  obftinate  conflict,  the 
army  of  the  League  gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  di- 
rection. Mayenne,  accompanied  with  fcarcely  fifty 
followers,  long  maintained  his  ground,  and  endea- 
voured to  reftore  the  battle.  But,  finding  all  at- 
tempts of  that  nature  vain,  he  retreated  with  precipi- 
tation over  the  river  Eure,  and  caufed  the  bridge  to 
be  broken  doWn,  in  order  to  impede  purfuit.  The 
Switzers,  who  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  in- 
fantry,  and  who  had  not  yet  engaged ;  being  fur- 
rounded  by  the  victorious  royalifts,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  allowed  quarter.  But,  the  German 
horfe,  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  defeat ; 
and  who,  after  having  been  raifed  and  levied  in  the 
empire,  for  the  king's  fervice,  had  entered  into  that 
of  the  League;  were  feverely  punifhed  for  their 
breach  of  fidelity.  By  Henry's  order,  they  were 
attacked,  and  put  to  the  fword.  The  flaughter  was 
very  confiderable,  and  accompanied  with  every  mark 
of  fignal  victory.  Mayenne,  not  regarding  himfelf 
as  fecure  inihe  town  of  Mantes,  though  at  a  great 
diflance  from  the  fcene  of  action,  withdrew  on  the 
following  day,  to  St.  Denis  (4). 

>•'  •••;•.  ?*-; 

(4)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  72—74.  D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  128 — 233.  De  Thou, 
vol.  xi.  p.  124 — 129.  Mezeray,  vol^ix.  p.  436—439.  Davila,  p,  896—907, 
Chroa.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  327—335. 
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c  H^A  P.      jt  is  probable,  that  if  the  king  had  improved  his 
\^-^j  advantage  with  celerity,  and  advanced,  without  lofs 
J59°-     of  time,  to  Paris ;  the  impreflion  made  by  his  recent 
'  fuccefs,  added  to  the  unprepared  ftate  of  the  metro- 
improve  die  polis,  might  have  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  Parifia?s 
ory'      to  forrender.     He  was  ftrenuoufly  exhorted  to  acce- 
lerate his  march,  by  fome  of  his  moft  faithful  and 
experienced  captains ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that 
he  felt  the  expediency  of  the  advice.     But,  like  his 
antagonift,  Mayenne,  he  had  many  factions  in  his 
'own  camp,  and  numerous  opponents  among  thofe 
who  maintained  his  caufe.     The  Catholic  lords  and 
gentlemen  were  not  difpofed  to  elevate  a  Hugonot 
to  the  throne,  and  to  exterminate  the  League  j  though 
their  indignation  for  the  airafiination  of  Henry   the 
Third,  and  their  reliance  on  the  promifes  of  his  fuc- 
cefibr  to  embrace  the  Romifh  faith,  induced  them  to 
ofit.  lirpport  his  title.     Biron  was  accufed  of  not  defiring 
to  terminate  a  war,  which  rendered  him  necefTary  -, 
and  d'O,  fuperintendent   of  the  finances,  purpofely 
refufed,  or  withheld  the  money  indifpenfable  for  pay- 
ing the  foreign  auxiliaries.     Fifteen  days  elapied,  be- 
fore the  royal  army  was  in  a  condition  to  profecute 
the  late  victory  \  and'fo  critical  a  delay  was  improved 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  recovered  from  their  firft 
confirmation  (5).    It  was  probably  aflerted  with  more 
reafon,  that  if  the  duke  of  Mayenne  had  been  able  to 
put  a  flrong  garrifon  into  the  town  of  Mantes;  he 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  deprived  Henry  of 
every  beneficial  confequence  from  the  luccefs  of  his 
arms,  and  incapacitated  him  from   approaching  the 
capital  (6). 

n  of     That  commander,  overcome  with  his  emotions  of 
Ma  tine °f  ^arne  anc^  concern   at  his  defeat,  remained  during 
fome  days  at  St.  Denis,  unwilling  to  meet  the  re- 

(5)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  77.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  343.     Mezeray,  vol.  Ix. 
p.  440,  441.  (6)  Ibid.  p.  440. 
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proaches  of  the  Parifians,  or  to  expofe  himfelf  to  c  Hi}A  p< 
their  re  fen  tment.  But,  the  exhortations  of  his  filler,  \^^j 
the  duchefs  of  Montpenfier ;  the  confolatory  ad  mo-  J59°- 
hition  of  the  Papal  legate,  who,  having  arrived  in 
the  metropolis,  had /embraced  the  interefts'  of  the 
League  -,  and  the  promifes  of  Mendoza,  the  Spaniih 
ambaffador,  foori  roufed  him  to.  exertion.  As  it  was 
evident  that  Paris  would  fpeedily  be  inverted,  and 
that,  unlefs  fuccoured  by  a  foreign  power,  it  could 
not  ultimately  be  preferved  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  •,  it  was  determined  to  depute  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  in  perfon  to  the  court  of  JBrufTels,  to  de- 
mand afiiftance.  During  his  abfence,  his  maternal 
brother,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  was  conftituted  go- 
vernor of  the  metropolis.  The  inhabitants  them- 
felves,  far  from  exhibiting  any  marks  of  apprehenfion 
at  the  late  adverfe  occurrences ;  or  difplaying  a  defire 
to  deprecate  the  approaching  difafter  of  a  fiege ;  pro- 
fefTed  a  readinefs  to  undergo  every  renunciation,  and 
even  death  itfelf,  rather  than  fubmit  to  a  heretic,  ex- 
communicated by  the  holy  fee.  Encouraged  by  fo 
many  proofs  of  tonftancy  and  adherence,  Mayenne 
inftantly  fet  out  for  Flanders  j  while  Nemours,  a 
prince,  who,  though  only  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
exhibited  the  talents  and  refources  of  riper  age,  loft 
not  a  moment  in  conftru6ling,  or  repairing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris.  The  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and 
the  meafures  of  Henry,  precluded  him,  notwith- 
ftanding,  from  taking  thofe  fteps  for  the  fupply  of 
provifions,  without  which  it  appeared  to  be  impoffible 
to  make  a  long,  or  effectual  refinance  (7). 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  royal  army  advancing  28th March. 
along  the  Seine,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  almoll  ^^caspie 
all  the  towns  and  fortrefTes,  which  command  the  paf-  capital. 
fage  of  that  river,  as  well  as  of  the  Yonne,  and  the 
Marne.     Henry,  defirous  rather  to  reduce  Paris  by 

(7)  Chron.  Nov.  vol«  i.  p.  344. 

famine^ 
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to  enter  it  by  ftorm,  began  by  cutting 
off  the  only  fources,  from  which  fubfiftence  could  be 
obtained.  Anxious  to  gain  a  fhort  interval,  and,  if 
pofiible,  to  obtain  a  cefiation  of  arms,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  duke  of  Mayenne's  return,  Gae~ 
tano,  the  legate,  opened  a  fallacious  negotiation  with 
to  gram  a  marfhal  Biron,  for  peace.  But,  the  king,  aware  of 

lufpenfioa        •.*.,.  •  .r  /•     ,  i  •/-/•,         T 

of  vms.  the  infidious  intention  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League, 
and  regarding  the  reduction  of  Paris  as  neither  diftant 
nor  doubtful,  refufed  to  fufpend  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms.  From  every  part  of  France,  intelligence  of 
the  mod  profperous  nature  was  received.  In  Au- 
vergne,  his  adherents  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the 
enemy,  at  the  town  of  Iffoire,  on  the  fame  day  when 
he  had  vanquifhed  the  army  of  Mayenne,  at  Ivry. 
Some  advantages  of  inferior  confequence  were  ob- 
tained in  other  provinces  j  and  on  all  fides,  his  affairs 
feemed  to  be  haflening  to  a  fpeedy  and  fortunate  ter- 
mination (8). 

Death  of  the  The  embarraffments  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  were 
furtner  augmented  by  an  event  which  took  place  at 
tnis  period.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whole  name 
had  ferved  hitherto  to  contain  within  bounds  the  va- 
rious pretenders  to  the  crown,  expired  at  the  caftle  of 
Fontenay,  in  Poitou,  opprefTed  with  age  and  infir- 
mities. Philip  the  Second,  who  beheld  the  throne 
vacant,  and  the  head  of  the  League  reduced,  as  a 
fuppliant,  to  demand  affiftance,  in  order  to  fave  him- 
felf  and  his  party  from  total  ruin  >  became  the  arbiter 
of  both,  and  might  dictate  the  conditions  on  which 
he  would  confent  to  march  his  forces  into  France.  It 
required  the  utmoft  addrefs  in  Mayenne,  to  protract 
die  viecifion  on  a  point  of  fuch  delicacy  and  magni- 
-  tudc,  as  the  election  of  a  fovereign.  As  a  convo- 
cacion  Of  tne  States  General  was  indifpenfable,  he 

(8)   Chron.  Nov.  vol.   1.  p.   345,  and  p.    347—  354.      Mezeray,    vol.  ix. 
p.  439,  and  p.  441.     DeThou,  voU  xi.  p.  134—141,  and  p.  149  —  152. 
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promifed  to  aflemble  them  without  delay ;  and  in  the  c  H  A  p« 
intermediate  time  he  retained,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  u-^-j 
the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  monarchical  dignity.     J59°- 
The  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  devoted  to  the  League, 
and  whole  decrees  on  matters  of  confcience,  as  well 
as  theology,  were  regarded  with  profound  veneration 
by  all  the  adherents  of  that  faction;  had  not  even 
waited  for  the   cardinal's  deceafe,    to    anticipate   its  Decree  of 
effects.     In  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpofe,  they  ib-  £^™" 
lemnly  determined,  that  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
Henry  of  Bourbon   remained   equally  incapable  of 
ever  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  he- 
refy  and  apoftacy.     Thofe  who  fhoukl  adhere  to,  or 
favour  his  caufe,  were  ftigmatized  as  deferters  of  re- 
ligion, and   enemies  of   God  ;    while  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  was  alTerted  to  be  referved  for  fuch  as 
oppofed  his  pretenfions,  and  facrificed  their  lives  for 
the  holy  union  (9). 

Meanwhile,  Paris  was  completely  inverted  on  every  siege  of 
fide,  and  began  to  experience  the  calamities  infepa-  pans- 
rable  from  a  fiege.     It  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  memorable,  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  vies, 
in  extent  of  fufFerings  fuftained  by  the  befieged,  with 
any  of  antiquity.     Every  circumftance  relocating  k,  state  of  th- 
flrongly  characterizes  the  age,  and  attracts  attention,  capital,' 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred 
thoufand,  independent  of  the  garrifon ;  which  in  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  compofed  of  Germans  and  Swit- 
zers,    as    well   as   French,    fell   fhort   of  four  thou- 
flmd(io).     The  fubfifbence  and  provifions  of  every 
nature,  were  exceedingly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
fuch  a  multitude  ;  and  at  the  moderate  allowance  of 
only  a  pound  of  bread  to  each  individual,  a  day,  could 
not  laft  above  a  month  (n).     No  timely,  or  judi- 
cious precautions,  had  been  adopted,  either  for  ex-" 

(£)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.   p.    154 — 159.     Chron.  Nov.   vol.  i.  p.    356 — 359, 
Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  446,  447.  (10)  Ibid.  p.  443.  (j  j)  DC  Ti;ou, 

v«?l.  xi.  p,  162. 
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CHAP,  pelling  the  ufelefs  and  feeble  of  both  fexes ;  of  for 
^^j  providing  magazines    to   nourifli    them    during   the 
1590.     fiege.     Their  hopes  of  fuccour  from   the   duke  of 
Mayenne;  their  enmity  to  the  king;  and  their  en- 
thufiafm  in  fupport  of  the  Catholic  religion,  fupplied 
Famine,      the  place  of  all  other  requifites.     As  the  fiege  ad- 
vanced, every  Ipecies   of  fuftenanee   became   more 
fcarce  ;  and  after  devouring  all  the  animals  found  in 
the  place,  they  recurred  to  the  vileft,  and  moft  loath- 
fome  aliments.     It  imprefles   with  horror,  while   it 
ftrikingly  evinces  the  inflexible  conrrancy  of  the  peo- 
ple; that,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  Spanifh  ambafTa- 
dor,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  church-yards,  and  the 
Expedients  allies  of  the  dead  were  difturbed,  toTurnifh  a  noxious 
i7sProVr"f-  fubftitute  for   food.     A  pafte,   compofed  of  human 
bones  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  water,  was 
adminiftered,  to  afluage  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  but, 
far  from  prolonging,  it  only  fhortened  the  lives  of 
thofe  who  ventured  to  tafte  fo  unnatural  and  detef- 
table  a  mixture  (12).     The  grafs  which  grew  in  the 
deferted  ftreets  of  the  fuburbs,  was  voracioufly  de- 
voured by  the  miferable  wretches,  who   ftrove    by 
every  means  to  perpetuate  their  exiftence.     Thefe 
baneful,  or  ineffectual  experiments,  could  not  pre- 
vent the  rapid  progrefs  of  difeafe ;  and   more  than 
twelve  thoufand  perfons  perifhed,  during  the  fiege, 
either  of  inanition,  or  of  the  pernicious  nourifhment 
which  they  were  reduced  to  adopt  (13). 
June.  After  fome  weeks  of  felicitation,  the  duke  of  May- 

puke  of     enne  having,  not  without  difficulty,  obtained  a  body 
ertStesnnc     °f  Spanifh  and  Walloon  infantry,  from  the  governor 
France.      of  the  Low  CountrieSj  re-entered  France.     Henry, 
apprized  of  his  march,    determined  to  attack  him 
before  he  approached  the  capital.    Quitting  the  camp> 
at  the  head  of  more  than  two  thoufand  cavalry,  he 

(12)  Efprit  de  la  Ligue»  vol.  iii.  p.  173.  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  176,  177. 
Davila,  p.  937,  946.  Satyre  Menippee,  vol.  i.  p.  418,  419.  (13)  De  Thou, 
vol.  xi.  p.  176,  177. 
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advanced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  enemy"  had  CHAP. 
fcarcely  time  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  the  ^J^^ 
city  of  Laon  in  Picardy.  The  pofition  being,  how-  159°- 
ever,  too  ftrong  to  be  forced ;  and  the  duke  declining 
to  hazard  an  a&ion,  though  fuperior  in  numbers  ;  the  9th  June- 
king  returned  with  the  fame  difpatch,  and  refumed 
his  ftation  before  Paris.  During  his  abfence,  a  (lender 
fupply  of  provifions  had  been  thrown  into  it ;  but, 
which  was  inadequate  to  the  preffing  and  augmenting 
exigency  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  circumftance  ap- 
peared to  preclude  hope,  and  to  prove  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  protracting  the  fiege,  on  the  part  of  the 
Parifians.  The  troops,  conducted  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  were  unequal  to  any  vigorous  effort  for 
their  extrication;  anc^the  duke  of  Parma  did  not 
feem  difpofed  to  quit  the  Netherlands,  where  Mau- 
rice, prince  of  Orange,  menaced  various  places,  and 
only  waited  for  his  departure,  to  over- run  the  pro- 
vinces along  the  Maele  and  the  Iflel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  royal  army  was  reinforced  from  every  quar-  July' 
ter;  the  expectation  of  pillage,  \  and  of  the  certain 
reduction  of  the  metropolis,  alluring  adventurers  who 
crouded  to  the  king's  ftandard.  St.  Denis,  and  al- 
"  mod  all  the  other  fortrefies,  or  pofts,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  were  fucceffively  taken.  The  fuburbs,  Capture  of 
which  being  fortified  by  .  entrenchments  and  works, thc  fuburbs- 
had  hitherto  refitted,  were  carried  in  a  fingle  night, 
with  facility,  and  almoft  without  refifhmce.  Henry 
had  rejefted  their '  propofals  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hofti- 
lities,  though  he  offered  them  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation. Alarming  fymptoms  of  internal  confufion 
had  appeared,  which  menaced  inftirrection,  and  were 
not  quelled  without  recourfe  to  the  moil  violent  expe- 
dients. Only  time,  vigilance,  and  perfevemnce, 
feemed  to  be  demanded,  to  compel  the  Parifians  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  their  conqueror  (14). 

04)  De  Thou,  tol.  xi.  p.  167,  i6S,  and  p.  175-^-178.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i. 
.     P-  371—376. 
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CHAP.      Many  caufes  contributed,   neverthelefs,   to  avert 
,^J^L_j  the  impending  blow,  and  finally  to  extricate  them  from 
1590.     their  perilous  fituation.     The  duke  of  Nemours  ex- 
erted  not  only  an  invincible  courage,  but,    a  vaft 
variety  of  refources,  fcarcely  to  have  been  expecled 
from  a  prince  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.      The 
fertile  invention,    and    unconquerable  fpirit  of   the 
duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  i  fabricated,    with   unceafmg 
care,  fictitious  intelligence  of  the  duke  of   Parma's 
approach,  and  arrival.     Every  renunciation  and  hard- 
ihip  were  fhared  by  the  Papal  legate,  and  the  ambaf- 
fador  of  Philip  the  Second,  Mendoza.     While  the 
former  difpenfed  pardon  and  abfolution  to  the  infa- 
tuated multitude  \  and  promifed  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom to  fuch  as  fell  in  defence  of  the  faith  ;  the 
latter  diftributed  largefles  of  money,  provifions,  and 
Arts.ufed    affurances  of  fpeedy  relief  (15).     All  the   arts,    by 
wh*cn  a  furi°us  and  bigotted  people  can  be  ftimulated 
to  fupport  famine,  were  fuccefsfully  practifed.    Their 
zeal  was  inflamed  by  declamations  from  the  pulpit  ; 
their  imaginations  were  raifed  by  promifes  of  divine, 
or  fupernatural   afliftance;    and  their    fenfes   enter- 
tained with  proceffions,  in  which  the  religious  orders 
marched   through  the  principal   flreets,    grotefquely 


Powerful  as  were  thefe  engines  in  their  effect  on 
tne  mincj    they  muft  ftill  have  proved  unequal  to  re- 

smd  fupport.        ...  J  ,  .    .         r  ,  i  •       r  i 

pelling  hunger,  and  retaining  the  populace  in  fub- 
iniflion  ;  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  external 
means.  Provifions  of  many  kinds  were  permitted 
to  enter  Paris,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fiege.  Givry, 
who  commanded  at  Charenton,  an  important  poft, 
fituated  at  the  fpot,  in  which  the  river  Marne  falls 
into  the  Seine  ;  tempted  by  an  offer  of  five  thoufand 

(15)   Memoires  de  Villcroy,  vol.  ii.     Difcours  veritable  du  Siege  de  Paris, 
p.  413  —  522,  pafiirn.  (16)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  360,  361.      Saryre, 

Menip.  vol.  i.  p.  328  —  330. 
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crowns,  and  influenced  by  fentiments  of  gallantry  c  HnA  p* 
towards  his  miftrefs,  who  was  fhut  up  in  the  capital;  1^-^+4 
allowed  a  large  convoy  of  corn  and  wine  to  be  re-     iS9°» 
ceived  into  the  place  (17).     Sentiments  of  humanity 
operated  ftrongly  on  the  befiegers,  and  induced  them 
to  admit,  or  adminifter  relief  to  their  diftrefTed  and 
expiring  countrymen.     Towards  the  termination  of 
the  fiege,  a  regular  intercourfe  fubfifted  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  royal  troops.     Every  article  o£ 
luxury  or  commerce  which  Paris  contained,  was  bar- 
tered for  bread,  or  wine ;  and  the  Parifians  purchafed 
of  their  enemies  the  means  of  their  eventual  prefer-* 
vation(iB).     Even  the  king  himfelf  was  highly  in- 
ftrumental  to  prolonging  the  duration  of  their  refift-  Benignity 
ancc.     The  benignity  of  his  nature  melted  at  their  °f  Henr7* 
fufferings,  and  relaxed  the  feverity  of  his  vigilance. 
.Secure,  as  he  imagined,  that  the  duke   of  Parma 
would  not  abandon  the  Netherlands,  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  Paris,   he  trufted,    with   too  much  confi- 
dence, to  the  effect  of  time  and  famine.     He  might 
have  accelerated  the  reduction,  by  ufing  force  $  but, 
he  pertinacioufly  refufed  to  have  recourfe  to  violent 
methods.     If  he  had  entered  the  city  by  ftorm,  he 
dreaded  the  complete  deftruction  of  his  own  capital  -, 
and  he  apprehended  the  fevere  revenge,  which  the 
Hugonots  in  his  army  would,  probably,  have  taken 
for  the  mafTacre  of  St.   Bartholomew.     He  had  ap0i;cyof 
greater  intereft  than  any  other  individual,  in  the  con-thatPrince* 
fervation  of  the  metropolis  and  the  inhabitants  -,  nor 
did  he  wifh  to  rake  poiTeflion  of  it,  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  fmoking  ruins,  defolated  by  a  licentious  and  un- 
governable foldiery(i9). 

In  compliance  with  the  reiterated  and  peremptory  Duke  of 
injunctions  of  the   court  of  Madrid,  the  duke  pfJjJJJJJJJ; 

vade  France. 

(17)   Mezeray,  vol.  ix»  p.  442,    443.  (18)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.    78. 

D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  234 — 236.  (19)  Chron.   Nov.  vol,  i.  p.  371. 

De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  175,  1^3.      Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  462,  463.      Memoires 
de  Villeroy,  vol.  ii.  p.  533,  534. 
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CHAP.  Parma  at  length  prepared  to  begin  his  march  towards 
iju^  Paris.     That  general,    who  had  fucceeded  to  Don 
*59°-     John  of  Auftria  in  the  fupreme  command  of  the 
Netherlands,  civil  and  military  •>  had  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  Philip,  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  years,  a 
great  portion  of  thole  revolted  provinces.     His  re- 
putation for  (kill  and  capacity  in  war,  exceeded  that 
of  any  captain  of  the  age,  and  equalled  him  with  the 
moft  illuftrious  perfons  of  antiquity.     Covered  with 
glory,  and  elevated  to  the  fummit  of  renown,  he  did 
not  defire  to  commit  fo  well-earned  and  precarious  a 
polTeflion,  to  the  caprice  of  fortune.     Averfe  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition,  which  could  only  be  profe- 
cuted  at  the  expence  of  the  Low  Countries ;  he  re- 
luctantly quitted  the  fcene  of  his  exploits,  to  plunge 
into  another  kingdom,    with  which  he  was    unac- 
quainted, and  theananners  of  whofe  inhabitants  were 
6th  Auguft.  peculiarly    incompatible    with    thofe   of    the  ,  Spa- 
precautions  niards(2o).     His  march  was  conducted  on  principles 
adopted  by  of  tactics,  little  known  or  practifed  in  the  iixteenth 
century.     He  advanced  by  fixed  and  regular  ftages, 
in  clofe  and  compact  order,  always  ready  for  action, 
and  encamping  every  night,  according  to  the  Roman 
fyftem   of  war.      Confcious   that  in  ,the  perfon  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  he"  had  an  enemy  to  oppofe,  of 
equal  activity,    vigilance,  and   intrepidity  •>    he  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
accelerate  his  progrefs,  by  any  entreaties  of  the  duke 
of  Mayenne.     Having  traverfed  all  Picardy,  unop- 
pofcd^.^t  the  head  of  about  twelve  thoufand  infantry, 
26th  AU-    and  more  than  three  thoufand  horfe ;  he  arrived  on 
suft«          the   banks  of  the   Marne,  and  effected  his  junction 
with  the    army    of  the  League,    near  the   city  of 
Meaux,  only  twelve  leagues  from  Paris  (21). 

.     (*o)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  376.     Mczeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  464     Davila,  p.  931, 
944.  (21)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.   183,   184.      Davila,  p.  947—949. 

D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  237. 
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The  amazement,  excited  in  the  royal  camp  by  this  c  H  A  P. 
intelligence,  was,  if  poflible,  exceeded  by  the  con-  u-v~> 
flernation  which  it  occafioned.      Henry  beheld  the     *S9°- 
object  for  which  he  had  made  fuch  exertions,,  and  at  ^ontnThV 
the   inftant  when    it  feemed  ready  to   fall   into  his  royal  camp, 
hands,  fnatched  from  him  by  a  foreign  interpolation. 
It  was  dangerous,  in  the  face  of  the  ableft  commander 
in  Europe,  to  attempt  the  profecution  of  the  fiege ; 
and  the  fatal  obftinacy  of  Francis  the  Firft,  who  per- 
fifted  in  b^fieging  Pavia,  under  fimilar  circumftances^    . 
was  not  yet  obliterated  by  the  lapfe  of  more  than  fixty 
years.     To  renounce,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris,  whofe  inhabitants,  he  was  well  aflured, 
could  not  refift  above  four  days  longer,  was  one  of 
the  mod  cruel  and  mortifying  facrifices,  poflible  to  be 
imagined;      After   mature  deliberation,    it   became, 
notwithftanding,  indifpenlable  to  embrace  the  latter 
painful  alternative*      The  king,  yielding,  therefore,  s^th  Au- 
to necefiity,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  advanced  to-  |?^'e  of 
wards  the  Spaniards,  followed  by  his  forces,  which  Paris, raifea, 
exceeded  eighteen  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand 
cavalry.     His  expectation  of  deciding  the  conteft  by 
a  general  engagement,  confoled  him,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  his  recent  difappointment,  and  excited  uni-  iftSeptem- 
verfal   ardour  among  the  royal  troops.      The  two ber' 
armies  came  in  fight,  at  the  village  of  Chelles  3  but, 
the  duke  of  Parma,  far  from  exhibiting  a  difpofition 
to  try  the  event  of  a  battle,  inftantly  commanded  his 
foldiers  to  entrench  themfelvQs,  and  declined  the  ac- 
tion offered  him  by  Henry.     It  ,was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of 
king  attempted  to  fhake  his  refolution,  by  fending  a 
herald  to  defy  the  Spanish  commander.     The  duke, 
with  phlegmatic  compofure,  replied,    that  c<  he  was 
"  not  come  fo  far,  in  order  to  take   advice  of  his 
f<  enemy,  at  what  moment  he  fliould  give  battle ; 
"  that  he  had  entered  France,  by  command  of  the 
ct  Catholic  king,  his  fovereign,  in  order  to  extirpate 
kc  herefy  j  and  that  he  would  fulfil  his  commifTioni  by 

£2  "  fuch 
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CHAP.  «  fuch  meafures,  of  whatever  nature,  as  appeared  to 
i^L^f  "  him  bed  adapted  to  the  purpofe(2l)." 
1590.  His  actions  correfponded  with  his  affertions,  and 
difplayed  his  unqueftionable  fuperiority  in  the  fcience 
of  war.  While,  with  uncommon  dexterity,  he  con- 
He  takes  trived  to  amufe  the  king  by  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
Lagny.  mediate  engagement,  he  turned  fhort  towards  Lagny, 
a  town  fituated  on  the  Marne,  in  which  was  a  royal 
o-arrifon.  Having  thrown  a  bridge  acrofs  the  river, 
he  began  to  batter  the  wall  without  intermifllon ; 
effected  a  breach,  and  entered  the  place  by  ftorm, 
before  any  effectual  fuccours  could  be  fent  to  its  afiift- 
ance.  The  capture  of  fo  important  a  poft,  corn- 
pleated  the  deliverance  of  Paris,  and  facilitated  the 
introduction  of  every  fpecies  of  provifions,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  had  been  deprived  during  above  four 
state  of  the  months^).  It  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  undergo  a 
royal  forces,  more  fudden  and  humiliating  reverfe,  than  that  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  the  Spanifh  gene- 
ral. No  hope  remained,  either  6f  reducing  the  me- 
tropolis to  Surrender,  or  of  forcing  the  enemy  to 
hazard  a  battle.  The  jealoufies  and  a.nimofities  among 
the  Catholic  and  Hugonot  officers,  which  had  been 
fufpended,  or  forgotten,  during  the  fiege,  revived 
under  circumftances  of  depreffion.  It  became  diffi- 
cult to  fecure  the  convoys  of  provifions,  which  were 
continually  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
liberated  from  his  late  confinement.  Scarcity  began 
to  be  experienced  in  the  royal  camp.  The  troops 
were  diminifhed  by  difeafes,  and  broken  by  fatigue : 
while  the  nobility,  no  longer  ftimulated  by  the  prof- 
peel  of  hpnour,  or  of  plunder,  could  fcarcely  be  re- 
tained, and  demanded  permifiion  to  retire  from  the 
field,  in  order  to  recruit  their  exhauftcd  ftrength(24). 

(aa)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  378,  379.     De  Thou,    vol.  xi.  p.  186—188. 
Davila,  p.  952.  (23)  Davila,  p.  953—957.     Mereray,  vol.  ix.  p.  465, 

466.     Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  78.     D'Aubigne,  vol.  Hi.  p.  238 — 240.         (24)  Davila, 
p.  957.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  379.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  466. 
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Yielding,  therefore,  with  fortitude,  to  a  neceflityc  HnA  p* 
which  was  unavoidable,  the  king  determined  to  grant  \^^^j 
the  permifTion,  which  it  would  have  been  impofTible     1.59°- 
to  refufe., -previous  to  difbanding  his  forces,  prompted  j^^his^ 
by  indignation  and  defpair,  he  tirade  two  attempts  to  army. 
furprife  the  metropolis ;  both  of  which  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful(25).     No  rneafure  remained,  except  to  re- 
treat, and  to  referve  himfelf  for  a  more  propitious 
juncture.     After  having  provided  the  principal  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  with  garrifons ;  and  fent  de- 
tachments into  various  provinces  •,    accompanied  by 
the  remaining  troops,  he  inarched  to  Clermont,  which 
he  carried  by  ftorm.     Scarcely  eight  hundred  cavalry, 
out  of  fo  flourifhing  and  'numerous  an  army,    re- 
mained for  the  protection  of  his  own  perion(26). 

The  dukes  of  Parma,  and  of  Mayenne,  no  longer  .Operations 
/•          j  3  .   i  •  •  •  •     T     /•  » i  of  the  com- 

fettered  in  their  operations  by  any  enemy  in  the  field,  bined  gene- 

inft'antly  broke  up  their  camp,  and  meditated  fur-rals- 
ther  acquifitions.  Corbeil,  a  town,  which  from  its 
pofition  on  the  Seine  above  Paris,  contributed  emi- 
nently to  incommode  and  diftrefs  the  capital,  was 
invefted  by  their  joint  forces.  Though  deflitute  either 
of  a  confiderable  garrifon,  or  of  the  means  of  making 
a  long  defence  -,  yet,  the  valour  of  Rigaud,  the  go- 
vernor, detained  the  two  confederates  near  a  month 
under  its  walls.  The  mutual  diftruft  and  jealoufy  of 
the  French  and  Spanifh  commanders  began  to  appear, 
and  impeded,  or  weakened  their  progreis.  Mayenne 
refufed  to  permit  Corbeil  to  be  entrufted  to  the  care 
of  foreign  foldiers  $  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  fatisfied 
with  having  fulfilled  the  principal  object  of  his  expe- 
dition, by  the  deliverance  of  Paris,  exprefled  his  im- 
patience  to  return  to  Flanders.  Difeaies,  the  refult 
of  intemperance  ;  added  to  the  autumnal  feafon,  and 
the  want  of  numerous  articles  requifite  for  continuing 

(25)  Meraoires  de  Villeroy,  vol.  ii.  p.  483, — 490,..  (26)  De  Thou, 

vol.  xi.  p.  191,  ^193.      Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  467.       Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  380 
•!— 381.     D'AubSgne,  vol.  iii.  p.  240,  341.     Djvila,  p.  957—561. 
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the  campaign,  had  already  diminiflied  his  troops. 
The  court  of  Madrid  intended  rather  to  feed,  than 
to  terminate  the  war  \  and  the  League  was  not  yet 
fufficiently  weakened,  or  humbled,  to  accept  a  fove- 
reign  from  Philip  the  Second.  The  duke:of  Parma's 
abfence  from  the  Low  Countries,  had  already  been 
highly  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  Spain.  Befides 
the  important  city  of  Breda,  which  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  had  furprifed,  he  captured  Zutphen,  De- 
venter,  and  Nimeguen.  The  Spaniards  fcarctly  re- 
tained any  places  of  confequence  to  the  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maefe(27). 

Impelled  by  theft  weighty  confederations,  Farnefe, 
Parma  into  notwithftanding;  the   remonftrances  of  his  ally,  pre- 

f  landers.  .    &    .       __      .        .        .  _    .         .         '  ,.*T 

pared  to  revifit  the  Netherlands ;  and  having  opened 
a  fecret  negociation  with  the  governor  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  a  place  of  confequence  on  the  Marne,  he 

4th Novem- bent  his  courfe  through  Champagne.  Henry,  whofe 
vigilance  never  (lumbered,  immediately  put  himfelf 
in  motion,  at  the  head  of  near  eight  hundred  cavalry. 
After  providing  againft  any  act  of  treachery,  by 
fending  La  Noue,  one  of  his  moft  able  and  faithful 
commanders,  to  take  charge  of  Chateau  Thierry ; 

Followed  by  he  loft  not  a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  harrafs  and 
impede  the  duke  of  Parma's  return.  Aided  by  the 
baron  of  Biron,  fon  to  the  marihal  of  that  name, 
whofe  crimes  rendered  him  too  celebrated  at  a  fubfe- 
quent  period  of  Henry's  reign ;  he  hung  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Spanifh  army,  cut  to  pieces  fome  ftraggling 
troops,  a.nd  repeatedly  attempted  to  furprife,  or  to 
put  to  the  fword  a  part  of  the  rear,  which  was  moft 

29th  NO-  expofed(28).  But>  fuch  was  the  difcipline  and  ad- 
rriirable  order,  obferved  by  the  retiring  forces  -,  and 
fo  fuperior  was  the  military  fcience  of  their  general, 
that  no  advantage  of  confequence  was  gained  by  the 

(37)  Davila,  p.  961 — 965.     D'Aubigne,  vol.  Hi.  p.  241,  242.      De  Thou, 
voU  x5.  p.  196 — 198.     ChroA.  Nov.  vol.  J.  p.  382,  386.  (28)  Memojres 

ie  Villeroy,  vol.  ii.  p.  528—530.  • 
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king.     Near  eight  thoufand  auxiliaries  were  left  byc  H  A  p- 
the   duke   of  Parma,   to   fuftain   the   party   of  the  ^^^t 
League  -,    and  funds  were  provided  for  preventing     159°* 
the  extinction  of  the  caufe.      Before  the  Spaniards 
quitted   France,    they   had  the  mortification  to   fee 
Lagny  and  Corbeil,  the  only  towns  which  they  had 
reduced,  retaken  by  Givry,  almoft  without  refinance. 
Corbie,  a  poft  of  importance  on  the   Somme,  andsurprifeof 
not  far  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  Artois,  wasCorb)C- 
furprifed  by  Humieres,  one  of  the  royal  commanders , 
and  Henry,  returning  from  his  purfuit  of  the  enemy, 
entered  St.  Quintin  in  triumph (29).     A  fhort  period 
of  repofe  and  inaclion,    mutually  fucceeded  to  the 
events  of  fo  crouded  and  intererting  a  campaign. 

While  Henry  thus  experienced,  in  their  utmoftstateof 
force,  the  rapid  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  the  kingdom France- 
was  agitated  and  deiolated  by  the  aclherents  of  the 
two  parties.  Matignqn,  wJiQ  was  fteadily  attached 
to  the  interefts  of  the  crown,  retained  in  fubmiffion 
the  province  of  Guiejane,  and  Bourdeaux,  the  capital. 
Languedoc  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  under 
Montmorency  :  but,  in  Brittany,  the  turbulent  ambi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Mercceur,  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Lorrain,  brother  to  the  queen- do  wager,  Louifa, 
of  Vaudemont,  plunged  that  part  of  France  into 
confufion.  Defirous  of  erecting  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany into  an  independent  fovereignty ;  and  unable  by 
his  own  force,  or  that  of  the  League,  to  atchieve  fo 
arduous  a  work,  he  called  in  the  afliftance  of  fo-  Spaniards 
reigners.  Philip  the  Second,  always  ready  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  rebellion,  in  order  ultimately  to  reduce 
France  to  implore  his  interpofition  and  protection  j 
difpatched  John  d'Aquila,  with  four  thoufand  foldiers, 
who,  landing  at  the  port  of  Blavet,  were  joined  by 
Mercceur.  The  junction  of  fo  confiderable  a  body, 
gave  him  a  temporary  fuperiority  over  the  royal 

(49)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  388,  389.     Sully,  vol.  u  p.  79.     Dayila,  p.  967 
•—969     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  204~2o6. 
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CHAP,  troops,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  fome  important 
^J^j  advantages  (30). 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  Charles 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by  the  fame  mo- 
narch^ who  furnifhed  him  with  gallies,  and  permitted 
him  to  levy  forces  in  the  Milanefe,  invaded  Provence. 
La  Valette,  who  commanded  the  royalifts,  fupported 
by  Lefdiguieres  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftants  from 
Dauphine,  encountered  the  Savoyards,  and  repulfed, 
or  defeated  them  on  various  occafions.  But^  the 
duke,  availing  himfelf  of  the  divifions  fubfifting  in 
the  province,  and  pofiefled  of  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption, did  not  lefs,  fucceed  in  a  material  part  of 
his  object.  A  Deputation  from  the  parliament  and 
inhabitants  of  Aix,  having  invited  him  to  repair  to 
that  capital,  he  obeyed  the  fummons  with  alacrity. 
His  reception  was  accompanied  with  every  teftimony 
of  general  joy  j  and  he  was  folemnly  recognized  as 
protector  and  governor-general  of  Provence,  under 
the  crown  of  France  (30).  His  irrelblution,  added 
to  his  want  of  fufficient  force,  prevented  him,  not- 
withftanding,  from  profiting  of  the  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  and  from  poflfefling  himfelf 
of  that  flourifhing  and  commercial  city. 
;  The  death  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  which  took  place 

Sixtus  the  nearly  at  the  period  when  the  king  was  neceflitated  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Paris,  was  an  event  highly  injurious 
to  the  royal  caufe.  Neither  terrified  by  the  menaces 
of  the  Spanifh  ambaiTador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  nor 
mollified  by  the  entreaties  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne > 
Sixtus  fhewed  a  difpofition  to  favour  Henry  the 
Fourth.  His  difcernment  and  the  elevation  of  his 
mind  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  induced  him  to 

(30)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  206 — 214.    Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  402.     Meze- 
ray,  vol.  ix.  p.  469.  (30)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  216 — 223.     Chron. 

Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  400,  401.    Vie  de  Lefdiguieres,  folio,  a  Paris,  1638,  p.  97 — 112. 
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admire,  the  great  qualities  of  that  monarch.  Hec  H  A  P- 
had  conceived  an  impreflion  equally  difadvantageous 
of  the  chief  of  the  League  ;  and  his  avarice  rendered 
him  averfe  to  diflipating,  or  diminilhing  the  treafures, 
which  he  had  depofited  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  the  League. 
Induced  by  thefe  motives,  he  gave  the  moft  une- 
quivocal demonftrations  of  regard  to  the  king ;  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience,  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  as 
deputy  from  the  Catholic  nobility ;  and  enjoined  the 
legate  to  adopt 'conciliatory  meafures,  for  reconciling 
Henry  to  the  Romifh  church  (31). 

His  deceafe  was  productive  of  a  total  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  holy  fee.  After  the  fhort-pon- 
tificate  of  Urban  the  Seventh,  which  lafted  only  a 
few  days;  Sfondrati,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  a  fubjecl;  of  the  Catholic  king,  was  raifed  to  the 
pontifical  dignity.  He  afiumed  the  name  of  Gre- ber' 
gory  the  Fourteenth.  Defthute  either  of  the  talents, 
firmnefs,  or  independence  of  Sixtus,  the  new  pope  fourteenth. 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  made  the  tame  and  pafiive  in- 
ftrument  of  the  Spanifli  ambition.  He  gave  imme- 
diate directions  for  levying  -a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  to  be  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Mayenne :  and 
deftined  the  treafures  of  his  predeceflbr,  for  their 
maintenance  and  fupport(32). 

It  may  be  confidently  afierted,  that  the  tranfactions  interefting 
which  took  place  in  France,  between  the  death  of  "ha^uer^s 
Henry  the  Third,  and  the  termination  of  the  year  of  the  civil 
1590,  are   more  finking,  crouded,  and  picturefque,  wear^° this 
than  thofe  contained  within  any  fimilar  period,  in  the 
modern  hiftory  of  Europe.     The  retreat  of  the  new 
king  into  Normandy,  purfued  by  the  duke  of  May- 
enne :  his  critical,  and  almoft  hopelefs  condition,  be- 
fore the  combat  of  Arques  :  the  fortunate  iffue  of  the 
conteft  on  that  occafion :  Henry  re-appearance  before 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army :  the  rapidity  f 

(31)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  99—103,  and  p.  262.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii. 
p.  39 Sj  396-  (32)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  474—187. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  his  motions  and  conquefts:  the  battle  of  Ivry:, 
j^IJl^j  the  liege  of  the  capital  ;  and  its  unexpected  delive- 
1590.  ranee  by  a  foreign  interpofition,  at  the  moment  when 
its  capture  appeared  to  be  imminent  and  inevitable  : 
thefe  events  are  in  thjemfelves,  of  fuch  magnitude, 
and  follow  in  fuch  quick  fucceflion,  as  powerfully  to 
arreft  and  fix  attention.  The  remainder  of  the  civil 
wars  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  though  from  a  variety 
of  caufes  and  accidents,  they  were  protracted  to  a 
very  confiderable  length  -y  yet,  are  comparatively  tame 
and  infipid.  Inftructe<J  by  two  defeats,  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  never  ventured  on  a  third  experiment,  and 
avoided  with  care,  a  decifive  engagement.  The  duke 
of  Parma,  already  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  military 
fame,  and  only  defirous  to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of 
Philip  the  Second,  by  fuftaining  the  League;  had  no 
temptation  to  commit  to  the  chance  of  arms,  the  repu- 
tation acquired  by  a  life  of  fuccefsful  exertion.  Jienry, 
though  he  made  various  attempts  to  become  mafter 
of  Paris  by  ftratagem,  or  by  negotiation,  was  never 
again  able  formally  to  iqveft  and  befiege  the  metro- 
polis. A  degree  of  mutual  languor  and  debility,  the 
natural  confequence  of  fuch  violent  efforts,  began  to 
manifeft  itfelf.  Pecuniary  refources  were  wanting; 
and  even  men  were  no  longer  to  be  procured  without 
difficulty.  The  armies  of  the  League  were  princi- 
pally compofed  of  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  main- 
tained from  the  pontifical  treafury,  or  by  the  Catholic 
king.  Henry  the  Fourth  continued  to  derive  contri- 
butions, and  to  recruit  his  forces  from  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  German  em- 
pire :  while  Switzerland  fold  her  flipendiaries  to  the 
two  parties. 

,59,.         The  Parifians  were  not  long  tranquil,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  duke  of  Parma  ;  and,  rendered  enter- 
prizing  by  their  late  deliverance,  they  undertook  to 
furprile  die  town  of  St.  Denis,  which  from  its  vici- 
*a  January,  nity  to  the  metropolis,  greatly  incommoded  the  inha- 

bitants. 
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bitants.  A  body  of  infantry,  fupported  by  a  fmall  c  HnA  p* 
number  pf  horfe,  and  favoured  by  the  rigour  of  the  u^^I^j 
feafofy  which  rendered  the  moat  paflable,  ventured  *59*» 
to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  conducted  by  the 
chevalier  d'Agmale,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lor- 
rain,  whofe  ardent  and  fearlefs  character  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  fpecies  of  hoflility.  The  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  aiding  the  affailants,  they  entered 
the  town  without  refiftance ;  and  were  already  maf- 
ters  of  it,  when  the  governor,  animated  rather  by 
defpair,  and  defirous  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  the 
place,  than  hopeful  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  fallied  out, 
and  attacked  them.  He  had  with  him  only  feven 
gentlemen,  mounted,  like  himfelf,  on  horfebackj 
but,  the  obfcurity  and  confufion  magnifying  his  force,  Death  of  &e 
the  enemy  was  difconcerted.  While  the  chevalier 
d'Aumale  endeavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  throat  j  and  his  fol- 
lowers, no  longer  knowing  whom  to  obey,  fled  with 
precipitation.  St.  Denis  was  recovered  with  the  fame 
rapidity  that  it  had  been  taken,  and  fecured  againft 
iimilar  attempts  (33). 

The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  an  enterprize,  the  obj eel  of  which  was  tO7' 
furprife  Paris.  Having  afterwards  aflembled  his  for- 
ces,  he  joined  marlhal  Biron  under  the  walls  of 
Chartres,  of  which  he  commenced  the  fiege.  The 
valour  of  the  garrifon  \  the  ardour  of  the  inhabitants, 
whofe  bigotry  inflamed  their  animofity;  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  city  itfelf,  produced  fo  long  and  obfti- 
nate  a  refiftance,  that  Henry  was  repeatedly  on  the 
point  of  defifting  from  the  enterprize.  It  was,  ne-  i?th. April, 
verthelefs,  ultimately  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  theduke  ^aptu.rftof 

/*A/T  •       1    '  •      r  r  it  /-  * 

ot  Mayenne  not  judging  it  fafe  to  hazard  a  battle  for 
its  prefervation.  In  order  to  retrieve  the  difgrace, 
and  to  recover  the  luftre  of  his  arms,  he  fat  down 

(33)  Davila,  p.  927,  988.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  405,  406.     De  Thou, 
vol.  x'u  p.  337— 339. 
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c  H  A  P.  before  Chateau  Thierry  on  the  Marne;  which  fpee- 
dily  capitulated,  rather  by  the  treachery  of  the  go- 
vernor,  than  by  the  inability  of  the  place.  The  war, 
notwithstanding,  languifhed;  while  each  party,  in 
expectation  of  fpeedy  foreign  affiftance,  fufpended 
any  great  exertion,  and  even  recommenced  an  illufory 
negotiation  for  peace  (34). 

pifcontcnt       Notwithftanding  the  felicity    which  had  hitherto 
in  the  ro>ai  a]moft  uniformly  accompanied  the  arms  of  Henry ; 
and  the  many  great  endowments,  as  well  as  virtues, 
difplayed  in  his  public  conduct  j  difcontent  pervaded 
the  royal  camp,  and  menaced  the  moft  ferious  mif- 
fortunes.     He  had  not  yet  accomplifhed  his  folemn 
afliirance,  given  at  his  elevation  to  the   throne,    of 
caufmg  hirhfelf  to  be  inftructed  in  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines :  a  promife,  which  more  than  any  other  mo- 
tive, had  induced  the  nobility  to  recognize,  and  to 
fupport  his  title.    He  had,  indeed,  fcrupuloufly  main- 
tained the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment,  excluded  the 
Hugonots  from  employment,  and  conducted  himfelf 
with  equal  moderation  and  wifdom,  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  two  parties.     But,  in  an  age  fo  bigotted, 
his  unequivocal  renunciation  of  the  Froteftant,  and 
refumption  of  the  Romifh  religion,  alone  could  con- 
firm the  crown  on  his  head,  and  allay  the  fcruples  of 
the   nation.      Ambition,    under   the   mafk  of  zeal, 
might  avail  itfelf  of  his  delay,  and  produce  new  con- 
intrigues  of  vulfions.     Henry  was  even  threatened  with  a  com- 
SrdinaTtff   Petitor>  among  the  individuals  of  his  own  family,  in 
Bourbon,     the  perfon  of  the  young  cardinal  of  Bourbon.     He 
was  the  fecond  of  the  three  fons  of  Louis,  prince  of 
Conde :    but,    as   his  elder  brother,    the   prince    of 
Conti,  laboured,  under  various  intellectual  and  bodily 
infirmities,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  incapacitate 
him  for  perpetuating  his  line •>  the  cardinal  afpired  to 

(34)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  476—478      De  Thou,  vol,  xi.  p.  346,  347,  and 
p.  35*— 355'    Davila>  P-  997~i °°3« 
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occupy  the  place,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  c  H  A  p. 
uncle/  the  late  cardinal  of  Bourbon.     Animated  by  ^^j 
fo  flattering  an  expectation,  he  began  to  form  a  cabal,     iS9i. 
compofed  of  the  moft  ardent,  or  discontented  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  defirous  to  engage  in  his  interefts.  the 
Papal  court,  he  fecretly  difpatched  an  ernirTary  to 
Rome,  to  lay  his  claims  before  Gregory  the  Four- 
teenth.    The  intrigue  was  not,  however,  long  con- 
cealed :  Henry  received  intimation  of  it  from  leveral  Repaired  ^ 
quarters.     As  it  might,  neverthelefs,  be  dangerous 
to  punifh  the  offence,  in  a  perfon  fo  nearly  allied  to 
him,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fummoning  the  car- 
dinal to  attend  him  at  Mantes ;  to  which  city  he  had 
removed  the  council  of  ftateJ     The  king's  prefeace, 
and  his  vigilance  fupprerTed,  if  they  did  not  extin- 
guifh,  the  project;  but,  the  very.exiftence  of  fuch  a 
defign  fufficiently  proved  the  dangers,  annexed  to  his 
adherence  to  the  Hugonot  religion  (3  5). 

When  we  confider  jtjie  enlargement  of  Henry' 
mind,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  his  judgment,  we  can- 
tiot  reafonably  doubt,  that  he  had  fully  appreciated 
the  delicate  fituation  in  which  he  ftood ;  and  that  he     . 
had  long  forefeen  the  neceffity  of  ultimately  facrificing 
his  profeffion  of  faith,  to  the  interefts  of  the  (late. 
He  was  deftitute  of  bigotry,  though  fmcere  in  his 
adherence   to  the  tenets  of  the  reformers;  and  he 
was  probably  withheld  from  abjuring  them,  more  by 
motives  of  honour,  decorum,  and  prudence,  than  by 
fcruples  of  a  confcientious  nature.    Some  of  the  moft 
virtuous,  difmterefted,  and  upright  of  the  Hugonots 
themfelves,  had  not  hefitated  to  admit,  and  to  avow 
the  neceffity  of  his  adopting  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple, over  whom  he  was  deftined  to  reign  (36).     Biit,Reafonsfor 
however  clear  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  ftep  appeared, its  dday* 
many  and  weighty  reafons  dictated  to  poftpone  its  ac- 

(35)  Davlla,  p.  1005 — 1008.     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  349 — 352,  and  p.  363. 
Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  477,  478.  (36)  Dayila,  p.  1009. 
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CHAP,  compliihment  to  a  more  favourable  jun&ure.     H<* 
cJi^  was  in  want  equally  of  troops,  and  of  refources  for 
159*'     their  fupport,  at  a  moment  when  the  League  was 
about  to  receive  ample  fupplies  of  both.     The  vif- 
count  of  Turenne  had,  it  is  true,  levied  in  the  domi- 
nions ^of  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  empire,  a  body 
of  ten  thoufanci  infantry,  and  above  five  thoufand  ca- 
Hjs  petition,  valry,  which  were  preparing  to  advance  to  his  aid  (37)* 
withrefpea  gut    tnev  nad  peremptorily  refufed  to  begin  their 

to  the  Pro-  i        /    r  i  n          i    i    i  j  r 

teftant  pow-  march,  before  they  mould  have  received  payment  of 
crs-  three  hundred  thoufand  ducats;  and  the  king  relied 

on  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  to  furnilh  him  with 
fo  considerable  a  fum(38).  That  princefs,  it  was 
inconteilible,  would  inftantly  withhold  her  afiiftance, 
and  renounce  his  alliance,  if  he  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion.  Nor  could  he  hope,  by  fuch  a  meafure,  to 
difarm  the  League,  whofe  leaders,  corrupted  by  the 
gold  of  Spain,  -implacable  in  their  animofity,  and 
regarding  even  his  abjuration  of  herefy  as  incomplete, 
or  nugatory,  till  he  fhould  have  been  abfolved  by  the 
pope,  from  his  (late  of  excommunication;  would 
never  confent  to  recognize  him  as  their  rightful  fo* 
vereign. 

Edia,  iffued  Far  from  judging  the  time  proper  for  his  afiump- 
in  favour  of  tion  of  the  Romifli  faith  and  worfhip,  the  king  ven- 
aots.HuS°"  tured  on  a  meafure,  calculated  to  give  fecurity  and 
protection  to  his  Hugonot  fubjects.  They  had  par- 
ticipated in  his  adverfe  fortune ;  but,  hitherto,  had 
derived  fcarcely  any  advantages  from  his  elevation  to 
the  crown.  The  toleration  of  their  religion,  was 
only  a  perpetual  infraction  of  the  laws ;  and  even 
their  perfonal  fafety  demanded  fome  interpofition,  to 
fecure  them  from  violence.  Moved  by  thefe  confide- 
rations,  Henry,  in  a  convocation  of  the  princes,  no- 
bility, and  ecclefiaftics,  held  at  Mantes,  propofed  to 
refcind  the  fevere  and  perfecuting  edicts,  extorted  by 

*TijJTY*        /     ,  .       -        • 

(37)  Chron.  Nov.  vol-  ii.  p.  438.  (38)  Davila,  p.  10*3,  1024* 
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the  heads  of  the  League  from  his  predeceffor ;  and  to  c  H  A  p« 
renew  that  of  Poitiers,  iffued  by  Henry  the  Third  in  ±^^j 
the  year  1577.     He  expatiated  with  eloquence  and     1591- 
energy,  on  the  beneficial   confequences  which  had 
refill  ted  from  the  promulgation  of  fo  mild  and  tole- 
rant an  edict,  which  the  late  king  had  not  coniented 
to  violate,    without  the  .utmoft   repugnance.      The  ineffectual 
cardinal  of  Bourbon  alone,  of  all  the  prelates  affem-  3jrd^na°i 
bled,  and  prefent  at   the  king's   addrefs,    ventured, of  Bourbon« 
not  without  marks  of  irrefolution  and  hefitation,  to 
oppofe  the  meafure.    But,  his  feeble  and  unfupported 
voice  was  ineffectual  to  fufpend  a  determination,  the 
utility,  as  well  as  beneficence  of  which,  were  gene- 
rally recognized.     In  order  to  obtain  the  con  lent  of 
the  parliament  of  Tours,  and  to  induce  that  affembly 
to  regifter  the  edi£t,  it  was  declared  to  be  only  tem- 
porary and  provifional,  till  the  religious  differences 
could  be  finally  terminated,  in  a  meeting  of  the  three 
orders,  when  the  kingdom  fliould  be  reftored  to  peace 
and  fubmiffion(39). 

Defirous,  while  he  thus  extended  protection  to  the  Second  edia 
Hugonots,  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  his  Catholic  ^^4- 
fubjects,  he  iffued  a  fecond  edict,  or  declaration,  byteaion°f. 
which  he  not  only  confirmed  the  antient  religion ;  but,  religion.011' 
renewed  the  promife  made  on  his  acceffion,  of  caufmg 
himfelf  tp  be  inftructed,  preparatory  to  his  converfion. 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  more  indebted  to  the  inju- 
dicious violence  of  his  enemies,  than  to  the  attach- 
ment  or   fubmiffion   of  his   own  followers,  for  the 
obedience  and  affection  exhibited  towards  his  perfon. 
The  new  pontiff,  Gregory  the  Fourteenth,  adopting 
with  fervile  deference,  the  enmities  and  interefts  of 
Philip  the  Second,  had  already  renewed  the  eccle- 
fiaftical    cenfures  and   excommunication,    iffued   by 
Sixtus,  againft  Henry,  fome  years  preceding.     His 

(39)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  366—369.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  447,  448. 
Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p,  483. 
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CHAP,  nuntio,  Landriano,  whom  he  had  difpatched  to  France ; 
^^j  in  contradi&ion  to  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  May- 
enne,  and  the  opinions  of  the  moft  moderate  men  of 
that  faction,  publiflied  on  his  arrival,  two  monitories, 
calculated  to  excite  univerfal  indignation.  They  were 
conceived  in  language  the  moft  violent  and  indecent, 
as  well  as  arrogant  and  prefumptuous.  All  the  pre- 
lates and  ecclefiailics  who  adhered  to  the  royal  party, 
were  enjoined,  within  fifteen  days,  to  quit  the  country 
which  acknowledged  Henry,  on  pain  of  immediate 
privation  of  their  preferments  and  benefices.  The 
nobility,  magiftrates,  and  people,  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, exhorted  to  abandon  Henry  of  Bourbon,  as  ex- 
communicated, relapfed,  and  incapable  of  wearing 
the  crown  (40). 

So  injudicious  an  abufe  of  the  pontifical  power, 
inftead  of  producing  the  effect  intended,  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  the  king's  affairs.  No  deference 
nor  obedience  were  paid  to  mandates,  equally  unjuft, 
and  difgraceful  to  the  holy  fee.  The  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  were  firmly  maintained,  and  vigo- 
roufly  aflerted  by  the  clergy,  afTembled  at  Mantes. 
It  was  even  propofed  to  elect  a  patriarch,  or  to  con- 
voke a  national  council,  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy 
spirited™-  for  tne  diforders  caufed  by  the  Papal  interdict.  The 
,  parliaments  of  Tours,  and  of  Chalons,  attached  to  the 
crown,  and  juflly  incenfed  at  an  act  fubverfive  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  monarchy,  exprefled  their 
indignation  by  ftill  more  energetic  proceedings.  They 
declared  the  monitories  feditious  and  impious;  com- 
manded them  to  be  lacerated  and  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon executioner;  and  ordered  the  nuntio,  Landri- 
ano,  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  to  their  bar, 
as  a  criminal.  Gregory  the  Fourteenth  himfelf  was 
not  fpared,  in  the  decree  publiflied  on  the  occafion. 


(40)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  361, 
ray,  vol.  ix.  p»  479,  480. 


Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  £•  449*  450. 
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He  was  treated  as'  an  enemy  of  the  repofe  of  thec  HA  P. 
church,  a  partizan  of  Spain,  and  an  accomplice  in  v^-v— > 
the  deteilable  alTafTmation  of  Henry  the  Third.     It     X59I- 
muft  be  owned,  that  fo  patriotic  and  generous  a  con- 
duel:  feemed  to  breathe  the  fpirit  of  an  enlightened, 
and  lefs  fuperflitious  age  (41). 

If  the  court  and  camp  of  the  king  were  agitated  Embamff. 
by  factions,  and  rendered  the  fcene  of  political  in-  S^uke  of 
trigue,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  could  neither  boaft 
greater  tranquiMity,  nor  fecurity.  Elevated  rather 
by  a  feries  of  accidents,  than  by  pre-eminent  merit, 
to  the  dangerous  poft  of  chief  of  the  League  -,  he 
beheld  him  (elf  furrounded  by  precipices ;  undermined 
by  fecret  cabals,  and  attacked  by  open  enmity.  His 
uterine  brother,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  elated  with 
the  fuccefs  which  had  attended  his  defence  of  the  ca- 
pital, and  idolized  by  the  Parifians,  demanded  the 
government  of  Normandy.  He  met  with  a  refufal; 
and  had  retired,  in  difguft,  to  Lyons,  of  which  city 
he  was  governor,  and  where  he  attempted  to  erect  an 
independent  principality  (42).  The  duchefs  of  Guife, 
widow  of  Henry,  who  had  been  affafiinated  at  Blois> 
complained  that  no  meafures  were  taken,  nor  difpo- 
fition  manifefted,  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  her 
fon,  the  young  duke,  who  languifhed  in  confinement 
at  Tours  (43).  In  Brittany,  the  duke  of  Mercceur 
feemed  to  renounce  all  depqndance  on  the  party,  and 
to  have  no  other  object  in  view,  except  to  revive  in 
his  own  perfon  the  fovercignty  of  the  antient  dukes  of 
that  province.  The  duke  of  Lorrain  beheld,  with 
jealoufy  and  concern,  the  elevation  of  a  collateral  and 
remote  branch  of  his  houfe,  to  fo  high  and  enviable 
a  fuperiority.  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, 
aided  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Catholic  king,  was  al- 
ready in  pofTeflion  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Provence, 

(41)  Davila,  p.   1013,  1014,     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  370—372.     Mezeray, 
vol.   ix.  p.  481,  48*,  and  p.   484.  (42)  Davila,  J>.  983,    984. 

(43)  Ibid.  p.  984,  985. 
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CHAP,  and  difdained  even  the  forms  of  deference  to  the  chief 
Of  the  League  (44). 

The  afpect  cf  Paris  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
afford  him  confolatfen^for  thefe  multiplied  embarrafs- 
ments.     The  inhabitants,  impoverished  by  civil  war, 
and   opprefTed  by  fevere  exactions  for  its  fupportj 
complained  of  fuch  rigorous  demands,   and  accufed 
Council  of  the  executive  government  of  profufion,  negligence, 
fixtccn.       ancj  peculation.     Above  all,  the  council  of  fixteen, 

Ihcirau-  r  i        r  i 

thority  and  fo  denominated  from  the  fixteen  wards,  or  quarters, 
proceedings.  }nto  which  the  capital  was  divided;  gave  alarming 
tokens  of  alienation,  and  even  of  a  defire  to  arrogate 
to  themfelves  the  fupreme  civil  and  municipal  autho- 
rity. They  had  been  highly  instrumental  to  the  revolt 
of  the  metropolis  in  the  late  reign,  and  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  duke  of  Gnife.  But,  confcious  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  fervices,  they  affected  indepen- 
dence on  his  brother;  and,  corrupted  by  Spanifh 
gold,  they  fhewed  a  defire  to  confer  the  crown  itfelf 
on  Philip,  their  benefactor^).  Mendoza,  and 
Ibarra,  the  two  ambafTadors  of  Spain,  fomented  the 
mifintelligence,  excited  continual  diffenfions  or  im- 
pediments  to  the  duke,  and  withheld  the  pecuniary 
^W^CV  indifpenfable  for  fuftaining  the  public  caufe. 
to  emanci-  It  was  in  vain,  that,  with  a  view  to  furmount  their 
pateh"nfdf*  oppofition,  he  had  difpatched  the  prefident  Jeannin 
to  Madrid,  in  the  expeftation  of  obtaining  from  Philip 
himfelf  a  modification  of  the  reftraints,  impofed  on 
the  payment:  of  remittances  for  the  fupport  of  the 
troops.  That  monarch,  though  he  received  the 
duke's  agent  wkh  politenefs,  admitted  him  repeatedly 
to  an  audience,  arid  treated  him  with  complacency ; 
yet,  remained  inflexible  as  to  the  points  demanded. 
He  even  exprefled  diffatisfa&ion,  at  the  enormous 
*  amount  of  the  fums  already  advanced  to  aid  the  caufe 
of  rebellion,  for  which  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
i 

(44)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  356,  357.     Davila,  p.  983.         (45)  De  Thou, 
vol.  xi.  p.  438. 

compenfation  \ 
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compenfation ;  and  unveiled  his  expe&ation  of  placing  c  HAP. 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  daughter,  the  infanta,  <-J^-J 
Clara  Ifabella  (46).  i59i. 

Hoftilities,  which  had  been  in  fome  meafiire  fuf- Military 
pended  by  mutual  weaknefs,  began  anew  in  the  nor-  °Peratlon8' 
them  provinces.-     Henry's  afcendant  was  manifefted 
in  every  enterprize;  and  he    maintained  his  accuf- 
tomed  fuperiority  over  his  more  inactive,  or  more 
cautious  adverfary.     The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  un- 
fuccefsful  in   an   attempt   to   furprife    the    town    of 
Mantes ;  which  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  induce 
the  king  to  remove  the  council  of  ftate  to  Chartres : 
a  cityj  which,  from  its  magnitude   and  ftrength,  as 
well  as  its  remote  fituation  from  Paris,  was  far  better 
adapted   for  the   feat    of  fo  dignified  an    afTembly. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  after  making  himfelf  maf-  siege  of 
ter   of  Louviers   in    Normandy,    fat    down   before ." oyon 
Noyon;  a  place  of  importance,  near  the  frontier  of 
Picardy.     Mayenne,  though  loudly  invoked  to  come 
to  their  affiftance  by  the  garrifon,  which  made  a  vi- 
gorous defence ;  and  though  much  fuperior  in  ftrength 
to  the  royal  army ;  did  not  venture  on  an  action,  for 
its  relief.     He  had  even  the  aggravated  mortification, 
of  being  a  paflive  fpectator  of  its  furrender,  and  of 
being  infulted  in  his  camp  by  the  king,  who  repeat- 
edly  offered  him   battle.     Noyon,  hopelefs  of  fuc-  i9thAuguft, 
cour,  an J  in  expectation  of  being  carried  by  ftorm, 
capitulated  on  honourable  conditions  (47). 

The  embarraflments  of  the  chief  of  the 'League  Efcape  of 
were  ftill  further  augmented  at  this  period,  by  a  newJe.^uI5eof 

,  n       i  TT-  1111        Guifetrom 

and  unexpected  eventi    His  nephew,  the  yoiing  duke  Toms. 
of  Guife,  having  artfully  deceived  his  guards,  effected 
his  efcape  with  equal  boldnefs  and  fuccefs,  at  noon 
day,  from  the  caftle   of  Tours,  in  which,  fince  his 
father's  afTafTmation,  he  had  been  detained  a  prifoner. 

(46)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  478,  479.  Davila$  p.  986.  (47)  Chron.  Nov. 
vol.  ii.  p.  460—^464.  D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  146.  Davila,  p.  1019—^10*3. 
Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  S 1—84- 
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^  ^eems  difficult  to  judge,  whether  the  concern,  etf- 
prefTed  by  Henry,  at  the  intelligence,  was  feigned,  or 
»59«-  real.  If  his  firft  emotions  of  forrow  and  appre- 
hend on  were  natural,  at  the  liberation  of  a  prince, 
whole  name  alone  irhprefTed  terror,  and  round  whom 
all  the  zealous  or  difafFe&ed  Catholics  would  pro- 
bably aficmble ;  thofe  fears  were  confiderably  dimi- 
nifhed,  or  difiipated,  by  his  fubfequent  reflexions. 

Confe-  He  forefaw,  that  a  dangerous,  and  troublefome  rival 
<to  the  duke  of"  Mayenne,  muft  neceflarily  arife  in 
his  nephew  ;  and  that  his  deliverance,  far  from  even- 
tually adding  ftrength  to  the  League,  already  com- 
pofed  of  heterogeneous  and  difcordant  materials, 
would  tend  to  accelerate  its  diflblution.  The  event 
fully  juftified  his  conjecture ;  though  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  with  decent  diflimulation,  difpatched  one 
of  his  friends  to  exprefs  to  the  young  prince,  the 
fatisfaction  which  he  felt,  on  fo  happy  and  fortunate  a 
termination  of  his  captivity.  He  accompanied  the 
rnefTage  with  a  fupply  of  money,  and  a  requeft  that 
they  might  fpeedily  meet,  in  order  to  confer  on  their 
common  interefls(48). 

Operation*  If  the  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  were  the 
Pr*ncipal  theatre  of  the  war,  fcarcely  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  totally  free  from  its  deftrudlive  ravages. 
The  obfcure  depredations,  and  defultory  incurfions 
of  the  two  parties,  though  they  involved  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people,  and  peculiarly  the  peafants,  in 
ruin ;  were  yet,  for  the  greater  part,  neither  deferv- 
ing  of  hiilorical  commemoration,  nor  fufficiently  de- 
cifive,  to  operate  materially  on  the  final  event  of  the 

Brittany,  conteft.  In  Brittany,  where  the  Spanilh  forces  under 
the  duke  of  Mercceur,  were  counterbalanced  by 
three  thoufand  Englifh  auxiliaries,  whom  Elizabeth 
had  difpatched  to  reinforce  the  royal  army  *  no  impor- 

(48)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  H.  p.  465—467.      De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  3^0—383. 
Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  490,  491.     Davila,  p.  1029,  1030. 

tant 
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tant  advantage  was  obtained  on  either  fide.     But,  the  c  HnA  p- 
campaign  was  too  fatally  diftinguifhed  by  the  death  of  \^~^j 
La  None.      That  commander,    whom   Henry  had    '591* 
recently  fent  to  guide  the  inexperience,  and  temper 
the  ardour  of  the  prince  of  Dombes  -,  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  while  reconnoitring  the  breach  of  the 
town  of  Lamballe.      He  expired  a  few  days  after-  4* 
wards,  at  the   age  of  fixty.     In  military  capacity, 
mature  experience,  and  talents  for  war,  France  pro- 
duced no  general  of  fuperior  reputation,  during  the 
civil  difTenfions  by  which  it  was   fo  long  agitated. 
A  greater  degree  of  good  fortune  was  alone  wanting, 
to  complete  his  fame.     He  was  covered  with  wounds, 
received  in  a  variety  of  combats ;  and  he  languiihed 
feveral  years  in  a  fevere  confinement,    by  order  of 
Philip  the  Second,  who  was  not  induced  to.  releafe 
him,  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  repugnance, 
That   monarch  gave,  himfelf,  the  moft  honourable  His 
and  flattering  teftimony  to  the  high  merit  of  La  Noue, 
by  exacting  from  him,  previous  to  his  liberation,  an 
oath  never  to  bear  arms  againft  Spain.     The  dukes 
of  Lorrain,  and  of  Guife,  did  not  hefitate,  though 
his  enemies,  to  become  fecurity  for  the  performance 
of  his  engagement  (49).     But,  his  military  endow- 
ments,   however    eminent,    conftituted   his    fmalleft 
claim  to  refpeft  and  admiration.     The  fimplicity  of 
his   manners,    the  incorruptibility   and    integrity  of 
his    heart,    his    loyalty,    and   contempt ,  of  private 
intereft,  when  oppofed  to  the  public  benefit;  theft 
qualities,  little  cultivated  in  a  ferocious  and  bigotted 
age,  equal  him  with  the  illuftrious  names  of  antiquity. 
Zealoufly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  faith  during  a 
long  life,  he  was  free  from  contraction,  or  illiberality ; 
and  he  did  not  hefitate  to  avow  to  Henry  himfelf, 
that  his  renunciation  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
indifpenfable,  if  he  ever  hoped  to  eftablifh  his  title  to 

(49)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  u.  p.  468* 

the 
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P.  the  throne,  and  to  reign  in  tranquillity  over  the 
French  nation (50).  The  king  paid  'the  public  tri- 
bute of  tears  to  his  memory  (51).  . 
of  The  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  rendered 
shaevodyu,kfa°'  Provence  a  fcene  of  more  than  ordinary  confuiion  j 
Provence,  and  it  was  long  doubtful,  whether  .the  whole  of  that 
maritime  province  would  not  be  fubjected  by  his 
arms,  or  gained  by  his  intrigues.  His  activity,  valour, 
and  munificence,  acquired  him  numerous  adherents  : 
he  was  fupported  by  Spanilh  troops,  gallies,  and  mo- 
ney; nor  was  he  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  calcula- 
ted to  infpire  affection,  and  to  captivate  the  multitude. 
But,  his  forces  were  deftitute  of  military  difcipline, 
and  commanded  by  leaders  unfldlful,  or  incapable. 
The  courage  and  ability  of  La  Valette,  and  the  ftea- 
dy  valour  of  Lefdiguieres,  who  conduced  the  royal 
affairs  and  armies,  rendered  all  his  exertions  finally 
ineffectual.  The  defection,  and  private  ambition  of 
a  citizen  of  Marfeilles,  whom  the  duke,  during  a 
voyage  which  he^  made  to  Barcelona,  had  entrufted 
to  distribute  money  to  the  inhabitants ;  deprived  him 
of  that  commercial  and  important  place,  Marfeilles, 
governed  by  two  afpjring  and  turbulent  individuals, 
who  afTumed  the  name  of  Duumvirs,  refufed  to  ad- 
mit Charles  Emanuel,  and  maintained  its  indepen- 
*8th  sep-  dence  for  feveral  years.  The  Savoyard  generals 
were  completely  routed  by  Lefdiguieres;  and  the 
by  foldiers  who-efcaped,  were  either  ^reduced  to  furren- 
der  prifoners  of  war,0  or  to  take  refuge  among  the 
fnows  and  precipices  of  the  Alps.  Almofl  all  .the 
towns,  which  had  voluntarily  fubmitted  on  his  firft 
arrival,  deferted  him  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  and 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  Thefe  adverfe  events 
were,  notwithftanding,  infufficient  to  induce  the  duke 
to  abandon  his  defign ;  and  he  continued  to  make 

(50)  Davila,  p.  1009.  (51)  Dt  Thou,   vol.   xi.  p.  398-.     Mezeray, 

*fv  «/  P-  49*>  49  3 « 

new, 
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new,  though  ineffectual  efforts,  for  .the  re-eftablifli-  CHAP. 
ment  of  his  affairs  (52).  v^O 

Meanwhile,  the  king,  after  the  capture  of  Noyon,  1591- 
direded  -his  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  Henry 
with  a  view  to  meet  and  conduct  the  German  troops, 
arrived  to  his  afilftance.  He  was  accompanied  by 
near  a  thoufand  cavalry,  and  he  immediately  review-  *G&  SeP- 
ed  the  auxiliaries,  who  amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot,  in  the  plains  of  Vandy.  The  fuc- 
cefsful  exertions  of  the  vifcount  Turenne,  in  levying, 
and  bringing  to  his  aid,  fo  important  a  fuccour,  were 
repaid  by  Henry  with  the  hand  of  Charlotte  de  la 
Mark,  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bouillon,  and  fove- 
reign  princefs  of  the  city  of  Sedan  and  its  territory. 
Having  refrdhed  his  forces  during  a  few  days,  he  led 
them  in  perfon  to  Verdun,  under  the  walls  of  which 
place,  the  dukes  of  Lomiin  and  Mayenne  were  en- 
camped. They  had  been  recently  joined  by  the  Ita- 
lian army,  fent  from  Gregory  the  Fourteenth,  under 
the  command  of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Monte 
Marciano.  But,  the  enfeebled  (late  of  the  Papal  -_ 

.    c  .         '.     '      .  .,,  Jilt        Offers  battle 

infantry,   deficient  m  every*  requihte,  and  broken  by  to  the  army  ~ 
difeafes,  neither  encouraged,  nor  juflified  the  general  ^S^t 
of  the  League,  in  hazarding  an  engagement.    Henry, 
finding  it  impo.ffible  to   induce   the  confederates  to 
quit  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  Verdun,  decamp- 
ed, and  took  the  road  towards   Normandy  j  where, 
by  his  orders,  mariKai  Biron  was  already  occupied  in 
making  preparations  for  an  enterprize  of  rpagnitude 
and  difficulty.     The   fiege  of  Rouen,  capital  of  the 
province,  and  one  of  the  mod  c6nfidera We  cities  in  ^ 
the  kingdom,  was  refolved  on,  rather  in  compliance  °* 
with   the   folicitation  of  the  queen  of  England,  who 
fent  the  earl  of  Effcx,  at  the  head  of  a  body  offerees, 
to  co-operate  with  the  royal  army  >  than  from  any  juil 

(52)  Chron.  Nov.  vo).  U.  p.  ""240— 423,  and  p.  473 — 477.  D'Aubigne, 
vol.  iii.  p.  282,  283.  De  Thqu,  vol.  xi.  p.  407 — 422.  Mezeray,  vol.  ix. 
p.  485—490.  Cavila,  p.  1024—1026.  Vie  cie  Lefdiguieres,  p'.  113—125. 

con- 
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CHAP,  convi&ion  of  the  facility  and  pra&icability  of  the  at- 

^^^j  tempt.    Some  weeks  elapfed,  notwithftanding,  before 

»59'-     Biron  ventured  formally  to  inveft  the  place,  or  before 

ift  Dccem-  he  was  joined  by  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his  remain- 

ing troops  (53). 

isthoao-       The  death  of  Gregory  the  Fourteenth,  which  took 
ber-          place  at  this  period,  after  a  fhort  pontificate  of  only 
Gre^the  ten  m°nths,  impofcd  new  obftacles  to  the  operations 
Fourteenth,  of  the  Italian  auxiliaries.     Their  commander  did  not 
hefitate  to  fignify  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  his  de- 
termination to  regulate  his  motions  by  the  orders  of 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  to  receive  no  directions 
except  from  the  duke  of  Parma  (54).     But,  a  far 
more  ferious  calamity,  and  which  feemed  to  threaten 
the  fubverfion,  or  difiblution  of  the  political  fabric 
of  the  League  itfelf,  engroffed  the  attention  of  its 
chief.     The  cc  council  of  fixteen,"    emboldened  by 
his  abfence  from  the  capital,  fecretly  ftimulated  by 
the  agents,  and  corrupted  by  the  bribes  of  Spain,  no 
longer  even  affected  to  pay  obedience  to  his  orders. 
intrigues     After  having  fent  a  deputation,  compofed  of  their 
own  members,  to  wait  on  him,  with  various  infolent 


ote 

«  council  of  demands;  and  having  written  to  Philip  the  Second, 

"  fixtecn'"  to  make  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  France  to  that  mo- 
narch j  they  determined  to  confirm  their  authority, 
and  to  extinguifh  all  oppofition  to  their  future  pro- 
ceedings, by  a  ftroke  of  exemplary  feverity.  The 
greateft  obftacle  to  their  unlimited  power  in  the  me- 
tropolis, arofe  from  the  parliament  ;  which  aflembly, 
though  modelled  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Guifes,  was  yet  by  its  formation,  functions,  and  con- 
ftitution,  naturally  inclined  to  fupport  the  crown. 
Briflbn,  who  then  occupied  the  office  of  firft  prefi- 
dent,  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  eloquence, 
and  erudition.  Wearied  with  the  fcenes  of  violence 

(53)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  332,  and  p.  451—456.      Chron.  Nov.  vol.  H.  p. 
478—483.    Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  496,  497.  (54)  Davila,  p.  1036. 

and 
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and  oppreffion,  to  which  he  was  continually  witnefs,  CHAP. 
he  was  fufpected  of  wifhing  to  fee  monarchy  reftored,  v— yl^i 
in  the  perfon  of  the  rightful  fovereign.     Confcious     *59'« 
that  he  was  an  object  of  deteftation  to  the  partizans  of 
Spain;  he  is  faid  to  have  predicted  and  dreaded  his 
approaching  defliny  (55). 

The  acquittal  of  a  perfon,  named  Brigard,  whom 
the  parliament  declared  innocent  of  any  criminal  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  royalifts,  afforded  the  "  fixteen" 
a  plaufible  pretence  and  occafion  to  gratify  their  ven- 
geance. After  many  nocturnal  meetings,  in  which  They  re- 
the  bufinefs  was  agitated,  a  determination  was  em- fol*e '?  P?* 

,  r  r  .    .        &     .  .  to  death  the 

braced,  or  feizmg  and  putting  to  death  the  prehdent,  obnoxious 
together  with  two  other  counsellors  of  the  parliament,  ^m^"aof 
obnoxious  to  their  refentment.     Certain  members  of  ment of 
their  own  body  were  entrufted  with  the  execution  of paris* 
fo  daring  and  flagitious  a  refolution.      Having,    con- 
formably to  it,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Briffon's 
perfon,  in  the  midft  of  Paris,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  little  "  Chatelet ;"  and  after  a  fhort  recrimination, 
rather  than  examination,  that  magiftrate  was,  by  the 
hands  of  the  public  executioner,    hanged   upon  a 
beam,  in  an  apartment  of  the  prifon.     He  fuffered  15^1  NO- 
with  compofure  and  dignity.     Larcher,  and  Tardifj  vember* 

ri-  11  r-       J  i  i        r  Deaths  of 

two  of  his  colleagues,  leized  and  brought  to  the  fame  Briflbn, 
place,  were  difpatched  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The  Larch"»and 
three  bodies,  defpoiled  of  their  official  robes,  in 
which  they  had  fuffered,  and  only  covered  with  a 
fhirt,  were,  on  the  following  evening,  tranfported  to 
the  "  Greve ;"  a  fpot  referved  for  execution,  where 
they  were  long  expofed  to  the  curiofity  of  the  people. 
Far  from  exciting  thofe  emotions  of  indignation  and 
abhorrence  among  the  populace,  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  -,  the  fpectacle  appeared  to  awaken 
commiferation  in  the  beholders  $  and  by  order  of  the 

(55)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  5041  505,  and  p,  <az,  5^3.    DC  Thou,  vol.  xu 
p.  43*-W- 

«  fixteen/' 
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c  H  A  p. «  fixteen,"  they  were,  therefore,  removed,  and  in- 
terred(56). 

No  fooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tragical  and 
v^°^cnt  proceeding,  conveyed  by  repeated  couriers, 
to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  than  he  inftantly  quitted 
SoifTons ;  and  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  ca- 
valry, and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  he  marched  to  the 
metropolis.  Uncertain  of  his  determination,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  of  his  refentment,  the  "  council  of  fix- 
"  teen/-  after  much  irrefolution,  fent  a  deputation  to  - 
meet  him  without  the  city,  authorized  to  palliate,  if 
not  exculpate  their  conducl:  but,  the  duke  declined 
to  hear  their  juftification.  Entering  Paris,  he  tem- 
porized and  difTembled,  during  a  few  days ;  till,  hav- 
ing lulled  them  into  a  falfe  fecurity,  and  afcertained 
the  facility  of  punilhing  them,  he  refolved,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  folicitations  of  the  Spanifh  ambaflador, 
to  execute  a  fignal  act  of  vengeance.  A  fentence  of 
death,  drawn  up,  and  figned  by  his  own  hand,  was 
ifiued  againft  nine  of  the  moil  culpable.  Previous 
to  this  deed,  Burly  le  Clefc,  one  of  the  principal  ac- 
complices, to  whom  the  fortrefs  of  the  Baftile  had 
been  entrufted-j  being  fummoned  by  the  duke  to  fur- 
render,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  caftle,  on  promife  of 
perfonal  fafety.  Only  four  of  the  late  criminals  could 
be  found ;  whofe  obfcure  names  hiftory  has  preferved, 
and  who  expiated  by  a  prompt  and  ignominious  death, 
their  recent  atrocities.  They  were  inftantly  hanged, 
ta  Mhto  *n  a  room  °^  tne  P^^e  of  the  Louvre.  Their  ac- 
be  executed,  complices,  concealed  by  the  Spanifh  and  Neapolitan 
4thDecem-  troops  in  garrifon  at  Paris,  or,  apprized  betimes  of 
their  danger,  eluded  the  fearch  made  after  them,  and 
took  refuge  at  Bru.fTels(57). 


(56)  Davila,  p.  1040 — 1042.      De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  442—445.      Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.   506 — 515'.  (57)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.   446 — 449. 

Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  515 — 519.     Davila,  p.  io4z— 1047. 

Satisfied 
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Satisfied  with  having  reftored  his  authority  by  fo  c  H  A  p. 
vigorous  an  exertion,  and  defirous  of  not  driving  to  ^J1*!^ 
extremity  mirids  already  exafperated;    the   duke  of    i59i. 
Mayenne  foon  afterwards  cauied  the  parliament 
publifh  letters  of  abolition  and  amnefty,  for  all 
others  concerned  in  the  recent  tranfadions.     But,  he" 
not  only  fuppreffed  the  "  council  of  fixteen :"  every 
fpecies  of  aiTembly  for  purpofes  of  cabal  or  difcuffion, 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death ;  and  the  hoyfes  in 
which  any  fuch  meetings  fhonld  be  held,  were  ordered 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground.     A  new  oath,  of  the  mofl 
binding  nature,  confirming  and  cementing  the  union, 
was  adminiftered  to  governors  of  places,  and  officers 
of  the  holy  League.      They  engaged,  fpecially,  to 
renounce  all  private  and  perfonal  intelligence  with  the  *f*nseof  May- 
Spaniards;  and  never  to  permit  of  the  -  election  of 
any  king,  without  the  duke's  confent  and  participa- 
tion.    The  parliament  underwent  a  change.     Four 
prefidents  were  created,  to  fupply  the  vacant  feats ; 
and  every  ftep  was  taken  which  might,  at  once,  re- 
ftore  tranquillity  in  the  metropolis,  and  fully  oblite- 
rate the  memory  of  the  troubles  by  which  it  had 
been  agitated (58).      Thole  who  were  accuftomed Reflexions 
to  reflect  on  human  events,  as  objects  of  philofo- 
phical  and  moral  attention,  could  not  help  imagining, 
that    they   witnefled  a  juft  retribution,    when   they 
beheld   the    council,    whofe    factious   and    turbulent 
ipirit  had  eminently  contributed  to  elevate  the  duke 
of  Guife,  exterminated  by  his  brother.     Men,  who 
only  faw  in  thefe  tranfactions,    the  political  confe- 
quences  with  which  they  were  pregnant ;  lamented, 
or  predicted  the  injurious,   and  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  meafure,  which  deprived  the  duke   of   May- 

(t;S)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  458—505.      De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  448.     -Chron* 
Nov.  vol.  ii,  p.  519 — 5zz» 
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c  B  A  P.  enne  himfelf  of  one  of  the  moft  powerful  engines 
^J^,  of  his  government.     The  court  of  Spain,  however 
T591-     penetrared  with  concern  at  the  extinction  of  one  of 
its  principal  fupports,  was  filent;  and  the  duke  of 
Parma,    whether  from  conviction,  or  from  policy> 
applauded  the  vigour,  while  he  extolled  the  mode- 
ration, of  the  head  of  the  League  (5 9). 

(59)  Davilt,  p.  1047. 
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C     H    A    R       IIL 

Commencement  of  the  Jiege  <f  Rouen. — Meafures  of  Fit- 
ters, for  its  defence. — Preparations  for  the  entrant 
of  the  duke  of  Parma  into  France. — King  is  wounded 
in  a  feirmi/h. — Advance  of  the  confederate  army  to 
Rouen. — Succefsful  Jally  of  Millars.— Retreat  of  tfo 
-confederates* — Their  fecvnd  march  to  Rouen. — Henry 
raijcs  the  fiege.* — Caudebec,  taken  by  the  allies. — Duke 
of  Parma,  wounded, — The  king  attach  the  army  ef 
Spain  and  the  League-— Their  diftrejs. — The  allies  f  of s 
the  Seine. — dble  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Parma — Ne- 
gotiation between  Henry  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne. — 
Embajfy  fent  to  pope  dement  the  Eighth. — Siege  of 
Epernay.-*-Dtath  of  marjhal  Biron. — State  of  Paris. 
— Hoftilities  in  the  provinces. — Death  of  the  duke  of 
Parma. — Convocation  of  the  States  General. — Con- 
ferences of  Surenne. — Siege  of  Noyon. — Henry  deter- 
mines to  abjure  the  reformed  religion. — Propositions  of 
the  Spanijh  ambaffadors,  for  the  election  of  a  king. — 
Intrigues  and  delays  in  the  affembly  of  the  States. — 
Nomination  of  the  duke  of  Guife. — His  rejection. — 
Preparations  for  Henry's  abjuration. — Ceremony  of  it, 
at  St.  Denis. — Truce,  proclaimed. — Difmiffion  of  the 
States  General. 

WHILE  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  by  thefe  ads  CHAP. 
of  wholefome  energy  and  feverity,  fuftained      m* 
his  declining  authority,  and  reftored  a  temporary  calm     ,59,. 
to  the  capital;  Henry  had  already  engaged  in  the  Caufes» 

f.  r  -r\  ii-  which  led 

liege  or  Kouen  :  an  undertaking,  not  only  arduous  to  the  fie§« 
and  difficult  in  itfelf;  but,  which,  from  the  circum- 
fiances  that  followed  it>  had  nearly  involved  him  in 

complete 
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CHAP,  complete  deftruction.    Elizabeth,  queen  of  England* 
ij^j  wfaofe  magnanimity  never  lufTered  her,  at  any  period 
1591.     of  her  reign,  to  lofe  fight  of  her  intereft;  and  whole 
policy  was  always  directed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
her  crown,  or  the  advantage  of  her  people,  had  emi- 
nently contributed  to  the  adoption  of  that  hazardous 
meafure.     In  recompence  for  the  liberal  fupplies  of 
men  and  money  with  which  fhe  had  affifted  the  royal 
caufe,  fhe  demanded  the  ceflion  of  a  port  upon  the 
Britidi  channel.     Her  minifters  named  Dieppe,  or 
Calais,  and  repeated  the  requifition   with  unceafing 
importunity.     Henry  oppofed  various  difficulties  and 
delays  to  a  compliance  with  fo  harfli  a  requeft ;  and 
he  juftly  dreaded  the  odium,  as  well  as  the  hazard, 
annexed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Englilh,  who  had 
been  expelled  with  fuch  difficulty  from  France,  under 
Charles  the  Seventh.      He   was  unwilling  to  cede 
Dieppe,  which  had  manifested  its  unfhaken  loyalty 
and  adherence,  in  the  critical  extremity  of  his  for- 
tune, at  his  acceffion  ;  and  uncler  the  walls  of  which 
he  had  repulfed  the  army  of  the  League.     His  re- 
luctance to  reftore  Calais,  was  ftill  greater  3  nor  could 
he  avoid  recollecting,  that  the  Englifh,  after  more 
than  two  centuries,  had  only  been  recently  deprived 
of  that  place,  by  the  fortunate  audacity,  and  fuperior 
fkill  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guife.      Anxious,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fatisfy  an  ally,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived fo  many  eflentialfervices,  and  whofe  fupport 
was  fo  requifite,  he  engaged  to  befiege  Rouen  -,  in 
which  place,  when  captured,  he  promifed  to  grant 
Elizabeth's  fubjects,  various  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, highly  beneficial  to  their  commerce  ( i ). 
State  and         Rouen,  capital  of  Upper  Normandy,  was  in  the 
^xteentk>  as  it  ftiU  continues  to  be,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  of  the 
kingdom.     Its  pofition  on  the  Seine,  and  its  vicinity 

(i)  De  Thoujvol.  xi.  p.  452.     Davila,  p;  105x1 

to 
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to  Paris,  rendered  it  dill  more  important.  At  the c  "  A  P. 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  .u^l^i 
Ninth,  it  had  been  captured  by  the  royal  forces,'  who  '591- 
entered  it  by  ilorm  :  but,  as  if  a  fort  of  fatality  at- 
tended the  enterprize,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  father  of  Henry,  had  perilhed  in  the  trenches, 
by  a  wound  in  the  fhoulder.  Viilars,  who  com- 
manded in  the  place,  joined  to  a  thirit  for  glory,  and 
an  inflexible  adherence  to  his  party,  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  general  and  a  foidier.  Aware  of  Henry's 
defign,  or  fufpecting  his  intention,  he  had  made  with 
equal  activity  and  prudence,  every  preparation  to 
fuftain  a  fiege.  He  expelled  all  fuch  as  were  inca- 
pable of  affifting  in  its  defence ;  and  fecured  the  per- 
fons  of  the  wavering,  or  the  difaiTected.  The  garri- 
fon  was  augmented  ;  magazines  were  provided  ;  the 
fortifications,  repaired;  and  no  exertion  omitted,  to 
render  abortive  the  attempt  of  the  king.  Correfpon- 
dent  effects  refulted  from,  thefe  judicious  and  falutary 
precautions.  Although  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiege,  the  emulation,  excited  among  the  various  na- 
tions  compofing  Henry's  army,  and  the  prefence  of 
that  prince,  who-  never  declined  to  partake  of  the 
common  danger,  produced  unufual  efforts  of  valour; 
yet,  little  progrefs  was  effected  by  the  affailants. 
Viilars  continually  made  fallies,  planned  wit^  admi- 
rable fkill,  and  conducted  with  equal  fuccefs.  The 
regular  troops  Ihut  up  in  the  place,  were  aided  on  all 
occafions  by  the  citizens ;  who,  defpifing  the  paffive 
conftancy  exhibited  by  the  Parifians  under  the  prefFure 
of  famine,  afpired  to  the  praife  of  active  courage. 
All  the  attempts  to  gain  admittance  by  corruption,  or 
to  effect  its  capture  by  furprife,  were  rendered  inef-~ 
fectual;  and  the  final  event  might  ftill  be  confidered 
as  uncertain  and  problematical  (2). 

(2)  D'Aubigne,  vol.  ili.  p.  ztf — ^6o.      D;  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  451—459, 
and  p.  464,  465.    Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  85—88.    Davila,  p,  1052 — 1066. 
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CHAP.  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  on  the  other  hand,  beheld 
with  the  Jivelieft  apprehenfion,  and  anticipated  with 
anxiety,  the  confequences  of  the  fiege.  If  Rouen 

fhould  fall  into  the  king's  poffefiion,  he  juftly  fore- 
demands  aid  ,.  •/-  iiirr-ii- 

of  the  duke  law,  that  its  fate  would  draw  after  it  the  metropolis, 
of  Parma.    ancj  fcg  infailibty  followed  by  the  extinction  or  fup- 
preffion  of  the  League.     He  was  unable  to  levy  fuch 
a  body  of  forces,  as  might  either  enable  him  to  raife 
the  fiege,  or  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.     All  his 
hopes  were,  therefore,  centered  in  the  interpofition 
of  Spain ;  and  he  earneftly  implored  the  duke   of 
Parma,  whofe  prefence  in  the  preceding  year  had  been 
Ib  ufeful  to  the  Parifians,  to  march  a  fecond  time  to 
his  fupport.     The  young  duke  of  Guife,  whom  his 
uncle  had  received  with  external  demonftrations  of 
affection  and  regard,  advanced  to  Landrecy  in  Flan- 
ders, to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  the  Spanifh  army ; 
and  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  had  received  peremp- 
tory directions  to  comply  with  Mayenne's  folicita- 
tions,  exhibited  the  utmoft  promptitude  in  his  prepa- 
Preiimina-  rations  to  enter  France.      Previous  to  fo  important  a 
ties  de-      meafure,  he  made  two  demands  in  the  name  of  the 
before  the    Catholic  king  his  mafter,  which  he  declared  to  be  of 
entrance  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  a  refufal.     The  firft,  was  the 
psT™    ceflion  of  La  Fere,  a  frontier  city  of  Picardy,  as  a 
place  of  fecurity  for  his  artillery.     By  the  fecond,  he 
exacted  a  promife  from  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  to 
afTemble  the  States  General,    and  to  recognize  the 
infanta  Clara  Ifabella  for  queen  of  France.     Philip, 
in  return,  offered  to  give  his  daughter's  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  the  prince,  whom  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
nation  fhould  elect  for  their  fovereign.     He  further 
engaged,  as  foon  as  the   infanta's  title  was  publicly 
owned,  to  fend  fuch  powerful  forces  into  the  king- 
dom, as  might  fpeedily  and  effectually  crufh  the  king 
of  Navarre.     Every  conceflion,  or  ftipulation,  which 
could  reconcile  the  chief  of  the  League  to  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  and  which  could  gratify  his  vanity,  or  ad- 
vance 
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vance  his  interefts,  were  liberally  granted  by  the  mi^  c  H     Pi 
nifters  of  the  Spanifh  monarch  (3), 

However  great  were  the  embarraflments,  and 
however  preffing  the  necefiity  of  the  duke  of  May- 
enne,  he  hefitated  on  complying  with  fuch  fevere 
conditions.  Reludlant  to  yield  to  the  Catholic  king, 
a  place  of  fuch  ftrength  as  La  Fere,  which  gave  an 
eafy  entrance  into  Picardy;  he  was,  neverthelefs> 
reduced  to  comply,  not  only  by  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs ;  but,  perhaps,  flill  more,  from  the  apprehen- 
fion,  that  his  refufal  would  not  preferve  the  city. 
Colas,  the  governor,  had  already  treated  with  the 
duke  of  Parma,  for  its  furrender(4).  To  the  fecond 
propofition,  which  was  negotiated  between  Jeannin, 
as  agent  for  May  enne,  and  Ibarra,  the  minifler  of 
Philip  -,  though  it  included  the  transfer  of  the  crown 
and  monarchy  of  France  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria; 
he  manifefted  lels  repugnance.  The  convocation  of 
the  States  was  diftant,  and  uncertain :  it  might  be 
retarded  by  the  events  of  war,  averted  by  addrefs, 
or  finally  rendered,  fubfervient,,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  to  his  own  elevation.  The  danger  of* 
Rouen  was  prefent  and  imminent.  He,,  therefore, 
after  fome  delay,  complied  with  the  requifition,  and  S^T* 
promifed  to  afTemble  the  States,  as  foon  as  the  ne- 
ceflary  fteps  could  with  fafety  be  taken  for  that  pur* 
pofe(5).  Thefe  important  preliminaries  being  ad- 
jufted,  the  confederate  army  entered  Picardy,  and 
diredled  their  march  towards  Rouen* 

No  fooner  had  Henry  received  intelligence,  that     1591. 
the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Mayenne  prepared  to  attack   January. 
him,  than  hd  took  the  moft  effectual  meafures  forHenryad' 
-retarding,  and  defeating  their  intention.     Inftru&edmeeTthe 
by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year,  he  deter- allics- 

(3)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.    p.   459— 463.      Mezeray,  vol.   Ix.  p.    506,    507. 
Davila,  p.  1067 — 1069.  (4)  DeThou,  vol.  xi.  p.  460.  (5)  Ibid. 

p.  461—463.     Davila,  p.  1066,  1069.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  506,  507. 
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not  to  'allow  the  object  of  his  prcfent  exertions 
_v__,  to  efcape,  with  the  fame  facility  as  Paris  had  done, 
J592-  at  the  approach  of  the  Spanifh  army.  Leaving, 
therefore,  marfhal  Biron,  with  the  infantry,  to  con- 
tinue the  fiege,  he  quitted  the  camp,  at  the  head  of 
above  three  thoufand  French  and  German  cavalry, 
with  which  he  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Abbeville. 
Falling,  unexpectedly,  on  the  quarters  of  the  duke 
of  Guife,  Henry  cut  to  pieces  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  his  foldiers  ;  but,  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the 
enemy's  horfe  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  foot,  and 
to  engage  him  in  the  field,  were  ineffectual.  The 
Spaniih  general,  intent  only  on  one  great  object  ;  un- 
acquainted with  the  country  through  which  lay  his 
march;  and  confcious  that  he  had  to  contend  with  an 
adverfary  equally  intrepid  and  indefatigable  ;  was  not 
fhaken  in  his  determination.  Prefent  in  the  center 
of  his  army,  although  the  feeble  date  of  his  health 
incapacitated  him  for  much  active  exertion  ;  he  fu- 
perintended  every  part  of  it,  and  dudioufly  repreffed 
the  indifcreet  valour  of  his  troop*.  The  temerity  of 
the  king  had,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
himfelf,  and  at  once  decided  the  conteil.  Defirous 
to  infpect  perfonally  the  appearance  of  the  confe- 
derate forces,  he  imprudently  engaged  a  fuperior 
5th  Febru-  body  of  their  cavalry,  near  the  town  of  Aumale,  and 
was  reduced  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  As  his 
voice,  armour,  and  figure  rendered  him  confpicuous, 
the  enemy  purfued  him  with  redoubled  ardour,  and 
had  nearly  made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  perfon. 
Almoft  all  his  followers,  compofed  of  the  braved 
and  mod  diftinguifhed  officers  or  nobility,  were  un- 
The  king  is  horfed  and  wounded.  Henry  himfelf  was  ftruck  by 
wounded.  a  b^  Wj1jcj1  entered  his  back;  but,  having  fortu- 
nately paffed  through  the  faddle,  it  only  inflicted  a 
flight  wound.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  warmly  preffed 
his  colleague  to  give  orders  for  the  infantry  to  ad- 
vance without  a  moment's  delay  ;  alluring  him,  that 

the 
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the  king  could  not  efcape  falling  into  his  hands.     But,  c  ri  A  p. 
the  duke  of  Parma*  accuftomed  to  adl  on  principles*  ^,^/ 
not  on  probabilities;  and  apprehenfive  that  the  flight    *59*- 
of  the  enemy  was  only  intended  to  draw  him  into  an 
ambufcade,  refufed.     His  caution,  however  juft  and 
commendable,  extricated  the  king  ;  and  the  approach 
of  night  enabled  him  to  rejoin  his  troops  (6). 

Far  from  being  elated  by  fuch  an  advantage*  or  Reafons  for- 
preffing  his  march*  while  Henry's  wound  incapaci-  J^dtlS 
rated  him  for  aftive  fervice  ;  the  Spanifh  commander  of  Parma. 
continued  to  advance  by  flow  and  regular  flages,    He 
beautifully  juftified  his  conduct,    in  not  cauflng  his 
troops  to  purfue  their  late  fuccefs,  by  obferving  that 
<c  he  had  believed  himfelf  contending  with  a  general, 
"  and  not  againft  a  carabineer."    Unwilling  to  plunge 
into  a  country   already  confumed,  and  attentive  to 
fupply  his  foldiers  with  proviflons;  he  regulated  all 
his  motions  by  the  maxims  of  confummate  military 
fkill,  and  trufted  no  event  to  fortune.     Meanwhile, 
the  king,    who  had   retired   to   Dieppe,  recovering 
from  the  effect  of  his  accident,  exerted  every  effort 
to  impede  the  confederate  army  in  its  progrefs*  by 
occupying  the  flrongeft  pofitions,  and  attacking  their 
quarters.     Givry,  one  of  his  braveft  captains,  having  Gu>ry  d<* 
thrown  himfelf  into  the  little  town   of  Neufchateh 
though  the  place  was  almoft  defencelefs,  and  he  him- 
felf leverely  indifpofed  by  a  wound  in  the  foot  ;  yet, 
by  his  defperate  refiftance,  interpofed  a  delay  of  fome 
days,  and  gave  the    royal  party  a  fhort  refpite,  in 
which  to  embrace   meafures  of  fafety.      The  allies 
having  at  length  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  be- 
ing arrived  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  befieged  city, 
the   relief  of  which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Deternii- 
duke  of  Parma's  entrance  into  France  ;  it  was  deter- 


mined  in  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  the  head  quarters  derates,  ta 

attack  the 

(6)  Dav'ila,  p.  1073—1077.     De  Thou,  vol.  xl.  p.  466,  467.      D'Aubignc,     ' 
vol.  iii.  p.    262,  163.        Sully,    vol.   i.    p.   89  —  93.        Chron.   Nov.    vol.    ii. 
p.  18,  19. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  marfhal  Biron,  without  delay.     They  were  fepa- 

i^JIX-*  rated  by  a  confiderable  diftance,  from  thofe  of  the 

J592-     king ;  who  having  taken  his  ftation  in  the  rear  of  the 

confederates,    in   order   to   intercept   their   convoys, 

could  not,  without  time  and  difficulty,  come  to  the 

'  relief  of  his  infantry  before   Rouen.     Every  difpo- 

lition  was  accordingly  made,  for  carrying  the  defign- 

into  immediate  and  vigorous  execution ;  when  a  new 

and  unexpected  event  arrefted  the  motions  of  the 

combined  generals,  and  materially  affected  the  pro- 

grefs  of  the  campaign  (7). 

Villars,  whofe  genius,  active  and  enterprizing,  ne- 
ver intermitted  its  vigilance ;  and  who  apprehended, 
that  if  the  Spanifh  commander  effected  the  delive- 
rance of  Rouen,  a  garrifon,  compofed  of  foreign 
troops,  might  be  left  in  the  place  -,  had  already,  in  a 

Succcfsfai  great  meafure,  anticipated  the  plan,  concerted  by  the 
made  dukes  of  Parma  and  Mayenne.  Profiting  of  the 
divifion  of  the  royal  forces,  and  the  abfence  of  the 
king,  he  Tallied  out,  at  the  head  of  near  two  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot ;  having  been  previoufly  informed  by 
a  deferter,  at  what  part  of  the  camp  to  direct  his  at- 
tack. No  effectual  oppofition  was  made  -}  and  the 
trenches  were  carried  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity. 
Confirmation  and  terror  prevailed  univerfally:  the  works 
were  demolilhed  -,  the  mines  blown  up ;  the  cannon 
fpiked,  or  carried  off";  and  all  the  advances  made  by 
the  befiegers,  completely  ruined.  Biron  arriving 
with  the  French  and  German  infantry,  at  length  re- 
pulfed  the  .enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  into 
the  city  :  but,  the  lofs  fuftained,  was  hardly  lefs  than 
five  hundred  killed,  and  nearly  double  the  number 
wounded (8).  Intelligence  of  this  important  tranf- 
action  was  immediately  tranfmitted  to  the  confede- 

(7)  Davila,  p.   1080—1082.      Sully,  vol.  I.  p.  93.     Chron.   Nov.  vol.  H. 
p.  zo,  21.  (8)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  93.     Davila,  p,  1021—1084.     De  Thou, 

vol.  xi.  p.  471,  47*.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  u.  p.  21—^5. 
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rates,  by  Villars ;  who  added,  that  he  confidered  him-  c  H^  A  p. 
felf  as  perfectly  fecure  from  any  new  moleflation  on  <_-vJ^-> 
the  part  of  the  befiegers,  at  lead,  for  fome  days.  '59*- 

The  information  excited  very  different  fentiments  Parma  «rg«» 
in  the  two  commanders,  and  gave  rife  to  oppofite 
opinions  on  their  future  plan  of  operation.     Con- 
fcious  that  an  army,  which  had  juft  received  fo  fevere 
a  check,  was  already  more  than  half  defeated ;  and 
that  it  was  only  neceflary  to  follow  up  the  blow,  with- 
out giving  them  time  to  recover  >  the  duke  of  Parma, 
contrary  to  the  temperate  caution  of  his  ufual  coun- 
fels,  advifed  inftantly  to  attack  Biron's  quarters,  at 
Darnetal.     He  {hewed  the  facility,  and  almoft  cer- 
tainty  of  fuccefs,  againft  an  enemy  difpirited,  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  unprotected  by  cavalry.     But,  the 
chief  of  the  League,  fatisfied  with  feeing  Rouen  re-  retufes* 
lieved,  and  apprehenfive  that  a  vidory  would  tranf-    • 
form  the  Spaniards  from  allies,  into  mailers ;  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  co-operate,  or,  to  advance  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.      The  difunion  of  the 
generals,  extricated  the  royal  forces  from  the  dange- 
rous fituation  in  which  they  ftood ;  and,  as  the  object 
of  the  expedition  feemed  to  be  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
compliihed,  the  allies,  inflead  of  advancing,  returned 
into  Picardy  without   delay.      Having  repaired   theRetre?tof 
river  Somme,    they  fat  down  before   Rue,  a  fmallth< 
fortrefs  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  fituated  near  the 
coaft(9). 

Henry,  meanwhile,  difconcerted,  but  not  dejecled,    March. 
by  the  unfortunate  events  which  had  taken  place  be- siege  of 
fore  Rouen,  repaired  to  the  canap ;  and  endeavoured  ne°wed.'  " 
by  augmented  exertion,  to  retrieve  his  affairs.     Un- 
able to  afcertain  the  motives  that  had   induced  the 
combined  generals  to  retreat,  at  a  moment  when  they 
might  have  profecuted  their  advantages  with  fuccefs  5 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  473,  474.     Davila,  p,  1685,  1086.     Chron.  Nov. 
vol.  li.  p.  25— »Z7. 
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c  H^A  pt  without  manifeft  hazard.  The  confederates  having, 
therefore,  thrown  fupplies  into  Rouen,  drew  off  to- 
wards  Caudebec ;  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the  Seine, 
.  ^everal  leagues  lower  down,  and  in  which  magazines 
of  provifions  had  been  laid  up  by  the  king.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  entreaties  of  his  colleague,  the  Spa- 
nifh  general  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  which  capitulated 
in  a  few  days :  while  he  was  occupied  in  examining 

Duke  of  the  works,  and  erecting  batteries,  he  received  a  wound 
fr°m  a  rocket  ball,  under  the  elbow,  which  pene- 
trating between  the  bones  of  the  arm,  ftuck  in  the 
flefh,  near  the  wrift.  He  was  carried  to  his>  tent ; 
but,  the  feverity  of  the  furgical  operations  neceflary 
for  extracting  the  ball,  added  to  his  preceding  weak- 
nefs,  produced  a  fever,  and  incapacitated  him  for 
acting  with  energy,  or  effect.  During  this  interval, 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  exercifed  the  fupreme  military 
authority  (12). 

May.  The  tide  of  fortune,  which  had  fo  long  perfecuted 
the  king,  and  even  reduced  him  more  than  once  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  returned  at  length  in  a  contrary 

Henry  pre-  direction.     While  the   allies,    engaged  in   befieging 

pares  to      Caudebec,  or  in  fecurine  their  acquifition,  neglefted 

attack  the  •  i      /•        i     •  -r-r^  •    /»*?.- 

allies.  to  provide  for  their  retreat;  Henry,  reinforced  from 
every  quarter,  prepared  to  attack  them.  The  indif- 
pofition  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  which  menaced  his 
life ;  and  the  imprudence,  or  obftinacy  of  the  French 
commander,  had  involved  the  army  in  almoft  infur- 
mountable  difficulties.  They  had  entangled  them- 
:  *  felves  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  river  Seine, 
which  near  its  mouth  becomes  an  efluary,  and  by  the 
.  Britifh  channel;  open  only  on  one  fide,  where  it 
communicated  with  Upper  Normandy.  The  royal 
forces,  advancing,  enclofed  them,  ftraitened  their 
quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and  fpeedily  re- 

Sully,  vol,  i.  p.  94.     DaviU;  p,    1094—1097,      PC  Thou,  vol.  xi. 

duced 
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duced  them  to  the  greatefr.  diftrefs.     Henry,  con-  c  HinA  p- 
fcious  that  they  could  neither  fight,  nor  efcape,  ex-  \^-^ 
cept  under  multiplied  embarraffments,    adopted  on     1592- 
this  occafion,  a  mode  of  conduct  totally  diffimilar 
from  his  character.     Expecting  from   time  and  the  Hisope- 
progrefs  of  famine,  the  reward  of  his  labours,  he  no rations> 
longer  defired  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action ; 
but,  occupying  all  the  paries,    falling  on  their  out- 
pofts,  and  harafting  them  by  perpetual  ikirmifhes,  he 
compelled  them  to  recede  on  every  fide(ij). 

Already  a  variety  of  calamities  began  to  be  expe-  Famine  in 
rienced  in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  Provifions  became 
fcarce :  the  cavalry  was  in  want  of  provender :  even 
water  was  an'object  of  purchafe;  that  of  the  Seine, 
by  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  being  brackiih  and  unwhole- 
fome.  Difeafes  prevailed  in  the  army ;  and  money 
was  wanting  to  pay  the  troops.  The  duke  of  May- 
enne,  feverely  indifpofed,  was  no  longer  able  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  commander.  Yet,  under 
this  ftate  of  deprefiion,  fuch  was  the  deference,  or 
the  affection  bore  towards  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  fo 
implicit  was  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  capacity, 
that  hardly  a  murmur  of  difcontent  was  heard.  The 
confederates,  receding  before  the  royal  forces,  and 
unable  to  force  a  pafTage  through  them,  retired  to- 
wards  the  Seine,  and  took  poft  again  near  the  town 
of  Caudebec. 

From  a  fituation  fo  hopelefs  and  almoft  defperate, 
they  were  extricated  by  the  fublime  talents  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  general.  Weakened  by  difeafe,  and  enfeebled  and  Parma* 
by  the  effect  of  his  wound ;  his  mind,  neverthelefs, 
conceived  and  matured  a  plan,  at  once  daring  and 
unprecedented.  After  having  long  revolved  it  in  his 
thoughts,  he  determined  to  pafs  his  whole  army  over 
the  Seine,  as  the  only  remaining  mode  of  fafety. 
The  attempt  to  crofs  a  river  of  prodigious  breadth, 

(13)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  482,,  483.    Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  31. 
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°  Hiif  P'  ag"ltate^    and  frequently  tempeftuous ;    covered  by 
u~v-^>  the  vefTels  of  the  Dutch  and  other  auxiliaries ;  and  to 
I59i*     conduct  in  fafety  to  die  oppofke   bank,  a  body  of 
forces,    encumbered  with  baggage  and  artillery,  in 
prefence  of  an  enemy  vigilant  to  improve  every  ad- 
vantage, and  eager  to  affail  them  in  their  retreat; 
fee  m'ed  to  partake  rather  of  temerity,  than  of  wif- 
dom.     In  order  to  effect  it,  the  duke  began  by  con- 
ftructing  two  forts,  or  redoubts,  mounted  with  can- 
non, one  on  each  fide  of  the  Seine,  and  in  which  he 
Theypafs    ftationed  a.  felect  number  of   Walloons.      Having 
the  Seme,   czufed  as  many  boats,  as  could  with  expedition  be 
collected,  to  approach  the  ihore  ;  and  Villars  aiding 
aadMay.  him  wjth  rafts  and  beams,  which  were  floated  down 
the  flream  from  Rouen,  during  the  night ;  a  bridge 
was  inflantly  conftructed.     Without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, the  French  infantry  and  cavalry  began  to  pafs 
over;  followed  by  the  baggage,  and  cannon.     The 
Spanifh  foldiers  clofed  the  line  of  march,  while  the 
Italians,  to  the  number  of  about  a  thoufand  foot,  and 
four  hundred  horfe,  completely  covered  and  concealed 
Order,  ob-  the  operation.     Such  was  the  admirable  order  and 
S^tbLthe  filence,  exhibited  during  the  paflage,  that  fo on  after 
of  it.        break  of  day,  nearly  the  whole  army  had  reached  the 
oppolite  fhore  ( 14). 

The  firil  intelligence  of  fo  extraordinary  an  event 
was  brought  to  Henry,  by  the  baron  of  Biron ;  who 
having  been  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  camp,  re- 
turned, and  related,  that  it  was  already  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  ftill  occupied  in  eroding  the 
river.  It  excited  not  lefs  amazement,  than  defpair, 
in  the  king,  who  beheld  the  prey  refcued  from  his 
hands,  at  the  precife  time  when  he  regarded  it  as  cap- 
tured. All  his  efforts  to  impede  the  completion  of 
the  enemy's  paflage,  were  ineffectual.  The  redoubts, 

(14)  Davila,    p.  1105—1107.     D'Aubigne,    vol.  Hi-  p-  265,  266.     Sully, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  95. 
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conftructed  on  the  eaftern  baflk,  rendered  it  imprac-  CHAP 
ticable  for  the  infantry  to  approach :  Awhile  Rainuce, 
prince  of  Parma,  emulating  the  glory  of  his  father, 
protected  the  retreat ;  caufed  the  cannon  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  embarked  ;  and  finally  paffed  over  himfelfj 
without  fuftaining  any  lofs.  A  battery,  haftily  con- 
ilructed  by  Henry's  order ;  added  to  the  exertions 
the  royal  vefTels  and  gallies,  which  came  to  his  affift-  pede  them. 
ance ;  endangered,  and  delayed,  but,  could  not 
finally  prevent  the  accomplifhment  of  the  duke  of 
Parma's  project.  Rainuce,  after  acquiring  the  higheft 
honour  by  his  intrepidity  and  coolnefs,  fecured  the 
cannon,  fet  fire  to  the  bridge,  and  immediately  re- 
joined the  confederate  army  ;  which  as  it  landed,  be- 
gan to  march  off  towards  Rouen.  Such  was  the 
precipitation  with  which  the  Spanifh  commander  urged 
his  retreat ;  and  fo  much  did  he  dread  being  over- 
taken, ,or  compelled  to  hazard  an  action ;  that,  in 
four  days  from  his  paffing  the  Seine,  he  reached  the 
bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  within  two  leagues  of  Paris. 
Having  received  the  compliments  and  congratulations  March  of 
of  the  Parilians,  he  continued  his  progrefs  to  Chateau  P2rma- 
Thierry  on  the  Marne,  where  he  thought  proper  to 
give  fome  refpite  to  his  troops^  and  to  himfelf.  Only 
about  five  hundred  infantry,  whom  fatigue  and  lafli- 
tude  had  incapacitated  for  keeping  pace  with  the  body 
of  the  army,  being  furrounded  by  Souvre,  whom 
Henry  had  fent  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  horfe, 
to  purfue  the  Spanifh  general,  were  reduced  to  fur- 
render  prifoners  of  war.  The  duke  of  Mayenne, 
not  lefs  feverely  indifpofed  than  his  colleague,  and 
unable  to  accompany  him,  was  left  behind  at  Rouen, 
where  his  recovery  was  long  regarded  as  doubtful,  and 
almoft  hopelefs(i5). 

(15)  Davila,  p.  1107 — IIO9-      De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p,  485— 488.     Mezeray, 
fol.  ix.  p.  511 — 514.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  33. 
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CHAP.  Fruftrated  in  his  expectations  of  terminating  the 
war>  and  obliged  to  difmifs  the  nobility  after  fo  fevere 
a  campaign;  the  king  faw  himfelf,  by  this  fudden 
reverfe>  at  once  precipitated  from  all  his  hopes.  The 
fuperior  talents  of  his  enemy,  and  the  confidence 
which  he  had  too  implicitly  placed  in  the  impediments 
oppofed  to  the  efcape  of  the  confederate  army,  com- 
pelled him  again  to  renew  the  conteft  for  his  crown. 
He  yielded,  therefore,  to  neceffity  ;  difbanded  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  forces;  and  retaining  only  about 
five  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe,  he  bent 
his  courfe  towards  Picardy,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
duke  of  Parma  from  attacking  and  capturing  any 
place  of  confequence,  on  his  return  to  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

That  illuftrious  commander,    enfeebled    by  his 

between      wound,    and  finking  under  bodily  infirmities,    was 

Parna,and  °,  .     '  f         ' 

Majenne.  rapidly  approaching  the  final  limit  of  his  lire  and  ex- 
ploits. The  feeds  of  difunion,  fown  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  late  campaign,  between  him  and  the  chief 
of  the.  League,  had  produced  nearly  an  open  rup- 
ture ;  and  the  preference  fhewn  by  the  Spanifh  gene- 
ral, on  every  occafion,  to  the  young  duke  of  Guife, 
was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  quarrel.  The  duke  of 
Mayenne  remained  almoft  forgotten,  at  Rouen;  and 
as  his  difeafe  was  believed  to  be  incurable,  the  minif- 
ters  of  the  court  of  Madrid  no  longer  obferved  to- 
wards him  even  the  forms  of  deference  and  refpect. 
They 'refufed him  fupplies  of  money;  augmented  the 
foreign  garrifon  in  the  metropolis;  and  affected  to 
regard  his  authority  as  extinct.  Irritated  atluchpro- 
ceedings,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  king,  not- 
withftanding  the  conceflions  and  advances  made  him 
fry  Philip's  ambafTadors,  on  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
But,  the  unreafonable  demands  of  the  duke  for  him- 
felf, which  did  not  fall  fhort  of  erecting  an  hereditary 
principality,  independent  of  the  crown>  within  the 

monarchy ; 
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monarchy;  finally  ftffpended  the  treaty  (16)*  Thec  " 
articles  were  fpeedily  divulged  •,  and  as  the  renun- 
elation  bf  the  Proteftant  religion  by  Henry,  and  }iis 
reconciliation  to  the  Romifh.  church  within  a  ftipu- 
lated  period^  formed  the  bafis-and  principle  of  it,  the 
Hugonots  were  univerfally  alarmed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  party*  formed  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
Was  not  extinct ;  and  the  zealous  Catholics,  weary 
with  expecting  the  accomplifhment  of  the  king's  pro^ 
.mifes,  or  defpairing  of  his  converfion,  manifefted 
figns  of  impatience  and  alienation*  His  fituation  be-- 
came  daily  more  critical)  and  demanded  refolutions 
of  vigour.  It  is  probable,  that  a  prince  endowed 
with  fo  much  penetration,  had  long  fore  fee  n  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ultimately  adopting  the  national  religion  i 
and  that  he  only  defired  to  delay  the  act,  till  it  could 
be  done  without  injuring  his  dignity,  or  degrading  his 
character  in  the  public  eftimation. 

Aldobrandini,    a   Florentine,    then   occupied    the  F-ieftion  <rf 
chair  of  St,  Petef.     Elevated  to  that  eminence 
the  Spanifh  faction,  which  was  irrefiftible  in  the  con- 
clavej  he  embraced,  like  his  predeceflors,  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  League,  and  even  promifed  fome  pecu- 
niary afliftance  to  its  chief.     But,  of  a  temper  more 
moderate,  and  of  a  mind  more  enlarged  and  pacific, 
than  Gregory  the  Fourteenth,  he  difdained  fervilely 
to  become  the  inftrument  of  Philip  the,  Second's  ven- 
geance, or  ambition.     Importuned  by  the  Catholics, 
and  impelled  by  the*  hope  of  finding  in  the  new  pontiff, 
Clement  the  Eighth,  a  treatment  more  generous  and* 
paternal,  than  he  had  experienced  fince  the  deceafe  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  \  Henry  refolved  to  open  an  indirect 
intercourfe  with  the  holy  fee.    The  cardinal  of  Gondy,  Henry 
bifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  marquis  of  Pifani,  who  h 
been  ambafTador  at  Rome  from  Henry  the  Third,  fioners,  to 
were  named  to  wait  on  Clement,  in  the  names,  and 

(*6)  Dayila,  p.  1112—1117.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  516—518. 
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c  H  A  p.  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  attached  to  the 
vJ    ^j  crown'     Their  fecret  inftruftions  were  calculated  to 
J592.     prepare  the  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  king. 
Henry  even  oppofed  the  attempt  made  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Bourges,  to  name  a 
patriarch  for  the  government  of  the  Gallican  church ; 
and  exhibited  by  his  conduct,  a  determination  not  to 
feparate  the  kingdom  from  its  obedience  to  the  apof- 
tolic  fee (17).     Meafures  fo  politic  and  conciliating, 
which  promifed  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the  breach 
with  the  court  of  Rome*  tended  to  reftrain  the  ma- 
chinations, and  to  allay  the  dilcontent  of  the  zealous 
They  are     adherents  of  the  antient  religion.     The  embafiy  was, 
prohibited    notwithftanding,  far  from  producing  immediately  the 

from  enter-  .  «*••«•     n*  «  11  11  n      •» 

ing  Rome*  beneficial  errecis  naturally  to  have  been  expected. 
Clement,  irritated  againft  Henry,  and  uncertain  of 
the  event  of  the  war ;  interdicted  the  cardinal,  or 
Pifani,  from  prefuming  to  enter  on  the  ecclefiaftical 
territories  j  and  exprefled  his  indignation  at  any  attempt 
to  embrace  the  caufe  of  an  apoftate  heretic.  It  re- 
quired time  and  addrefs,  to  mollify  the  pontiff,  and 
to  difpofe  him  towards  forgivenefs  and  reconci- 
liation (i  8). 

juiy.  The  events  of  the  war,  which  had  been,  in  fome 
Hoftiiitiesin  meafure,  fufpendcd  by  thefe  negotiations,  were  again 
champagne.  renewecj .  buti  fa  tfaeatre  of  hoftilities  was  tranf- 
ferred  from  Normandy,  to  Champagne;  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  to  thofe  of  the  Marne.  On  his 
return  into  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Parma  had  left  a 
body  of  auxiliary  troops,  to  a<5t  under  the  orders  of 
the  duke  of  Mayenne ;  whom  the  Spanifh  court  was 
again  defirous  to  attach.  In  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  the  League,  they  attacked,  and  carried  the 
town  of  Epernay.  Henr^,  urged  to  retake  a  place, 
which,  from  its  pofition  on  the  Marne,  greatly  in- 

(17)  Davila,  p.  1123,  1114.     De  Thou,  vol.xi.  p.  494—499.          («S)  Ibid, 
p.  505— 511.     Davila,  p,  1132— 1137. 
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tbmmoded  his  adherents,  fent  marfhal  Biron  without  c  HAP. 
delay,  to  form  the  fiege;    while  he  himfelf,  at  the  ^^ 
head  of  the  cavalry,    overran   the  country,    to  the     i59a. 
gates  of  Chalons.     Biron  loft  his  life  before  Epernay,  26^  j«iy. 
by  a  cannon  ball,  at  an  advanced  age.     His  abilities, 
which  were  not  confined  to  the  camp ,  his  inflexible 
and  loyal  adherence  to  Henry  j  and  the  verfatile  ac- 
tivity of  his  talents,  which  embraced  the  operations 
of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  of  the, field;  had   raifed 
him  to  an  extraordinary  and  envied  height  of  power. 
Indifferent  in  concerns  of  religion,    and  even  fuf-  His 
pecled  of  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  6f  the  Refor-^ ter* 
mation ;  he  manifefled  little  impatience,  or  anxiety, 
at  the  delay  of  the  king's  conveffion.     Accufed  not 
only  by  his  enemies,  but,  equally  by  his  friends,  of 
wifhing  to  prolong  a  war,  in  which  he  occupied  fa 
diftinguifhed  a  place  -,  his  ambition  was  not  exempt 
from  cenfure.    His  own  fon  is  faid  to  have  reproached 
him  with  fo  culpable  a  facrifice  of  public  duty,  to 
private  intereft,  and  perfonal  aggrandizement.     The 
king  wept  for  his  lofs ;  and  notwithftanding  his  de- 
feds,  he  muft  be  owned  to  have  rendered  eminent 
fervices  to    that  monarch,    and  to   the    crown   of 
France  (19). 

Epernay,  after  a  fliort,  but,  vigorous  refiftanqe, 
was  reduced  to  capitulate;  nor  were  the  efforts  of 
the  garrifon,  compofed  in  part  of  Spaniards,  aided 
by  every  exertion  of  the  duke  of  Guife  to  throw  fuc- 
cours  into  the  place,  able  long  to  protract  its  fur- 
render.  In  order  to  bridle  the  Parifians,  and  to  de- 
prive the  capital  of  the  fupplies  of  provifions  con- 
ftantly  drawn  from  the  province  of  Champagne ;  the 
king  caufed  a  fort  to  be  conftfucled  at  Gournay,  on 
the  Marne,  only  four  leagues  dlftant  from  Paris.  It 
was  raifed  with  fuch  difpatch,  and  defended  with  fuch 

(19)  De  Thou,  voK  xi.  p.  490,  491.  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  512,  $bo* 
Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  93.  Davila,  p.  1127,  mS.  Chron.  Novi  voh  i.  p.  41. 
D'Aubigne,  vol.  Hi.  p.  267. 
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CHAP,  courage,  that  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  after  vainly  at- 

i^J*—^  tacking  it,  was  necefTitated  to  decamp.    He  had  been 

1592.     previoufly  repulfed  from  before  Quillebceuf,  a  little 

town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  which  he  befieged 

Decline  of  in  conjunction  with  Villars.  The  forces  of  the 
League,  when  no  longer  fuftained  by  the  ability  or 
interference  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  were  unequal  to 
contending  with  the  king.  Philip  the  Second  alone 
fupported,  and  prolonged  the  exiflence  of  the  union, 
which  began  to  relax  in  its  violence.  The  people 
were  exhaufted  -,  and  loudly  demanded  a  termination 
of  their  calamities.  Henry's  character,  as  it  became 
more  known  to  his  fubjects,  excited  general  affec- 
tion ;  and  only  his  reconciliation  with  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  wanting,  to  turn  in  his  favour,  the  tide  of 
public  opinion.  Even  in  Paris,  which  had  been  fo 
devoted  to  the  Guifes>  and  where  rebellion  retired  as 
to  a  center  j  a  flow,  and  filent  fermentation,  was  al- 
ready begun.  That  metropolis,  deprived  of  the 
luftre  of  a  court,  unacquainted  with  its  fovereign, 
tyrannized  by  faction,  unpeopled  by  civil  war>  and 
deftitute  of  activity,  induftry,  or  commerce  ;  pre- 
fented  only  the  emaciated  figure  of  its  preceding 
greatnefs,  opulence,  and  profperity.  Garrifoned  by 
Spaniards  and  Neapolitans*  it  feemed  to  have  antici- 
pated its  reduction  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  Surrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  royal  forces,  though  not  formally 
invefted,  the  inhabitants  fuffered  many  of  the  incon- 
vcniencics  and  privations,  annexed  to  a  fiege.  But, 

of  returning  the  definition  of  the  "  council  of  fixteen,"  and  the 
extinction  of  that  venal  and  furious  faction,  had 
emancipated  the  loyal,  and  moderate  part  of  the  citi- 
zens.  Symptoms  of  returning  allegiance  manifefled 
themfelves  ;  and  it  required  the  perlonal  interpofition 
of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  to  prevent  a  deputation 
being  fent  to  the  king,  to  demand  of  him  the  free- 
dom of  communication  between  Paris  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  municipal  offices  and 

authority, 


indications 
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authority,  of  which  the  "  fixteen"  had  been  de- 
prived,  and  rendered  incapable;  were  exercifed  by 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  fecretly  wiftied  for  the  *&** 
reftoration  of  tranquillity,  the  expulfion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  downfall  of  the  League.  Only  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General,  which  was  con- 
lidered  as  imminent,  and  from  which  a  remedy  to 
the  national  misfortunes  was  expected,  reprefTed  the 
'fpirit  of  reviving  loyalty,  and  fufpended  the  general 
difpofition  towards  peace  (20). 

The  calamities  of  war  were  not  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  Operation* 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital ;  and  fcarcely  any  part ll™^!* 
of  the  kingdom  was  exempt  from  its  ravages.     In  vince*. 
Brittany,  the  princes  of  Ccnti*  and  of  Dombes,  whoaSthMay<, 
commanded  the  royal  forces,  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated near  Craon,  by  the  duke  of  Mercosur,   aided 
by  the  Spaniards.     But,  this  misfortune  was   amply 
compenfated,  by  the  advantages  which  Henry's  ge- 
nerals obtained  in  other  quarters.     The  marfhal  duke 
of  Bouillon  captured  various  places  in  Lorrain,  and 
reprefTed  the  troops  of  the  League.     In  Languedoc,  Defejftj  Snd 
the  young  duke  of  Joyeufe,  brother  to  the  celebrated  death  of  the 
favourite  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  was  killed  at  the  j"yeeu°e. 
battle  of  Coutras  ;  perifhed  by  a  death  not  lefs  tra-  i9th  o<&>* 
gical  and  premature.     Having  laid  fiege  to  Villemur, ber* 
a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Touloufe,  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  army  of  the  Leaguers ;    he  was  com- 
pletely routed,  compelled  to  fly,  and  drowned  in  the     . 
river  Tarn.    Provence  and  Dauphine  were  eminently 
the   theatre   of   hoftilities,    rarely   intermitted,    and 
marked  by  various  reverfes  of  fortune.     La  V  alette,  Military 
governor  of  Provence,  whofe  activity  and  talents  had  operations 
hitherto  rendered  all  the    exertions  of  the  duke  ofm   :OTence" 
Savoy  ineffectual,  having  been  killed  by  a  ball,  at 
the  fiege  of  a  little  fortrefs,  near  the  fliore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  his  death  was  productive  of  a  temporary 

(20)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  73*— 85.     De  Thou,  vol.  xi,  p.  511. 
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deplorable 
fbte  of 


CHAP,  courage,  that  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  after  vainly  at- 
^J^j  tacking  it,  was  neceflitated  to  decamp.  He  had  been 
1592.  previoufly  repulfed  from  before  Quillebceuf,  a  little 
town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  which  he  befieged 
Decline  of  in  conjunction  with  Villars.  The  forces  of  the 
League,  when  no  longer  fuftained  by  the  ability  or 
interference  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  were  unequal  to 
contending  with  the  king.  Philip  the  Second  alone 
fupported,  and  prolonged  the  exiflence  of  the  union, 
which  began  to  relax  in  its  violence.  The  people 
were  exhaufled  j  and  loudly  demanded  a  termination 
of  their  calamities.  Henry's  character,  as  it  became 
more  known  to  his  fubjedts,  excited  general  affec- 
tion ;  and  only  his  reconciliation  with  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  wanting,  to  turn  in  his  favour,  the  tide  of 
public  opinion.  Even  in  Paris,  which  had  been  fo 
devoted  to  the  Guifes>  and  where  rebellion  retired  as 
to  a  center  i  a  flow,  and  filent  fermentation,  was  al- 
ready begun.  That  metropolis,  deprived  of  the 
luftre  of  a  court,  unacquainted  with  its  fovereign, 
tyrannized  by  faction,  unpeopled  by  civil  war,  and 
deftitute  of  activity,  induftry,  or  commerce  ;  pre- 
fented  only  the  emaciated  figure  of  its  preceding 
greatnefs,  opulence,  and  profperity.  Garrifoned  by 
Spaniards  and  Neapolitans,  it  feemed  to  have  antici- 
pated its  reduction  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  Surrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  royal  forces,  though  not  formally 
inverted,  the  inhabitants  fuffered  many  of  the  incon- 
venicncics  and  privations,  annexed  to  a  fiege.  But, 
the  deftruction  of  the  "  council  of  fixteen,"  and  the 
extinction  of  that  venal  and  furious  faction,  had 
emancipated  the  loyal,  and  moderate  part  of  the  citi- 
zens.  Symptoms  of  returning  allegiance  manifefled 
themfelves  ;  and  it  required  the  perfonal  interpofition 
of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  to  prevent  a  deputation 
being  fent  to  the  king,  to  demand  of  him  the  free- 
dom of  communication  between  Paris  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  municipal  offices  and 
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authority,  of  which  the  "  fixteen"  had  been  de-  CHAP. 
prived,  and  rendered  incapable;  were  exercifed  by 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  fecretly  wifhed  for  the 
refloration  of  tranquillity,  the  expulfion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  downfall  of  the  League.  Only  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  imminent,  and  from  which  a  remedy  to 
the  national  misfortunes  was  expected,  reprefTed  the 
'fpirit  of  reviving  loyalty,  and  fufpended  the  general 
difpofition  towards  peace  (20). 

The  calamities  of  war  were  not  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  Operation* 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital ;  and  fcarcely  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  exempt  from  its  ravages.     In 
Brittany,  the  princes  of  Gohti^  and  of  Dombes>  who 
commanded  the  royal  forces,  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated near  Craon,  by  the  duke  of  Mercosur,  aided 
by  the  Spaniards.     But,  this  misfortune  was  amply 
compenfated,  by  the  advantages  which  Henry's  ge- 
nerals obtained  in  other  quarters.     The  marfhal  duke 
of  Bouillon  captured  various  places  in  Lorrain,  and 
reprefTed  the  troops  of  the  League.     In  Languedoc,  Defejjty  dnd 
the  young  duke  of  Joyeufe,  brother  to  the  celebrated  ^c^the 
favourite  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  was  killed  at  the  joyeeufe. 
battle  of  Coutras  ;  perifhed  by  a  death  not  lefs  tra-  i9th  o&<>* 
gical  and  premature.     Having  laid  fiege  to  Villemur, ber* 
a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Touloufe,  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  army  of  the  Leaguers ;    he  was  com- 
pletely routed,  compelled  to  fly,  and  drowned  in  the     . 
river  Tarn.    Provence  and  Dauphine  were  eminently 
the   theatre   of   hoftilities,    rarely   intermitted,    and 
marked  by  various  reverfes  of  fortune.     La  Valette,  Military 
governor  of  Provence,  whofe  activity  and  talents  had  operations 
hitherto  rendered  all  the   exertions  of  the  duke  of ln  pr°Tence" 
Savoy  ineffectual,  having  been  killed  by  a  ball,  at 
the  fiege  of  a  little  fortrefs,  near  the  fhore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  his  death  was  productive  of  a  temporary 
•  . .  • 

(20)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  73i»-85.     De  Thou,  vol.  xi,  p.  511. 
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P'  confl]ft°n  *n  the  affairs  of  the  province (21).  Char- 
les  Emanuel  vainly  endeavoured,  notwithftandingj 
to  profit  of  the  circumftance  5  and  his  partizans  hav- 
ing been  afiafiinated,  or  expelled  from  the  city  of 
Aries,  he  evacuated  Aix,  and  withdrew  to  Nice* 

frth  Auguft*  The  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Epernon,  brother  and 
fucceffbr  of  La  Valette,  emboldened  him  to  under- 
take the  fiege  of  Antibes,  which  furrendered,  after 

November,  a  long  and  generous  refiftance  \  but,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  new  governor,  it  was  again  recovered  (2 2). 

Lefdiguieres,  who  commanded  in  Dauphine,  and 
wn°fe  military  exploits  conducted  him  under  Louis 

Savoy.  the  Thirteenth,  to  the  dignity  of  conftable  of  France  j 
not  content  with  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  projected  to  transfer  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
his  own  dominions.  Zealoufly  attached  to  the  re- 
formed religion,  he  was  not  lefs  devoted  to  the  crown  j 
and  his  troops,  long  accuftomed  to  victory  under  his 
aufpices,  thought  no  attempt  too  arduous  for  their 
courage.  Aflembling  them,  he  penetrated  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Alps ;  made  himfelf  matter  of  Pe- 
roufe,  and  advanced  to  Sufa,  at  the  diftance  of  only 
"a  few  leagues  from  Turin.  All  the  efforts  of  Charles 
Emanuel  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  his  braved  forces* 
could  only  impede ;  but,  did  not  finally  prevent,  the 

Histxpioitsj  progrefs  of  Lefcliguieres.  In  defiance  of  every  ob- 
!*  ftacle,  he  conftructed,  and  maintained  a  fortrefs  at 
Briqueras,  only  fixteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  Pie- 
mohtj  repulfed  an  attempt,  made  by  the  enemy,  to 
fcale,  the  works ;  and  after  a  campaign,  equally  glo- 
rious to  himfelf,  and  ruinous  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
he  returned  into  Dauphine (23).  The  French  name 
and  armsj  which,  during  a  period  of  three  and  thirty 
years,  fince  the  peace  of  Cateau  in  1559,  had  not 
been  known  beyond  the  Alps;  re-appeared  again 

(21)  Vie  de  Lefdiguieres,  p.  1*5—117.      Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  3i.  p.   i— 8. 
(i»)  Vied'Epernon,  p.  8— 35,  (23)  Vie  dc  Lefdiguieres,  p.  izy-Aitf* 
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in  Italy,  with  augmented  luftre,  under  the  conduct  CHAP, 
of  a  Hugonot(24).  u-v~» 

The  afiembly  of  the  States  General,  long  delayed     159*- 
by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  under  a  variety  of  pre-  (Jaufes  of 

111  T      •        iTr-       i  the  cdnvo- 

tences,  prepared  at  length  to  meet.  It  is  difficult  to  cation  of  the 
afcertain  with  certainty,  whether  their  con  vocation  jj^8  Ge" 
on  his  part,  was  reluctant,  or  voluntary.  Under  the  Motives  of 
name  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  crown,  he  already  Mayenne, 
exercifed  all  the  great  functions  of  the  monarchical 
power ;  and  therefore  might  naturally  deprecate  any 
experiment,  by  which  his  authority  could  be  fhaken, 
or  fubverted.  But,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he 
flattered  himfelf  with  directing  and  conducting  the 
machine  to1  which  he  was  about  to  give  birth,  and 
that  he  nourifhed  expectations  of  afcending  the  throne* 
The  time  during  which  he  had  already  occupied  his 
high  ftation,  had  enabled  him  to  fecure  numerous  ad- 
herents, difpofed  to  conduce  to  his  further  aggran- 
dizement. Paris,  the  place  of  holding  the  a/Terribly, 
was  under  his  influence ;  and  if  the  election  of  a  king 
fhould  fall  upon  a  native  of  France^  he  beheld  nc* 
cpmpetitor  who  could  juftly  difpute  with  him  that 
dignity.  The  impediments  to  a  foreign  prince,  of 
whatever  nation,  were  many,  great,  and  perhaps  in- 
furmountable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanifh  mi-*ndofth« 
nifters  anxioufly  anticipated,  and  ardently  prefled  for 
the  convocation  of  the  States.  They  regarded  it  as 
the  term  of  their  labours,  and  the  confummation  of 
their  political  views.  Difappointed  by  the  firmnefs 
of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  in  their  intention  of  hold- 
ing them  at  SoifTons,  to  which  city  the  forces  under 
the  duke  of  Parma  were  intended  to  advance,  in 
order  to  overawe  the  deliberations  5  they  ftill  pra~ 
mifed  themfelves  equal  fuccefs. 

(24)  Vie  de  Lefdiguieres>  p.  129—138.  D'Aubigne,  vol.  Hi.  p,  167—274, 
aad  p.  277 — 284.  Davila,  p.  1142 — 1151.  Mereray,  vol.  ix.  p.  521—533. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  517 — 555.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  49— 72. 
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Philip,  finking  under  infirmities,  and  approaching 
the  end  of  his  life,  fondly  hoped  to  place  on  the  va- 
159*'  cant  throne  of  France,  his  daughter,  the  infanta  $ 
and  to  gratify,  before  he  funk  into  the  grave,  his  in- 
fatiable  thirft  of  dominion,  by  transferring  the  French 
fceptre  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  He  projected  to 
maintain  the  election,  by  a  vaft  army,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  proportionate  treafures.  Already  the 
November,  duke  of  Parma  had  advanced  to  Arras,  with  intent 
to  enter  a  third  time  into  Picardy,  and  to  march  to- 
wards Paris ;  while  Henry,  vigilant  to  prevent  him, 
repaired  to  Corbie,  on  the  river  Somme,  prepared 
to  difpute  his  pafTage.  But,  death  terminated  all  the 
fchemes  of  the  Spanifh  general,  and  clouded  the 
idDecem-  profpects  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Farnefe  expired 
^er-  L  at  Arras,  exhaufted  by  illnefs,  againft  which  he  had 
vainly  firuggled  j  and  having  only  attained  his  forty  - 
feventh  year.  The  fplendour  of  Philip's  conquefts 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  expectation  of  reducing 
the  revolted  princes,  if  fo  chimerical  a  hope  ftill  fur- 
vived,  became  extinct  with  the  duke  of  Parma* 
Even  before  his  death,  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  two  ihvafions  of  France,  ex- 
pelled the  Spaniards  from  the  greater  part  of  their 
poflefiions  beyond  the  Rhine  -,  and  he  foon  afterwards 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Gertruydenberg,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brabant.  As  the  duke  of  Parma's  deceafe 
had  been  long  forefeen,  Philip  had  provided  for  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries.  Erneft,  count 
Mansfeldt,  was  named  provifionally  to  that  employ- 
ment, till  the  arrival  of  the  archduke,  Erneft,  bro- 
ther to  the  emperor,  Rodolph  the  Second.  But,  the 


great  endowments,  civil  and  military,  which  had  ren- 
to  Pheilipnt>  dered  the  duke  of  Parma  juftly  refpeftcd  and  be- 
the  Second,  loved,  even  when  executing  the  tyrannical  mandates 

of  an  implacable  prince,  could  not  be  eafily  replaced. 

To  his  death,  at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  may  be  in  part 

attributed  the  confequent  fubverfion  of  Philip's  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  to  procure  the  eleftion  of  the  infanta,  and  the 
final  difiblution  of  his  ambitious  projefts(25). 

In  the  manifefto,  iflued  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,     1593. 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  crown,  for  the  convoca-  5thJanuary» 
tion  of  the  States,  the  great  purpofes  of  their  meet- 
ing  were  indefinitely  and  ambiguoufly  defcribed,  un-  cation. 
der  the  general  term  of  "  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
cc  prefervation  of  religion,  and  the  ftate/'     But,  in 
a  letter  publifhed  a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  cardi- 
nal of  Placentia,  the  Papal  legate,  addrefled  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  oppofite  party ;  thofe  objects  were 
unequivocally   ftated  to   be,    for   the   election   of  a 
*c  mod  chriftian,  and  truly  Catholic  king."     It  was 
impoflible  not  to  recognize  under  that  defignation, 
Philip  the  Second,  the  head  and  protector  of  the 
League.     Neither  the  number  and  quality  of  the  de-  Opening  of 
puties,  nor  the  importance  of  the  matters  agitated  in  biy,a  * 
the  afTembly,  at  its  commencement,  correfponded  to 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  nation.     The  delegates, 
fent  by  the  nobility,  were  few ;  and  thofe  of  the  third 
eftate,    moftly  obfcure  and  unknown,   or  avowedly 
corrupted  by  the  largeffes  of  Spain  (26).      Of  the 
ecclefiaftical  order,    the  reprefentatives   were   more 
numerous  and  eminent.      Inftead  of  proceeding  to  26th  Janu- 
fill  the  vacant  throne,  fcarcely  had  the  deliberations  !J|\r 
commenced  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  with  the  ceedings  are 
forms  cuftomary  on  fo  folemn  an  occafion,  when  they  fufPendcd» 
were  fuddenly  fufpended.     Matters  were  not  yet  ripe, 
for  the  great  and  delicate  meafure  of  conferring  the 
crown ;  nor  had  the  numerous  competitors  adjufted 
and  fettled  their  refpective  and  clafliing  pretenfions. 
The  duke  of  Feria,  fent  by  Philip,  at  the  head  of  an 
embafly,  to  propofe  the  infanta,  waited  at  Soifibns, 
in  order  previoufly  to  confer  with  the  duke  of  May-r 
enne".     Even  the  princes  of  the   houfe  of  Lorrain 

(25)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  569—572.  Davlla,  p.  1141-^1142.  Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  89 — 91.  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  533—535;  (26)  De  Thou, 
yol,  xi,  p,  700,  70;.  Mezcray,  vol.  ix,  p.  538. 

were 
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were  difunited,  and  bent  on  the  profecution  of  oppo- 
fite  fchemes,  for  their  perfonal  aggrandizement.  It 
1593-  was  indifpenfable  to  adjuft  their  jan  ing  inteiefts,  ard 
to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  a  common 
object.  Induced  by  thefe  motives,  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  quitted  Paris,  and  repaired  to  SoifTons ; 
after  having  taken  all  the  precautions  requifite  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  embracing  in  his  abfence,  any 
refolutions  of  importance  (27). 

The  declaration,    convening  that  a/Terribly  in  his 
lies  in  the    name    and  by  his  authority,  was,  however,  produc- 

rovalarmy,  '  '  r        r  t 

propofe  a  tive  of  a  confequence,  not  forefeen  by  the  zealous 
conference.  part|zans  of  Spain.  Inftead  of  excluding  from  the 
national  deliberations,  the  adherents  of  Henry  -,  the 
duke  had  exprefsly  invited  and  exhorted  the  Catholic 
prelates,  nobility,  and  officers  of  the  crown,  to  unite 
themfelves  to  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  in 
order  by  their  joint  efforts  to  adduce  a  remedy  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  flate.  The  propofltion,  when  it 
reached  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was  addrefled,  ap- 
peared to  be  capable  of  producing  effects  fo  bene- 
ficial, if  improved,  that  they  almoft  immediately  de- 
termined to  avail  themfelves  of  the  occafion.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  approb?tion  and  fandlion  of  the  king; 
whole  oppofition  would  even  have  been  ineffectual  to 
prevent  a  meafure,  which  opened  a  profpecl:,  how- 
ever diftant  or  improbable,  of  terminating  the  war; 
they  drew  up  an  anfwer  to  the  invitation.  It  ex- 
preffed,  in  the  names  of  all  the  nobility  attached  to 
the  royal  caufe,  their  readinefs  and  difpofition  to  fend 
a  delegation  of  their  body,  to  any  convenient  place 
between  Paris  and  St.  Denis,  there  to  confer  with 
»7th  janu-  deputies  from  the  adherents  of  the  League.  A  trum- 
ary*  pet,  charged  to  deliver  the  letter,  was  difpatched  to 

(17)    Davila,  p.  1177,    1178,  and  p.  11921.      Pe  Thou,  vol.  xl.  p.  701. 
Mejeray,  vol.  Ix.  p.  537,  ,538. 

the 
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the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  the  c  HjtA  p- 
capital  (28),  <—  v-^ 

So  unexpected  an  overture,  the  refult  of  which     ?593« 
might  be  eventually  fubverfive  of  all  the  projects  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  was  violently  oppofed  by  the 
Spanifh  and  Papal  advocates.     The  cardinal  legate 
ftigrnatized  it  as  impious;  and  the  college  of  the  Sor~ 
bonne  condemned  it  as   heretical.     But,  the  States  *sd  Febru- 
General,  to  whom  it  was  addreiled,  and  before  whom  *r 

,    •  i  /v-    i  (+         -      i  -       Itisaccept- 

it  was  laid,  parled  a  very  oppofite  judgment  on  its  ed  by  the 
contents.  After  a  debate  of  confiderable  length  and  ^art(js  -er 
violence,  it  was  decided,  that  a  reply  lliould  be  fent 
to  the  royalift  nobles  \  in  which,  though  they  protefted 
their  refolution  not  to  acknowledge,  or  to  hold  any 
communication  with  a  heretic  prince,  tfiey  readily 
confented  to  the  propofed  conference  (29).  Delays 
of  various  kinds,  refulting  from  the  unfettled  nature 
of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on 
a  commodious  place  of  meeting,  protracted  its  com- 
pletion. But,  Surenne,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  having  been  at  length  felected  for  the  purpofe, 
every  obftacle  difappeared  ;  and  precautions  were 
taken  for  the  reciprocal  accommodation  and  mutual 
fecurity  of  the  members  of  the  two  parties,  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  conference  (30), 

While  thefe  interesting  proportions  were  agitated,  9th  Febru* 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  arrived  at  Soiilons,  accom- 
panied  only  by  four  hundred  cavalry,  where  his  pre- 
fence  was  impatiently  expefted  by  Philip's  ambafTa- 
dors.     Difputes,  heightened  by  acrimonious  expref- 
fions,  and  perfonal  recrimination,  took  place  at  their  ter.s»  at 
firft  interview.      The  duke  of  Feria,  unacquainted 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  ;  imbued  with 
ideas  of  the  facility  and  certainty  of  the  election  of 


(a8)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  6j6-.6j^t  and  p.  684,  685.      Davila,  p.  1179 
p—  1182.     Memoires  de  Villeroy,  vol.  iv.  p.  52  —  58.  (29)  Ibid.  p.  59 

—  -72,-  (30)  Davila,  p.  Iio2—ri2o8.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  ^>.  536  —  539* 

De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p,  664—669.    Memoires  de  Villeroy,  vol.  iv,  p.  72—81. 

the 
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C  "nAP'tne  infanta;  and  little  difpofed  to  confider  the  co- 
L^^J  operation  of  the  chief  of  the  League,  as  indifpenfable 
1593*  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  matter's  views  on  the  French 
crown ;  injudicioufly  alienated  him  by  marks  of  re- 
fentment  and  afperity.  The  meafures  taken  by  the 
Catholic  king,  for  enfuring  fo  vaft  an  object,  were, 
notwithftanding,  greatly  inadequate  to  its  value  and 
importance.  Neither  military  forces,  capable  of 
crufhing  the  royal  party ;  nor  pecuniary  funds,  com- 
petent to  corrupt  and  purchafe  the  fuffrages  of  the 
States ;  had  been  provided  by  the  court  of  Madrid. 
The  duke  of  Mayenne,  juftly  irritated  at  the  defect 
of  ability,  or  of  exertion  in  the  Spaniards,  reproached 
them  with  fuch  culpable  and  pernicious  neglect,  at  a 
moment:  when  they  expected  the  confummation  of 
their  hopes.  But,  Philip  was  no  longer  in  a  fituation 
to  gratify  the  avidity,  or  to  dazzle  and  fubject  the 
Inability  of  people,  over  whom  he  afpired  to  reign.  His  trea- 
the  king  of  fures  wcre  exhaufted;  his  finances  difordered;  and 
his  revenues  anticipated,  or  mortgaged.  The  vete- 
ran bandt,  accultomed  to  victory  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  quitted  their  flandards  after  his  deceafe,  and 
defolated  the  provinces  which  they  were  intended  to 
protect.  Except  the  city  of  Groningen,  fcarcely  any 
place  of  confequence  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Low 
Countries,  was  unfubdued  by  the  Dutch.  Even  in 
Spain,  the  mod  alarming  fedition  had  manifefted  itfelf 
among  the  Arragonefe,  where  alone>  fome  fparks  of 
their  antient  freedom  yet  furvived.  Vargas,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  troops,  deftined  to  enter 
France,  was  fent  to  Sarragofla,  to  quell  the  infur- 
rection,  which  was  not  effected  without  blood.  In 
fo  embarraffed  and  critical  a  pofture  of  his  affairs, 
Philip  could  ill  fpare  the  troops  and  money,  indif- 
penfable to  place  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of 
France  (31). 

(31)  Davila,  p.  1191—1x97.    Chron.  Kov.  vol.  ii,  p.  533—536. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  circumftances,  which  were  v/ell  known  to  c  Hu*  p» 
the  ambafiadors  of  Spain,  and  which  were  even  urged  <__v^i 
or  enumerated  by  the  duke  of  Feria,  as  an  excufe  ^  J593 
and  extenuation  of  the  feeble  fuccours  fent  to  the' 
League,   by  his  fovereign;    were,    notwithftanding, 
inefficient  to  moderate  his  conduct  towards  Mayenne. 
Mutual  neceffity  alone  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  a  decided  rupture  on  both  fides,  and  produced  a 
diflembled  reconciliation.      On   his  departure  from 
Soiflbns,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  immediately  joined 
the  forces,  conducted  by  Charles,  count  Mansfeldt, 
fent  by  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  aid. 
They  amounted  only  to  about  four  thoufand  infantry, 
and  a  thoufand  horfe.     The  Papal  troops  were  dimi- 
nifhed  to  twelve  hundred  men  $  and  fuch  was  the  de- 
prefled  condition  of  the  League,  that  their  army  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Spain.     Unable  to  penetrate /nto    March, 
the  interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  attempt " 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  by  laying  fiege  to  the  royal 
garrifons  which  ftraitened  it  on  every  fide ;  they  un- 
dertook to  inveft  Noyon,  in  Picardy.     It  capitulated, 
after  three  weeks :  but,  exhaufted  by  a  fingle  effort, 
however  fuccefsful,  the  allies  foon  feparated.     Manf- 
feldt,  recalled  by  his  father,  led  his  forces  back  into 
Flanders ;  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne  repaired  to 
Rheims,  in  order  to  concert  with  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Lorrain,  the  meafures  requifite  to  be  pur- 
fued  in  fo  momentous  a  crifis.     Their  interview  was 
not  lefs  ftormy,  nor  their  confultation  lefs  difcordant, 
than  that  of  Soiflbns.     At  its  conclufion,  the  chief  M 
of  the  League  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  prefence 
was  become  indifpenfable,  and  where  the  afpect  of 
affairs  feemed  to  portend  fome  great  and  imminent 
convulfion(32). 

Henry,  during  thefe  interefting  events,  had  been 
compelled  by  the  dangerous  machinations   and  in- 

(32)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  646—649.      Darlla,  p.  1197—1200.     Mezeray, 
vol.  ix.  p.  540. 

trigues 
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CHAP,  trigues  of  his  relation,  the  count  of  Soifibns,  to  vint 
±^^j  the  provinces  on  the  Loire.  His  abfence  had  em- 
1593-  boldened  the  confederate  army  to  befiege  Noyon,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  return  with  fufficient  celerity,  to 
Delicate,  pFeferve  the  place.  If  the  fituation  of  the  duke  of 
'  Mayenne  was  befet  with  difficulties,  his  own  did  not 
demand  lefs  vigour,  dexterity,  and  decificn.  Near 
four  years  had  already  elapfed  fince  the  death  of  his 
predeceflbr,  without  any  accomplifhment  on  his  part 
of  the  afiurances  given  by  him  to  the  Catholics,  at  his 
acceiTion,  that  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to  be  inftru&ed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Romifh  faith  and  church. 
Wearied  with  fruitlefs  expectation,  impoverifhed  by 
war,  and  incenfed  at  the  infraction  of  fo  folemn  an 
engagement  ;  the  Catholics  manifested  a.  general  dif- 
content.  Reproaches  and  complaints  were  mixed 
with  menaces,  and  might  be  followed  by  univerfal 
defection.  Even  the  princes  of  the  blood,  difgufted 
at  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion,  or,  allured 
by  hopes  of  afcending  the  throne,  did  not  conceal 
their  refolution,  no  longer  to  draw  their  fwords,  or 
fhed  their  blood,  in  the  quarrel  of  an  incorrigible  he- 
retic. His  victories  might  infpire  terror  ;  but,  could 
never  conciliate  affection  ;  and  the  mutability  of  for- 
tune might  deprive  him  in  an  hour,  of  the  fruit  of  fo 
many  battles.  He  beheld  the  States  General  of  the 
kingdom  met  at  Paris,  to  elect  a  fovereign  j  and  whe- 
ther their  choice  fell  on  the  infanta,  on  the  duke  of 
Cayenne,  or,  on  any  other  prince;  the  neccfTary 
confluence  jnuft  be  an  interminable  civil  war.  The 


forhi&.  Hugonots  were  not-fufrkiently  numerous,  to  counter- 
balance the  vaft  weight  in  the  oppofite  fcale;  nor 
could  he  flatter  himfelf  with  ever  attaining  to  a  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  crown,  except  by  a  com- 
pliance with  the  wifhes  of  the  majority  of  his  fub- 
jects.  Confederations  at  once  fo  obvious  and  fo 
weighty,  were  enforced  by  the  animated  remonflranccs 
of  his  moft  confidential  fervants  5  nor  did  thofe  of  the 

Hugonots 
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Hugonots  themfelves,  whofurveyed  the  king's  fitua-c  *JnA  p- 
tion  without  bigotry  or  prejudice,  conceal  from  him  ^_^^j 
the  unavoidable   necefftty  of  a  prompt  and  public     1593- 
converfion(3j). 

The  accomplilhment  of  that  great  and  beneficial  *9th  AP»!» 
meafurtv  was  not  a  little  accelerated  by  the  refult  of^*™*™" 
the  conference  at  Surenne,  between  the  Catholic  no- 
bles and  prelates,  of  the  two  parties.     All  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  archbifhop  of  Bourges,  who   endea- 
voured to  awaken  fentiments  of  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence to  their  legitimate  prince,  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
oppofite  faction,   were  ineffectual ;  and  they  unani- 
moufly  declared  their  inflexible  resolution,  never  to 
acknowledge  or  fubmit  to  >a  king,  who,  whatever  was 
his  right  of  defcent,  remained  in  open  hoftility  with 
the  Catholic  church.     So  bold  and  unambiguous  a 
declaration,  when  notified  to  Henry,  produced  its  full 
effect.     Shaken  on  every  fide,  and  prefTed  by  accu-  i6thMay. 
mulatina  dangers,  he  no  longer  refilled  ;  and,  after  a  Henry  Pr°- 

n  i      r         -  i  f\  rr  miies  co 

mort  hefitation,  he  gave  a  folemn  aiiiirance  to  con-  receive  in- 
voke an  afTembly  of  the  mod  pious  and  learned  eccle- lhudlion- 
fiaTtics,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  instruction.    Such 
a  promife,  however  equivocal,  was  regarded  by  his 
adherents,  -as  amounting  to  the  fulleft  evidence  of  his 
intention  to  renounce  the  Proteftant  faith ;  and  with 
that  conviction,  it  was  communicated  to  the  delegates 
of  the  League,  at  the  enfuing  interview,  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Bourges.      He  accompanied   the   intelli-  lyth  May* 
gence,  with  a  propofal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  for  a 
fufpeafion   of  arms  during  three   months,  in  which 
period,  meafures  might  be  embraced  for  effecting  a 
general  peace  (34). 

The  aflertions  of  zeal  for  religion,  which  had  fo  c™*"a°f 
long  ferved  to  delude  the  credulous  multitude,  andofVePUC 
which  only  concealed  the  private  intereft,  ambition,  *?**"* ? con 

*  the  noufica* 

tioa» 

(33)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  67?— 683.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  107. 
(34)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  750,  751.  Davib,  p.  1219,  izzo.  Memoircs  de 
Vilieroy,  vol.  iv.  p.  158—  Z5 8. 

or 
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c  H  A  P.  or  revenge,  by  which  the  chiefs  were  actuated,  ap- 
^^j  peared  on  this  occafion  in  their  utmoft  turpitude  and 
1593-    deformity.     Far  from  exprefiing  any  joy,  or  pleafure, 
at  fuch  a  notification,  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  who 
conducted  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  deputies 
of  the  League,  received  it  with  a  mixture  of  furprife, 
concern,  and  incredulity.     He  even  refufed  to  accept 
from  the  royalift  nobility  and  prelates,  a  written  copy 
of  the  king's  declaration ;  and  demanded  permiflion 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  States  General,  who  were 
alone  competent  to  take  cognizance  ofi  and  to  decide 
relative  to  fo  momentous  an  afrair  (3 5).     In  a  private 
ons,  ex-    council,  convened  for  the  purpofe,  where  the  duke  of 

cited  by  it.  .        *       * 

Mayenne  and  the  cardinal  legate  were  preient,  it  was 
fully  agitated  and  difcufled.  The  inevitable  confe- 
quences  of  Henry's  converfion,  were  eafily  forefeen ; 
but,  they  could  not  be  counteracted  with  equal  fa- 
cility ;  and  its  effect  on  the  people  excited  the  livelieft 
apprehenfion.  Every  exertion,  which  malignity,  in- 
genuity, and  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  could  infpire,  were 
made  to  diminifh  its  operation.  Writings,  calculated 
to  call  in  queftion  the  fmcerity  of  the  king,  and  to 
inflame  the  nation,  were  artfully  publifhed,  and  dif- 

5th  June,  feminated.  At  the  renewal  of  the  conferences,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  the  deputies 
of6  °f  the  League  returned  an  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  op- 

thc  League,  pofite  party.  After  exprefling  their  fatisfaction  at 
Henry's  promifed  fubmiflion  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  their  wifh  that  his  converfion  might  be  fincere  and 
permanent;  they,  notwithstanding,  refufed  either  to 
acknowledge,  or  to  treat  with  him,  till  he  was  ab- 
folved  by  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  liberated  from 
the  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  incurred  by  his  apoftacy. 
Nor  would  they  even  promife  to  aid  the  applications 
which  might  be  made  to  the  holy  fee,  or  to  co-ope- 
rate in  fuch  meafures  as  might  be  adopted,  for  pro- 

(35)  Memoircs  dc  Villcroy,  vol.  iy.  p.  258—164. 
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Citting  the  fpeedy  reconciliation  of  the  king  with  the  e  ^^  p> 
reigning  pope.  The  propofed  truce,  though  far 
more  advantageous  and  neceflary  to  the  League, 
than  to  the  crown,  was  finally  rejected  $  and  only  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms,  continued  for  a  few  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  confe- 
rences (36).  The  royalifts  vainly  demonftrated,  that, 
thus  to  fubmit  the  rights  of  Henry  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  foreign  prince,  raifed  to  the  pontificate  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Spain,  and  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  Phi- 
lip the  Second;  was,  at  once  to  facrifice  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  monarchy,  and  to  render  France* 
virtually  and  efientially,  a  dependant  fief  of  the  fee 
of  Rome.  Not  only  the  franchifes  of  the  Gallic 
church,  but,  the  kingdom  itfelf  were  evidently  aban- 
doned, to  perpetuate  a  civil  war,  the  original  and 
only  pretext  for  which  was  taken  away  by  the  king's 
converfion.  \  Their  remonftrances  were  ineffectual ;  Conferences 
and  the  conferences)  though  fubfequently  renewed,  Jnefteaual- 
were  unproductive  of  any  change  in  the  determina- 
tion, or  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League  (37). 

But,  whatever  animofity  might  be  manifested  among 
the  devoted  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  or  "o 
the  corrupted  partizans  of  the  court  of  Madrid ;  a  people. 
fenfible  and  falutary  alteration  had  already  taken  place, 
and  univerfally  pervaded  the  inferior  claffes  of  fociety, 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Parifians,  extenuated 
by  famine,  and  groaning  under  the  accumulated  fuf- 
ferings  of  internal  oppreiHon,  and  external  hoflility, 
ardently  anticipated  the  return  of  peace.  They  had 
tailed,  however  imperfectly,  its  bleffings,  during  the 
fhort  fufpenfion  of  arms,  granted  to  facilitate  the  late 
conferences  ;  and  that  precarious  truce,  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  only  augmented 
their  impatience  for  a  lafting  conclufion  of  the  misfor- 

{36}  IVIemoin.'.  de  Villeroy,  vol.  Iv.  p.  264—273.  (37)  De  Thou, 

vol.  xi.  p.  751— 755,  and  p.  761 — 771.     Davila,  p.  tiao—  izzz.     Memoires 
ie  VUleroy,  vol.  iv.  p.  173 — 317. 
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CHAP,  tunes,  to  which  the  kingdom  was  fubjefted.     The 

i__J^  loyal  and  moderate  part  of  the  citizens  began  to  raife 

1593-     their  heads,  and  to  elevate  their  tone.     All  the  arts 

and  machinations  by  which  rebellion  had  been  incul- 

cated, and  the  criminal  enterprizes  of  ambition  con- 

cealed under  the  mafk  of  piety^    were   either  ex- 

efforts  of    haufted,  or  no  longer  inflamed  the  populace.     It  was 

tomamuln  *n  va^>  tnat  ^  ^apa^  legate  endeavoured  to  fuftairi 

the  party  of  the  declining  fpirit  of  fedition,  and  to  ftigmatize  the 

c  League.  ]cjng»s  converfion  as  hypocritical  and  impious.     The 

people,  defpifing,  or  refenting  fuch  attempts,  rbfe  in 

a  tumultuary  manner,  furrounded  the  cardinal's  pa- 

<  lace,  and  loudly  demanded  the   acceptance   of  the 

truce  offered  by   Henry.     Scarcely  could  the  inter- 

pofition  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  himfelf  allay  the 

commotion,  and  reftore  a  degree  of  tranquillity.     It 

was  already   apparent,  that  the   foundations   of  the 

League   were  fhaken,    and  that  the   completion   of 

Henry's  promifed  return  to  the  Catholic  faith,  would 

eventually  fubvert  a  fabric,  whofe  only  folid  bafis  was 

^  luperftition(38). 

Previous  to  thefe  tranfaclions,  the  duke  of  Feria 
pro-    had  already  opened  the  objects  of  his  mifTion.     In  a 
on  of   feteft  council^  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  three 
the  infanta,  orders  of  the  States,  held  in  prefence  of  the  legate, 
and  at  which  the   princes  of  the   houfe  of  Lorrain 
a/lifted,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  unfolded  the  inten- 
tions of  his  matter.     After  a  folemn  harangue,  cal- 
culated to  place  in  the   moft  confpicuous  point  of 
view,  the  eminent  iervices  rendered  by  Philip  to  the 
caufe  of  religion,  and  the  treafures  lavifhed  by  him  to 
fupport  the  party  of  the  League  ;  he  propofed   the 
*9thMay.  election  of   the   infanta,  Clara  Ifabella.     Mendoza, 
Harangue  of  an  advocate,  verfed   in    the  Caftilian  jurifprudence, 
Mdofraxis.  was  Emitted  in  the  affembly  of  the  States  General, 
"  to  expatiate  at  greater  length,  on  the  virtues  of  the 


(38)  De  Thou,  vol>  xl.  pi 

princefs  ; 
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prineefs ;  and  he  did  not  omit  to  irifift  on  her  heredi-  c 
tary  claim  to  the  crown,  as   defcended  from  Henry 
the  Second,  by  Elizabeth,  eldeft  of  the  daughters  of 
that  monarch.     Finding  that  the  proportion  excited, 
only  a  negative  degree  of  applaufe,  and  apprehenfive 
that  the  French  might  be  reluclant  to  fubmit  to  a  fe- 
male; Taxis,  another  member  of  the  embafTy,  ven- 
tured to  difclofe  the  ulterior  defign  of  Philip,  which 
was  to  beftow  the  hand  of  the  infanta  upon  Erneft, 
arch-duke  of  Atiftria>  her  coufin.    But,  fuch  an  alli- 
ance, far  from  producing  approbation,  or  conciliating 
the  fuffrages  of  the  aflembly,  tended  to  awaken  op- 
pofite  fenlations  ;  and  they  fignified,  without  circum- 
locution or  delay,  their  repugnance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  prince.     Yet,  defirous  to  evince 
their  gratitude  to  Philip  as  their  benefactor  and  pro- 
tector, the  States,  through  the  channel  of  their  head, 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,   declared  their  readinefs   to 
place  the  infanta  on  the  throne,  provided  that  the  Ca- 
tholic king,  her  father,  would  confent  to  match  her 
with  a  prince  of  France.     The  offer  was  accepted, 2id  JontS' 
after  a  ihort  hefitadon,  by  the  duke  of  Feria,  who 
ftipulated  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign^  to  maintain 
the  infanta  in  the  poiTeflion  of  the  crown,  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy.     He  promiied  the 
affembly,  that  Philip  would  make  choice  of  a  French 
prince ;  and  included  by  name  under  that  denomina- 
tion, thofe  of  the  family  of  Lorrain(39). 

It  excites  furprife,  that  after  fo  pointed  a  decla-  imprudent 
ration,  the "ambaffadors  fhould  not  have  divulged  the 
name  of  the  fortunate  object  of  their  mailer's  felec- 
tion,  without  lofs  of  time ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain their  delay,  on  any  principles  of  policy,  or 
maxims  of  found  difcretion.  The  crifis  unqueftion- 
ably  demanded  counfels  of  celerity  and  decifion. 

(39)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  li.  p.  206,  207,  and  p.  213.  Daviia,  p.  1213 — ia;8. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  755 — 759,  and  p.  777.Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  548,  549. 
Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  it  p.  162—165,  and  p.  171, 
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°  *niA  P*  £*eniT>  not  accuftomed  to  remain  inactive,  and  avail- 
s^^j  ing  himfelf  of  the  weaknefs  of  the   League,    hacj 
*593-     already  afTembled  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Incenfed  at  the  rejection  of  the  truce  which  he  had 
offered  5  and  defirous  of  rendering  the  general  wifh 
for  peace  more  ardent,  by  a  comparifon  of  its  enjoy- 
ments with  the  horrors  of  war;  he  laid  fiege  to  Dreux. 
8th  June.    The  city  was  only  fixteen  leagues  diftant  from  the 
o'fureof    capita^  which  was  dependant  on  it  for  a  great  part  of 
Dreux.       the  provifions,  indifpenfable  towards  the  fupport  of 
its  numerous  inhabitants.     Though  the  garrifon  made 
a  brave  defence,  and  held  out  the  citadel  for  more 
than  a  month,  they  were  at  length  reduced  to  capi- 
8th  July.    tulate(4o).     Nothing  could  more  forcibly  difplay  the 
inability  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  take  the  field, 
and  the  want  of  power  or  inclination  in  the  Spanifh 
court,  to  give  him  afliftance ;  than  their  pafilve  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  capture  of  a  place,  fo  near  to  the 
metropolis.     It  excited  in  the  nation,  a  degree  of  ri- 
dicule,  to  fee  tne  States  convened  for  the  purpofe  of 
electing  a  king,  while  they  were  deftitute  of  troops, 
or  funds,  for  their  necefTary  protection  againft  a  royal 
army,  which  might  approach  the  gates,  unoppofed. 
Indignation  and  contempt  were  felt  by  the  wife,  the 
loyal,  and  the  moderate,  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
fcene  exhibited  before  their  eyes ;  while  Spain  and  the 
League,  unable  to  prolong  the  war,  and  rapidly  de- 
clining in  ftrength,  contended  for  the  poiTefiion  of  an 
ideal  and  imaginary  crown. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfactions,  the  parliament 
™n          °^  ^ar^s>  wnicn>  ^ince  tne  execution  of  BriiTon  and 
Park.0       his  colleagues,  had  given  fcarcely  any  indication  of 
its  exiftence,  fuddenly  aiTembled,  to  deliberate  on  the 
ftate  of  public  affairs.     Animated  by  fentiments  of 
8th  June,  independence,  and  of  attachment  to   their  country, 

(40)  Journal  d'Henry  IV,,  vol.  i.  p.  276.      De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.   1—7. 
Davila,  p.  1223— iaa5. 
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the  members  unanimoufly  determined  and  enjoined^  c  H  A  p» 
that  an  immediate  remonftrance  Ihould  be  preferited  L— yLj 
in  their  name,  and  by  their  authority,  to  the  duke  of     J593- 
Mayenne.     It  breached  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  of  Their  r«- 
patriotifm,  untainted  by  fuperftition,  and  undebafed 
by  faction.     The  prefident  delivered  it,  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  dignity  of  the  afTembly  whom  he  repre- 
fented.     They  befought  the'  duke,  not  to  confent  to 
any  treaty  fubverfive  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  or  calculated  to  transfer  the-  fceptre  to  a 
foreign  prince,  or  princefs  :    they  reminded  him  of 
the  fanctity  and  majeity  of  the  office,  delegated  to  him 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  crown  j  and  they  annulled 
all  agreements  tending  to  abolifh,  or  invalidate  the 
Salic  law,  by  which  no  woman  could  be  placed  on  the 
throne  of  France.     Notwithstanding  the  real,  or  af-  His  reply; 
fected  refentment  exprefied  by  the  chief  of  the  League* 
at  fo  manly  and  unexpected  an  interference ;  the  par- 
liament fuftained  with  firmnefs  its   right  of  remon- 
(Irating,  and  was  neither  terrified  by  the  menaces,  nor 
deprefled  by  the  oppofition,  of  the  devoted  adherents 
of  Spain  (41). 

During  the  interval  of  more  than  three  weeks,  int.r;gUesfbt 
which  elapfed  between  the  declaration  of  Philip's  am-  the  crown. 
baffadors,  that  the  Catholic  king  would  make  choice 
of  a  French  prince  for  the  hufband  of  the  infanta, 
and  the  difclofure  of  the  perfon  felected ;  Paris  was  a 
theatre  of  intrigue,    expectation,    and   cabal.     The 
numerous  candidates  of  the  family  of  Lorrain,  who 
devoured  in  hope  the  future  diadem,    counteracted 
each  other's  pretenfions,  and  anxioufly  drove  for  pre- 
ference, in  the   cabinet  of  Madrid.      The  duke   of 
Nemours,  relying  on  his  birth,  and  Hill  more  on  his  tors- 
merits  during  the  memorable  fiege  of  the   capital  * 
thought  the  crown  due  to  his  fervices.  .  He  was  op* 

(41)  De  Thou,  vol.  xt.  p.  780 — 787.     Journal  dTHenry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  173 
—175.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  550—551.     Davila,  p.  1231—1233. 
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c  H  A  P.pofed  by  the  duke  of  Maycnne,  who  wifhed  to  ob- 

^^j  tain  the  hand  of  Clara  Ifabella  for  his  fon,  the  young 

»5y3-     duke  of  Aiguillon.      A  third  competitor  prefented 

himfelf  in  the  perfon  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  fe- 

cond  fon  to  Charles,  the  regning  duke ;  and  all  their 

claims  were  loft  iq  the  fuperior  merits  of  the  duke  of 

Guife,  who  pleaded  his  father's  fuffe rings,  and  who 

inherited  his  courage  and  ambition,  together  with  the 

adherence    of   the   mod    zealous    partizans  of  the 

League  (42). 

Hthjuiy.        Philip's  emifTaries  at  length  broke  the  filence,  in 
Feria  names  \vJiich  they  had  fo  iniudicioufly  periifted.     At  a  coun- 

tnedulceot       ..      ,      .  ,   i         ,  J     r          i    '     i    i  /•   T^>  i  t 

cil,  held  for  the  purpofe,  the  duke  of  r  ena  produced 
the  powers  entrufted  to  him,  and  declared  that  his  fo- 
vereign's  choice  had  fallen  on  the  duke  of  Guife. 
He  propofed,  that  the  crown  fhould  be  jointly  con- 
ferred op  him  and  the  Spanifh  princefs :  he  accom- 
panied the  demand  with  every  ftipulation,  which 
could  fecure  the  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  he  added 
afiurances  of  fuch  erTe6hial  pecuniary  and  military 
fupport  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  king,  as  muft 
fpeedily  extinguifh  all  oppofition.  Mortified  at  the 
preference  given  to  his  nephew,  indignant  at  the  con- 
duel  of  Philip,  and  determined  not  to  lay  down  the 
power  of  which  he  was  in  porTeftion ;  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  neverthelefs,  dirTembied  his  chagrin.  He 
even  returned  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Spanifh 
deysof  monarch,  for  the  honour  done  to  the  houfe  of  Lor- 
rain, in  the  perfon  of  the  duke  of  Guife ;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  give  the  propofition  his  warmeft  fupport  in 
the  afiembly  of  the  States.  Baflbmpierre,  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain  to  the  League,  dex- 
troufly  obtained  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  informing  his  mailer  of  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence fo  important ;  and  the  interval  was  not  loft  by 
the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Already,  in  the  anticipation 

(42)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  778,  779.     Davila,  p.  Izi8« 
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of  his  certain  and  approaching  elevation,  the  young  c  **  A  p- 
duke  of  Guife  beheld  himfelf  furrounded  with  a  nu-  v_-vl^» 
merous  court :  while   the   lieutenant-general  of  the     '593- 
crown,  whofe  authority  was  confidered  as  nearly  ex- 
tinct, attracted  no  longer  any  followers,  and  was  al- 
moft  univerfally   abandoned.     The   Spaniards   were 
even  aCcufed  of  infpiring  the  future  king  elect,  with 
fentiments  of  revenge  againft  his  uncle,  as  the  only 
obftacle  to  his  greatnefs  $  and  of  propofing  to  Guife 
his  afra{Tmation(43). 

Their  imaginary  triumph  was  of  fhort  duration ; He  c°Ugter* 
and  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  in  the  af-  niA.mioi^" 
fembly  of  the  States,  fpeedily  fubverted  the  fine-fpun  ters» 
machinations  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.     After  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  the  ambafladors,  to 
poftpone  to  a  more  favourable  juncture,  their  inten- 
tion of  filling  the  throne ;  he  attempted  to  work  upon 
the  duke  of  Guife  himfelf.     He  demonilrated  to  that 
young  and  ambitious  prince,  the  futility  and  inanity 
of  thofe  expectations,  which  he  had  fo  eagerly  im- 
bibed -,  and  he  earheftly  befought  of  his  nephew,  noi: 
to  advance  further  iri  the  profecution  of  a  plan,  which 
muft  be  equally  ruinous  to  himfelf,  to  his  family,  and 
to  the  League.     But,  the  vilion  of  a  crown  had  ren- 
dered him  infenfible,  or  deaf  to  every  admonition* 
though  he  liftened  with  decent  refpect  to  his  uncle's 
remonftrances ;  and  Mayenne>  repulfed  in  both  his 
applications,    determined  finally    to   appeal    to   the 
States.      His  perfonal  authority  and  weight  in  the 
afTembtyi  enabled  him  to  counteract  all  oppofition* 
and  to  procure  the  indirect  rejection  of  the  late  pro- 
pofal.     By  a  confiderable  majority,  it  was  decided,  doth  juiy, 
humbly  to  return  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Ca-  The  states 
tholic  king,  for  his  gracious  declaration;  to  allure eita^of a 
him  of  their  readinefs  to  accept  it,  and  to  raife  to  the  kin§- 

(43)  Mezeray,  vol.  Ix.  p.  551,  554.      Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol;  i.  p.  177* 
J78.     De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  7-^-11;     Daviia^  p.  1x26. 
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CHAP,  throne  the  duke  of  Gnife  and  the  infanta,  at  a  more 

x  vJ    *j  Pr°Plti°us  period :  but,  that,  from  the  recent  fuccefs 

1593.     of  the  enemy  before  Dreux,  and  the  defencelefs  ftate 

of  the  League,  the  accomplifhment   of  it  muft  be 

deferred.     They  concluded,    by  entreating  that  the 

forces  of  Philip  might  fpeedily  advance,  in  order  to 

facilitate  and  accelerate  the  election.     Difappointed  as 

were  the  Spanifh    ambafiadors  at  fo   humiliating    a 

reply ;  fenfible  of  the  quarter  from  whence  the  blow 

was  dealt;  and  confcious  that  all  their  hopes  were 

deflroyed  in  the  moment  of  their  expected  comple- 

Behaviour    tioii ;  they  yet  preferved  a  fteady  gravity.     In  tern- 

of  the  am-   peraj;e  and  moderate  language,  they  lamented  that  the 

bafladorsof   £  .       .  i  i     i      '        i  i-  i 

Philip.  States  had  not  embraced  the  only  expedient,  calcu- 
lated to  terminate  the  calamities  of  France ;  i>ut,  they 
flill  promifed  the  protection  and  aid  of  their  mafler, 
provided  that  no  truce  was  made  with  the  king  of 
Navarre  (44). 

Reflexions       It  feems  to  admit  of  fcarcely  any  doubt,  that  the 
°.n  thj  elec~  habitual  and  infurmountable  flownefs  of  the  Spanifh 

tionof  a  .    .„  /-i  i          i  •     n       r     i  •      • 

king  by  the  minifters,  was  fatal  to  the  object  or  the  negotiation. 

States.  j£  jnftead  Of  protracting  and  concealing  the  duke  of 
Guife's  election,  they  had  named  him  at  an  earlier 
period,  they  muft  have  fucceeded  in  raifing  him  to 
the  throne*  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  detained  before 
Noyon,  and  at  Rheims,  was  not  mailer  of  the  deli- 
berations and  fuffrages  of  the  States,  on  his  firft  arri- 
val in  the  metropolis  (45).  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry,  whatever  promifes  he  had  made  to  abjure 
the  reformed  religion,  remained  ftill  unreconciled  to 
the  Romiih  church;  and  fuch  was  the  indignation, 
or  wearinefs  of  the  Catholic  nobility  in  his  fervice, 
that  if  the  duke  of  Guife  had  been  then  declared 
,  king,  it  was  not  queftioned,  that  he  would  have  been 

joined  and  fupported  by  all  the  royalifts  attached  to 

(44)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  ^^ — 25.     Journal  d'Henry  IV*,  vol.  i.  p.  178, 
179.     Davila,  p.  1237—2231;.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  551,  553.  (45)  Ibid. 

P-  546,  547- 
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the  antient  faith  (46).  Under  thefe  circumftances,  c  H  A  p. 
Philip  might  have  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  ij^_j 
his  daughter ;  and  a  new  dynafty  of  princes  might  i593. 
h&ve  arifen  on  the  extinction  of  the  Capetian  line. 
The  Hugonots  alone,  could  neither  have  raifed,  nor 
have  maintained  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  French 
throne ;  and  hi*?  abjuration  would  have  been  made  too 
late,  to  prodyce  a  beneficial  effect,  The  houfe  of 
Auftria  would  have  reigned  over  Europe,  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  almoft  uninterruptedly  to  the  con- 
fines of  Turkey ;  and  from  the  coaft  of  Morocco, 
to  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Britifh  channel. 
Philip,  after  recently  fijbjecling  Portugal  and  all  its 
colonies  in  the  two  hemifpheres ;  would  have  beheld 
France  voluntarily  fubmit,  to  his  empire,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Salic  law,  confent  to  fubftitute  a  woman 
}n  place  of  their  native  princes.  The  faireft  portion 
of  Europe  might  have  groaned  under  Caftilian  ty- 
ranny -,  and  the  chimasra  of  a  tmiverfal  monarchy, 
been,  in  fome  meafure,  realized. 

Happily  for  mankind,  thefe  pernicious  fchemes  of 
ambition  were*  overturned ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
French,  which  had  fo  long  been  directec)  to  the  cabals 
of  a  popular  affembly,  or  the  machinations  'of  fac- 
tion, was  more  pleafmgly  attracted  by  a  fpectacle  of  a 
different  nature.     The  king  prepared  at  length   to  Henir  Pre- 
confummate  the  promifed  change  of  his  religion,  anndjSTtS'tel 
thereby  to  extinguish  the  great  fource  of  rebellion  and  formed  re- 
insurrection.    Every  preparatory  circumftance,  which  /§1°n 
could  add  decency  and  dignity  to  the  act,  or  tend  to 
imprefs  the  nation  with  a  fenfe  of  his  fincerity  and 
conviction,    was  carefully  obferved.      Theologians, 
and  divines  of  all  defcriptions,  even  from  among  the 
moft  furious,  or  zealous  adherents   of  the  League, 
were  exhorted  and  fummoned  to  attend.     Several  of 
the  latter  affiiled,  in  defiance  of  the  anathemas  of  the 

(46)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  541,  542,  and  p.  549,  550. 

\  •  legate, 
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°  *iiiA  P'  *cSate>  and  tne  prohibitions  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
i^^j  Henry  liftened  with  patient  and  docile  fubmiflion,  to 
1593-     their  inftruftions  and  admonitions,  during  many  hours, 
conferences  in  repeated  conferences.    He  had  exprefled  the  greateft 
of  ST"   Doubts  upon  three  efTential  articles  of  faith ;  auricular 
confefiicn ;  the  invocation  of  faints ;  and  the  fpiritual 
uly,    authority  of  the  Papal  fee.     Having  heard  the  argu- 
ments adduced  In  their  defence  or  juftification,    he 
rofe  up,  and  thanked  the  ecclefiaftics  for  their  pious 
exertions,  as  well  as  for  the  lights  which  they  had 
given  him  :  he  added,  that  after  having  invoked  the 
divine  afiiftance,    he   would  determine"  ferioufly  on 
taking  a  final  refolution,  falutary  to  himfelf,  and  to 
the  ftate(47).     Some  objections,  made  by  the  car- 
dinal of  Bourbon,  tq  the  competency  of  any  power 
except  the  pope,  to  abfolve  the  king,  and  to  receive 
him  into  the  bofom  of  the   Romifh  church,  were 
over-ruled.     Ambition,  and  not  piety,  hael  dic"r.atec| 
the  fcruples  of  that  factious  prelate  j   who  ftill   re- 
tained hopes  of  afcending  the  throne,  either  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  difgufted  with 
Spain  -,  or,  by  the  efforts  of  the  bigotted  Catholics, 
-But,  his  faint  oppofition,    and  impotent   malignity, 
excited  only  contempt:  while  the  nation  at  large  an- 
bon          pcipated  Henry's  return  to  the  Papal  obedience,  as 

the  fignal  and  feal  of  future  felicity  (48). 
*5th  juiy.  The  necefTary  preparations  having  been  made  for 
.Abjuration  celebrating  with  dignity  and  folemnity,  fo  auguft  a 
;;  ceremony,  Henry,  >  unable  to  make  his  abjuration  at 
Paris,  chofe  for  the  fcene  of  it,  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  On  the  day  appointed,  he  prefented  himfelf> 
habited  in  white,  before  the  portal  of  the  church,  ac- 
companied by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  followed  by  the  guards  fuperbly  accoutred. 
The  archbifhop  of  Bourses,  feated3  and  furroundecj 

(47)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  5.  p.  i$o,  181.     De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  30, 
31.     Cfaron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  22 1,  222.  (48)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  2,5, 

±6,  and  p.  50. 

by 
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by  a  number  of  prelates,  met  ;him  at  his  entrance.  c  *^A  **• 
Holding  in  .his  hands  a  book  of  the  gofpels  open,  ^^^j 
he  demanded  of  Henry  who  he  was,  and  the  nature     1593- 
of  his  errand.     "  I  am  the  king,"  replied  he,  (C  who  Ceremony, 
"  defire  to  be  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catho- 
<c  lie,  Apoftolic,  and  Romifb   church."     Throwing 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  he  then  protefted  to  live  and  die 
in  its  defence,  and  to  renounce  ail  herefies  contrary 
to  its  doctrines.      Having   figned   his   profeilion  of 
faith,  and  made  confeffion,  the  archbifhop  adminif- 
tered  to  him  abfolution.     Mafs  was  folemnized,  at 
which  the  king  aftlfted,  under  a  canopy  of  ftate  ;  and 
after  its  conclusion,  he   returned,  amidil  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  an  immenfe  multitude,  to  the  mo- 
naftery    of  St.    Denis,    where    he    dined   in   public. 
Money   was   fcattered    among   the   populace  -y    and, 
.notwithstanding  the  manifeft  danger  of  aiTaflination, 
Henry  admitted  indifcriminately  every   one  to   ap- 
proach his  perfon.     It  was  in  vain,  that  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  ifTued  the  moil  rigorous  orders,  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  from  being  prefent  at  the  ce- 
remony, and  caufed  the  gates  of  the  capita)  to  be 
kept  fhut.     Nor  were  even  the  declamations  of  the  its  beneficial 
preachers,  whofe  influence  oyer  the  people  had  been  ^snfequcn~ 
fo  unlimited,  able  to  reflrain  their  curiofity  and  loy- 
alty.    They  attended  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  exceed 
thofe  of  the  royal  party,  and  joined  in  the  univerfal 
teftimonies  of  joy  and   exultation.     It  vyas  evident, 
that  from  the   moment  of  Henry's  abjuration,  the 
foundation  of  the  League  was  lapped  j  and  that  only 
time  and  exertion  were  necefiary,  to  reclaim  the  de- 
luded followers  of  fuperftipion  and  faclion  (49). 

If  we  examine  the  act  itfelf,  by  the  rules  or  max-  Examina- 
ims  of  policy,  we  muft  pronounce  it  to  have  been  ^x!^ 
dictated  by  necefiity,  and  replete  with  wifdom.     In  on  the  aa. 

(49)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  222-7-214.  Journal  (T Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  iSi 
r— 184.  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  553-—  555.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  32—35. 
Davila,  p.  1236,  1237. 
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C  Hjif  P  a  moral  v^w,  'it  was  productive  of  happinefs  to 


great  portion  of  mankind,  and  tended  more  than  any 
J593-  other  circumftance,  to  fhortcn,  and  finally  to  extin- 
guifh  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  As  a  private  cafe 
of  confcience,  it  does  not  belong  to  hiftory,  and  can 
only  be  amenable  to  a  higher  jurifdiction.  The  zea- 
lous adherents  of  the  reformed  religion,  his  contem- 
poraries, naturally  confidered  it  as  a  meafure  of  ftate, 
in  which  truth,  fincerity,  and  principle,  had  been  fa> 
crificed  to  views  of  convenience,  or  motives  of  am- 
bition (50).  But,  pofterity,  more  juft,  more  en- 
lightened, and  more  impartial,  has  weighed  the  action 
in  other  fcales;  and  acquitted,  if  not  applauded, 
Henry.  Even  many  of  the  Hugonots  themfelves, 
negatively  admitted  its  propriety,  and  defired,  or  ad- 
vanced its  accomplifhment  (51).  At  the  king's  ex- 
prels  requeft,  the  profeflion  of  faith,  tendered  to  him 
at  St.  Denis,  was  conceived  in  general  and  indefinite 
.  terms  ;  omitting  all  thofe  dogmas,  and  points  of  po- 
lemical theology,  calculated  rather  to  embarrafs  and 
obfcure,  than  to  illuminate  his  mind  (52).  It  is 
matter  of  curious  remark,  that  the  fcruples  or  doubts 
of  Henry,  were  more  directed  to  the  minor  articles 
of  the  Romifh  creed,  than  to  the  great  and  moil 
efTential  ones.  '  He  hefitated  on  three  points  of  in- 
ferior con  fequ  en  ce  ;  but,  when  the  facrament  of  the 
altar,  or  tranfubftantiatibn,  was  agitated,  'which  in- 
cludes the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence  in  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine;  he  faid  to  the  prelates, 
<c  1  have  no  doubt  upon  this  head  j  for  I  have  always 
"  fo  believed  (53)." 

3iftjuiy.  The  king's  abjuration  was  followed  in  a  few  days, 
Truce  made  by  a  truce  for  three  months,  agreed  on  between  the 
H^yTand  deputies  of  the  royal  party,  and  thofe  of  the  League. 
the  League.  All  the  clamours  of  the  legate,  and  the  oppofition  of 

(50)  Memoires  d'Aubigne,  p.  136,  738.     Vie  de  du  Pleflis  Mornay,  p.  195 
V        —198.  (51)  Davila,    p.  1184.  (57)  Vie  de  du  Pleflis,  p.  198. 

•v  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  554.        ^        (53)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p-  zzz. 
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the  Spanifh  ambafladors,  could  neither  prevent,  norc  HA  P. 
retard  its  completion.    Necefiity  and  inability  pleaded  \^^^ 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  -,  who  was  defti-   '  *593* 
tute  of  every  means  to  continue  the  war,  and  beheld 
the  only  folid  pretext  for  its  profecution,  withdrawn 
by  Henry's   return   into    the  Catholic   church  (54). 
In  this  lituation,  he  again  renewed  his  alliance  with  Mayenne 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  promifed  never  to  acknow- 
ledge   the    king's    title,    under  any    circumflances.  Spain. 
Philip  ftipulated  on  his  part,  to  march,  without  de- 
lay, a  confiderable  'army  to  his  aid.     Mutual  diftrefs 
cemented  the  confederation,  and  animated  them  to 
new  efforts  for  fuftaining  the  League  (5 5). 

As  the  States  General  were  no  longer  neceflary,  Prorogation 
and  as  the  project  of  eledljng  a  king  was  poftponed 
to  an  uncertain  period,  it  'was  judged  proper  to  dif- 
mifs  the  afTembly.  Though  nominally  prorogued 
only  to  the  enfuing  rnonth  of  October,  they  were 
virtually  dirTolved.  Previous  to  their  difmiffion,  an  8th 
oath  was  tendered,  and  taken  by  the  deputies,  bind- 
ing themfelves  to  obey  implicitly  the  decrees  and 
decifions  of  the  holy  fee,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
herefy.  It  was  vainly  hoped,  by  fo ,  frail  an  en- 
gagement, to  prop  the  declining  caufe  of  rebellion ; 
and  as  the  convocation  of  the  States  might  again 
become  requifite,  the  Spanifh  monarch  retained,  at 
his  own  expence,  a  confiderable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  continued  at  Paris  till  its  final  fubmiflion 
to  their  legitimate  fovereign(56), 

(54)  Memoires  de  Villeroy,  vol.  iv.  p.  320—351.  (55)  Journal  d'Henry 
IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  186.  Davila,  p.  1237.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  226 
—229.  (56)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  35 — 38.  Chron*  Nov.  voj.  ii< 

p.  229 — 233.     Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  185 — 188.     Memoires  de  Vil- 
leroy, vol.  iv.  p.  352—368. 
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CHAP.      -IV. 

0/"  France,  after  the  king's  abjuration. — Embajjy 
to  Rome. — Seizure  of  Earner e. — Effetts  of  the  truce. 
— Situation  of  Mayenne. — ///  fuccefs  of  Nevers,  at 
Rome. — Decline  of  the  League. — Submiffion  of  va- 
rious cities,  to  Henry. —  His  coronation. — BriJJac,  made 
governor  of  Paris. — He  treaty  with  the.  king. — Re- 
duRion  of  Paris. — Meafures,  embraced  by  Henry,  for 
the  reftoration  of  order  y  in  the  metropolis. — Rouen  re- 
turns to  its  allegiance. — Mayenne  repairs  to  Brujfcls. 
— Syftem  of  Philip  the  Second. — Siege^  and  capture  of 
Laon. — State  of  affairs  in  Burgundy. — Hojiilities  in 
Brittany. — Tranfaffions  in  Provence3  and  in  Savoy. 
— Submiffion  of  the  duke  of  Guife. — Attempt  of  Cha- 
tel,  to  affaffinate  the  king. — Banijhment  of  the  Jejuits, 
— Henry  declares  war  on  Spain.— Death  of  the  duke 
of  Nemours. — Revolt  of  Burgundy  from  Mayenne. — 
Henry  repairs  to  Dijon. — Combat  of  Fontaine  Fran- 
foife. — Mayenne  quits  lh$  Spaniards.— Return  of  ike 
king  to  Lyons. — Truce  with  Mayenne. 

CHAP.  9- 1  A  H  E   effeft,  produced   on    the   minds  of  the 

1V-  French  nation,  by  the  late  events,  which  had 

,593.     fucceeded  each  other  with  luch  rapidity,  was  necef- 

Auguft.    farily  proportioned  to   their  magnitude  and  impor- 

Effeas  of    tance.     Nothing  could  more  clearly  and  forcibly  de- 

monflrate  the  mifunderflanding,  or,  rather  alienation, 

fubfifting  between  the  head  of  the  League,  and  the 

court  of  Spain,  than  the   tranfaclions  of  the  States 

General.     That  aflembly,  convoked  for  the  exprefs 

purpofe  of  filling  the  vacant  throne  5  had  not  only 

expreired 
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exprefled  their  unanimous  indignation,  at  the  propo-c  H  A  P. 
fal  of  chufmg  the  arch-duke  Erneft:  they  had  pbft-j^J^J 
poned  to  a  diftant  and  uncertain  period,  the  lefs  odious     1593* 
proportion,  of  conferring  the  crown  on  the  infanta, 
jointly  with  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain.     The 
truce,  recently  concluded  between  the  king'  and  the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  could  npt  fail  to  be  productive  of 
a  great  and  general  change,  in  the  difpofitions  of  every 
order  of  men.     Paris,  long  fubjected  to;  all  the  cala- 
mities of  famine,  beheld  itfelf  in  a  ftate  of  'tempo- 
rary freedom,  and  emancipation.     The  inhabitants, 
immured  within  the  walls  of  a  deferted  and  depopu- 
lated capital,  eagerly  embraced  the  occafion  of  breath- 
ing a  purer  air,  and  of  re  vifiting  their  defolated  eftates, 
or  poffeflions.    Henry's  character,  as  it  became  more  and  of  the 
fully  known,  infpired  equal  attachment  and  venera-  ^"J  's  con* 

.      *         rr>i  f         r  i  •  f     •-'  •        duch 

tion.  1  he  courtefy  or  his  manners  ;  the  facility  With 
which  he  admitted  the  meaneft  individuals  to  ap- 
proach, and  accoft  him  ;  the  liberality  which  he  dif- 
played  in  relieving  their  wants  -}  and  the  companion  ate 
fympathy  that  he  ihewed  for  their  fufferings,  of  which 
he  was  the  involuntary  caufe:  thefe  unequivocal  tef- 
timonies  of  beneficence,  made  a  deep,  and  univerfal 
imprefiion.  His  recent  abjuration,  which  had  been 
conducted  with  every  circumftance,  calculated  to  give 
folemnity  to  the  ad,  and  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of 
the  Catholics  an  opinion  of  the  king's  fincerity  j  in  a 
great  degree,  difarmed  the  League,  and  deprived  its 
adherents  of  their  laft  fupport(i). 

Senfible,  neverthelefs,  that  while  he  was  frill  un-  He  fends  the 
abfolved  from  the  Papal  cenfures,  the  bigotted,  anddukeof 
the  difaffected  part  of  the  nation,  could  never  want  a  Rome!'  * 
pretext  for  rebellion  ;  Henry  determined  not  to  Iqfe  a 
moment,   in  attempting  to  effect  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Apoftolic  fee.     Louis  de  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
Nevers,  was  felected  to  carry  the  afTurances  of  his 


(i)  Davila,  p,  1241, 

filial 
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obedience,  and  'contrition,  to  the  feet  of  the  fo- 
vereign  pontiff.  His  near  alliance  with,  and  defcent 
J593-  from  the  reigning  houfe  of  Mantua  j  his  Italian  ori- 
gin; together  with  his  age,  character,  and  ability, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  adapted  for  negotiating  in  the 
court  of  Rome.  Several  prelates,  eminent  for  vir- 
tue and  loyalty,  or  diftinguifhed  by  talents  and  elo- 
quence, were  affociated  with  him  in  fo  delicate  and 
arduous  a  commiffion.  They  began  their  journey 
without  delay ;  while  the  king,  improving  the  favou- 
rable occafjon  of  tranquillity,  advanced  his  caufe  not 
lefs  by  the  filent  exertions  of  his  partizans,  than  he 
had  done  during  the  continuance  of  open  hoftilities, 
by  activity  and  valour.  Remaining  perfonally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  attentive  to  every  move- 
ment in  the  interior  of  Paris,  and  ready  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  any  event,  which  might  facilitate,  or  acce- 
lerate its  furrenderj  he  waited  with  patience  and 
confidence,  for  the  effect  of  that  fermentation,  with 
which  the  capital  and  the  kingdom  were  equally 
agitated  (2). 

Thefe  flattering  appearances  were,  neverthelefs,  on 
the  point  of  being  clouded  by  one  of  thofe  atrocious 
attempts,  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  period  of 
the  civil  wars  of  France ;  and  to  which  Henry  be- 
came ultimately  a  victim.  A  man,  of  the  loweft 
defcription,  named  Barriere,  impelled  by  a  fpirit  of 
gloomy  and  fanguinary  fanaticifm,  conceived  the  de- 
fign  of  affaflinating  the  king.  In  order  to  execute  it, 
he  fet  out  from  Lyons,  croffed  all  the  intermediate 
provinces  between  that  city  and  Paris,  arrived  at  St. 
Denis,  and  followed  the  court  to  Melun,  with  intent 
to  ftrike  the  blow.  Fortunately,  the  fcruples  which 
arofe  in  his  mind,  relative  to  the  moral  rectitude  of 
the  act,  had  induced  him  to  communicate  his  refolu- 

(z)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii-  p.  38,  39.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  556.     Chron.  Nov. 
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tion  to   various  ecclefiaftics.     One   of  them,  afterCHAIV 
having  exprerTed  his  difapprobation  of  fo  flagitious. a  <_^Lj 
purpofe,  finding  that  Barriere   remained  inflexible;     *S93- 
contrived  to  anticipate  its  execution,  by  fending  in- 
telligence of  it  to  the  king.     He  was  feized,  inter- 
rogated, and  put  to  death :  but,  his  punifhment  did 
not  deter  others  from  fimilar  enterprises*  which  were 
encouraged  by  the  genius  of  the  century,  and  fo- 
mented by  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  League  (3). 

Throughout  all  the  provinces  of  France,  a  tern-  sufpenfion 

°~*     •  r     i       ri-v   •          11          i  i  •      ofhoftilitiesi 

porary  cenation  of  hoftilities  had  taken  place*  ininthePro- 
confequence  of  the  truce  between  Henry  and  May- vinccs* 
enne.  The  duke  of  Mercceur,  who  was  occupied 
in  the  fiege  of  Moncontour,  defifted  from  its  further 
profecution  -9  as  did  the  royalifts,  from  the  attack  of 
Poitiers.  Even  in  the  centre  of  the  Alps,  the  ope- 
rations of  war  were  fufpended.  Charles  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy*  voluntarily  accepted  the  armiflice  •> 
of  which,  from  the  declining  ftate  of  his  affairs,  he 
flood  in  the  greateft  need.  He  had  already  renounced 
his  expectations  of  fubjedting  Provence,  where  the 
inconftancy  of  the  people*  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
duke  of  Epernon,  fcarcely  left  him  any  acquifition. 
In  Dauphine,  Lefdiguieres  not  only  repelled  his  in- 
vafion ;  but,  that  active  commander,  transferring 
the  feat  of  war  into  his  own  dominions,  defeated  a 
confiderable  body  of  Spaniards,  and  at  length  re- 
duced the  duke  to  abandon  all  his  views  of  con- 
queft(4). 

While,  in  every  quarter,  the   afpect  of  Henry's  Embarraff- 
affairs  promifed  a  Ibeedy  and  fortunate  conclufion  of  flent  °* 

i  riiir/-i/r  ir          -i  Mdyenne. 

the  war,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  befet  with  aug- 
menting difficulties,  from  which  it  appeared  almoft 
impoffible  to  extricate  himfelf  with  honour.  On  all 

(3)  Journal  d'Henry  IV»i  vol.  i.  p.  190,  191.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  49 
— 5z.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  li.  p.  238—241.  Davila,  p.  1262 — 1264.  (4)  Vie 
de  Lefdiguieres,  p.  139 — '145.  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  557—560.  De  Thou, 
vol.  xii.  p.  56 — 72.  Guichenon.  Hift.  de  Savoye,  vol.  i.  p.  741—746. 
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P*  ^es>  ^e  beneld  eitner  fecret  defection,  or  open  re1- 
volt.  The  minifters  of  Philip  the  Second  loaded 
him  with  reproaches  j  and  that  prince  himfelf  re- 
garded him  with  diftruft.  The  pontifical  treafury  was 
flint  ;  and,  far  from  imitating  the  example  of  Gre- 
gory the  Fourteenth,  his  predeceflbr,  Clement  began 
to  betray  a  fecret  inclination  to  withdraw  from  the 
League,  even  his  fpiritual  fupport.  Paris  manifefted 
alarming  fymptoms  of  a  difpofitiori  to  change  its 
matter,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  retained  in  fub- 
jeclion  by  Mayenrte.  Even  the  princes  of  his  owri 
family  were  difunited,  and  divided  in  opinion.  The 
cjuke  of  Lorrain,  weary  of  the  war,  and  anxious  to 
prevent  the  pafTage  of  new  armies  through  his  terri- 
tories, inclined  to  embrace  pacific  meafures.  The 
duke  of  Mercceur  fcarcely  owned  any  fubjeftion,  or 
acted  in  any  concert  with  the  party.  Henry,  duke 
of  Guile,  confcious  that  his  uncle  had  impofed  infu- 
perable  obftacles  to  the  propofed  marriage  of  the 
infanta,  and  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ;  only  ob- 
ferved  the  external  forms  of  refpect  towards  a  rela- 
tion, whom  he  confidered  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 
In  Lyons,  the  duke  of  Nemours  threw  off  all  re- 
flraint,  and  difplayed  his  intention  of  creeling  an  in- 
dependent principality  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
Seduced  by  the  maxims  of  Machiavel,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  profpefts  of  ambition  ;  he  endeavoured  to 
render  himfelf  matter  of  the  provinces,  which  extend 
from  the  borders  of  Dauphine  *o  thofe  of  Auvergne, 
in  the  richeft  part  of  France.  Lyons  was  deftined  to 
be  the  capital  of  this  new  fovereignty,  and  he  had 
already  furrounded  the  city  with  forts  and  garrifons, 
in  order  to  awe  the  inhabitants.  His  ill-digefted  and 
chimerical  plans  were  fpeedily  fubverted  by  the  revolt 
aift  SeP-  of  the  people  -,  who,  fecretly  ftimulated  by  the  duke 
tember.  of  Mayenne,  feized  on  Nemours,  confined,  and  de- 
imprifon-  tained  him  in  the  cattle  of  Pierre  Encife.  Little 
Ske'of  '  e  benefit  accrued,  neverthelefs,  to  the  head  of  the 

Nemours.  League, 
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League,    from  his  brother's   imprifonment ;   as  the c  H^A.  P. 
inhabitants,  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  their  go-  u--v^ 
vernor,  maintained  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  indepen-      1593- 
dence,  till  their  final  fubmifTion  to  the  king  (5). 

PrefTed  by  fo  many  misfortunes,  the  duke  of  oaoW.  - 
Mayenne  folicited,  and  obtained,  not  without  diffi-  Truce  pro. 
culty  and  repugnance  on  the  part  of  Henry,  a  pro-  onged< 
longation  of  the  truce  for  two  months.  The  atten- 
tion of  both  parties  was  turned  to  the  event  of  the 
duke  of  Nevers's  embaiTy,  on  which  alone  depended 
the  duration  of  the  League.  That  prince,  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  the  Papal  territories,  received  the 
moft  fpecific  notification  of  the  ill  fuccefs,  with  which 
his  exertions  would  be  accompanied.  His  reception  November, 
at  Rome  was  cold,  and  unbecoming  the  majefty  of 
the  ibvereign  whom  he  reprefented.  All  his  argu- 
ments, entreaties,  and  expostulations,  made  no  im- 
prefllon  on  the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  and  were  inef- 
fectual to  induce  him  to  revoke  the  excommunication 
of  the  king  of  France.  After  many  weeks  of  fruit-  in  fuccefs  of 
lefs  and  reiterated  application,  Nevers,  indignant  at 
a  treatment  fo  unbecoming  the  character  of  the  head 
and  paftor  of  the  Chriftian  world,  quitted  Rome, 
and  fet  out  on  his  return.  It  cannot,  nevertheiefs, 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  reluctance  of  Clement  to 
receive  Henry  into  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church,  was  involuntary  and  afiumed.  He  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  cardinals  of  the  Spanifh  faction,  and 
he  dreaded  the  refentment  of  fo  powerful  a  prince  as 
Philip  the  Second.  The  caufe  of  the  League  was  fo 
artfully  implicated  with  the  interefls  of  religion,  as  to 
appear  almoft  infeparable.  Henry's  converfion  might 
be  feigned,  or  temporary ;  and  it  became  the  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  the  decorum  of  the  Apoftolic  fee,  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  circumfpection,  in  fo  mo- 

(5)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  53 — 56.     Davila,  p.  1253—1255.     Chron.  Nov. 
vol.  ii.  p.  240—249.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  562,  563. 
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P.  mentous  a  concern.     Clement  demonftrated  by  his 
fubfequent  conduct,  that,  when  fully  juftifted  in  his 
1593-    proceeding,  he  was  neither  politically,  nor  perfonally 

inimical  to  the  king  of  France  (6). 
December.  But,  however  unfuccefsful  Henry's  ambafTador 
Sweden  ^a<^  keen  *n  n*s  negotiation  at  Rome,  no  efforts  of 
fionofthe"  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  nor  of  Philip  the  Second, 
League,  could  prolong  the  exiftence,  or  prop  the  declining 
caufe  of  faction  and  rebellion.  The  nation,  exhaufted 
by  many  years  of  civil  war,  impatiently  deiired  the 
return  of  peace  -,  and  the  vaft  fabric  of  the  League, 
formed  by  the  indolent  pufillanimity  of  Henry  the 
Third,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  princes  of 
Guife,  and  perpetuated  by  ambition,  under  the  mafk 
of  religion^  began  to  diflolve  under  its  own  weight. 
.  The  difcordant,  and  heterogeneous  materials  of  which 
it  was  cornpofed,  were  no  longer  held  together  by 
any  common  principle  of  union.  The  afliftance  of 
Spain  was  precarious,  uncertain,  and  diftant;  while 
the  danger  was  imminent  and  immediate.  Henry, 
tonfcious  of  his  own  flrength,  and  aware  of  the  weak- 
nefs  df  his  enemies,  refufed  to  Men  to  the  overtures 
for  a  further  prolongation  of  the  truce.  Already, 
various  of  the  places.,  which  had  manifefted  the 
greateft  devotion  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  aban- 
doned him  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  and  made 
terms  of  compofition  with  the  king.  Fefcamp,  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  led  the  way  j  and  its  volun- 
tary furrender  was  followed  by  the  more  important 
fubmifTion  of  Cambrayi  Balagny,  who  commanded 
in  the  city  with  abfolute  authority,  after  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Alenfon,  by  whom  it  was  originally  cap- 
tured from  the  Spaniards;  had  maintained  himfelf 
fince  that  time,  in  a  fpecies  of  independence,  and 
projected  to  tranfmit  the  Cambrefis  to  his  pofterity, 

(6)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  ii.  p.  405—433.  Davila,  p.  1243—1153. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  PI  74—98.  Chroru  Novi  vol.  u.  p.  251—167  j  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  310—316. 

as 
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as  a  fief,  or  principality,  relieving  only  of  the  crown  c  H^A  P 
of  France.  -  Henry,  defirous  to  fecure,  on  any  terms,  ,_^j 
fo  valuable  a  place,  which  might  afford  him  an  eafy     1593- 
entrance  into  Flanders  j  granted  Balagny  the  moft  fa- 
vourable and  ample  conditions  (7).  , 

The  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  which  had 
been  fo  long  extinct,  feemed  to  awake  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  flrengtheried  by  the  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  from  the  crown,  in  its  prefent  ftate 
of  weaknefs,  any  demand,  however  extravagant. 
Vitry,  who  had  given  the  firft,  and  almoft  the  only  vitry  re- ^ 
example  of  defection  in  the  royal  army,  after  the  ^re 
afiafiination  of  Henry  the  Third  •>  exhibited  one  of 
the  earlieft  proofs  of  allegiance,  Irritated  by  the  de- 
tention of  the  fums  due  to  him,  and  no  longer  ap- 
prehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  the  Catholic  religion,  24th  DC- 
fince  the  king's  abjuration;  he  openly  quitted  thece 
party  of  the  League,  and  induced  the  inhabitants  of 
Meaux  to  expel  the  troops  of  Mayenne.  That  city, 
from  its  pofition  on  the  river  Marne,  and  its  vicinity 
to  Paris,  encreafed  the  diftrefs  of  the  metropolis, 
and  accelerated  its  eventual  furrender.  Scarcely 
could  the  prefence  and  exertions  of  the  chief  of  the 
League,  prevent  the  effects  of  fo  contagious  a  fpirit, 
or  quell  the  difcontents  of  the  parliament,  which 
body  manifefted,  in  unambiguous  terms,  a  difpofition 
to  receive  the  king.  Apprehen-five  that  the  count 
de  Belin,  governor  of  Paris,  was  fecretly  inclined 
towards  the  fame  meafure,  Mayenne,  regardlefs  of 
the  remonftrances,  or  entreaties  of  the  Parifians,  de- 
prived him  of  his  poft.  At  the  recommendation  of 
the  Spanifh  minifters,  he  confided  that  important 
charge  to  Briflac,  on  whofe  fidelity  they  thought  they 
might  rely  with  implicit  confidence.  The  event 
proved,  that  they  were  deceived  in  their  felection(S). 

(7)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix»  p.  563.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  a68,  z6g.       (8)  Ibid, 
vol.  iii.  p.  295,  3,96. 
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c  HIV^  p-From  the  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  bank 

w—  v—  >  of  the  Loire,  Henry  received  the  moft  flattering  tef- 

X594-     timonies  of  fubmiffion.     Aix,    capital  of  Provence, 

?'  invefted  by  the  forces  of  Epernon,  declared  itfelf  in 

asth  janu-  the  obedience  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  inhabitants   of 

***'  .        Lyons  having  called  to  their  affiftance  Ornano,  pro- 

of  vS'ious"  claimed  the  king  with  acclamations.    La  Chatre,  who 

places.        commanded  in   Orleans,    aflembled  the  inhabitants, 

and  foon  difpofed  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

jyth  Febru-  The  voluntary  furrender  of  a  place,  which,  by  its 

•7'          example,  had  greatly  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 

Parifians,   in  their  original  revolt  from  Henry  the 

Third;  and  which  was  the  only  pafifage  acrofs  the 

Loire  left  to  the  League,  produced  the  moft  bene- 

ficial confequences  to  the  royal  affairs.      Animated 

with  the  fame  fpirit,  the   province  of  Berry,    and 

Bourges,  the  capital,  abandoned  the  duke  of  May*. 


Coronation  Anxious  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favourable  change 
of  the  king.  jn  fa  difpofitions  of  the  people,  and  defirous  to  aug- 
ment their  veneration  for  his  perfon  and  dignity, 
Henry  determined  to  capfe  his  coronation  to  be  per- 
formed without  delay.  Prefcription,  fo  forcible  in 
its  empire  over  the  minds  of  men,  had  confined  ex- 
clufively  to  Rheims,  for  feveral  centuries,  the  cere- 
mony of  confecrating  the  French  kings  -,  and  the 
yial,  which  contained  the  facred  oil,  ufed  in  anointing 
them,  was  preferved  in  that  city.  But,  as  Rheims 
ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  the  League,  it  became  in- 
difpenfable  to  felect  another  place  for  the  folemnity. 
After  mature  deliberation,  Chartres  was  preferred; 
and  a  vial,  whofe  origin  was  no  lefs  fupernatural,  and 
the  virtues,  attributed  to  which,  were  equally  mira- 
culous, was  obtained  from  the  abbey  of  Marmou- 
«7th  rebru-  tier,  near  Tours.  The  ceremony  was  conducted 

wy. 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  107  —  1*3.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ji.  p.  272  —  476; 
and  vol.  Hi.  p.  295  —  310.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  I  —  5.  Davila,  p.  1264  —  1268. 
Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  199—200,  and  p.  213—219. 

with 
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with   all    the    magnificence,     becoming   the    occa-  CHAP. 
fion(io).  v^-vl^i 

Undermined  by  internal  difafFection,  and  attacked     1594- 
by  external   violence,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  began  ^tate  of 

•  n  i          •     n     t  M-  ,-Pans. 

to  experience  in  its  utmolt  extent,  the  initability  or 
fortune.  All  his  exertions,  aided  by  the  largeffes  of 
Spain,  and  fupported  by  a  foreign  garrifon  of  Wal- 
loo'ns,  Neapolitans,  and  Germans,  whom  he  intro- 
duced into  Paris;  could  not  fuftain  his  declining 
caufe,  nor  protract  the  fubmiffion  of  the  capital  to 
its  lawful  fovereign.  Repeatedly  warned,  that  Brif- 
fac,  the  new  governor,  was  already  negotiating  to 
deliver  up  the  place  to  Henry,  he  defpifed,  or  ne- 
glected the  admonition.  His  prefence  continued  to 
impofe  fome  new  feftraint,  and  to  awe  the  loyal  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  But,  no  fooner  had  the  neceffity  6th  March. 
of  concerting  the  operations  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign,  compelled  him  to  quit  the  capital,  than 
abfence  facilitated  its  furrender.  The  enterprize  was, 
neverthelefs,  arduous,  dangerous,  and  uncertain. 
BrifTac  was  furrounded  with  fpies,  who  watched  all 
his  motions  with  jealous  fufpicion,  and  whofe  vigi- 
lance no  diffimulation  could  circumvent.  The  duke 
of  Feria,  and  his  colleagues,  retained  by  continual 
diftributions  of  money,  a  great  number  of  adherents 
among  the  inferior  claries  of  the  people,  who  were 
devoted  to  Philip  the  Second.  That  monarch  was 
aided  by  the  cardinal  legate,  by  the  declamations  of 
the  ecclefiaftics,  and  by  the  remains  of  the  powerful 
faction  of  the  fc  fixteen,"-  which  had  been  humbled, 
but,  not  extinguifhed,  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  (i  i). 

In  defiance  of  thefe  impediments,  BrilTac,  having  BnfTac  treats 
previoufly  (lipulated,  for  the  prefervation  of  all  fllC^** 
privileges  of  the  capital,  for  the  pardon  and  oblivion 
of  every  offence  committed  againil  the  late,  or  pre- 

(10)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  317 — 332.      De  Thou,  vol.  xil.  p.  123—129. 
Journal   d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  220—222.  (n)  Davila,  p.   1280, 

Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  7,  8.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  Ui.  p.  297. 
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c  "y^  p'  fent  government,  and  for  the  unmolefted  retreat  of 
v^-vl^j  the  foreign  troops  ftationed  in  Paris  j  agreed  to  admit 
1594-  the  royal  forces  into  the  place.  Henry,  induced  not 
more  by  the  clemency  of  his  character,  than  by  po- 
licy and  wifdom,  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood, 
and  the  pillage  of  the  metropolis ;  readily  confented 
to  every  demand.  It  only  remained,  to  conceal  the 
defign  till  the  moment  of  its  execution,  and  to  lull 
the  apprehenfipns  of  thofe,  who  were  interefted  to 
betray,  or  to  oppofe  the  meafure.  Having  commu- 
nicated his  intention  to  fuch  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  as  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the 
crown,  and  on  whofe  co-operation  he  could  confide ; 
a  day  was  fixed  for  opening  the  gates,  by  Briflac. 
Royal  troops  Henry,  favoured  by  the  night,  advanced  at  the  head 
admitted.  Of  hjs  armVj  an(j  appeared  in  the  fuburbs.  The  wife 
precautions,  embraced  by  the  governor,  for  fecuring 
the  completion  of  his  project,  were  aided  by  the  in^ 
terpofition  of  fortune.  Before  any  meafures  for  op- 
pofing  by  force,  the  entry  of  the  king,  could  be  con- 
certed; or  executed  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  5 
the  troops  had  filently  entered  Paris,  feized  on  the 
a*d  March,  principal  avenues,  and  rendered  themfelves  matters 
of  the  arfenal,  the  Louvre,  and  the  bridges.  Scarcely 
any  attempt  at  refiftance  was  made,  except  by  a  body 
of  German  Landfquenets,  whom  marfhal  -Matignon, 
cauled  to  be  attacked,  and  put  to  the  fword.  The 
Neapolitans  and  Walloons  remained  motionlefs  in 
their  quarters,  and  were  paffive  fpectators  of  fo  vaft, 
and%important  a  tranfaction. 

Entrance  of      In  the  midft  of  this  extraordinary  fcene,  which  re- 
Henry  into  fembled  rather  the  peaceful  fpectacle  of  a  triumphal 
1    entry,    than  the   reduction  of  a  rebellious   capital, 
Henry  advanced,  and  was  met  by  Briflac,  who  pre- 
fented  him  the  keys  of  Paris.      He  was  rewarded 
with  almoft  every  mark  of  favour,  or  gratitude,  which 
fo  diflinguifhed  a  fervice  merited.     The  king,  con- 
tinuing his  progrefs,  through  an  immenfe  multitude 

of 
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of  aftonifhed  and  loyal  inhabitants,  who  rent  the  airc  H  A  p 
with  acclamations ;  proceeded  ftraight  to  the  cathe-  v^rl^ 
dral  of  "  Notre  Dame,"  in  order  to  return  his  ac-  1594- 
knowledgments  to  Heaven,  for  the  fignal  protec- 
tion extended  towards  him  on  that  memorable  oc- 
cafion.  So  admirable  were  the  regulations  laid  down 
for  the  prefervation  of  public  tranquillity,  and  fuch 
was  the  exactitude  with  which  they  were  purfued, 
that  no  popular  commotion^  nor  act  of  violence* 
took  place*  Henry,  attentive  not  only  to  the  obli- 
gations of  honour  and  treaty,  but  to  the  attentions 
of  courtefy  and  gallantry ;  fent  to  afifure  the  Papal 
legate,  as  well  as  the  ducheffes  of  Nemours  and 
Montpenfier,  that  their  perfons  and  property  were 
under  his  immediate  fafeguard.  The  citizens,  reco- 
vering from  their  apprehenfions,  and  no  longer  ac- 
tuated by  the  dread  of  being  expofed  to  th'e  fury  of  a 
licentious  foldiery,  refumed  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments •>  and  Paris  exhibited,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  day,  the  fingular  and  oppofite  appearance,  of  a 
city  entered  by  hoftile  forces,  and  of  a  peaceful  and 
well-ordered  metropolis.  It  was  only  neceflary  to  Dirmlflioa 
difmifs  the  Spanifh  minifters  and  troops,  in  order  to°(theSPaJp 
complete  the  fplendour  of  the  acquisition.  Imme- m' 
diate  intimation  was  conveyed,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  that  no  obftacle  fhotild 
be  oppofed  to  his  evacuation  of  the  city,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command ;  and  that  their  march  to 
the  frontiers  fhould  be  unmolefted.  The  intelligence 
was  gladly  received  by  Philip's  general,  and  he  began 
his  retreat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day.  .  Henry 
was  prefent  in  perfon,  when  the  Spaniards*  to  the 
number  of  three  thoufand,  pafled  out  of  the  gate  of 
St.  Denis.  He  faluted  them  with  his  accuftomed 
courtefy,  and  charged  the  duke  of  Feria  to  carry  his 
recommendations  to  the  Catholic  king  5  but,  he  ac- 
companied it  with  his  injunctions,  to  return  no  more 
to  Paris.  It  was  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  a  circum- 

ftance 
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CHAP,  ftance  more  flattering  to  the  French,  or  more  humi- 

c--vlw-i  Hating  to  the  Spanilli  monarch  (12). 
1594-  Du  Bourg,  who  commanded  in  the  Baftile,  exhi- 
bited  *  rare  example  of  fidelity  and  adherence  to  the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  by  refufmg  either  to  furrender, 
or  to  fell,  the  fortrefs  entrufted  to  his  care.  He  even 
made  fome  preparations  for  refiftance :  but,  con- 
fcious  that  he  could  neither  long  defend  himfelf,  nor 
expedt  to  be  fuccoured,  he  capitulated  after  a  few 
days,  on  honourable  terms.  The  caftle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  followed 
the  example  (13).  Henry,  by  fo  rapid  and  fortunate 
a  feries  of  events,  become  rr.after  of  the  capital,  loft 
not  an  inftant  in  endeavouring  to  reflore  tranquillity, 
to  revive  the  obedience  due  to  the  laws,  and  to  obli- 
terate  the  memory  of  the  pad:  tranfaclions.  The 

iiarant.ar~  Parliament,  which  had  given  many  proofs  of  loyalty 
to  the  crown,  even  under  the  moft  adverfe  circum- 
fiances,  and  which  had  fuffered  feverely  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  "  council  of  lixteen ;"  was  re-eftablilhed 
in  its  authority,  privileges,  and  jurifdidtion.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  king's  facility,  or  clemency,  the 
edi6l  was  verified  and  carried  into  execution,  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  fugitive  members,  who 
had  followed  his  fortune,  and  held  their  fittings  at 
Tours,  fince  the  infurrection  of  the  Parifians,  under 
the  preceding  reign.  Grateful  for  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
mark  of  favour  and  protection,  the  parliament  repaid 
it  by  coming  to  the  itrongeft  refolutions,  declaring  of 
their  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  the  proceedings 

sothMarch.  of  the  League.  They  exprefsly  revoked  and  an- 
nulled the  powers  delegated  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  crown  j  enjoined  him,  on 

(12)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  223 — 227;  and  torn.  ii.  p.  1—5. 
Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  138—140.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  138 — 142.  Davila,  p.  1280 
—-1284.  Ckron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  334 — 343.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  8 — 12. 
D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  334—337.  (13)  Chron.  Nov, 

rol.  iii.  p.  342,  and  p.  343,  344. 
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pain  of  treafon,  to  acknowledge  Henry  the  Fourth; c  H^  p- 
and  abolilhed  every  act  of  the  pretended  affembly  of  <— v^» 
the  States  General,  as  the  criminal  machinations  of    JS94- 
rebels,  devoted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  (14). 

Thefe  refolutions  had  been  preceded  by  an  edict  of  AS  of  m- 
amnefty  and  indemnity  to  the  Parifians,  couched  in  o^ 
the -mod  comprehenfive  terms,  and  including  the 
pardon  or  remiffion  of  every  fault  committed  by 
them,  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  troubles. 
Henry's  magnanimity  difdained  to  punifh  even  the 
ecclefiaftics,  accufed  of  exciting  Barriere  to  aflaffi- 
nate  him ;  and  he  permitted  them  to  withdraw,  un- 
molefted,  under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  le- 
Iate(i5).  Such  was  the  impotent,  and  inextinguifh- 
able  enmity  of  many  of  the  zealous  preachers  of  the 
League,  that  even  the  ruin  of  their  party,  and  the 
terror  of  punifhment,  could  not  impofe  a  reftraint 
on  their  conduct.  They  continued  to  declaim  againft 
the  king,  to  refufe  abfolution  to  fuch  as  acknowledged 
his  title,  and  to  excite  the  people  anew  to  feditiori. 
It  became  neceiTary  to  embrace  fome  meafure  for  the  Meafuresfot 
fuppreifion  of  an  evil,  which  might,  in  a  capital  re- 
cently  fubjected,  and  among  minds  fufceptible  of  the 
mod  violent  imprefiions,  be  productive  of  frelh  com- 
motions* Orders  were,  therefore,  irTued>  and  billets 
delivered,  to  about  fifty  of  the  mod  intractable  par- 
tizans  of  Spain  and  the  League,  enjoining  them  to 
quit  the  city  without  delay.  But,  in  this  fingle  vio- 
lation, if  fuch  it  can  with  propriety  be  termed,  of 
the  articles  ftipulated  on  the  part  of  BriiTac,  the  ut-< 
mod  attention  to  the  fafety  and  protection  of  every 
individual  was  obferved.  They  were  furnifhed  with 
padports,  preferved  from  violence>  and  admitted 
either  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fubmiffion 
to  the  government,  or,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  retire  to 

(14)  De  Thou,  voL  xil.  p.    145—148.      Chron.    Nov.  vol.  ill.  p.  345— 
347.  (15)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  141*     Journal  d'Heniry  IV.>  vol.  i* 

torn.  ii.  p.  14. 
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CHAP,  their  own  houfes.     Excited  by  the  example  of  the 


1594- 
»2d  April. 


26th  April 


Tor 


Rouen 


parliament,  the  univerfity  of  Paris  convoked  ts 
members,  and  adopted  refoiutions,  calculated  to  allay 
tne  icruplcs  of  the  timid  and  the  bigotted;  many  of 
which  defcription  of  men  hefitated  to  acknowledge 
the  legitimacy  of  the  king's  title,  while  he  remained 
unabfolved  from  the  Papal  cenfures(i6). 

The  tide  which  had  ran  for  feveral  years,  with  irre- 
^^^^e  impetuofity,  in  favour  of  the  League,  now 
flowed  with  equal  violence,  in  an  oppofite  direction. 
Rouen,  and  feveral  other  confiderable  places  in  Nor- 
mandy,  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  crown. 
Villars,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  long  and 
fuccefsful  defence  of  that  city,  having  treated  for  its 
fubmiffion,  obtained  from  Henry  almoft  every  con- 
cefiion,  or  donation,  which  his  avidity  and  ambition 
could  dictate.  To  a  prodigious  fum  of  ready  money, 
penfions,  and  employments,  was  added  the  impor- 
tant and  honourable  charge  of  admiral  of  France  (17)* 
It  became  necefTary  for  the  king,  however  reluctantly, 
to  deprive  Biron  of  the  office,  on  whom  it  had  been 
previoufly  conferred.  He  endeavoured  to  foften  fo 
harfh  and  unpalatable  a  meafure,  by  raifing  Biron  to 
the  rank  of  marfhal,  and  by  the  mod  liberal  teftimo- 
nies  of  his  affection  and  gratitude.  But,  the  wound 
was  incurable  ;  and  the  refentment  to  which  it  un- 
happily gave  birth,  in  a  high-fpirited  and  indignant 
mind)  was  eventually  productive  of  the  moft  fatal 
confequences.  Biron,  conceiving  his  fervices  repaid 
with  neglect,  liftened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  emif- 
faries  of  Spain  •,  excited  convulfions  in  the  ftate,  and 
became  finally  the  victim  of  his  own  treafonable  prac- 
tices. Even  in  thofe  provinces,  where  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  been  moft 

(16)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  I.  p»  226—230.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  15. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  144,  ^45>  and  p.  151,  152.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii. 
P-  347  —  349-  Davila,  p.  1285.  (iy)  Sully,  vol*  i.  p.  129  —  138, 

and  p.  140—144.     Davila,  p.  1286.    Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  356  —  358. 
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acknowledged,  a  fpirit  of  reviving  loyalty  difclofed  c  "^  p< 
itfelf.     Abbeville,  a  principal  city  of  Picardy,  in  de-  \^^^j 
fiance  of  the  duke  of  Aumale,  fent  a  deputation  to     T594* 
the  king,  to  implore  pardon  for  their  rebellion.     In 
Champagne,  the  immediate  government  of  the  duke 
of  Guife ;  Troyes  expelled  the  prince  of  Joinvilie, 
•his  brother,  and  invited  the  royal  troops  to  repair  to 
their  affiftance.     The  duke  of  Elbceuf,  firft  of  all 
the  family  of«Lorrain,  made  his  private  fubmiffions 
to  Henry,,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of 
Poitiers.      Many    inferior    cities  in   every  part 
France,  threw  oft    their  fubjection  to  the  League, C1< 
and  eagerly  fought  to  merit  forgivenefs,  by  a  prompt 
return  to  their  duty(i8). 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  when  he  quitted  Paris,  Meafures  of 
had  repaired  to  Bar  le  Due,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Ma>enne* 
duke  of  Lorrain,  there  to  confer  with  that  prince,  on 
the  meafures  requifite  to  be  embraced  in  the  declining 
date  of  their  affairs.  In  a  tumultuous  and  difcordant 
confutation,  at  which  the  duke  of  Aumale  was  pre- 
fent,  no  refolution  of  energy  was  taken,  for  their 
common  defence  and  fafety.  The  natural  irrefolution 
of  Mayenne  was  ftrengthened  by  the  difagreement  of 
his  allies ;  while,  on  one  hand,  the  duke  of  JLorrain 
inclined  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  king  of  France ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  implacable 
and  defperate,  propofed  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into 
Amiens,  and  to  renounce  his  native  country,  by  fub- 
mitting  unconditionally  to  Philip  the  Second  (19). 
In  this  embarraffing  fituation,^  Mayenne,  after  a  fhort 
conference  with  count  Mansfeldt,  commander  of  the 
Spanifh  forces,  determined  to  repair  to  Brufifels. 
The  government  of  the  Low  .Countries  had  been 
recently  entrufted  by  the  Catholic  king,  to  the  arch- 
duke Erneft,  whofe  ele&ion  to  the  French  throne  he 

(18)  Davila,  p.  1290-1491.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  in.  p.  358,  359.     De  Thou, 
vol.  xii.  p,  152—- 154.  (19)  Davila,  p.   1291,  1292. 
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va*nty  attempted  to  procure.  Defirous  of  juftify- 
ing  himfelf  from  the  imputations  laid  to  his  charge  by 
»594-  the  embafladors  of  Spain,  and  of  concerting  in  perfon 
the  operations  of  the  approaching  campaign;  the 
He  repairs  to  duke  of  Mayenne  ventured  to  entruft  himfelf  to  the 
gOOCj  fajth  Of  the  new  governor  of  the  Netherlands. 
Erneft  received  him  withevery  external  demonftration 
of  refpect  and  confidence.  But,  the  duke  of  Feria 
and  his  colleagues,  irritated  at  the  impediments, 
which,  in  his  public  capacity,  as  head  of  the  League, 
he  had  oppofed  to  the  choice  of  the  infanta,  ftrenu- 
oufly  urged  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  feizing 
his  perfon,  and  even  of  punifhing  him  as  a  traitor. 
The  counfel,  was,  neverthelefs,  rejected  by  the 
arch-duke,  without  hefitation.  So  notorious  a  breach 
of  public  faith,  committed  againft  a  prince  who  had 
voluntarily  confided  himfelf  to  the  national  honour,  he 
was  fenfible,  muft  have  been  attended  with  the  moft 
injurious  confequences  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  It 
could  only  have  incenfed  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  of  Lorrain,  alienated  the  adherents  of  Mayen- 
ne  from  Philip,  and  precipitated  the  deftruction  of 
the  League  (20). 

The  reduction,  or  rather,  fubmiflion  of  the  me- 
tropolis  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  followed  by  the  return 
of  Lyons,  Orleans,  Rouen,  and  fo  many  other 
cities,  to  his  obedience;  rendered  it  expedient  to 
adopt  a  new  fyftem  for  the  profecution  of  the  war. 
No  hopes  remained  of  elevating  Clara  Ifabella  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  nor  could  it  any  longer  be  expect- 
ed, that  the  fceptre  would  pafs  into  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  But,  the  kingdom,  which  Philip 
had  vainly  laboured  to  acquire,  or  to  deftroy;  he 
might  be  able  to  diminilh,  and  to  weaken.  The 
party,  with  which  he  acted,  though  enfeebled,  was 

(20)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p;  280,  281.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  a8.     Davlla,  p. 
ijoi,  1301.     Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  ii.  p.  710—715. 
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not  extinc~L  Henry  continued  ftill  unabfolved  from  c 
the  fentence  of  excommunication ;  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  attentive  to  the  events  of  the  war,  would,  JS94» 
unquestionably,  regulate  its  conduct  by  good,  er  ill 
fuccefs.  Burgundy  remained  firm  to  the  duke  of 
Mayenne ;  and  Brittany  adhered,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  the  duke  of  Mercosur.  Philip  had  even  obtained 
porTeflion  of  the  two  moft  valuable  and  commercial 
ports  of  that  maritime  province.  Blavet,  better 
known  in  the  prefent  century,  by  the  name  of  Port 
TOrient,  was  garrifoned  by  Don  John  d'Aquila, 
who  had  under  his  command,  four  thoufand  veteran 
Spaniards/  Crodon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bred,  the  harbour  of  which  place  it  completely 
blocked,  was  a  fort,  already  far  advanced  in  its  con- 
ftruction,  fituated  upon  a  craggy  and  almoft  infulated 
rock,  overhanging  the  fea.  It  was  obvious,  what 
advantages  Spain  muft  derive  from  two  fuch  fortrefles, 
and  how  deeply  England,  as  well  as  France,  was 
interefted,  in  his  ejection  from  Brittany.  If  to  thefe 
advantages  and  acquisitions,  could  be  added  the  pro- 
vinces of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  he  might  ftill  be 
regarded  as  the  arbiter  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
he  could,  at  pleafure,  invade  the  kingdom  in  its  moft 
vulnerable  quarter  (2.1). 

Determined  by  thefe  judicious  and  obvious  reftexi-  pian  for 
ons,  orders  were  fent  from  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  to  ^^^ 
the  arch-duke,  to  march  a  body  of  forces  into  Picar-  emW«t  by 
dy,  and   endeavour  to   gain   pofTefliori  of  the   moft Spain* 
important  places  on  the  frontier.     Mansfeldt,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  a  thoufand  caval- 
ry,   accompanied    jby  the    duke    of   Aumale,    in- 
ftantly    entered  France,    and    fat   down  before    La 
Capelle.     Henry    no    fooner    received    intelligence 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Spaniards,  than  he  quitted  9th  Mayi 

(zi)  De  Thou,   vol.    xii.  p,    310,   311.  *Mezeray,  vol.  xii.  p.  22,  23. 
Davila,  p.  1293—1296,  and  p.  1312,  1313. 
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c  HIVA  P*  Par*s>  and  haftened  to  its  relief:  but,  before  he  could 
^,-^r-'  arrive  in  its  vicinity,  the  town  had  already  furrender- 
1594-     ed.     Anxious  to  repair  the  lofs,  and  unable  to  bring 
Mansfeldt  to  a  general  engagement,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Lao'n.     The  city,  built  on  the  fummit  of  a 
mountain,  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in 
the  kingdom.     The  duke  of  Mayenne  had  left  in  ic 
his   fecond  fon,  the  count  de  Sommerive,  and  had 
removed  thither,  a*s  to  a  place  of  fecurity,  his  moft 
valuable  effects.     The  enterprize  partook,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  temerity,  when   it  was  confidered  that 
Henry  might  be  affailed  in  his  caTnp,  by  the  united 
forces  of  Spain  and>of  the  League.     It  required  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  king,  aided  by  the   talents  of 
Biron,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  nobility,  who 
crouded   to   the   royal  ftandard;   to   overcome   the 
refiftance  of  the  befieged*     The  allied  army,  led  by 
Mansfeldt  and  Mayenne,  advanced  to  fuccour  Laon, 
and  made  the  moft  defperate  exertions,  in  order  to 
throw  provifions  into  the  city.     But,  the  lofs  of  one 
Efforts  of    of  their  principal  convoys,  where  a  confiderable  body 
Sds,Spton r"e-  of  Spaniards  was  put  to  the  fword,  neceffitated  the 
lievethe     confederates  to    retire.     In    effecting    their    retreat 
before  a  victorious  enemy  which  was  not  unaccom- 
panied with  danger  -,  the  eminent  military  abilities  of 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  over  which  the  defeats  fuftained 
i6thjune.  at  Ivry,  and  at  Arques,  had  thrown  a  cloud ;  were 
confpicuoufly  and  beneficially  difpkyed.     He  covered 
the  rear  from  infultj  expofed  his  perfon,  while   he 
performed  the  office  of  an  experienced  commander ; 
if  funtA-   an^  extorted  applaufes  from  Henry  himfelf.     Laon, 
d"8*         abandoned  to  its    fate,  continued,   neverthelefs,   to 
make  a  long  and  defperate  refiftance ;  nor  did  it  fur- 
aad  Tui      render,  ^  no  hopes  remained  of  relief  from   any 
quarter.     The  king  granted  to  the  garrifon,  the  moft 
honourable  conditions  (22). 

fa}  Sully,  vol.  i,  p.  148,  and  p.  155—160.  D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Unir. 
Tol.  Hi.  p.  342 — 545-  Davila,  p.  1303 — 1311,  De  Thou.  vol.  xii.  p.  281 
--zSp,  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  360—364, 
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Terrified  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  royal  arms,  and c  H^  *p 
anxious  to  avert  a  limilar  fate  from  themfelves,  the  v_-v~— » 
inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities  of  Picardy,  fent  to     *594* 
offer  their  fubmiffions.     Even  the  prefence  and  re-Auguft. 
monftrances  of  the  dukes  of  Mayenne  and  Aumale, 
could  not  prevent  the   revolt  of  Amiens  from  the 
League.     Noyon  was   taken   by   the   king,  after  a  September. 
fhort  fiege.     Beauvais  voluntarily  returned  to  its  al- 
Jegiance ;  and   after  a   victorious   campaign,  Henry 
repairing  to  Paris,  was  received  with  teftimonies  of 
joy  and  affection.     His  prefence  was  requifite  in  the 
capital,  where  the  remaining  adherents  of  Spain  and 
of   JYIayenne,    fecretly    aided    by  the   difcontented 
among  his  own  courtiers,  and  openly  encouraged  by 
Biron,  who  had  never  forgiven  the  injury  done  him  ' 
by  Henry's  refumption   of  the  dignity  of  admiral;  Death  of  dm 
feemed   to   menace   a  dangerous  fermentation  (23).  ^^/^ 
The  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whofe  name 
Hill  .ferved  to  perpetuate  a  faction  in  the  Hate,  and 
whofe  ambition,    if  aided   by   circumftances,  might 
have  led   him  to  enterprizes  of  a  criminal  nature; 
was  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  tranquillity.     He 
was  little  regretted  by  the  king ;  and  his  numerous 
ecclefiaflical  preferments,  which  remained  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  crown,  enabled   Henry  to  reward  the 
iervices,  or  to  purchafe  the  fubmiffion,  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  treated  (24). 

During  thefe  events,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  re-  Second 
pairing  again  to  Bruffels,  endeavoured  to  prop  his 
declining  fortune,  by  new  conventions  with  the  mini- 
Hers  of  Philip.  Deferted  by  his  own  party,  accufed 
by  the  embaffadors  of  Spain  with  betraying  the  com- 
mon caufe,  and  feebly  fupported,  by  the  arch-duke  j 

(23)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  19,  20.  (24)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  277, 

478.     Jour.  d'Hen.  IV.  vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p,   37,  38.     .Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  150—* 
?5»,  and  p.  171,  17*.      Chron.  Nov.  vol.  Hi.  p.  407, 
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c  H^A  P.  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necefiity  of  juftify- 
%^^L^  ing  his  conduct,  to  the  court  of  Madrid.     Encou- 
.*594-     raged  to  treat  with  Henry,  whofe  magnanimity  and 
clemency  he  well  knew ;  his  characteriftic  indecifion, 
added  to  fome  faint  and  fallacious  hopes  of  retrieving 
his  affairs,  prevented  him  from  embracing  fo  falutary 
a  meafure.     It  was  at  length  determined  in  the  arch- 
duke's  council,  to   make   Burgundy   the  theatre  of 
war;  a   province,  where   the   duke's  influence   was 
great,  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  which  were  at  his 
devotion.     The  vicinity  of  the  county  of  Burgundy, 
which  conflituted  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
might  greatly  facilitate  the  entry  of  a  foreign  army, 
on   that   fide   of  France ;  and  Henry,  if  vigoroufly 
attacked  at  the  fame  time,  in  two  quarters,  fo  widely 
feparated,    would,    it  was   imagined,  be   unable   to 
make  effectual  refiflance.     But,  fuch  was  the  general 
confternation,  or   defection   of  the   League,  that   it 
could  no  longer  be  perpetuated,  except  by  violence 
Defection  of  ancj   terror.     Macon,  Auxerre,  and  other  cities  of 
froSTthe7'   Burgundy,  expelled  the  garrifons  of  the  duke   of 
League.      MayeniTe.     Dijon,  capital  of  the  province,  prepared 
to  follow  their  example ;  and  only  the  perfonal  ap- 
pearance  of  the   duke,   at  the   head   of  a  body   of 
cavalry,  prevented  the  fubmiflion  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the   crown.     He  was  even  compelled  to  have 
recourfe  to  acts  of  feverity  and  punifhment,  in  order 
to  deter  them  from  new  attempts  of  a  fimilar  nature. 
November.  Some  of  the  magiftrates,  were  put  to  death  by  his 
exprefs  command,  and  the  moft  jealous  precautions 
were  ufed  to  retain  the  citizens  in  fubjection.     It  was 
evident  that  a  caufe,  which  flood  in  need  of  fuch 
fupport,  was  not  far  from  its  diffolution  (25). 
Hoftiiitiesm      While,  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  frontier,  fo 
Brittany,     many  great  events  were  tranfacted^  the  more  remote 

(25)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  415—429.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p,  27, "28,     D$ 
Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  353—356.    Davila,  p.  1318—1320. 
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provinces  were  not  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  c  H  A  p. 
civil  war.  In  Brittany,  d'Aumont  was  oppofed  to  ^J^j 
the  duke  of  Mercosur,  and  Don  John  d'Aquila.  If  1594. 
the  troops  of  the  League  had  afted  in  concert  with 
thofe  of  Spain,  their  fuperiority  to  the  royal  forces, 
muft  have  been  indifputable.  But,  their  mutual 
diftruft,  which  approached  to  enmity,  enabled  d'Au- 
mont, after  taking  the  town  of  Morlaix,  to  pufh  his 
advantages.  Reinforced  by  a  body  of  Englifh, 
whom  Elizabeth,  the  fteady  ally  of  Henry,  and  the 
unalterable  enemy  of  Philip ;  had  fent  to  Brittany, 
under  the  command  of  fir  John  Norris ;  he  deter- 
mined to  form  the  fiege  of  Crodon.  This  fortrefs, 
intended  to  bridle  the  refractory  fpirit  of  the  Bretons, 
and,  which,  from  its  pofition,  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  of  Breft  j  though  not  completed, 
was  capable  of  a  long  defence.  Praxede,  a  Spanifh 
officer,  of  approved  capacity,  with  three  hundred  of 
his  countrymen,  furnifhed  with  every  requifite  for  fuf- 
taining  an  attack,  had  been  placed  in  the  fort.  He 
proved  himfelf  deferving  of  the  confidence  repofed 
in  his  valour  and  {kill.  The  autumnal  feafon  was 
unfavourable  to  the  befiegers,  who  laboured  under 
numerous  impediments ;  and  only  the  junction  of  the 
duke  of  Mercceur  with  Aquila/was  wanting,  to  have 
compelled  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  Even,  when 
hopelefs  of  relief,  and  fuftained  by  his  own  courage 
alone,  Praxede  exerted  the  moft  heroic  efforts,  to 
preferve  fo  valuable  an  acquifition  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  His  troops,  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit, 
refufed  to  capitulate,  or  even  to  demand  quarter. 
They  perifhed,  almoft  to  a  man,  when  the  vi&orious  ItT 
foldiers  of  d'Aumont  entered  the  place.  Nor  was  bx 
the  capture  effedted  without  a  prodigious  effufion  of 
blood,  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts.  Frobifher,  fo 
celebrated  in  the  naval  annals  of  England,  was  killed 
in  the  breach ;  and  Elizabeth,  menaced  with  new 
invafions  in  her  own  dominions  by  Philip,  fhortly 
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CHAP,  afterwards   recalled  her  forces  from  France.     The 
^    ^  fort   of  Crodon  was  inftantly    demolifhed    by  the 
1594.     Bretons:  but,  that  important,  and  commercial  pro- 
vince did  not  effect  its  entire  emancipation  from  the 
Spanifh  power,  for  feveral  years  fubfequent  to  thefe 
events  j  and  Spain  retained  the  port  of  Blavet,  till 
the  final  accommodation  between  the  two  crowns,  at 
the  treaty  of  Vervins  (26). 

Affairs  of  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  Marfeilles 
Provence.  contjnuecj  to  maintain  itfelf  in  a  ftate  of  avowed 
revolt,  and  feemed  to  meditate  ,t,he  defign  of  erecting 
itfelf  into  a  fpecies  of  republic,  governed  by  Duum- 
virs, under  the  protection  of  Spain.  Epernon, 
whofe  infolence  and  defpotifm  had  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Provence,  fcarcely  deign- 
ed to  obferve  the  forms  of  fubmiflion  towards  the 
crown.  The  ambiguity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
tyranny  of  his  adminiftration,  equally  impelled  Henry 
to  defire  his  removal.  But,  fuch  was  the  diftance  of 
the  province  from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fo 
unconfirmed  was  his  authority  over  the  great  nobility, 
in  a  period  of  civil  commotion ;  that  the  king  did 
not  venture  to  adopt  a  meafure,  the  execution  of 
which  was  at  once  difficult  and  uncertain.  The 
marfhal  Montmorency,  recently  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  conftable  of  France,  was,  therefore,  commiflioned 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  parliament  and  people 
of  Aix,  and  finally  to  arbitrate  between  them  and 
Epernon.  Various  caufes  of  delay,  never  thelefs, 
interpofing,  fecrej  orders  were  ifTued  to  Lefdiguieres, 
who  commanded  th,e  royal  forces  in  Dauphine,  to 
xpel  Epernon  by  violence.  That  commander  paf- 
*ec^  ^  r*Yer  Durance,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops  s  entered  Provence  -,  and  after  an 

(z6)  Davila.  p.  132? — 13x7.  Hume,  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  v,  jp. 
374.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  305—317.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 
Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  aa,  43, 
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action,  the  ifTue  of  which  was  not  decifive  an  either  c  H^A  p« 
fide,  reduced  his  adverfary  jto  fubmit  to  the  fequeft-  ^^^j 
ration  of  the  fort,  which  he  had  recently  conftructed     1594- 
for  the  purpofe  of  holding  in  fubjection  the  city  of 
Aix.     It  was  foon  afterwards  demolifhed  by  the  inha- 
bitants themfelves,  indignant  at  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received  from  their  governor,  and  indirectly 
encouraged  by  Lefdiguieres  (27).     Having  reftored 
a  degree  of  temporary  calm  to  Provence,  he  return- 
ed into  Dauphine.     Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, active  and  vigilant,  had  availed  himfelf  of  the 
abfence  of  fo  formidable  a  general.     Reinforced  by  a  War  with 
number  of  German  and    Milaneze   troops,  he   laid  Savoy* 
fiege  to  Briqueras,  the   vicinity  of  which  to  Turin 
rendered  it   peculiarly  capable  of  annoying  his  fub- 
jects,  and  even  of  endangering  his  Capital.     The  fort  23d  o&o- 
iurrendered,    after    a   vigorous    refinance  ;    and   the  be 
approach  of  winter  incapacitated  JLefdiguieres  from 
making  any  effectual  exertions,  for  retrieving  ib  im- 
portant a  lofs  (28). 

Wearied  with  a  war,  which  exhaufted  his  domini-  Peace  wlrh 
ons  and  refources,  the  duke  of  Lorrain  negotiated  a          * 


feparate  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  and  v  even  i6th  No- 
entered  into  an  offenfive  treaty  of  alliance  with  him  ;  vember- 
or,  at  lead,  permitted  his  troops  to  fight  under  the 
French  banners,  againft  Spain  (29).  The  duke  of 
Guife  himfelf,  renouncing  the  Expectation  of  a  chi- 
merical crown,  and  ill  fupported  by  the  Spaniards, 
fought  an  occafion  of  fubmitting  to  his  legitimate 
fovereign.  He  was  ftimulated  to  it,  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  duchefles  of  Nemours  and  Montpeniier  ; 
by  the  alienation  which  fubfifted  between  him  and 

(27)  Vie  de'Epernon,  vol.  ii.  p.  61—99.  ^e  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  317  —  32,3. 
Vie  de  Lefdiguieres,  p.  145  —  152.  Davila,  p.  1327  —  1330.  (28)  Guiche- 
non,  Hift.  de  Savoye,  vol.  i.  p.  747  —  749.  Vie  de  Lefdig.  p.  152—154. 
Davila,  p.  1330,  1331.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  324  —  327.  Chron.  Nov. 
vol.  -iii.  p.  441,  442.  (29)  Chron  vol.  iii.  p.  467.  —  410.  De  Thou", 

vol.  xii.  p.  344,   345.    Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  25,  26.  and  p,   30,  31. 
*  -  '^  ./ 
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£  *?VA  p-  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Mayenne ;  and  by  the  em- 
t^J^j  barrafied  ftate  of  his  affairs,  political,  and  perfonaj. 
*594-  The  cities  of  Champagne,  that  ftill  adhered  to  him, 
were  held  by  a  precarious  tenure ;  and  he  had  only 
obtained  pofiefiion  of  Rheims,  by  the  recent  com- 
mifllon  of  a  crime.  St.  Paul,  who,  during  the 
{roubles  of  the  League,  and  originally  aided  by  the 
protection  of  the  late  duke  of  Guife,  affaffinated  at 
Blois,  had  rifen  to,  a  high  degree  of  civil  and  military 
confideration ;  profiting  of  the  imprifonment  of  the 
young  duke,  rendered  himfelf  almoft  absolute  and 
independent  in  the  province  of  Champagne.  He 
even  retained  pofleflion  of  Rheims  by  a  numerous 
garrifon,  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion ;  and  it 
became  neceflary  to  put  him  to  death,  or,  to  re- 
nounce the  expectation  of  recovering  the  place. 
The  duke  did  not  hefitate  to  commit  the  act  with  his 
own  hand,  and  to  become  the  executioner  of  St. 
Paul,  whom  h?  ran  through  the  body  with  his  fword, 
e  obtained  from  the  clemency  of  Henry,  the  moft 
of  Guife.  favourable  terms;  an  oblivion  of  every  ofjence;  a 
vembw.0"  vaft  fum  f°r  tne  liquidation  of  his  own,  and  his  / 
father's  debts,  contracted  in  the  caufe  of  rebellion ; 
and  ultimately,  the  government  of  Provence,  in 
exchange,  or  in  compenfation  for  that  of  Cham-r 
pagne.  It  feems  hardly  poffible  to  have  dictated 
better  conditions,  if  he  had  been  victorious ;  and 
Henry  was  too  well  juftified  in  the  complaint,  which 
he  fometimes  allowed  to  efcape  him,  that  "  he  had 
been  compelled  to  purchafe  of  rebels,  his  own 
'*  dominions  (30).*' 

December.  xhe  king,  after  having  renewed  the  edict  of 
Poitiers,  in  favour  of  his  Proteftant  fubjects,  repaired 
anew  to  the  frontiers,  where  the  advanced  fea- 

(30)  Journ:  d'Hcn.  IV.  vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  5.  Davila,  1311,  132*.  Mew- 
ray,  vol.  x.  p.  a6,  27.  Chron.  Nov.  iii.  p.  411 — 413,  De  Thou,  vol  xii. 
p.  300— ^oa.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  176—180,  and  p.  185. 
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Ton  of  the  year,  and  the  rigours  iof  winter,  could  not' 
iufpend  the  operations   of  war.     Confcious  that  he 
inuft  henceforth  meet  the  whole  (hock  of  the  Sptnilh     I594< 
monarchy;  and  that  Philip,  who  had  hitherto  acted 
only  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  League,  and  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Catholic  religion,  would  a/Tail  him  with 
all  his  forces  ;  Henry  prepared  to  fupport  the  im- 
pending  blow.     Yet,    anxious,  if  poifible,  to   avert  i7th  DC- 
fo  dangerous  a  conflict,  he  addreiled  letters  to  the^cr;d_ 
ftates  and  cities  of  Haynault  and  Artois,  exhorting  drefles  let- 
them  to  induce  the  king  of  Spain  to  withdraw  his  ^^ 
forces   from   the   French  'territories  ;  and  menacing 
them  with   rendering   their   country   the   theatre   of 
hoftilities,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  perfiftedin  its  mea- 
fures(3i).     No  reply  whatever  was  made  to  thefe 
denunciations,  either   on  the  part  of  the  arch-duke, 
or  of  the   ftates  ;    and    Henry   returning    to   Paris, 
narrowly  efcaped  a  danger  more  formidable  than  any 
external   attack   of  Spain,   or   of  the   League.     A 
youth,  named,  John  Chatel,  who  had  not  completed 
his  nineteenth  year,  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  ad- 
dicted to  many  of  the  moil  depraved,  or  abandoned 
propenfities  of  human   nature  ;  determined,  from   a 
defire  of  expiating  his  offences,  to  merit  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  by  (tabbing  the  king.     Having  mixed  in 
the  croud,  who  afTembled  to  congratulate  Henry  on  ayth  De- 
his   fafe   return   to  the   capital  -,  he   aimed   a  blow,  f^Y'ftab 
which   was   fo   well   directed,    that  if  the   king,  in  the  kmg. 
{looping  forward  to  embrace  Montigny,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  had  not  given  the  knife  another  direction, 
it   muft,   probably,   have   been   mortal.     Inftead   of 
entering  his  throat,  the  inftrument  (truck  his  mouth, 
and  broke  one  of  his  teeth.     The  afTaffin  was  inftant- 
ly  feized,  and  conducted  to  prifon.     He  fupported  all 
the  variety  of  torture  previous  to,  and  at  his  execu- 
tion, with  unconquerable  firmnefs  j  fuftained  by 


(31)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  327—330.     Chron,  Nov«  vol.  iiit.  p.  430  —  43Z. 
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p-  fame  miftaken  fanaticifm,  which  had  originally  im- 
pelled  him  to  fo  criminal  an  act  (3  2). 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits,  fome  individuals  of  whom 
appeared  to  have  been  privy  to  the  defign,  if  not  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  its  commifiion,  were,  in- 
volved in  the  penalties  of  Chatel's  fentence.  Their 
devoted  adherence  to  Spain,  and  to  the  League* 
adddd  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  their  principles  and 
doctrines,  which  feemed  to  inculcate  regicide  in  many 
cafes,  rendered  them  juftly  obnoxious  to  general  in- 
Exile  of  the  dignation.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  a  fevere 
llts*  decree,  pronounced  them  feducers  of  youth,  ba- 
nifhed  them  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days,  on  pain 
of  treafon,  and  confiscated  their  property  to  pious 
ufes.  Guignard,  one  of  their  body,  convicted  of 
having  in  his  pofleflion,  if  not  of  compering,  libel- 
lous papers,  tending  to  fubvert  all  government,  and 
to  excite  to  the  afTaflination  of  princes ;  was  executed 
at  Paris.  A  pyramid,  commemorative  of  the  crime 
perpetuated  by  Chatel,  and  containing  on  its  different 
fides,  a  number  of  infcriptions,  defamatory  of  the 
Jefuits  j  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  metropolis, 
on  the  fpot  where  had  flood  the  aflaflin's  houfe.  Yet, 
fuch  was  the  afcendancy  and  influence  of  that  cele-^ 
brated  order  of  ecclefiaftics  -,  fo  infinuating  was  their 
addrefs,  and  fo  powerful  were  their  protectors  j  that 
the  parliaments  of  Touloufe  and  of  Bourdeaux  re- 
fufed  to  concur  in  the  fentence  ifiued  at  Paris.  Under 
their  protection,  the  Jefuits  continued  to  exercife 
their  functions ;  till  the  active  interference  of  the  fee 
of  Rome  in  their  behalf,  aided  by  other  favourable 
circumftafices,  procured  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
obliteration  of  all  paft  tranfactions  or  offences,  and 
the  re-eflablifhment  of  the  order  in  every  part  of 
France  (33). 

(33)  D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  Hi.  p.  339,  340.  Davila,  p.  133*)  1333- 
Chrou.  Nov.  vo  iii.  p.  432 — 435.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  64 
— 68.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  191.  ^33)  D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii. 

p.  340—  34Z.     De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  335»— 338.     Davila,  p.  1334.     Mezeray, 
vol.  i,  p.  32—34.    Chxon.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p-  435—440. 
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On  His  recovery  from  the  effedb  of  the  wound,  CHAP. 
Which  he  had  received  from  Chatel,  Henry,  without  v_UX~» 
further  delay,  declared  war  on  Spain,  with  every  cir-     1595* 
cumftance  ufual  in  that  age.      He  accompanied  it'7thJanu* 
with  a  manifeilo,  calculated  to  render  Philip  odious  Henry  Pro- 
to  all  Europe,  as  the  common   enemy  of  the  tran-  cl?>ms  w?r 
quillity  of  nations,  and  peculiarly,  of  the  repofe  ofwi 
France.     The  court  of  Madrid,  in  a  counter  decla- 
ration,  juftified  its  proceedings;    and  the  Catholic 
king  continued  to  veil  his  enmity,,  or  ambition,  under 
the  fpecious  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Catholic  faith,    and   the   extirpation   of  herefy(34). 
It  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  fome  doubt,  whether  in 
thus  provoking  an  open  conteft  with  fo  powerful  a 
monarchy  as  Spain,  Henry  did  not  exhibit  more  re- 
fentment,  or  difplay  more  magnanimity,  than  found  Reflexion* 
policy.     France,  exhaufted  by  a  long  feries  'of  civi 
war,  was  unequal  to  fuftain  the  prefTure  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  arms,  and  at  various  times,  nearly  funk  under 
their  weight.     The  finances  were  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
diforder,  anticipation,  and  confufion.    The  king  found 
.it  equally  difficult  to  content  his  Catholic,  and  to  re- 
prefs  his  Hugonot  fubjeclis.     In  various  provinces* 
the  League  was  ftill  powerful ;  while  the  nobility  who 
adhered  to  the  crown,  impoverifhed  in  their  fortunes  j 
and  diminifhed  in  their  numbers,  loudly  demanded  a 
refpite  from  the  toils  of  repeated  campaigns.     Henry 
himfelf,    fcarcely   become   matter  of  his  capital,  iri 
danger  of  perpetual  afTaflination^  unabfolved  by  the 
Papal  fee,  deflitute  of  iffue^  and  hourly  expofed  to 
the  accidents  of  war ;  held  his  crown  and  life  by  the 
moft  precarious  tenure.     His  death  muft  have  beert 
followed  by  a  difputed  fucceffion,  and  by  every  mif- 
fortune  incident  to  external  hoilility,  and  to  internal 
weaknefs  or  divifion.     In  perufing  hiftory,  we  are 

(34)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  342—344;      Chron.  Not.  vol.  iii.  p.  481— 
483. 
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CHAP,  perpetually  compelled   to  admit,   that  fortune,  ftilt 
L^L-i  more  tnan  wifdom,  is  the  arbitrefs  of  mankind. 

1595-         The   rapid  progrefs  of  the  royal  affairs  in  Bur- 
A/fcirsof    gundy,  feemed,  neverthelefs,  to  form  the  beft  jufti- 

Burgundy.     9        •  r     i  •   i     r>       • 

ncation  or  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  to  menace  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  remaining  power  or  influ- 
ence of  Mayenne.  Neither  his  exhortations,  nor  his 
menaces,  could  controul  the  fpirit  of  difaffedtion  in 
jth  Febru-  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities.  In  defiance  of 
a  numerous  garrifon,  the  citizens  of  Beaune  rofe  tu- 
multuoufly,  admitted  marfhal  Biron  into  the  town, 
and,  after  a  defperate  conflict,  compelled  the  gover- 
nor, placed  over  them  by  the  head  of  the  League,  to 
retire  into  the  citadel.  Inverted  by,  fuperior  forces, 
and  hopelefs  of  relief  he  was  ultimately  necefiitated 
to  furrender,  after  a  defence  of  near  five  weeks  (3 5). 
Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  in  the 
adjoining  province  of  the  Lyonnois,  wear  a  more  fa- 
EfcaPe,and  vourable  appearance.  That  prince  having,  by  a 
Kfke°of  bold,  and  ingenious  flratagem,  effected  his  efcape 
Nemours,  from  the  caftle  of  Pierre  Encife,  where  he  had  been 
detained  j  refumed  his  plans  for  rendering  himfelf 
matter  of  Lyons,  either  by  famine,  or  by  force* 
March.  Affifted  by  his  ally  and  relation,  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
he  collected  forces,  reinforced  the  garrifons  which 
belonged  to  him  on  the  Rhone,  and  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  fpeedy  completion  of  his  ambitious  projects. 
But,  the  venality,  or  perfidy  of  one  of  his  captains, 
who  commanded  in  the  city  of  Vienne ;  and  who, 
i4th  Apriu  corrupted  by  the  offers  of  the  conftable  Montmo- 
rency,  betrayed  to  him  the  place ;  at  once  rendered 
abortive  all  the  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Nemours. 
With  the  lofs  of  Vienne,  his  principal  fortrefs  and 
poft  upon  the  Rhone,  he  renounced  the  profecution 
of  hoftilities.  Retiring  to  Annecy  in  Savoy,  the 

(35)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  487—491.    Davilaj  p.  1341,  134*.    De  Thou, 
vol.xii.p.  353—358. 
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emotions  of  indignation,  grief,  and  difappoiritmeiit*  c 
in  a  high-fpirited  mind,  produced  a  diftemper,  of 
which,  after  languifhing  a  confiderable  time,  he  ex-  '595- 
pired,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Dreaded  byHisdeath* 
his  enemies*  admired  by  his  friends,  and  pofTeffing 
qualities*  rather  brilliant  and  dangerous*  than  folid  or 
conciliating,  he  was  little  regretted  by  any  party  j  and 
his  death  was  quickly  obliterated  amidft  the  impor- 
tant tran factions  of  fo  bufy  a  period (36). 

Excited  by  the  example  and  fuccefs  of  the  inhabi-  Biron  is  re- 
Cants  of  Beaune,  the  magiftrates  and  people  of  Dijon 
had  recourfe  to  arms>  attacked  the  troops  of  May* 
enne,  and  compelled  the  vifcount  de  Tavannes,  his 
lieutenant,  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel*     Biron,  in- 
vited by  them  to  repair  to  their  afiiftaricei  loft  no 
time  in  entering  the  city,  and  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  befieging  the  enemy.      Meanwhile,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Velafco,  conftable  of  Caftile,  and  governor 
of  the  Milanefe,  having  received  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  peremptory  orders  to  invade  France  j  afTem- 
bled  a  confiderable  army.       Defcending  the  Alps,    April, 
through  Savoy,  he  entered  the  county  of  Burgundy, 
and  foon  expelled  the  troops  of  Lorrain  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Henry ;    who,  profiting  of  the   unprepared 
and  defencelefs  ftate  of  that  remote  province  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  had  already  captured  feveral  places. 
Velafco  was  fpeedily  joined  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
at  the  head  of  a  felecl:  body  of  brave  and  veteran  ad- 
herents,  who  ftill  accompanied  his  declining  fortune.  li.evethe 
The  confederates,  unoppofed*  approached  the  banks 
bf  the  Saone,  over  which  river  they  made  difpofitions 
for  throwing  bridges,  in  order  to  advance  to  the  relief 
of  the  citadel  of  Dijon.     Alarmed  at  the  profpecl:  of 
being  attacked  and  furrounded  by  fo  fuperior  a  force* 
Biron,  unable  either  to  reduce  Tavannes  to  capitu- 

(36)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  492 — 495,  and  p.  518— eza.  D'Aubigne, 
Hift.  Univ.  Vol.  iii.  p.  348 — -350.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  35—37.  De  Thou, 
vol.  xii.  p.  3*3,  324,  and  p.  455—458,  and  p.  462,  463. 
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c  H  A  P. late,  or  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field;  urged  the 
v__^^j  king,  by  repeated  meflengers,  to  march  to  his  relief. 
1595-     To  his  entreaties,  were  added  the  expostulations  of 
the  conftable  Montmorency,  who  commanded  at  Ly- 
ons, and  who  equally  dreaded,  that  the  weight  of  the 
Spanifh   arms   might   be    dire6ted   towards   himfelf. 
A  more  powerful  and  eloquent  advocate  than  either, 
induced  Henry  to  yield  to  their  requeft.     The  cele- 
brated Gabrielle  d'Etrees,  his  miftrefs,  flattered  with 
the  expectation  that  he  might  effect  the  fpeedy  con- 
queft  of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  and  that  he  would 
confer  it  on  the  fon  whom  fhe  had  borne  him ;  joined 
her  felicitations  to  thole  of  Biron  and  Montmorency. 
Henry  de-  Thefe    united  efforts    were   irrefiftible,    and    deter- 
terminesto  mjneci  ^g  \^ncr  to  repair  in  perfon  to  Dijon,  without 

repair  to 

Burgundy,  delay  (37). 

It  is  hard  to  condemn,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  to  juftify,  Henry's  conduct  in  complying 
Motives,  with  their  wifhes.  However  critical,  or  important, 
"riwt^8  were  ^ie  ajnt^rs  °f  Burgundy,  the  ftate  of  the  northern 
metfure.  provinces,  was  ftill  more  expofed,  and  more  alarm- 
ing. Picardy  and  Champagne,  open  to  invafion, 
offered  an  eafy  entrance  to  the  Spanifh  forces ;  who 
were  led  and  conduced  by  the  duke  of  Aumale,  Rolhe, 
and  many  other  illuftrious,  or  intrepid  partizans  of 
the  League,  whom  defpair  animated  with  double  ar- 
dour, againft  their  native  prince  and  country.  Death 
had  terminated  the  fhort  adminiftration  of  the  arch- 
duke Erneft,  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  had  been 
fucceeded  pro vifion ally,  by  the  count  de  Fuentes, 
who,  to  an  implacable  enmity  towards  France,  added 
military  talents,  activity,  and  enterprize.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  it  was  highly  dangerous  for  Henry  to  aban- 
don the  capital,  and  to  expofe  his  perfon  on  a  diftant 
frontier,  in  the  acquifition  of  glory,  or  of  territory. 

(37)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  193.    Davila,  p.  1346.    Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  37, 
38.     Chron.  Noy.  vol.  iii.  p.  495—496. 
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Even,  the  progrefs  of  Velafco  and  Mayenne,  how-  c  HIVA  p- 
ever  rapid  in  Burgundy,  could  not  be  productive  of  '^-^—1 
evils  fo  great,  as  the  fuccefs  of  Fuentes  in  Picardy ;  '$95- 
the  vicinity  of  which  province  to  the  metropolis, 
rendered  its  defence  and  prefervation  peculiarly  ne- 
cefFary.  Thefe  obvious  confiderations  were,  never- 
thelefs,  unable  to  retard,  or  to  affect  the  king's  refo- 
lution.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  placed  the 
prince  of  Conti  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  ftate  in 
Paris.  The  protection  of  the  northern  frontiers>  he 
entrufted  to  marfhal  Bouillon,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  lecurity  of 
and  Villars,  who  conducted  a  body  of  Norman  troops 
from  Rouen,  to  the  afliftance  of  his  two  colleagues. 
They  were  enjoined  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  obey 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  as  commander  in  chief.  Expe- 
rience demonftrated,  that  neither  the  civil,  nor  mili- 
tary fyftem,  embraced  by  Henry,  were  maturely 
confidered,  or  judicioufly  chofen.  The  council,  fla* 
tioned  in  the  capital,  was  feeble,  divided,  and  defti- 
tute  of  energy.  In  the  camp,  the  incompatible  and 
fiery  temper  of  Villars,  was  ill  calculated  to  act  in 
combination,  or  to  fubmit  to  a  fuperior.  Bouillon, 
though  pofTefTed  of  capacity  and  experience,  was  a 
Hugonot ;  and  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  young,  and  of 
limited  talents,  had  little  weight,  or  influence,  in  the 
deliberations.  All  the  misfortunes,  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  campaign,  were  juftly  to  be  attributed 
to  fo  vicious  and  defective  a  plan,  aggravated  by  the 
diftance  and  abfence  6f  the  fovereign(38). 

On  his  arrival  at  Dijon,  Henry,  leaving  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  count  de  Torigny,  to  continue  the 
blockade  of  the  citadel ;  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  in  order  to  retard  the 
march  of  the  Spanifh  army.  Velafco  had  already 
pafled  the  Saone;  and  the  advanced  parties  of  his 
horfe,  meeting  with  thofe  of  the  royal  forces,  a  Ikir- 

(38)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  194.    Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  38,  39. 
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CHAP,  rtiifh  enfued.     Biron,  by  the  king's  command,  hav- 
cJ   \^j  'm&  endeavoured  to   reconnoitre  their  ftrength  and 
i595.     pofition,  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  number  of  the 
3othjune.  enemy ;  arid  reduced^  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  t6 
r^rine°f   retreat  in  wnfafion;  purfued  by  the  French  in  the 
Franjoife.    fervice  of  Spairi>  whom  Mayenne  had  conducted  to 
Velafco.      In  this  dangerous,  and  critical  predica- 
ment, Henry,  though  almoft  unarmed,  and  accom- 
panied only  by  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  horfe* 
principally  compofed  of  the  nobility,  who  attended 
his   perfonj  difdained  to  fly.      Notwithftanding  the 
inequality   of  the   conteft,  and  in  prefence   of  the 
whole  cavalry   of  the  confederates,  fuftained  at  no 
confiderable  diftance*  by  their  infantry ;  he  ventured 
to  face  them,  and  to  refcue  Biron.     His  little  troop* 
confcious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  peril,  and  fenfible 
that  the  prefervation  of  the  king  lay  only  in  their 
courage;,  made  the  moft    defperate   exertions,   re- 
pulfed  the  enemy,  and  even  purfued  them  a  fhort 
Reflexions  diftance.      It    is,    never thelefs,    inconteftable,     that 
rowiua  DS'S  ^enr7  difplayed  more  temerity,  than  conduct,  on 
the  occafion ;  and,  that  he  owed  his  efcape  from  fo 
great  and  imminent  a  danger,  folely  to  the  incapacity 
and  flownefs  of  Vtlafco.     His  predecefTor,  Francis 
the  Firftj  with  equal  intrepidity,  and  far  more  nume- 
rous forces,  but,  with  inferior  fortune,  had  been  made 
prifbner  at  Pavia,  and  carried  to   Madrid.     Henry 
.     narrowly  efcaped  a  fimilar  fate,  or  a  premature  death; 
and  fevere  as  were  the  terms  impofed  on  Francis,  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  while  in  captivity ;  Henry  might 
have  expected  a  more  cruel,  or  ignominious  treat- 
ment from  Philip,  who  detefted  his  perfon,  and  de- 
nied his  title.     The  duke  of  Mayenne,  fenfible  that 
the  king  had  engaged  too  far,  that  his  infantry  could 
not  arrive  in  time  to  his  affiftance,  and  that  he  might 
be  eafily  routed*  or  taken;  urged  the  conftable  of 
Caftile  to  improve  the  moment,  and  to  march  to  a 
certain  victory.      But,   the  Spaniard,  cautious,  dif- 
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truftful  of  his  ally,  and  fearful  to  commit  to  hazard c  H  A  p« 
the  dominions  of  his  mafter ;  peremptorily  refilled  to  ^^^^j 
follow  the  advice.     On  the  contrary,  intimidated  by     *S95« 
his  knowledge  that  Henry  was  perfonally  prefent  in 
the  combat,  and  aware  of  the  activity  and  enterprize 
of  fo  experienced  a  commander  ;  he  relinquifhed  his  Velafco  re- 
views of  conqueft.     Limiting  his  ambition   to  thetre 
prefer vation  of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  he  inftantly 
began  his  retreat  acrofs  the  Soane,  broke  down  the 
bridges,  and  taking  a  flrong  pofition  under  the  walls 
of  the  town  of  Gray,  prepared  for  defenfive  opera- 
tions.    Henry,  after  purfuing  him-  a  few  miles,  and 
attempting  to  harrafs,  or  to  cut  off  his  rear,  deflfted, 
and  returned  to  Dijon,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  re- 
duction of  the  caftle(39). 

No  fituation  could  be  more  hopelefs,  nor  defpe-DefPerat6 
rate,  than  that  of  Mayenne.  Indignant  at  the  con- 
duel:  of  Velafco ;  fruftrated  in  his  expectation  of  re- 
trieving by  one  fortunate  blow,  his  ruined  affairs ; 
exhaufted  in  his  means  of  continuing  the  war;  and 
not  daring  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  being 
inverted  by  the  royal  forces  in  Chalons,  the  only  city 
•of  importance  in  Burgundy  which  ftill  adhered  to 

($9)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi'u  p*  360 — 365.  Davila,  p.  1346—1351.  Chron. 
"Nov.  vol.  in.  p.  495—500.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  298—300,-  Mezeray,  vol.  x. 
p.  41,  42.  D'Aub.  Hilt.  Univ.  vol.  Hi,  p.  352—355. 

All  the  contemporary  hiftorians  have  minutely  related  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  combat  j  but,  it  is  in  Davila,  who  was,  himfelf,  a  foldier,  that  we 
find  the  moft  accurate,  animated,  and  piclurefque  narration  of  the  fkirmifh. 
Neither  9"'on,  nor  the  king,  had  intended  to  do  more,  than  to  reconnoitre  the 
pofition  and  ftrength  of  the  Spanifh  army.  They  were,  in  fa£t,  furprifed  and 
attacked  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  chiefly  compofcd  of  the  troops  of  Mayenne. 
Only  the  moft  defperate  efforts  of  courage,  aided  by  good  fortune,  extricated 
Henry  from  the  danger.  Siron,  being  without  his  helmet,  was  wounded  on  the 
head  j  nor  was  the  king  better  prepared  for  action  in  that  refpecl.  Davila  fcarcely 
blames  Velafco  for  not  exerting  more  decifion  or  difpatch,  as  he  well  knew,  that 
the  lofs  of  the  whole  county  of  Burgundy  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  a 
Defeat.  Like  the  duke  of  Parma,  at  the  Ikirmifh  of  Aumale,  he  gave  the  king- 
of  France  credit  for  lefs  temerity,  and  more  prudence  $  and  like  that  illuftrious 
commander,  Velafco,  if  reproached  with  his  error,  might  have  replied,  that  he 
'"  believed  himfelf  contending  with  a  general,  and  not  a  carabineer."  Though 
Velafco's  refufal  to  allow  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  allied 
cavalry,  proved  the  king's  prefervation  5  yet,  it  fcems  difficult  to  impute  to  him 
any  very  great  degree  of  blame. 

him: 
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CHAP,  him :  he  prefented  a  finking  example  of  the  vicifli- 
^^j  tude  of  fortune.     The  inhumanity  of  his  Spanifh  ally 
1595.     towards  the  fick  and  wounded  foldiers  of  the  League, 
who  were  refufed  entrance  into  the  town  of  Gray, 
augmented  the  bitternefs  of  his  reflexions ;  and  the 
generous  behaviour  of  Henry,  who  caufed  the  'French 
prifoners  to  be  treated  with  tendernefs  and  care,  was 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  oppofite  impreffion. 
Surrounded  with  difficulties,    the  duke,    as  his  lad 
refource,  determined  to  retire  into  Savoy ;  to  demand 
a  fafe-condud:  from  Philip,  for  his  paflage  through 
Spain ;  and  to  repair  in  perfon  to  Madrid,  there,  at 
the  feet  of  the  Catholic  king,  to  juftify  his  own  mea- 
fures,  and  to  point  out  the  errors  which  had  involved 
the  League  in  ruin  (40).     From  fo  decifive  and  irre- 
trievable a  ftep,  he  was  faved  by  the  interpofition  of 
Henry,  who  caufed  him  to  be  indireclly  apprized, 
that  advantageous,  and  honourable  terms  would  yet 
be  granted  him ;    and  that,  in  the  mean  time,    he 
might  find  an  afylum  in  Chalons,  where  he  fhould 
neither  be  molefted,  nor  befieged.      Even,  in  this 
lad  extremity  of  his  affairs,  the  duke  did  not  accept 
the  king's  propofal3  till  he  had  made  a  final  effort  to 
induce  the  conftable  of  Caftile  to  fuccour  the  caftle 
He  retires  to  of  Dijon*     Having  received  a  refufal,  he  quitted  the 
Spanifh  camp,  with  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  fol- 
lowers, retired  to  Chalons,  and  commanded  the  cita- 
del of  Dijon,  as  well  as  the  fortrefs  of  Taland,  in  its 
vicinity,  to  be  furrendered  to  the  royal  forces  (41). 
wifdom,         I*1  contemplating  this  act  of  Henry,  which,  by  its 
-  inevitable  confequences,    virtually  extinguifhed   the 
League,  as  a  party  acting  under  the  duke  of  May- 
enne  -,  we  are  not  more  charmed  with  the  magna- 
nimity and  clemency,  than  penetrated  with  the  wif- 
dom of  the  meafure.     Paft  experience  had  proved, 

(40)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.   365.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  4*.  (41)  Da- 

vita,  p.  1351,  1352.     De  Thou,  vol»  xii.  p.  365,  366. 

in 
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in  the  perfon  of  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  undercHAp. 
Francis  the  Firft,  how  deep  were  the  wounds,  which  ^J  ^ 
one  illiiftrious  and  perlecuted  individual  could  inflict  1595. 
on  his  native  country,  when  driven  to  feek  refuge  in 
the  arms  of  a  foreign  prince.  Henry,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  year,  had  ample  occafion  to  lament, 
that  fimilar  lenity  had  not  been  extended  to,  or  em- 
braced by,  the  remaining  chiefs  of  the  fame  powerful 
faction.  Spain  owed  its  fuccefs  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  weaknefs  of 
France,  and  of  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  monar- 
chy. The  duke  of  Mayenne,  though  placed  by  a 
combination  of  circumftances,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
in  oppofition  to  the  crown,  had  never  betrayed  any 
perfonal  animofity  towards  Henry.  Still  lefs,  had 
he  facrificed  the  kingdom  to  Philip,  the  elevation  of 
whofe  daughter  to  the  throne,  he  had  oppofed,  and 
finally  .prevented.  His  friends  and  adherents  were 
numerous ;  and  fome  fortunate  accident,  ye't  poffible 
in  the  reveries  of  war,  might  renew  and  awaken  the 
dying  fpirit  of  the  League.  It  behoved  a  wife  and 
able  prince,  to  extinguish  even  its  name  >  and  while 
flruggling  with  external  and  powerful  enemies,  to 
feize  with  eagernefs  every  means  for  luppreffing  the 
continuance  of  civil  war. 

Seduced  by  the  profperous  condition  of  his  affairs,     July, 
the  king,  after  reftoring  order  in  Burgundy,  marched  Henry  , 

r     ,       D  /r  j     i_       o  j  enters  the 

into  the  county  or  that  name,  palled  the  Soane,  and  county  of 
endeavoured  to  provoke  Velafco  to  an  action.  But,  Bursundy* 
the  Spaniard,  ftrongly  entrenched,  and  protected  by 
the  cannon  of  Gray,  declined  a  battle,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  ravage  the  province,  to  the  gates  of 
Befan$on,j  ft  cure,  that  though  Henry  might  defolate, 
he  could  not  make  any  permanent  conquefts.  After 
fome  weeks  of  hoftilities,  he  began,  in  fact,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  reduction  of  that  country  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  greater  preparations,  and  longer 
time.  Maladies  fpread  among  his  troops ;  and  the 

Swifs 
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p<  Swifs  confederacy,  alarmed  at  the  approaches  of  fa 
formidable  a  neighbour,  and  roufed  by  the  cries  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  claimed  their 
protection,  interpofed  their  mediation,  to  induce  the 
He  retires,  king  to  leave  them  in  repofe.  Thefe  motives  were 
fufficiently  powerful,  to  procure  the  evacuation  of  the 
province ;  which  continued  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  till  it  was  conquered  in  the  enfu- 
ing  century,  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  under  the  fee- 
ble fucceflbrs  of  Philip  the  Second  (42). 
4thSePtem-  Henry,  repairing  with  his  court,  to  Lyons,  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city ;  received  the  teflimo- 
nies  of  loyalty  offered  him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and 
pafied  a  ihort  time  amidft  the  feftivities,  acclama- 
tions, and  marks  of  public  joy,  which  his  prefence 
7thSeptem- occafioned.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  granted  a 
Truce  made truce  to  tne  duke  °^  Mercceur,  for  four  months, 
with  May-  which  comprehended  the  two  provinces  of  Poitou, 
and  Brittany.  With  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  he  efta- 
*3dSeptem-  bjjfl^  a  flir,iiar  fufpenfion  of  arms,  extending  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  kingdom,  during  three 
months  -,  and  preparatory  to  a  general  pacification. 
The  dukes  of  Joyeufe  and  of  Nemours  were  in- 
cluded in  it,  as  members  of  the  League,  and  adhe.- 
rents  of  Mayenne.  An  armiftice  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  king,  and  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy :  but,  new  difficulties  which  arofe,  delayed,  and 
filially  prevented  the  conclufion  of  a  peace.  On 
every  fide,  Henry  beheld  only  fubmiflion  or  victory. 
The  League  might  be  regarded  as  vanquifhed ;  and 
*ts  ck*ef  nac*  already  taken  fhelter  under  his  cle- 
mency.  He  received  from  his  agents  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  moft  flattering  affurances  of  fpeedy  abfo- 
lution.  He  had  fubjected  Burgundy,  and  carried 
devaftation  into  the  territories  of  Philip.  Intoxicated 

(44)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  369—371-     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,  501; 
Davila,  p.  1552—1355. 
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by  fo  many  profperous   circumftances ;  defirous  of c  H  A  p« 
tafting  repofe,  after  his  recent  exertions  and  dangers  $  i^-^jt 
retained  by  the   charms  of  his   miftrefs,    Gabrielle     X595- 
d'Etrees,  to  whom  univerfal  homage  was  paid,  as  to 
the  arbitrefs  of  favours  and  honours;  the  king  ap- 
pears to  have  been,   in  fome   meafure,    enervated, 
and  to  have  forgotten,  for  a  fhort  time,  his  more 
eflential  duties.     His  flay  at  Lyons  was  injurious  to 
his  own  glory,  and  detrimental  to  the  kingdom.     He 
was  fpeedily  roufed  from  his  inactivity,,    when   too 
late,  by  intelligence  of  events  of  the  moft  adverfe 
nature,  which  had  already  taken  place  at  another  ex- 
tremity of  his  dominions  (43). 

(z)  De  Thou,  vol.  xli.  p.  424,  428.     Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  45—47.     Chrwu 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  513—518,  and  p.  523—526. 
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Military  operations  in  Picardy.— Defeat  of  the  French. 
— Capture  of  Dourlens. — Enterprise  of  Camb,  ay. — 
State  of  that  place. — Siege  of  it;  by  Fuentes. — Its 
.furrender. — Abfolutwn  of  Henryy  by  Clement  the 
Eighth. — Affairs  of  Provence. — Treaty  with  May- 
enne. — Recovery  of  Marjeilles. — Capture^of  Calais,  by 
the  ar<,h'-duke  Albert.— Termination  of  the  campaign. 
— League  between  France  and  England. — Convocation 
of  an  affembly,  at  Rouen. — Surprife  of  Amiens.  — 
Confequences  of  that  event. — Critical  condition  of 
France. — Siege  of  Amiens. — Attempt  of  Albert  to 
bring  relief.— Surrender  of  Amiens.— Conferences  for 
peace. — Caufes,  which  produced  it. — Submiffion  of 
Mercosur. — EdicJ  of  Nantes. —Obftacles  to  the  treaty 
of  Pervins. — Conclufwn  of  it. — Reflexions. 

c  H  A  p.  TT  7HILE  Henry,  in  the  purfuit  of  glory,  or  m 
VV  tne  enjoyment  of  repofe,  was  inattentive  to 
the  more  important  interefts  of  his  people ;  the  count 
n-de  Fuentes,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  formidable  ra- 
ther from  its  veteran  (kill,  than  from  numbers,  en- 
tered Picardy,  and  fat  down  before  Le  Catelet,  a 
little  place  on  the  frontiers.  During  the  profecution 
of  the  fiege,  Humieres,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province,  commenced  a  fecret  negotiation  with 
d'Orvilliers,  whom  the  duke  of  Aumale  had  placed 
in  the  caftle  of  Ham,  and  who  was  irritated  againft 
the  Spaniards  for  a  breach  of  faith.  Its  object,  was 
the  admifiion  of  the  royal  troops  into  the  fortrefs. 

aoth  June.  The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  carried  into  execu- 

Capture  of 
Ham. 
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tion ;  but,  as  the  town  of  Ham  was  already  occupied  G  HVA  p- 
by  the  enemy,  a  long  and  defperate  action  enfued  be-  ^^^j 
tween  the  forces  of  the  two  nations.     It  terminated,     *&&• 
after  a  great  effufion   of  bipod*    in  favour  of  the 
French}    who,    incenfed  at  the  obftinate  refiftance 
'made,  and  deeply  ferifible  to  the  lofs  of  Humieres, 
killed  in  the  attack ;  refufed  quarter  to  the  furviving 
Spaniards.     Near  fix  hundred  were  put  to  the  fword, 
in  defiance  of  marfhal  Bouillon's  utmoft  exertions  to 
preferve  them  j  and  the  town  itfelf  was  pillaged  by 
the  foldiery(i).     The  count  de  Fuentes,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  arrive  in  time  to  the  afliftance  of  his 
countrymen,  endeavoured  to  obtain  fome  compen- 
fation  for  the  recent  lofs,  by  continuing,  or  refumingz5thJune; 
the  fiege  of  Le  Catelet,  which  foon  afterwards  capi- 
tulated.    Encouraged  by  the  facility  of  the  capture, 
he  ventured  to  inveft  Dourleris,  a  town  of  confide- 
rable  fize,  and  not  far  removed  from  Amiens,  the 
capital  of  the  province.    Bouillon,  having  firft  thrown  15*  juiyi 
into  it  a  fupply  of  troops,  confiding  principally  ofsiege,of 

rV.{.  i        r  i  Dourlenst 

gentry,  or  nobility,  who  lerved  in  the  royal  army  •> 
approached  with  an  intention  of  relieving  it,  or,  of 
giving  battle  to  the  befiegers.  Fuentes^  apprized  of 
the  defign,  left  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  tren- 
ches, and  marched  to  meet  the  French.  The  dif- 
union  of  Villarsi  and  of  Bouillon  j  their  mifintelli- 
gence,  or  jealoufy ;  and  the  injudicious  precipitation j 
with  which,  inftead  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  and 
junction  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,  who  was  only  a  few 
leagues  diflant,  they  hazarded  an  action  i  thefe  united  *4&  i*fy 
caufes  save  the  Spaniards  a  decifive  victory.  Villars,  1?cfS?tof., 

.     ,&  .  ,          \        .  r  ,         c  ,  .          7  \  the  Frenctt 

earned  away  by  the  impetuoiity  or  his  courage,  and  army, 
regardlefs  of  the  prudent  remonftrances  of  Bouillon  \ 
was  furrounded,  made  prifoner,   and  put  to  death, 
under  circumftances  exceedingly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 

(i)  Davilaj  p.  1366—^1374.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  Hi.  p.  50?,  5oij  De  Thou, 
vol.  MI.  p.  382-— k39i...  Hift.  de  Bouillon,  vol.  ii.  p.  81—92.  Mezeray, 
vol.  x.  p.  47—49.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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c  H^A  P.  diftinguifhed   the    fate   of  the  duke  of  Joyeufe,  at 
v_—  '^j  Coutras,    and  of  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,    on  the, 
*595'     field  of  Jarnac(2-). 

The  conquerors,  elated  by  fuccefs,  immediately 
refumed  the  fiege  of  Dourlens,  and  prefied  it  with 
ardour.  Though  abandoned  to  its  own  refonrces, 
and  no  longer  lupported  by  any  expectation  of  relief, 
the  garrifon,  which  was  numerous  and  brave,  might 
have  repulfed  the  aflailants,  or  obtained  an  honou- 
rable capitulation  in  the  laft  extremity,  i  But,  the 
fame  want  of  fubordination,  which  prevailed  in  the 
French  camp,  pervaded  the  town  ;  and  the  governor, 
unfkilled  in  the  art  of  defending  cities,  neglected  the 
meafures  neceflary  for  its  prefervation.  Availing 
himfelf  of  thefe  circumftances,  and  of  the  emulation 
among  the  Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  and  Walloons, 
who  compofed  his  army ;  Fuentes  gave  orders  for  an 
afTault  on  one  of  the  baftions  of  the  caftle.  It  was 
carried,  together  with  the  fortrefs  itfelf;  and  the 
4  troops  pufhi-ng  on,  entered  the  town  with  the  fugi- 
3iftjuiy.  tives.  Liberated  from  reftraint,  the  victorious  fol- 
storm,  and  'dierv,  incenfed  at  the  recent  (laughter  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  Ham,  and  eager  for  an  occafion  to  reta- 
liate j  not  only  put  to  the  fword  all  the  perfons 
bearing  arms ;  but,-  maffacred  indifcriminately,  the 
inhabitants,  of  both  fexes,  and  all  conditions.  It 
was  not  till  night  and  fatigue  interpofed  to  moderate 
their  fury,  that  they  began  to  grant  quarter  to  fuch  as 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  churches.  Above  two  thou- 
fand  men,  women,  and  children,  perifhed  in  the  car- 
nage, which  equalled,  in  favage  ferocity,  the  excefTes 
committed  by  the  barbarians  who  overturned  the 
Roman 'empire.  The  terror  which  it  diffufed  over 
the  whole  frontier,  was  fuch,  that  Amiens,  and  all 

(a)  Davila.  p.  1373 — 1379.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  502 — 505.  Hifr.  de 
Bouillon,  vol.  ii.  p.  92, — 97.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  400 — 406.  Mezeray, 
vol.  x.  p.  50— ca.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii. 
P.  356-358. 
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the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  fcarcely  regarded  them-c  HyA  p- 
felves  as  fecure  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  duke  of  wvW 
Nevers.     That  general*  having,  not  without  reluc-     159S« 
tance,  arTumed  the  command  of  the   broken  and  di- 
fpirited  army,  recently  defeated  $  was  necefTitated  to 
divide  it  into  feparate  bodies,    ftationed  along   the 
borders,  in  the  uncertainty  where  the  Spanifh  com- 
mander might  direct  his  next  attack  (3). 

But,  all  the  enterprizes  of  Fuentes,  however  fuc-Fuentesnie- 
cefsful  or  brilliant,  were  only  meant  as  preparations  ^"f116 
for  a  more  important  undertaking,  the  fiege  of  Cam-cambray, 
bray;  before  which,  after  various  marches^  defigned^^ Au- 
to keep  the  enemy  in  ignorance  of  his  intention,  hegu 
fuddenly  fat  down.     That  city,    whofe  magnitude, 
population^  and  manufactures,  rendered  it  one  .of  the 
mod  confiderable  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  been 
delivered  up  to  Francis,  duke  of  Alenfon,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  affiliance  of  the  Flemings.     He  had 
bequeathed  it  by  his  laft  will,  to  Catherine  of  Me- 
decis,  his  mother  $  as  the   only  trophy,   or  fruit,  of 
his  unfuccefsful,    and   inglorious   expeditions   to  the 
Netherlands.     The  queen  had  placed  in  it  John  de  state  of.. 
Balagny,    natural    fon   to    the   celebrated    Montluc,  £at™jbray> 
bifhop  of  Valence,  whofe  intrigues  eminently  con-  period, 
tributed  to  the  elvation  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the 
Poliftv  throne;    and   nephew    to   marfhal   Montluc, 
known  in  hiflory,  by  his  exploits,  and  by  his  com- 
mentaries.    If  Balagny,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
benefadrefs,  had  retained  pofleiTion  of  the  city,  would 
have  cohfulted  the  felicity  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  feemed 
probable,    that  the  acquifition  might  have    been  as 
permanent,    as  it  was  valuable.      But,  not  fatisfiedTyfannyc,f 
with  expelling  the  archbifhop,  under  whole  mild  and  Balagny.    , 
limited  jurifdi&ion,  the  citizens  had  always  been  pro- 
tected and  cherilhed ;  he  feized  on  the  temporalities 

(3)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  407—408;      Davila,  p.  1380—1382.       Chron* 
Nov.   vol.   iii.  p.  506,  507. 
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c  H^A  P.  of  tne  feCj  anc|  appropriated  them  to  his  own  ufe. 

,v^l— '  The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  their  immunities, 
»595-  and  loaded  with  exactions.  His  wife>  who  was  fitter 
to  BulTy  d'Amboife,  the  infolent  favourite  of  the 
duke  of  Alenfon,  was  a  woman  of  undaunted  intre- 
pidity, and  a  mafculine  fpirit :  but,  fhe  exceeded  her 
hufband  in  rapacity,  avarice,  and  violence.  Nor 
were  the  neighbouring  provinces  exempt  from  Ba- 
lagny's  incurfions  and  depredations.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  all  of  which  were  well  known  to  the  Spanifh 
general,  induced  him  to  hazard  fo  bold  a  meafure  as 
the  fiege  of  Cambray  -,  and  he  was,  probably,  not 
infenfible  to  the  glory  of  conquering  a  place,  that 
even  the  duke  of  Parma  himfelf,  had  regarded  as 
beyond  his  power,  and  above  his  ftrength.  He  was 
further  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Artois  and  Haynault,  who  engaged  to 
furnilh  ample  fupplies  of  money,  and  of  provi- 
fions(4). 

Henry  takes      During  the  troubles  by  which  France  was  agitated 

Baiagny  un-  jn  the  ]aft  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 

der  his  pro-   _.  t       *    •    •        i      t  /-IT  ** 

Baiagny  had  joined  the  party  of  the  League.  But, 
anticipating  its  deftrudtion,  he  made  his  fubmifllon  to 
Henry  the  Fourth,  on  condition  of  retaining  Cam- 
bray  and  its  territory,  as  a  fief,  to  be  held  of  the 
French  crown  by  a  military  tenure ;  and  he  from  that 
time  affumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Cambray  and  of 
the  Cambrefis.  The  frail  and  tranfitory  foundation 
of  the  new  principality,  was,  neverthelels,  foreleen, 
and  predicted,  by  many  of  the  wifeft  men  about  the 
perfon  of  Henry.  He  himfelf,  during  a  vifit,  which, 
at  Baiagny 's  felicitation,  he  made  to  Cambray  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  urged  him  to  accept  an  equiva- 
lent in  a  more  fecure  part  of  the  dominions  of 
France ;  and  to  allow  a  city  fo  expofed,  to  be  united 
to,  and  incorporated  with  the  monarchy.  But,  the 

(4)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  41 2—414.    Mexeray,  vol.  x»  p.  58. 
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vanity,    preemption,    and    folly    of    its    pofTeflbr, 
would  not  allow  him   to   profit  of   fo   falutary  an 
offer  (5).      He  had,   neverthdefs,  been   deficient  in     J595- 
every  precaution  for  perpetuating,  and  preferving  his 
ufurpation.     The  regular  forces  in  the  place,  only 
amounted  to  about  feven  hundred  ;  but,  the  duke  of 
Nevers,  whom  Balagny  folicited  by  repeated  mefTen-  isthAuguft. 
gers,  to  afford  him  immediate  aid,  inftantly  difpatched  Difficulty of 
his  own  fon,  at  the  head  of  near  eight  hundred  ca- 
valry.    In  defiance  of  all  the  impediments  oppofed  to 
the  attempt,  he  found  means  to  enter  the  city.     ItmhSep- 
was  further  ftrengthened  by  the  arrival  and  exertions tembeu 
of  de  Vic,  efteemed  the  moft  fkilful  commander  in 
France,  if  not  in  Europe,  in  the  fcience  of  fortifica- 
tion and  of  fieges.     The  aflailants  were  repulfed  in 
various  efforts  to  dorm  the  outworks :  the  autumnal 
feafon,  fo  unfavourable   to  military  operations,   was 
rapidly  approaching :    it  was  well   known,  that  the 
duke  of  Nevers  was  aflembling  forces,  for  the  relief 
of  the  befieged ;  and  the  king  himfelf  might  foon  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  perlbn,    at  the  head  of  frefh 
troops  (6). 

Under  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  Fuentes  Difcontent 
would  have  abandoned  the  enterprize,  if  the  French,  P.ftheinha" 

f    '•'  •         -i-  »      J^       i       i  •  ^n    bitants. 

ferving  in  his  army,  had  not  befought  him  to  pernft, 
in  the  hope  of  fpeedily  feeing  a  commotion  within  the 
place.  Their  expectations  and  afiurances  proved  to 
be  not  imaginary.  The  citizens  were  by  no  means 
averfe  to  the  French  government;  but,  they  detefted 
the  tyranny  of  Balagny,  and  fought  to  be  liberated, 
at  any  price,  or  by  any  facrifice,  from  his  oppreflion. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  fiege,  they  had  de- 
puted fome  members  of  their  body  to  Henry,  at 
Lyons;  and  had  befought  of  him  to  give  them  a 
promife,  that  they  Ihould  be  reinftated  in  the  enjoy- 

(5)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  491—295.  Chron.  Nov.  rol.  iii.  p.  429,  430. 
(6)  Davila,  p.  1382 — 1388.  Cbron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  512,  51$.  De  Thou, 
vo).  xii,  p.  416—4x1. 
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c  pyv  p.  rnentof  their  andent  liberties,  under  the  protection  of 
L^vl^j  the  crown.     In  return,  they  engaged  for  the  fidelity 
1595-     and  loyalty  of  their  fellow  citizens.     But,  the  king, 
induced  by  the  folicitations  of  his  miftrefs,  Gabrielle, 
whom  Balagny  had  found  means  to  gain  ;  and  already 
fettered  by  his  treaty  with  him';  rejected,  or  eluded 
Jnfurrec-     their  requeit(7).     His  refufal  produced  the  furrender 
^          of  the  city.     Driven  to  defoair,  jthe  inhabitants,  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  the  moment,  when  the  garrifon,  in 
expectation  of  an  immediate .  aflaulc  from  the  enemy, 
was  occupied  in  the  breach ;  rofe  tumultuoufly,  and 
feized  on  one  of  the  gates.     Neither  the  exhortations 
of  de  Vic,  nor  the  pathetic  {applications  of  Balagny's 
wife,  who  offered  to  conduct  them  in  perfon,  and  to 
perifh  at  their  head,  could  divert,  or  even  delay  their 
Spaniards,    purpofe.     After  a  fhort  parley  with  Fuentes,  and  a 
admitted     general  promife  of  oblivion  and  protection   on  his 

hito  the  ,  r       A  .        ,  i      •          i     •'  i  • 

pi*ce.  part,  the  Spaniards  were  admitted  into  the  city, 
The  French,  retiring  to  the  citadel,  might  Hill  have 
maintained  their  ground  till  afilftance  could  have  ar- 
rived ;  if  the  blind  and  improvident  avarice  of  Ba- 
lagny's wife  had  not  completed  her  own,  and  her  huf- 
band's  downfall,  by  felling  the  grain  and  provifions, 
indilpenfable  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  troops.  She 
expiated  her  folly  by.  a  death,  which  the  agitations  of 
her  own  mind  accelerated  and  produced,  a  few  hours' 
previous  to  the  lofs  of  her  tranfitory  greatnefs.  Ba- 
lagny, lefs  fenfible  to  fhame,  or  more  attached  to  life, 
fupported  his  fall,  with  an  indifference  bordering  on 
infenfibility ;  and  funk  without  emotion,  from  a  prince 

citadel  fur-  to  a  fubject.     The  garrifon,  neceflltated  to  furren- 
r  ^er>  °'3ta^ne^  ^rom  tne  Spanifh  general,  honourable 
r*  conditions,  and  evacuated  the  citadel.     Fuentes,  re- 
turning victorious  to  BrafTels,  after  a  campaign   of 
unexampled  fuccefs,    was  received  into  that  capital 
with  acclamations,    as  the  reflorer  of  the  glory  of 

(7)  DC  Thou,  vo>l,  xii.  p.  ^z^^zj. 
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Spain,  which,    fince  the   duke  of  Parma's  deceafe,c  *^A  p' 
had  fufFered  a  temporary  eclipfe.     ,.Carnbray,  loft  by  ^^— j 
the  incapacity,    tyranny,    and  improvidence  of  Ba-     I595» 
lagny,  added  to  the  delays  and  fecurity  of  Henry, 
remained  to  Philip ;  and  continued  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  before"  the  dole  of 
the  laft  century  (8). 

The  king,  routed  at  length  from  his  inactivity,  by  Henry  3r- 
repeated  information  of  the  augmenting  danger  pf.p[c"r(Jy. 
Cambray ;  quitted  Lyons,  and  hafkned  to  the  fron- 
tier. But,  he  arrived  too  late  to  remedy  the-'evil, 
which  his  abfence,  at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  occafioned.  He  found  the  army  dif- 
contented  and  dejected* ;  the  capital  full  of  faction  and 
of  complaint  -,  and  the  northern  provinces,  from  Ca- 
lais to  the  gates  of  Sedan,  terrified,  defencelefs,  and 
open  to  invafion.  It  was  fome  conlblation,  under 
thefe  diftrefsful  circumitances,  to  know,  that  his  abfo- 
lution,  fo  long  denied,  or  protracted,  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Clement,  after  Motives  of 
having  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  which  he  thought  acb^"gfor 
due  to  the  fanctity  of  his  own  character  and  office  j  to  the  king. 
the  fecurity  of  the  Romifli  religion  ;  to  the  friendfhip 
of  the  Catholic  king,  the  avowed  protector  of  the 
holy  fee ;  and  to  the  temppral  interefts  of  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  St.  Peter  j  thought  it  prudent  to  relax  in  his 
feverity.  The  example  of  England,  which  was  loft 
by  the  injudicious,  or  timid  deference  of  one  of  his 
predeceffors,  -  for  the  houfe  of.Auflriaj  held  out  an 
inftructive  admonition.  He  dreaded  the  total  fepa- 
ration  of  France,  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome;  the  diminution  of  his  fpi  ritual  power,  and 
the  defalcation  of  his  revenu.es.  He  faw  Henry  ac- 

(8)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  428—436.  Memoires  de  Nevers,  "irol.  ii.  p.  717 
—732.  Hift.  de  Bouillon,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  99.  Davila,  p.  1389—1392,  Me- 
zeray,  vol.  x.  p.  59 — 62.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ui.  p.  526—519.  D'Aub.  Hift. 
Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.- 3 60,  361. 
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c  HVA  P*  knowledged  by  almoft  all  France,  triumphant  over 
\_f-J-~^j  the  League,  admired  and  venerated  from  one  extre- 
J596-     mity  of  Europe  to  the  other.     Of  the  durability,  if 
not  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion,  he  had  no  room  to 
doubt ;  and  the  king,  with  filial  humility  and  contri- 
tion,   (till  continued  to  entreat  his  benediction,    as, 
alone  neceflary  to  confummate  his  union  with  the 

peiay*toits  Catholic  church.  Having  determined  to  grant  the 
abfolution,  it  only  remained  Co  make  the  conditions 
annexed,  as  advantageous  to  the  pontificate,  as  pofli- 
ble  5  and  in  this  part  of  the  negotiation,  all  the  re- 
finement of  Italian  policy  was  exhibited  and  exerted. 
Philip  the  Second,'  attentive  to  embarrafs  and  to 
delay,  if  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  the  accom- 
pliftirhent  of  the  work ;  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
anfertion  of  demands,  difhonouring  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  perfonally  degrading  to  Henry.  But,  the 
patience,  dexterity,  and  pliability  of  d'Oflat  and  du 
Perron,  the  king's  procurators,  fuftained  by  equal 
firmnefs  and  inflexibility  upon  certain  points ;  fur- 
mounted  every  impediment  (9). 

The  ceremony  of  the  Papal  abfolution,  was  pre- 

of  the  Papal  cec|ecj  by  public  acts  of  penitence  and  prayer;  ac- 

abfolution.  /   .*       .  .        tl     .  ff  r    ,  • 

companied  with  all  the  oblervances  of  devotion  and 
fplendour,  calculated  to  increafe  the  veneration  felt 
for  the  pontifical  authority;  and  followed  by  fefti- 
i7thSep.  vities  and  marks  of  general  fatisfa&ion.  The  fcene, 
chofcn'fbr  ks  performance,  was  the  rotunda,  in  front 
of  the  church  'of  St.  Peter.  Clement,  elevated  on  a 
fuperb  throne,  having  on  his  head  the  tiara,  and  other 
ornaments  of  his  facerdotal  dignity,  furrounded  by 
the  members  of  the  facred  college,  and  in  prefence 
of  a  vaft  multitude ;  beheki  at  his  feet  the  fuppliant 
reprefentatives  of  the  king  of  France.  In  imitation 
of  the  Roman  mode  of  reftoring  flaves  to  liberty,  the 
pontiff  erifrarichifed  Henry,  by  the  application  of  a, 

I  *.-'  ,"/.%"'•''  "    ;tjj*;4 

(9)  Chron.  Nor*  vol.  Ui.  p.  533-*>535*    De  Thou,  vol.  xi«  p.  468—477. 
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wand  or  rod,  with  which,    from  time  to  time,   he  c  H  A  P. 
gently  touched  the  fhoulders  of  his  two  procurators.  V-__V^J 
He  then  pronounced,  as  the  immediate  delegate  and     1596. 
vicar  of  Chrift,  ^the  fentence   of  abfolutionj    after 
which,  the  doors  of  the  bafilique  of  St.  Peter  were 
thrown  open,  and  mafs  was  celebrated  with  unufual 
pomp.     It  rnuil  be  admitted,  that  in  fo  often tatious  a  Reflexion 
difplay  of  the  apoftolic  power  arrogated  by  the  popes, ons  1C« 
the  majefty  of  Henry  and  of  the  crown  of  France 
were    not  altogether    refpefted.     But,    policy    and 
neceffity   compelled   him  to   fubmit  to  almoft  any 
humiliation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Papal  forgivenefs ; 
without  which,  neither  his  throne,  nor  even  his  life, 
were  fecure  from  rebellion  and  aflaffination.     It  re- 
moved the    only  remaining  prop  of  the   League, 
weakened  the  efforts  of  Spain,  calmed  the  fcruples 
of  fuperftition,  and  difarmed  the  violence  of  fedition. 
The  king  received   the  intelligence  with  joy,  and  as*  No- 
ordered  public  thankfgiving  to  be  offered  to  Heaven, Tember' 
through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.     Senfible 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  friendfhip  of  the 
holy  fee,  he  cultivated  it  with  warmth;  and  omitted 
no  occafion,  during  his  reign,  of  demonftrating  the 
fervency  of  his  attachment  to  the  religion  which  he 
had  embraced  (10). 

Anxious  at  the  fame  time,  to  repair  the  breaches 
made  by  Fuentes  on  the  frontier,  which,  he  was 
confcious,  might  have  been  prevented  by  greater  dili- 
gence and  expedition ;  he  determined,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  approach  of  winter,  to  undertake  fome  enter- 
prize,  calculated  to  reftore  his  reputation,  and  to 
allay  the  general  difcontent.  After  receiving  a  rein- 
forcement: of  troops  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Holland,  he  fat  down  fuddenly  before  La  Fere,  thegthNorem 

ben 

(10)  Bruys,  Hift.  des  Papcs,  vol.  v.  p.  117.— 119.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ill. 
p.  536—538.  Davila,  p.  1356 — 1361.  Mezcray,  vol.  x.  p.  53—58.  De 
Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  477,  478.  Meraoire*  d'Chiverny,  vol.  1.  p.  360—375. 

only 
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c  H^A  r.  onjy  town  poflefTed  by  the  Spaniards,  fouth  of  the 
i^l^j  river  Somrne.  The  fituation  of  the  place,  environ- 
J595-  ed  by  morafles  ;  the  numbers  and  intrepidity  of  the 
~  garrifon,  together  with  the  advanced  feafon  of  the 

fere.  year  j  rendered  the  fiege,  neverthelefs,  flow,  and 
obliged  the  king  to  convert  it  into  a  fpecies  of 
blockade  ( 1 1).  In  various  parts  of  the  kindgdom, 
the  flames  of  civil  war,  though  diminifhing  in  their 

i9th  AU-  fury,  were  not  .  yet  extinct.  Marfhal  d'Aumont 
was  killed,  before  an  inconfiderable  fort  in  Brittany  : 
but,  the  indecifion,  or  incapacity  of  the  duke  of 
Mercceur,  and  his  alienation  from  the  Spanifh  com- 
mander, prevented  their  profiting  of  an  event  fo  in- 
'  jurious  to  the  royal  affairs  (12).  Hoftilities  had  con- 
tinued arnong  the  defiles  and  precipices  of  the  Alps, 
between  Lefdiguieres  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
alternate  fuccefs,  till  they  were  fufpehded  by  the 
truce,  concluded  at  Lyons,  Touloufe,,  and  a  part 

state  of     of  Languedoc,  continued  to  obey  the  duke  of  Joy- 

'rovence.  eufCf  provence  prefented  a  fcene  of  anarchy,  cbn- 
fufion,  and  outrage.  Epernon,  who  pretended  to 
have  received  from  Henry  the  Third,  the  reverflon 
of  the  government  after  the  death  of  his  brother  > 
and  whofe  arrogance  rendered  him  incapable  of 
liftening  to  moderate  counfels  ;  perfifted  to  maintain 
himfelf  in  the  province,  by  force  of  arms.  Neither 
the  open  deteftation  of  the  people  of  every  rank; 
nor  the  concealed  oppofitkm,  which  he  experienced 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  could  fliake  his  determiria- 
tion.  Henjy,  unable  to  turn  his  forces  to  that  quar- 
ter, and  fearful  to  irritate  fo  powerful  a  fubjecl,  by 

Duke  of  any  act  of  feverity  ;  embraced  the  expedient  of  con- 
ferring  the  government  of  Provence  on  the  duke  of 
Guife.  He  adhered  to  the  meafure,  notwithltanding 

*(n)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  439,  and  p.  601.  Davila,  p.  1402,  1403. 
(iz)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  443—453.  Davila,  p,  1393,  1394*  Mezeray, 
vol.  x,  p.  67. 
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{he   re mon (trances  of  various  of  his  minifters,  who,  c  HVA  p- 
in  forcible  ter-ms,  expofed  the  imprudence  of  entruft-  ^ ,-TL  _« 
ing   ib  important  a   maritime  province  to  a  young     *595- 
prince,  fcarcely  emancipated  from  the  League;  and 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  defcent  from  the  antient  counts 
of  Proyence,;  might   revive    his    pretenfions   to   its 
fovereignty.     Experience,  neverthelefs,  juftified   the   « 
choice  .made  by  the  king  (13). 

The   publication  of  the   treaty,  which   had   lone      *s^.. 

r      .      .  TT"  ,,  ,,  R.  Treaty  witfe 

been  negotiating,  between  Henry  and  the  duke  pi  Mayenne. 
Mayenne,  took  place  foon  after  the  commencement  JanualT« 
of  the  enfuing  year.  Though  far  lefs  advantageous 
to  the  latter,  than  the  terms  which  he  might  have 
exacted  when  mailer  of  the  capatal,  and  fupported 
by  a  numerous  army  -,  the  conditions  were  yet  highly 
honourable,  and  fuch  as  have  rarely  been  granted  by 
a'ibVef^ign,  to  a  rebellious,  and  vanquifhed  fubject. 
The  principles,  on  which,  as  head  of  the  League, 
Mayenne  had  taken  up  arms,  were  admitted  to  have 
been  not  only  juftifiable;  but,  in,  fome  meafure, 
meritorious.  He  was  acquitted,  in  common  with 
all.  the  princes  and  princefTes  of  the  family  of  Lorrain, 
from  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  afTaf- 
fination  of  Henry  the  Third.  His  incumbrances,  Articles  of 
within  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  thofe  contracted  forlt:' 
foreign  troops,  were  declared  to  be  debts  of  the 
flate  -,  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  .their  liquidation 
fhould  be  made  out  of  the  royal  coffers.  Befides  an 
indemnity  and  oblivion  for  every  pail  tranfaction, 
the  cities  of  Soillbns  and  Chalons  were  left  to  May- 
enne during  fix  years,  as  places  of  fecurity  ;  and  his 
elded  fon,  created  a  peer  of  France,  by  the  title  of 
duke  of  Aiguillon,  was  provided  with  the  reverfion 
of  the  government  of  Burgundy.  The  parliament 
of  Park  did  not  manifefl  the  fame  facility  in  regifter- 

Paris. 

(13)  Memoires  de  Chiverny,  vol. 'i.  p,  335-—  337.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  Hi. 
p.  581,  582.  De  Thou,  val.  xii.  p.  463 — 465.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  46, 
Davila,  p.  1407.  Hift.  d'Epernon,  vol.  ii,  p.  joz— 107, 
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CHAP,  ing,  which  the  king  had  difplayed  in  conceding,  fo 
liberal  and  comprehenfive  an  edict.  It  was  thought 
indecorous,  if  not  degrading  to  the  majefty  of  the 
crown,  to  recognize  the  innocence  of  the  duke,  and 
of  his  filter,  the  duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  crime  committed  by  Clement.  A 
degree  of  indirect  impunity  was  given  by  it,  to  regi- 
cide itfelf ;  the  confequences  of  which  might  be  even 
more  pernicious,  thanthe  atrocious  act,  which  it  con- 
figned  to  oblivion.  Henry  was  not  infenfible  to, 
nor  unaffected  by  thefe  confide  rations :  but,  weighty 
as  they  were,  fuperior  reafons  compelled  him  to  in- 
terpofe  his  authority,  and  to  confummate  a  treaty, 
which,  alone,  could  extinguifh  the  party .  of  the 
League.  Even  after  repeated  injunctions,  the  par- 
liament feems,  neverthelefs,  rather  to  have  yielded 
to  force,  than  to  have  conceded  to  inclination,  in 
verifying  the  treaty.  It  was  carried  into  effect  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  fidelity.  The  magnanimity  and 

kin*.  °  he  P^cability  of  the  king,  in  his  reception  of  Mayenne, 
confirmed  his  triumph ;  and  transformed  the  leader  of 
a  rebellious  faction,  into  a  loyal  and  affectionate 
fervant.  It  is  rare,  that  hiftory,  which  tranfmits  fb 
many  monuments  of  the  weaknefs  or  vices  of  princes, 
is  enabled  to  commemorate  fuch  an  inftance  of  bene- 
ficence and  clemency  (14). 

While  Henry  was  thus  employed  in  pardoning  and 
conciliating  his  enemies,  the  courage  and  fortune 
of  his  adherents  in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
atchieved  an  enterprize  of  the  higheft  importance  to 

state  of  the  the  public  fafety  and  repofe.     Marfeilles,  which  had 
8°f  originan<y  embraced  the  Catholic  League,  and  which, 
at  a  fubfequent  period,  was  nearly  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of   Charles   Emanuel,  duke  of   Savoy; 

(14)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  63—66.  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  356—360.  De 
Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  602 — 608.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  598 — 604.  Dayila, 
p.  1396 — 1404,  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.  vol.  u  p.  116,  117.  SulUy,  vo}.  i.  p» 
3*7,  3*S- 

had 
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had  ultimately  been  fubjugated  by  two  of  its  own c  HyA  p- 
ambitious   citizens.     Cafaux,    and   Aix,    under   the   «^-^o 
denominations  of  Conful   and   of  Supreme   Judge,     *&• 
had  arrogated,  and  maintained  themfelves  in  an  unli- 
mited authority.     Supported  by  an  armed  force,  and 
protected   by  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  they  bade 
defiance  to  external  attack.     Henry  had  vainly  at-  Tyranny  of 
tempted  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  ^res.Dl 
by  every  offer  which  could  tempt  their  vanity*  or 
gratify  their  avarice.     They  preferred  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  Philip  the  Second,  who  granted  them  all 
the  conditions  demanded,  and  who  already  anticipated 
the    acquifition   of   Marfeilles.      Doria,    who   com- 
manded the  Genoefe,  gallies  in  the  Spanifh  fervice, 
was  admitted  into  the  harbour ;  and  a  fhort  delay 
would  have  fecured   fo    invaluable   a  port,  to   the 
inveterate  enemy  of  France. 

In  this  critical  interval,  the  intrepidity  of  Libertat,  Enterprise 
a  Corfican,  to  whom  the  Duumvirs  had  entrufted  the  of  Libertat- 
principal  gate  of  the  city ;  overturned  their  ufurpati- 
on,  and  fruflrated  the  views  of  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Having  negotiated  with  the  new  governor  of  Pro- 
vence, the  duke  of  Guife,  and  encouraged  by  an 
aflurance  of  ample  reward,  he  undertook,  and  ef- 
feded,  the  emancipation  of  Marfeilles.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  executing  his  defign,  the  royal  troops,  under ar>i 
cover  of  the  night,  approached  the  walls ;  and  Liber- 
tat,  after  having  fhut  the  gate  upon  Aix,  who  had 
gone  out  to  reconnoitre,  inftantly  put  to  death  his 
colleague,  Cafaux.  Aix,  though  purfued  by  the 
forces  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
regain  the  city;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  fon  of 
the  Duumvir,  recently  killed,  he  attempted  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  gate  where  Libertat  commanded. 
But,  the  ftruggle  was  fhort.  Weary  of  the  tyranny 
exercifed  over  them,  the  inhabitants  rofe,  and  declar- 
ed for  the  crown.  The  foldiery,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  were  admitted  into  the  place :  Doria,  fur- 
prized, 
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CHAP,  prized,  and  terrified,  made  no  refiftance,  and  crouded 
^J^j  lail,  to  efcape  with  the  gallies  under  his  command. 
1596.     The  two  furviving  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  main- 
taining themfelves  during  fome   days,  in  the  forts, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  capitulated  on  promife  of 
their  lives,  and  freedom.     So  complete  a  revolution 
was  effected   with    aftonilhing  rapidity,  and   almoft 
without  any  effufion  of  blood.     If  we  confider  the 
political  confequences,  which  muft  have  attended  the 
fubjeftion  of  Marfeilles  to   Philip  -,  we  fhall  admit* 
that  it  was   hardly  poffible  to  pay  too  highly   the 
JerVice  rendered  to  the  ftate  by  Libertat.     From  fo 
impregnable  a  poft,  the  Catholic  king  might  have 
defolated   Provence,   awed  the  ftates   of  Italy,  and 
carried  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Levant.     Its 
central  pofition,  in  the  midft  of  the  Mediterranean* 
would   have  connected  the  dominions  of  Philip  on 
the  Tufcan   coaft,  in   Naples,  Sicily,  and   Sardinia, 
t  erncm      w*tn  tne  con^nent  °f  Spain  j  and  have  rendered  him 
^uits  Pro-    the  undifputed  arbiter  of  all  the  fouth  of  Europe  (15). 
vcnce.  'j-|ie  voluntary  departure  of  Epernon  from  Pro- 

vence, fpeedily  followed  the  reduction  of  Marfeilles^ 
and  reftored  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  that  part  of 
the  kingdom*  Purfued  by  the  enmity  of  the  natives, 
who  endeavoured  to  take  away  his  life  by  the  naoft 
infidious,  or  atrocious  contrivances;  oppofed  in  the 
field^  by  the  duke  of  Guife  >  and  enjoined  by  Henry 
to  quit  the  provente;  he,  at  length,  indignantly 
complied.  Even  when  retiring,  he  made  conditions 
with  his  fovereign  -,  extorted  new  governments,  in 
the  place  of  the  one  which  he  evacuated ;  and  main- 
tained himfelf  in  a  fort  of  fullen  independence  on  the 
court  and  adminiftration  (16). 

(15)  Davila,  p.  1404 — 1410.     De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  613—624.     Chron  Nov. 
vol.    iii.    p.     584 — 590.      Mezeray,    vol.  x.     p.  68 — 73.  (16)    Hill. 

d'Epernon,    volt  ii.  p.     107—1x7,    and  p.   137—141.     Mezeray,   vol.   x.  p- 
73—75.  j 

Burins: 
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During  thefe  interefting  tranfactions  on  the  coaft  of  c  HAP, 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  while  the  king  was  occupied  cJv~i 
before  La  Fere,  the  blockade  of  which  threatened  to     1596- 
be  drawn  into  conliderable  length  ;  the  cardinal  arch-  ^£*£°* 
duke  Albert,  a  younger  brother  of  Erneft,  arrived  the  NethL- 
at  Brufiels.     He  had  already  filled  the  poft  of  viceroy, lands- 
in  Portugal  ;  and  Philip,  who  deftined  for  his  daugh-  £*  F 
ter,  the  infanta  Clara  Ifabella,  conferred  on  him  the 
government   of  the   Netherlands.     Eager   to   prove 
himfelf  deferving  of  fo  diftinguifhed  a  fituation  3  and 
emulous  to  equal,  or  furpafs  the  exploits  of  Fuentes, 
'his  predeceffor  ;  Albert  loft  no  time  in  preparing  for 
the  campaign.     It  was  dangerous,  if  not  impracti- 
cable, to  attempt  the  relief  of  La  Fere,  in  prefence 
of  a  numerous  army,  fuperior  in  cavalry,  and  animat- 
ed by  the  king  in  perfon.     But,  it  might  be  equally 
beneficial,   to    make   a   powerful  diverfion,   and   to 
inveft  one  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Picardy,  while  the 
royal  forces  were  incapacitated  to  advance  fpeedily  to 
its  afliftance.     After  mature  deliberation,  the  advice 
of  Rofne,  who  intimately  knew  at  what  part  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  point  his  attack,  decided '  the 
arch-duke  to  form  the  fiege  of  Calais.     Its  diftance  He  deter- 
from  La  Fere,  and  the  degree  of  fecurity  in  which  its  ™eiri 
fuppoled  ilrength  had  lulled  the  garrifon,  prefented 
additional  motives  to  juftify  the  feledion. 

The  promptitude,  celerity,  and  vigour  of  the 
Spanifh  commanders,  were  followed  by  correfponding 
and  rapid  fuccefs.  Such  was  the  fupine  and  thought- 
lefs  negligence  of  the  French,  that  the  forts  of 
Nieulay,  and  of  the  Rifbanc,  which  guarded  die 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  carried  almoft  without 
refiftance.  Every  fort  of  Henry,  who,  on  the  firft  9th  April, 
intimation  of  the  danger  that  menaced  Calais,  had 
repaired  to  Boulogne,  at  the  head  of  a  body  cavalry  ; 
was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  contrary  winds,  which 
.prevented  fuccours  from  entering  the  port.  The  the  town 
town,  battered  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  capitu-caPituia£es- 

laced. 
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CHAP,  lated.     Bidofian,  the  governor,  an  officer  of  valoitf 
^J^,  and  fidelity,  but,  deficient  in  military  (kill,  continued 
1596.     to  defend  the  citadel.     But,  the  intrepidity  of  the 
aflailants,  guided  by  the  fuperior  talents  of  Rofne> 
overcame  all  oppofition.     They  afcended  the  breach, 
»3d  April,   (formed  the  fort,  and  put  the  troops  found  in  it,  to 
citadel       the  fwordfly).     Calais,  which,  after  a  pofieffion  of 
led*      above  two  centuries,  had  been  loft  to  England  by  the 
incapacity  of  Mary,  and  the  culpable  neglect  of  her 
minifters,  rather  than  by  the  exertions  'of  Francis, 
duke  of  Guife;  was  transferred  to  Spain,  by  (imilar 
errors,  or  inattention.     The  diftracted  condition  of 
France,  convulfed  by  civil  and  foreign  war,  forms, 
neverthelefs,  too  fatisfactory  an  apology  for  Henry ; 
who,  fmce  his  accefiion,  had  been  reduced  to  contend 
unremittingly  for  the  crown  itfelf ;  and  who,  engaged 
before  La  Fere,  could  not  perfonally  extend  his  vigi- 
lance over  every  part  of  fo  extenfive  a  frontier. 

Animated  to  new  exertions  by  his  pad  fuccefs, 
Albert,  dill  conducted  by  the  fame  (kilful  counfels, 
marched  out  of  Calais,  to  form  the  fiege  of  Ardres* 
sit^and  Neither  tne  advantageous  pofition  of  the  place,  a 
capture  of   reinforcement  of  confiderable   magnitude,    recently 
thrown  into  it,   nor  the    expectation   of  receiving 
fpeedy  afiiftance  from  the  king  himfelf,  could  prolong 
its  defence.     The  pufillanimity  of  Belin,  the  gover- 
nor, in  defiance  of  the  oppofition  made  by  his  own 
«ift  May.    officers,  and  the  valour  of  the  troops,  furrendered 
Surrender  of  the  place  to  Spain  i  nearly  at  the  precife  time,  when 
La  Few.     j^a  perQ  capjtuiateci  to   Henry.     The   arch-duke, 

fatisfied  with  his  acquifitions,  and  not  difpofed  to 
commit  his  conquefts  to  the  chance  of  war,  did  not 
wait  for  the  approach  of  the  royal  forces.  He  retired, 
by  hafty  mai'ches,  into  Flanders,  in  order  to  refrefh 

(17)  Davila,  p.  1413 — 1412.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  630—637.  Sully, 
vol.  i.  p.  301,  302.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  610—^611.  Mezeray,  vol.  x. 
p.  75-So. 

his 
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his  troops ;  after  having  provided  for  the  fafety  of c  H 
Calais  and  Ardres(iS).  It  might  naturally  have 
been  fuppofed,  that  a  prince  fo  aftive  and  enterpriz- 
ing  as  Henry,  would  have  profited  of  the  abfence  of 
the  enemy,  either  to  retake  the  places  recently  loft, 
or,  to  form  fome  offenfive  plan  of  operation.  Bur,  „ 

.  •  i         «      i         r    v  •  r     i  Exhaufted 

fuch  was  the  exhaufted  condition  or  the  revenue,  ftate  of 
and  fo  empty  were  the  public  corTers>  as  to  incapaci-  France* 
tate  him  for  any  undertaking  of  expence,  or  magni- 
tude. The  difeafes  which  had  manifefted  themfelves 
in  the  camp  before  La  Fere,  had  diminifhed  his 
numbers  ;  and  the  devastation  of  Picardy  rendered  it 
impoffible  to  procure  fubfiftance.  In  this  fituation, 
he  was  reduced,  as  he  had  been  after  the  fiege  of 
Paris,  to  feparate  his  army,  and  to  ftation  the 
foldiery  in  the  garrifons  along  the  banks  of  the 
Somme(i9); 

The  arrival  of  the  Papal  legate,  Alexander,  car- 
dinal of  Medecis,  whole  mifilon  was  intended  to 
affix  the  feal  to  Henry's  reconciliation  with  the  holy  juiyv 
fee,  recalled  him  to  the  capital.  That  prelate  was 
received  with  diftinguifhed  honours ;  and  met,  at  his 
entrance  into  Paris,  by  the  young  prince  of  Gonde, 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  whom  the  king  #ad 
recently  caufed  to  be  taken  from  the  Hugonots,  and 
educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  <  By  thus  depriving  his 
Proteftant  fubjecls  of  fo  powerful  a  fupport,  as  theycondSij 
muft  have  derived  from  a  prince  of  the  blood,  brought  to 
attached  to  their  party  and  religion ;  he  confulted 
equally  his  own  tranquillity,  and  the  repofe  of 
France ;  while  he  gave  an  unequivocal  teftimony'  of 
his  fincerity,  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Soon  after- 
wards, Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille>  princefs  of 
Conde,  accufed  of  having  poifoned  her  hufband,  and 
long  detained  in  confinement  at  St.  John  d'Angely  j 

(18)  De  Thou,    vol.    xii.  p.  638—646.    Davila,  p.   1414 — 1429.     Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  6ia,  613.  (19)  Davila,  p.  1429,  1430. 

VOL.  III.  N  was 
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CHAP,  was  fet  at  liberty  by  Henry's  command.     The  par- 
^L^  liamcnt  of   Paris,   taking   cognizance  of  the  affair* 
1596.     after  examination,    declared    her   innocent    of  that 
atrocious  crime.     It  is,  neverthelefs,  probable,  that 
policy,  more  than  conviction,  dictated  the  fentence  j 
fince,  in  the  poflible  event  of  the  king's  deceafe,  fhe 
would  have  ftood  in  the  near  relation  of  mother  to 
his  fucceflbr,  who  was,  likewife,  a  minor  (20). 
Embafly       *  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Spaniards, 
England,     who  had,  in  two  campaigns,  levelled  the  principal 
bulwarks  of  Picardy,  and  opened  to  themfelves  an 
eafy  entrance  into  all  the  interior  provinces ;  Henry 
applied  for  afiiftance,  to  his  antient  ally,  Elizabeth. 
An  embafTy,  at  the  head  of  which  marfhal  Bouillon 
was  placed,  arrived  in  the   court  of  England :  but, 
many  caufes  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  queen's 
affection,  and  to  diininilh  her  efteem  for  the  king  of 
France.     His  change  of  religion  was  not  the  lead  of 
thefe,'  however  dictated,  and  juftified,  by  neceffity* 
irrpedi-      Elizabeth's  revenues,  even  with  her  frugal  manage - 
"     be-a   ment,  were  unequal  to  the  vaft  expenditure  required 
to  oppofe  Philip  the  Second  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
continent  of  America.     Her  whole  reign  was  only  a 
ftate  of  open,  or  of  indirect  hoftility  with  him ;  and 
the  energy  of  her  people  fupplied  the  deficiency,  or 
the  poverty  of  the  crown.     She  was  compelled  to 
waich,  with  unintermitting  vigilance  over  Ireland ;  to 
which  country,  Spain  directed  its  conftant  attacks; 
the  Dutch  commonwealth,  reared  by  her  care,  ftill 
required  her  protection  5  and  fhe  had,  at  different 
periods,  advanced  a  vaft  fym  to  Henry  himfelf,  of 
which  fhe  vainly  demanded  reftitution.     Convinced, 
neverthelefs,  of  the  magnitude  and  reality  of  the  dan- 
ger with  which  fhe  was  menaced  in  common  with 

(20)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ill.  p.  618,  619.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  366 — 368 } 
and  vol.  xiii.  p.  25 — 29.  Davila,  p.  1430—1432.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  43. 
44,  and  p.  86,  87. 

France, 
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3F>arice,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards;  and  pecu-  c  HVA  p* 

liarly    fenfible   to  the  vicinity   of  fuch    formidable  \ *-+** 

neighbours,  poflefied  of  Calais,  iri  addition  to  their     l&6' 
Flemifh  dominions  -,  Ihe,  at  length,  confented  to  fign  26th  May 
a  new  treaty  with  the  king.     It  was  offenfive,  and  Alliance, 
bound  the  contracting  parties  to  make  the  ftrongeft conclude<u 
efforts  againft   their   mutual  enemies.     The   States 
General,  for  whom  a  place  was  fpecifically  referved, 2lft  oa<n 
entered  into  the  alliance,  fome  months  afterwards  (21 ). be 

The   cardinal    arch-duke^    after    his    exploits    in 
France,  did  not  reiign  himfelf  to  inactivity.     Turn- 
ing his  arms  againft  the  Dutch,  who,  conducted  by 
Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  maintained  a  continual 
war  in  the  Netherlands ;  he  inverted  Hulft,  an  im-  SIege  of? 
portant  town  of  Brabant,    not  far   removed    from 
Antwerp.     It  was  defended  with  far  greater  fkill,  as 
well  as  perfeverance,  than  he  had  experienced  in  the  l8th  Au* 
attack  of  Calais  $  and  its  furrender,  after  a  long  and  ^ueajh  of 
generous  refiftance,  was  dearly  purchafed  by  the  lofs  Rofne. 
of  Rofne,  who  had  directed  the  operations.     To  his 
genius>  and  implacable  animofity  againft  Henry  the 
Fourth,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  afcribed  the 
fplendid   fuccefTes  of  Fuentes   and   of  Albert  (22). 
The  weaknefs  and  laflitude  of  the  French,  incapaci- 
tated the  king  for  availing  himfelf  of  the  arch-duke's 
abfence  ;  nor  was  the  autumn  otherwife  diftinguifhed, 
than  by  fome  incurfions  of  Biron,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  cavalry,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  provin- 
ces  of  Artois  and  Hainault,  to  the  fuburbs  of  Arras.  J? 
Thefe  ruinous  depredations  increafed  the  calamities into 
&1  war,    without    materially    accelerating  its     ter- 
mination ;  and   were   productive   of  little  glory,  or 
benefit  (23). 

(21)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  647 — 671.  Chron.  Nov.  Vol.  ill.  p.  625 — 627. 
Davila,  p.  1422 — 1424.  Mezeray,  Vol.  x.  p.  83,  84.  Hift.  de  Bouillon,  voh 
ii.  p.  102—160.  Rapin,  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  546,  547.  (zz)  Chron; 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  613 — 618.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  41— -52.  (23)  Davila, 

p.  1439.      De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  52 — 54.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  6ao — 622. 

?!'.,  • 
N  a  Henry, 
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HVA  p*  Henry,  unable  to  raife  fupplies  from  an  exhaufted 
and  impoverifhed  country  ;  incapable  of  compelling 
the  duke  of  Mercceur  to  lay  down  his  arms  in 
Brittany  ;  and  dreading  an  infurrection  of  his  Hugo- 
not  fubjects,  who  loudly  demanded  from  his  grati- 
tude, an  edict  of  permanent  toleration  for  their 
religion  5  was  fur  from  enjoying  repofe,  or  even 
ttion  fecurity4  Prefled  by  a  powerful,  and  victorious 


at  enemy,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  popular  aflembly,  in 
Rouen.  orcjer  to  find  expedients  for  liquidating  the  public 
debts,  and  ameliorating,  or  augmenting  the  revenue. 
But,  initructed  by  the  experience  of  his  predeceffor, 
he  preferred  convoking  an  epitome  of  the  States 
General,  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of  calling 
together  the  States  themfelves.  A  limited  number 
of  perfons,  felected  from  the  nobility,  clergy,  ma- 
giftracy,  and  finance,  who  might  be  eafily  induced 
to  lend  afilftance  to  the  crown,  from  whence  they 
4th  Novem  derived  their  own  luftre  or  fupport  j  were  afTembled 
at  Rouen.  Henry  harangued  them  with  a  fimplicity, 
franknefs,  and  brevity,  calculated  to  make  the  deepeft 
impreffion.  The  wants,  and  the  critical  fituation  of  the 
monarchy,  were  too  obvious  and  apparent,  to  need  ex- 
aggeration, or  to  require  eloquence.  Another  fuccefs- 
ful  campaign  muft  enable  the  Spaniards  to  carry  their 
arms  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  to  approach  Paris, 
Reflations, anc^  to  dictate  conditions  of  peace,  fuch  as  their 
framed  in  it.  policy,  or  rcfentment  might  fuggeft.  Penetrated 
with  a  conviction  of  thefe  facts,  the  affembly,  after 
reclaiming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  refpective 
orders  j  came  to  various  refolutions,  tending  tio 
enable  the  king  to  raife  temporary  fupplies,  by 
new  impofitions.  But,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving, 
that,  it  was  eafier  to  grant  taxes,  than  to  render 
them  efficient.  The  domain  of  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  revenues,  were  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  anticipation 
and  alienation,  as  to  be  irrietrievable,  except  by  a 
fyftem  of  rigorous,  and  radical  reform ;  nor  could 
he  venture  to  undertake  fo  painful  and  arduous  a 

work, 
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work,  in  the  midft  of  a  foreign  war.     Convinced  that  CHAP. 
he  fhould  derive  little  benefit  from  the  deliberations, 
or  continuance  of  the  affembly,  he  fhortly  afterwards 
permitted  the  members  to  feparate  (24). 

Returning  to  the  capital,  he  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations  for  opening  the  campaign  with  effect ;  when 
an  event,  equally  unexpected  and  alarming,  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  extremities,  and  feemed  to  menace 
him  with  misfortunes  greater  than  thofe,  which  he 
had  fuffered  from  the  League.  Portocarrero,  gover- 
nor  of  Dourlens,  an  officer  of  equal  capacity  and  f?rp.rizes 

.  ,.  .         ,         ,  i    r-  r       r.  •  i*         Amiens. 

intrepidity,  conceived  the  deiign  or  lurpnfing 
Amiens ;  the  protection  of  which  had  been,  by 
Henry's  facility,  rather  than  his  negligernce,  entrufted 
to  the  citizens.  Availing  himfelf  of  their  carelefs 
fecurity,  Portocarrero  approached  the  place  with  a 
confiderable  force,  during  the  night ;  while  a  few 
foldiers,  of  approved  valour,  and  difguifed  as  pea- 
fants,  or  waggoners,  entered  the  city.  By  an  in- 
genious contrivance,  fome  of  them  amufed  the  guard ; 
till  the  others,  drawing  their  weapons,  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  inftantly 
admitted  their  companions.  So  admirable  were  the 
meafures  taken,  and  fuch  the  promptitude,  filence, 
and  fkill,  exerted  in  executing  them,  that  the  capital 
of  Picardy,  in  open  day,  was  feized  by  the  Spaniards. IIth 
Fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  after  a  flight  and  ineffectual  refiflance,  were 
difarmed  by  about  three  thoufand  of  the  enemy. 
Scarcely  any  effufion  of  blood  accompanied  an  enter- 
prize,  at  once  fo  bold,  'and  fo  important.  Portocar- 
rero, whofe  genius  had  planned  it,  loft  not  an  inftant 
in  endeavouring  to  render  the  pofTefiion  fecure ,  and" 

(24)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  334—341.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  Hi.  p.  628,  629.     De 
•      Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  18— 25.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.   p.   87,  89.     Davila,  p.  1441, 
1442.     Memoires  de  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  387—390. 

the 
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c  HVA  P*  th6   governor  having   fled,  on   the    firft   intimation 
u_yl^  of  the  danger,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  French, 

I597-     for  recovering  the  city  (25). 

Conftema-       The  confirmation,  occafioned  in  the  court,  by  the 
turn,  which  intelligence,  was  not  exceeded  by  that  confequent  on 

it  occafion-     ,       ,   °  .         -  _.  /  r,.    n  , 

cd,  the  battle  of  Pavia,  when  r  rancis  the  f4  irft  was  made 

prifoner  -,  nor  by  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin,  where 
the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the  flower  of  the 
nobility,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (26). 
Paris,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  became,  in 
fome  meafure,  after  the  lofs  of  Amiens,  a  frontier 
place  j  nor  was.  it  any  longer  fecure  from  infult,  at- 
tack,  and  invafion,  the  intermediate  country  being 

Alarming  open,  and  deftitute  of  garrifons,  or  of  fortrefles.  It 
*s>  ln  &&>  difficult  to  conceive,  if  Spain  had  re- 
mained in  poiTefllon  of  its  recent  acquifition,  that 
Paris  could  have  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  France : 
and  it  muft  have  become  requifite  to  remove  the  feat 
of  government,  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  thofe 
of  the  Loire.  The  terror,  natural  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  was  augmented  by  the  general  diflatisfaclion. 

Popular  dif-  Thofe  who  defired  to  depreciate  the  king  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  his  fubjects,  attributed  the  calamity  to  his 
immoderate  love  of  pleafures ;  and  to  the  influence 
of  his  miftrefs,  Gabrielle,  who  enervated  his  courage, 
or  detained  him  in  diflipation.  Even  fuch  as  judged 
more  favourably  of  Henry,  feemed  ready  to  admit, 
that  he  was  only  victorious  over  his  own  people  ;  and 
that,  formed  for  ciyil  war,  his  talents  funk,  when, 
oppofed  to  foreign  enemies  (27).  His  own  con- 
ftancy  appears  to  have  been  rudely  fhaken,  by  a  re- 
verfe  fo  fevere  -,  and  to  which  it  was  difficult  to  apply 

pifficuit     any   prompt,    or  efficacious  remedy.     The  mifma- 

/ituation  of  nagement  and  peculation  of  the  revenues,  incapaci- 

the  king. 

(25)  Davila,  p.  1441 — 1446.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  103— io8.  Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  667—669.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Vniv.  vol.  iii.  p-  386—388. 
Memoires  <je  Chiverny,  vol.  j.  p.  391—369.  (z6)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

(zj)  Davila,  p.  1446,  1447. 
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tated  him  for  great,  or  continued  exertion ;  and  it  was  c  HyA  p» 
impoffible  to  maintain  forces,  Adequate  to  the  fiege  of  v^-ylo 
Amiens,,  without  previoufly  providing  for  their  pay-     I597- 
ment.      It  could  not  be   doubted,    that  Philip  the 
Second,    and  the   arch- duke    Albert,    would  make 
every  effort,  however  ruinous  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  order  to  preferve  a  conquer!,  which 
gave  them  entrance  into  the  centre  of  France.     Por- 
tocarrero  might  be  expected  to  bury  himfelf  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  which  he  had  acquired  with  fuch 
confummate  ability;    or,  to  hold   out,    till  relieved 
from  Flanders.     Defpondency  aggravated  the  weight 
of  the  calamity ;  and  the  factions  of  the  metropolis, 
fupprerTed,  but,  not  extinct,    mariifefted  themlelves 
at  a  moment  of  general  dejection (2 8). 

Henry,  under  circumftances  fo  fitted  to  appall  the 
greatefl  fortitude,  evinced,  after  the  firft  fhock,  that 
adveriity  could  not  incapacitate,  though  it  might  agi- 
tate and  difconcert  him.  All  his  meafures  were  re- 
plete  with  wifdom,  adapted  to  the  exigency,  and  car- 
ried  into  effect  witth  vigour.  Biron  was  detached,  at 
the  head  of  thofe  troops  which  could  be  immediately 
affembled,  to  harrafs  the  garrifon,  impede  the  en- 
trance of  provifions,  and  ftraiten  them  on  the  fide  of 
Flanders.  The  conduct  of  the  finances  was  en- 
truiled  folely,  and  exclufively,  to  Roiny,  known  in 
hiftory  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Sully:  a  rninifter, 
who,  in  application,  integrity,  and  frugality,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  ftatefman,  of  whatever  age,  or  nation. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  gave  the  moil  difinterefted, 
and  efficient  fupport  to  the  exertions  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  anxious  to  erafe 
every  impreffion  of  his  paft  conduct,  brought  to  the 
king  a  number  of  his  adherents.  Pecuniary  refources 
were  found  in  the  loyalty,  or  affection  of  the  people;  June. 
and  Henry,  quitting  Paris,  repaired  to  the  camp, 

(z8)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  91,  95. 

where 
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c  H  A  p.  where  his  prefence  diffufed  fatisfaction,  and  accelc- 
^_    ^  rated  all  the  military  operations  (2 9). 
i597.         During  the    interval  of  more  than  fix   months, 

condition  of  which  elapfed  between  the  furprife  of  Amiens,  and 

Jom.1*6'  lts  recapture,  the  interior  of  the  French  monarchy 
was  agitated  by  various  factions,  which  not  only 
difturbed  its  repofe,  but,  feemed  to  menace  its  very 
exiftence.  The  ftruggle  between  the  two  crowns, 
was,  after  near  twelve  years  of  open,  or  indirect  hof- 
tilities,  reduced  to  a  point ;  and  fuch  was  the  preca- 
rious nature  of  Henry's  title,  as  well  as  the  fermen- 
tation in  his  dominions,  that  any  further  fuccefs  on 
the  part  of  his  foreign  enemies,  might  have  produced 
a  general  defection,  or  revolution.  In  Brittany,  the 
duke  of  Mercceur,  attentive  to  the  event  of  the 
fiege,  renewed  his  connexions  with  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, and  refufed  to  lay  down  his  arms  (30).  All  the 
ability  and  vigilance  of  Lefdiguieres,  could  fcarcely 
repel  the  inroads  of  Charles  Emanuel,  or  prevent  his 
entrance  into  Dauphine  (31).  Ferdinand,  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  availing  himfelf  of  the  opportunity, 
ieized  on  two  fmall  iilands  near  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Marfeilles,  and  garrifoned  them  with 

Foreign, and  troops  (3  2).  The  Hugonots,  irritated  againft  the 
king,  whom  they  regarded  as  an  apoftate ;  and  dif- 
fatisfied  at  his  delay  in  granting  them  an  edict  of  tole- 
ration; refufed  to  aid  him,  and  appeared  to  be  ready 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  moft  violent  expedients  (33). 
In  Paris,  the  partizans  of .  Spain  held  nocturnal 
aflemblies,  and  meditated  ^pen  infurrection  (34). 
Even  many  of  the  nobility,  and  fome  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  defpairing  of  the  extrication  of  the 
ftate,  and  regarding  the  calamities  of  France  as  be- 

(29)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  ia8-»iii.  Davila,  p.  1447,  1448.  Sully, 
vol.  i.  p.  352,  353.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  94 — 96.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii. 
p.  388 — 390.  (30)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  128—136.  Chron.  Nov. 

•vol.  iii.  p.  671 — 673,  (31)   Ibid.  p.  673 — 678.  (32)  Mezeray, 

vol.  x.  p.  98,  99.  (33)  Ibid.  p.  99—101.  (34)  lbid-  P-  96- 
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yond  Henry's  ability  to  remedy ;  did  not  hefitate  to c  H  A  p- 
meet,  and  to  agitate  proportions  of  the  moft  trea-  ^— ^l^j 
fonable  nature  (35).  J597. 

While  fymptoms  of  fuch  univerfal  fermentation  siege  of 
appeared  in  the  kingdom,  the  attention  of  Europe 
was  fixed  on  the  event  of  the  fiege.  In  its  progrefs, 
the  whole  fcience  of  war,  as  known  and  practifed  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  difplayed 
by  the  two  powers.  The  activity  and  courage  of 
Portocarrero  repeatedly  repelled  the  afTailants,  and 
fruflrated,  or  retarded  their  operations.  But,  as  the 
garrifon,  dimmifhed  by  fatigue,  ficknefs,  and  the 
fword,  was  unequal  to  contending  with  an  enemy, 
whofe  numbers  were  perpetually  recruited;  it  be- 
came indifpenfable  either  to  march  to  its  relief,  or  to 
expect  its  ultimate  furrender.  Portocarrero  implorec} 
the  arch-duke,  not  to  fuffer  fo  important  a  city  to  be 
loft,  without  an  effort ;  and  that  prince,  though  feebly 
fupported  by  Philip  the  Second,  wanted  no  exhorta- 
tions to  excite  him  to  his  duty.  Under  many  impe- 
diments, and  at  the  hazard  of  abandoning  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  incurfions  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange, 
who  only  waited  for  the  fignal  of  his  departure  •>  Al- 
bert having  affembled  a  considerable  army,  advanced 
towards  the  borders  of  Picardy.  He  was,  never- 
thelefs,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  unable  to  appear  in  Death  °f 
fight  of  the  befieged,  before  the  death  of  Porto- f;/^" 
carrero.  A  mufket  ball  which  entered  his  left  fide, 
while  expofed  to  a  fevere  fire,  terminated  his  life, 
and  deprived  Spain  of  fo  illuftrious  a  captain.  The3dSePtem- 
command  was  immediately  conferred,  by  unanimous ber- 
confent,  on  the  marquis  of  Montenegro,  who  ap- 
proved himfelf  worthy  of  the  diftinction(36). 

Albert,  long  and  impatiently  expected,  at  length  Albert 
drew  near  to  the  bank  of  the  Somme.     Such  was  the  " 

Amiens. 

(35)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.   136,  137.  (36)  Ibid.  p.   113—118. 

Davila,  p.    1448 — 1463.     D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  390. 

culpable 
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CHAP,  culpable  negligence,  or  fecurity  of  the  French,  an<t 
^^1^  even  of  the  king  himfel£  that  no  adequate  prepara- 
1597,  tions  had  been  made  to  oppofe,  or  to  repel  the  Spa- 
eth Sep.  niards.  Univerfal  ularm  and  confufion  took  place  on 
their  approach,  which  were  augmented  by  Henry's 
abfence;  who,  unnpprehenfive  of  any  attack,  had 
gone  out  to  the  chace.  All  the  efforts  of  Biron,  and 
the  other  commanders,  could  neither  diffipate  the 
panic,  nor  re  (lore  the  confidence  of  the  troops.  Al- 
ready, the  enemy,  in  the  anticipation  of  victory,  was 
ready  to  commence  the  attack  j  when  the  arch-duke, 
unikilled  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  and 
ill  advifed  by  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  ifiued  orders 
to  halt.  The  delay  of  three  hours,  at  fo  critical  a 
°f  junc^lire>  decided  the  fate  of  Amiens,  and  probably, 
of  France.  It  was  too  late,  ta  remedy  the  error; 
and  it  was  not  among  the  lead  fingular  events  of  the 
day,  that  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  fo  nearly 
overturned  the  monarchy ;  conduced  eminently  to  its 
prefervation,  by  caufing  cannon  to  be  placed  upon  the 
moft  acceffiblc  quarter  of  the  royal  camp.  Foiled 
in  every  fubfequent  attempt,  either  to  force  the  lines* 
or  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the  city ;  harafied  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  king ;  and  incapable  of  remaining 
long  in  a  country  completely  ravaged  -y  the  arch-duke 
began  his  retreat.  If  the  enterprize  had  been  en- 
truiled  to  a  general  of  greater  capacity ;  if  the  duke 
of  Parma  had  furvived  j  or  even  if  Rofne  had  not 
perilhed  in  the  preceding  campaign,  the  fiege  of 
Amiens  would  have  been  raifed.  It  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  and  impoflible '  to  afcertain,  what  might 
have  been  the  confluence  of  fuch  a  difafter  to 
France  :  thefe  fpeculations  do  not  belong  to  hiftory ; 
but,  v/e  are  juftified  in  fuppofing,  that  they  mud 
have  been  of  the  moft  ferious  nature  (37). 

(37>Davila,  p.  1463—1469.  Chron.  NOT.  vol.  ill.  p.  679 — 655.  De  Thou, 
TO!  xiii.  p.  118 — 124.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  UK  p.  390—  393.  Memoires 
de  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  396—404. 
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If  Albert  was  unable  to  atchieve  the  principal  ob-  CHAP. 
ject  of  his   expedition,    he,    neverthelefs,    retreated  ±^L^j 
without  lofs.     Henry,  at  the  head  of  all  his  cavalry,     i597^ 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  continually  at- 
tempted to  charge,  or  to  diforder  them :  but,  fuch 
was  the   admirable  difcipline,   and  fuperior  military 
fkill  of  the  Spanifh  infantry  in  that  age,  as  to  render 
ineffectual  every  effort  of  the  king.     He  returned,  Surrender 
therefore,  to  the  camp  before  Amiens ;  which  city,°f  £™en8* 
hopelefs  of  fuccour,  capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  *ember?~ 
Elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  entered  Artois,  ad- 
vanced to  Arras,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  the 
arch-duke  to  hazard  an  action.     So  exhaufted,  how- 
ever, were  the  French  forces,  and  fo  unequal  to  any   oaober, 
ehterprize  of  difficulty,  that  Henry   was  compelled 
foon  afterwards  to  relinquifli  the  fiege  of  Dourlens, 
which  he  had  imprudently   and   precipitately   com- 
menced.    Satisfied,    therefore,  with   having  obliged  Henry  re- 
the  Spaniards  to  retire ;  mafter  of  Amiens,  the  prize  ^ to 
for  which  he  contended ;  and  unable  to  keep  the  field 
with  an  army  diminifhed  by  difeafes ;  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  his  arrival  was  celebrated  with  accla- 
mations (3  8). 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  Albert,  and  his  retreat  into  the  November* 
Netherlands,  by  difconcerting  the  vaft  projects,  which  Motives  of 
the  court  of  Madrid  had  formed,  not  without  appa-Henry' 
rent  foundation,  on  the  poffeffion  of  Amiens ;  dif- 
pofed  the  two  crowns  to  peace.     Henry,  who,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had  been  compelled  to 
combat  danger  and  adverfity  in  every  fhape,  defired 
to  tafte  repofe.      He  dreaded  the  inftability  of  for- 
tune ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  hiigheil  reputation, 
by  his  triumph  over  Spain  and  the  League.     The 
factions  of  France,    inveterate,    and  powerful,    re- 
quired time,  and  addrefs,  to  extinguifh.     His  YCVC' 

cond, 

(38)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  13? — >ia8.  Davila.  p.  1469—1472,  Meze- 
tay,  vol.  x,  p.  108— no.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  685—688.  Sully,  vol.  i. 
p.  368. 
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c  H^A  P.  nues  were  diffipated  by  mifmanagement,  unequal  ta 
v^^^j  profecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  and  could  only  be 
re-eftablifhed  by  tranquillity.  Nor  had  Philip  lefs 
cogent  motives,  to  defire  the  termination  of  the  war. 
He  was  approaching  faft  to  the  clofe  of  his  life,  and 
finking  under  bodily  infirmities,  which  impaired  the 
energy  of  his  counfels.  His  only  fon,  heir  to  the 
vaft  dominions  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  was  young, 
inexperienced,  and  of  feeble  capacity.  The  hofti- 
]-tjes  jn  wnicn  ]ie  was  involved  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, occupied  his  arms ;  and  during  the  fhort  expe- 
dition of  the  arch- duke  to  relieve  Amiens,  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  had  completely  expelled  the  re- 
maining garrifons  of  Philip,  from  every  part  of  Gro- 
ningen,  Jbridland,  and  OveryfTel.  He  had  already 
determined  to  give  his  daughter,  Clara  Ifabella,  in 
marriage  to  Albert,  and  to  endow  her  with  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  Spain.  His  finan- 
ces were  fcarcely  lefs  exhaufted,  than  thofe  of  Henry ; 
and  he  had  recently  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necefllty  of  violating  his  faith  to  the  creditors  of  the 
crown,  and  of  withholding  payment  of  his  debts,  as 
1598.  he  had  done  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  he  had  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  firft 
propofitions  of  a  pacific  nature,  which  were  made  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Mediation  Clement  the  Eighth,  defirous  to  unite  the  Chriftian 
of  the  court  pOWers  againft  the  Turks ;  who,  feebly  oppofed  by 
Rodolph  the  Second  in  Hungary,  made  the  moft 
alarming  progrefs ;  exerted  all  the  influence  of  the 
pontifical  authority,  to  terminate  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain.  Commifiioners,  named  by  each 
crown,  and  acling  under  the  mediation  of  the  Papal 
legate,  aflembled  at  Vervins,  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
February,  of  Picardy.  Notwithftanding  the  numerous  and  in- 
conferences  tricatc  points,  requifite  to  be  adjuftei,  previous  to  a 
accommocjation  .  yetj  fucn  was  the  mutual  dif- 

pofition 
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pofition  to  vanquilh  them,  that  the  negotiation  ad- c  HvA  p« 
vanced  rapidly  and  promifed  a  favourable  ifilie  (39).   e-v—j 
Of  all  the  principal  adherents  of  the  League,  the     *598- 
duke  of  iMercceur  alone  ftill  perfifted  in  his  rebel-  ^££  ' 
lion ;  though  every  decent,  or  oftenfible  pretext  for  Mercosur. 
continuing  in  arms  againft  his  fove reign,  had  been  re- 
moved by  Henry's  abjuration,  and  abfolution.      His 
hopes  of  retaining  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  over  which 
he  had  tyrannized   a   number  of  years,  and  of  dif- 
fevering  it  from  the  monarchy  of  France  $  induced 
him  to  refufe  every  offer  of  accommodation.     Even 
after  the  re-capture  of  Amiens,  though  he  had  con- 
fented  to  renew  the  truce  with  the  royalifts,  he  be- 
trayed no  difpofition  towards  peace.     The  king  was,  February* 
therefore,  exhorted  to  repair  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  to  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom;  and  he 
executed  the   refolution  without  delay.     At  his  ap- 
proach, the  frontier  garrifons,  which  held  for  Mercosur, 
in  Anjou  and  Poitou,  and  on  which  he  had  relied  for 
covering  Brittany,  inftantly  fubmitted,  and  returned 
to  their  duty.     So  unexpected  a  defection  left  him  He  fubmits 
expofed  to  immediate  attack  ;  nor  had  he  any  alter- to  the  kins» 
native,  except  to  implore  the  forgivenefs  of  his  re- 
bellion ;  or,  to  fuftain  a  fiege  in  the  city  of  Nantes, 
whofe  inhabitants,  he  dreaded,  might  feize,  and  deli- 
ver him  to  his  offended  prince.     Mercceur  preferred 
the  former  expedient.     His  only  daughter,  heirefs  to 
the  vaft  poiTeflions  of  the  family  of  Penthievre,  in 
right  of  her  mother,  was  made  the  facriiice,  to  pro- 
pitiate Henry.     Gabrielle  d'Etrees  became  the  me- 
diatrefs  of  a  reconciliation,  by  which  her  eldeft  fon, 
Casfar,  efpoufed  the  young  princefs.     He   was  in- 
vefted,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  king,    his  father, 
with  the  duchy  and  patrimonial  eftates  of  Vendome. 
They  were  betrothed,  with  equal  folemnity  and  rnag-  3a  April, 

(39)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.   195,  196.      Davila,  p.  1473?  1474*     Meze- 
r-ay,  vol.  x.  p.  113*— 115*     Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
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c  H^A  P.  nificence,  in  prefence  of  the  court,  though  the  youth 
i.^,^  of  the  two  parties  prevented  the  confummation  of 
1598.     the  nuptials;  and  Henry  granted*  in  favour  of  fo 
rich  an    alliance*    the    mod    honourable    terms    to 
'Mercceur.     His  rebellion  was  not  only  pardoned, 
but,  juftified,  as  having  originated  in  patriotic  mo- 
tives ;  and,  like  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  he  received 
from  the  royal  coffers,  a  confiderable  fum,  for  the 
liquidation  of  his  debts.     The  government  of  Brit- 
tany was  conferred  on  the  young  duke  of  Vendome. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
tranfaction,  the  king  facrificed  every  confideration  of 
a  public  nature,  to  the  gratification  of  his  miftrefs, 
arid  the  aggrandizement  of  his  natural  children  (40). 

A  dill  more  delicate  and  important  affair,  demanded 
the  Hugo,  his  attention,  and  called  for  fome  immediate,  or  de^ 
cifive  refolution.  The  Hugonots,  difTatisfied  at  the 
continual  procraftination  of  the  edict  of  toleration 
promifed  them,  feemed  to  be  difpofed  to  take  up 
arms  againft  the  crown.  Policy,  as  much  as  juftice 
and  gratitude,  demanded,  that  the  companions  of 
Henry's  adverfe  fortune,  who  had  demonftrated  their 
loyalty  even  to  his  predeceflbr,  and  who  had  fo  emi- 
nently conduced  to  place  himfelf  upon  the  throne  j 
Ihould  not  be  the  only  defcription  of  his  fubjects,  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  pardon  and  protection. 
Moved  by  thefe  confidefations,  and  apprehenfive  of 
the  refentment  of  fo  powerful  and  numerous  a  body, 
who  might  have  recourfe  to  foreign  interpofition,  and 
even  impede  the  conciufion  of  a  peace  with  Spain ; 
the  king,  after  mature  reflexion^  granted  them  an 
*3th  April,  edict.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  in  modern 
Edia  of  annals ;  and  has  always  been  denominated,  from  the 
Nantes.  cjty  'm  which  \t  was  framed,  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes." 
The  bafis  on  which  it  was  founded>  was  that  of  Poi- 

(40)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  196 — 206.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p. 375— 377*  Chron* 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  710 — 712.  Mezeray,  yol,  x.  p*  118—123.  Memoires  de 
Chivcrny,  vol.  ii.  p.  9-*»i». 
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tiers,  promulgated  by  Henry  the  Third  in  1577. 
If  we  candidly  appreciate  the  articles  of  it,  we  muft 
be  compelled  to  allow,  that  no  more  extended  tole- 
ration could,  with  reafon,  have  been  demanded  on 
one  fide;  nor,  with  any  regard  to  the  public  welfare 
and  fafety,  have  been  conceded  on  the  other.  The  Articles,  ac- 
exercife  of  the  reformed  religion,  was,  under  fon 
limitations  and  reftriclions,  permitted  in  every  part 
of  France.  Every  honour,  dignity,  and  employ- 
ment, civil,  military,  and  even  judicial,  was  thrown 
open,  and  rendered  common  to  Catholics  and  to 
Hugonots.  Various  cities  and  places,  in  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  garrifons^of  which 
were  paid  by  the  crown,  remained  as  fecunties  to  the 
Proteftants,  during  eight  years.  Under  the  flicker  of 
fo  wife,  liberal,  and  falutary  a  law,  they  continued 
for  near  a  century,  to  enjoy  repofe  and  protection* 
Yet,  To  litttle  were  the  principles  of  toleration  un- 
derftood,  or  praclifed  in  that  age ;  and  fuch  was  the 
repugnance  of  the  zealous  Catholics,  to  admit  the 
profeflbrs  of  the  reformed  religion  to  any  participation 
of  civil  rights  -,  that  Henry  did  not  venture  to  publiih. 
it,  till  the  departure  of  the  Papal  legate.  Even, 
when,  in  the  enfuing  year,  the  edict  was  brought  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  receive  their  fanction  and 
verification,  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  arofe  among  the 
members  of  that  body.  It  required  the  perfonal  in- 
terference of  Henry,  and  all  the  force  of  his  joint 
entreaties  and  menaces,  to  vanquiih  their  refift- 
ance(4i). 

While  the  king  was  thus  beneficially  occupied,  in  impedi- 
reftoring  order  to  the  province  of  Brittany  -,  in  ex-^en"^ 
tinguilhing  the  remains  of  the  League ;  and  in  dif- 

(41)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Unvi.  vol.  iii.  p.  533—535.  Hift.  de  France,  par  Mat- 
thieu,  a  Paris,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  197—261.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  208,  and 
p.  373 — 386.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  123,  124.  Hift.  de  Bouillon,  vol.  ii.  p* 
198,  199.  Journal  d'Benry  IV,,  vol.  i.  p.  ao6,  zoj* 
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fufmg  tranquillity  over  the  interior  of  his  dominions, 
by  quieting  the  alarm  of  his  Hugonot  fubjeds ;  the 
miniilers  of  the  two  crowns  at  Vervins,  proceeded 
happily  in  the  great  work  of  peace.  The  principal 
impediments  to  its  conclufion,  arofe  even  lefs  from 
the  difcordant  pretenfions  of  Henry  and  Philip,  than 
from  the  inflexibility  and  pertinacity  of  Charles  Ema- 
nuel,  duke  of  Savoy.  That  prince,  whofe  natural 
ambijtion  was  inflamed  and  heightened  by  the  recent 
fuccefs  of  his  arms  over  Lefdiguieres,  from  whom  he 
had  re-conquered  the  Maurienne,  and  made  other 
acquifitions  -,  peremptorily  refuled  to  relinquifh  the 
manquifate  of  Saiuzzo,  feized  by  him  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  If  the  embaffadors  of 
the  Catholic  king  had  fteadily  fupported  him,  the 
treaty  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  broken 
off:  but,  their  cold,  or  equivocal  efforts  in  his  fa- 
Treaty  with  vour,  compelled  him  to  relax  in  his  demand.  It  was, 
at  length,  agreed,  in^  order  not  to  retard  the  pacifi- 
cation between  the  potentates  principally  interefted, 
that  the  affair  of  Saiuzzo  ihould  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  who  was  bound  to  decide  on 
it  within  a  year.  Charles  Emanuel  reftored  to  France 
the  town  of  Berre  in  Provence,  his  fole  remaining 
acquifition  beyond  the  Alps(42)< 

May*          The  warm  oppofition,  made  by  the  queen  of  Eng- 

SPlfghnd  land,, and  the  States  General  of  Holland,  delayed 

and  Holland,  the  publication,  but,  could  not  finally   prevent  the 

accomplifhrnent  of  peace.     Jplizabeth  remonftrated, 

reproached,  and  mac^e,  by  the  mouth  of  her  minif- 

ters,  the   greateft  offers   of  affiftance,    military  and 

naval,  for  the  profecution  of  hoftilities.     But,  Henry, 

fecure  of  obtaining   from  Philip,  all  that  he  could 

hope  to  regain  by  force,    in  conjunction  with   his 

allies;  pleaded,    not  without  reafon,  in  extenuation 

(41)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.    116—118,      De  Thou,  vol.  xiii*   p.  no,  ait. 
IVJatthieu,  vol.  i,  liv,  i.  p.  59—61. 

for 
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for  breach  of  his  engagements,  the  exhaufted  cohdi-  CHAP. 
tion  of  France.     He  even  offered  to  include  her,  as  L^TX^ 
well  as  the  States,  in  the  treaty ;  but,  his  proportion     »598« 
was  rejected  by  both  powers,  as  equally  contrary  to 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  the  interefls 
of  the  Engiil"h(43).     The   king  having,  therefore,  conciufioa 
fulfilled,    at  leaft,    the    external  demonftrations    ofofPwce- 
friendfhip  towards  his  confederates  -,  no  longer  hefi- 
tated  to  fign  a  peace,  which  fecured  to  him  more 
than  he  could  have  expected  from  the  moft  profpe- 
rous  campaign.     Except  the  county  of  Charolois> 
a  fmall  dependency  of  Burgundy,  he  poiTefTed  no 
part  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy.     Philip  reftored*  be- 
fides  feveral  frontier  towns  of  Picardy,  the  two  im- 
portant places  and  harbours,  of  Calais,  and  of  Bla- 
vet  in  Brittany. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  facility  which  they  afforded 
him,  of  landing  forces,  and  of  invading  France  in 
her  moil  vulnerable  quarters:  if  we  confider  the confidera- 
enormous  expenditure  of  treafure  which  thofe  ac-tionsoiyh® 
quifitions  coft  him,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  being 
reconquered  by  an  enemy  fo  exhaufted  as  Henry;  we 
fhall  admit j  that,  at  a  more  active  period  of  his 
reign,  the  Catholic  king  would  not  have  acquiefced 
in  fo  inglorious  a  treaty.  But,  he  was  already  finking 
under  the  difeafes,  which  fhortly  afterwards  conducted 
him  to  the  grave;  and  his  anxiety  to t devolve  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  to  his  fuccefTor,  unembarrarTed  by 
a  foreign  war,  augmented,  as  he  approached  the  clofe" 
of  life.  The  arch-duke,  Albert,  not  lefs  impatient 
to  accomplifh  his  marriage  with  the  infanta ;  and  ap- 
prehenfive,  left  any  unforeleen  impediment  to  its 
completion  might  arife,  accelerated  the  negotiation. 
Cambray  alorte  was  retained  by  Spain,  as  having 
been  reconquered  from  an  ufurper,  and  not  taken 

from  its  rightful  prince*     If  the  peace   of  Cateau,  its  bene- 
ficial efte 

(43)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  381.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  1*5—117. 
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CHAP,  rnade  by  Philip,   near  forty  years   preceding,  with 
^^v^j  Henry  the  Second,  was  injurious  and  difhonourable 
>598-     to  France;    that  of  Vervins,    was    equally   advan- 
tageous and  beneficial*     It  covered  Henry  with  per- 
fonal  glory,  and  proportionately  humbled  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  had  fo  long  imprefled  Europe  with 

izth  June,  terror.  The  publication  of  the  treaty,  was  every 
where  accompanied  with  teftimonies  of  joy-t  and  it 
was  regarded  as  the  fignal  and  commencement  of  a 

a6th  June,  new  period  of  felicity  (44).     Biron,    raifed  by  the 

Biron  is  lent  king,  to  the  rank  of  a  duke  and  peer,  in  confidera- 
tjQn  Qf  j^  fervices  to  the  crown,  was  difpatched  to 
BrufTels,  in  ordet  to  fwear,  on  the  part  of  his  mafter, 
to  the  obfervance  of  the  articles.  He  was  received 
with  honours  and  diftinclions,  above  the  condition  of 
a  fubjedt  ;  flattered  by  extravagant  encomiums  on  his 
valour;  and  treated  as  the  reftorer  and  faviour  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  infidious  poifon  of  fuch 
praifes>  operating  on  a  mind  already  diftempered  by 
ambition,  arrogant,  and  deeming  every  recompence 
below  its  merits ;  was  eventually  productive  of  mod 
fatal  confequences.  It  fhook  his  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance, excited  convulsions  in  the  ftate,  and  finally 
conduded  Biron  himfelf  to  a  premature  and  igno- 
minious death  (45)* 

*    \ 

(44)  De  Thou>  vol.  xiii.  p.  9.09 — 113.  Matthleu,  vol.  i.  Jir.  i.  p.  47— 
66.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  128 — 130.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  187 
192.  Memoires  de  Chircrny,  vol.  ii.  p.  13—21.  Cayet.  Chron.  Scptennaire, 
a  jParis,  1605,  p.  8— ii.  (45)  Memoires  de  Chiverny,  vol.  ii.  p.  2* 

—25.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  75—83.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  218. 
Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.  voK  i.  p»  192,  193.  Me*eray,  vol.  x.  p.  156,  157. 
bully,  vol.  i.  p.  391,  39a* 
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CHAP.       VI. 


State  of  France  j  at  the  conclufwn  of  the  peace  of 
vins.  —  Firft  meajures  of  Henry.  ^-D  eat  b  of  Philip  the 
Second.—  Ambitious  projeffs  of  Gabrielle  d'Etrees.— 
Her  death.  —  Fermentation^  and  dif  contents  in  the  king- 
dom. —  Divorce  of  the  king.—  Amours  of  Henry.  — 
Vifit  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  —  Ineffectual  negotiation  of 
that  prince.-*—  His  return.—  Domeftic  tranjaftions.— 
War  with  Savoy.—  Rapid  progrefs  of  the  French 
firms.  —  Inactivity  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  —  Conferences 
for  peace.—  Marriage  of  Henry  ^  with  Mary  of  Me- 
decis.  —  Conclufion  of  the  treaty  with  Savoy.  —  Re- 
,  flexions  on  its  —  Tranquillity  of  France.  —  Birth  of  the 
Dauphin.  —  -Internal  regulations.—  —  Alliance  renewed 
with  the  Switzers.  —  Commotions  in  Poitou.  —  Confpi- 
racy  of  Biron,  revealed  by  La  Fin.  —  Arrtft  of  Biron. 
~*-His  trial*  and  execution*  —  Reflexions. 

BY  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  Henry  the  Fourth  be-  c  H  A  P. 
held  himfelf  the  undifputed  poiTeflbr  of  the 
crown  of  France.  After  having  vanquifhed  the  moft 
powerful  faction  which  ever  arofe  in  any  ftate,  and 
which  had  nearly  accomplifhed  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
monarchy;  his  valour,  conftancy,  and  fortune,  had 
furmounted  all  the  efforts  of  foreign-enemies.  Philip 
the  Second,  his  inveterate  and  implacable  rival,  had 
not  only  recognized  his  title;  but,  had  reftored  all 
the  conquefts  made  during  the  period  of  anarchy  and 
commotion,  which  followed  the  death  of  the  late 
king.  JF  ranee,  which  for  a  period  of  near  forty 

O  2  years, 
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C  HVL  PTearsJ  flnce  tne  accefllon  of  Francis  the  Second,  had 
i^— v-^»  been  defolated  by  its  own  citizens,  refumed  its  antient 
*598-  fituation  and  weight  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe;  nor, 
if  we  except  the  rnarquifate  of  Saluzzo,  had  a  fingle 
fbrtrefs,  or  town,  been  difmembered  from  the  king- 
dom. But,  a  more  toiifome  and  laborious,  though 
a  lefs  dangerous  tafk,  remained  to  be"  accomplifhed : 
the  reftoration  of  order,  the  revival  of  induftry,  thk 
alleviation  of  the  public  mifery,  and  the  diffufion  of 
tranquillity>  civilization,  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
It  required  talents,  widely  different  from  thofe  which 
Henry  had  hitherto  exerted,  to  produce  thefe  bene- 
ficial changes  j  and  the  qualities  of  a  general  would 
be  of  little  avail,  without  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  a 
legiflaton  It  is  in  the  latter  capacity,  that  we  are 
henceforward  principally  to  contemplate  him ;  and  in 
which,  by  an  uncommon  example  of  felicity,  he  lays 
the  ftrongeft  claim  to  efteem  and  admiration. 

state  of          France,  at  the  reftoration  of  peace,  had  fuffered 

France,  almofl  every  calamity,  except  the  extinction  of  its 
exiftence  and  independence,  by  which  a  ftate  could 
be  afflicted.  The  majefty  of  the  crown  had  been 
degraded  by  the  pufillanimity,  and  polluted  by  the 
vices,  of  the  laft  prince  of  the  family  of  Valois. 
His  diffipation  had  anticipated  the  revenues,  alienated 
the  royal  domains,  and  involved  the  finances  in  almoft 
inextricable  ruin.  The  fanctity  of  the  laws  was  vio- 
lated, and  the  afylum  of  juftice,  converted  into  an 

and  of  Paris*  engine  of  oppreflion.  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, garrifoned  by  Neapolitans  and  Walloons,  be- 
fieged  by  hoftile  Armies,  preffed  by  famine  without, 
and  tyrannized  within ;  prefented  only  an  emaciated 
and  extenuated  fhadow  of  its  former  population,  opu- 
lence, and  profperity.  The  nobility,  accuftomed  to 
all  the  licentious  violence  of  civil  war,  adbed  like  the 
defpots  of  a  conquered  country  3  and  practifed,  with 
impunity,  every  outrage  on  the  inferior  orders. 
Abufes,  equally  fubverfive  of  piety,  and  contrary  to 

decorum, 
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decorum,   had  crept  into  the  Galilean  church,  and  CHAP. 
required  the  moft  vigorous   exertions  to  eradicate.  <^Jl^j 
Commerce  languished,    without  protection :    manu-     1598. 
factures  declined  :  many  of  the  public  roads  had  to-  Commerce, 
tally  difappeared,  under  thorns  and  briars :  the  com- 
munication from  one  province  to  another,  was  dange- 
rous and  precarious  :  faitnelfes  and  caftles  covered  the 
country,  which  ferved  as  retreats  to  numbers  of  ban- 
ditti; who,  whether  they  adhered  to  the  royal  caufe, 
or  to  that  of  the  League,  were  alike  the  fcourges  of 
the  people.     The  unfortunate  peafant,  purfued  by 
rapacious  collectors  of  the  revenue,  deftitute  of  pro- 
tection, pillaged,  infulted,  and  defpifed,  was  reduced 
to  the  iaft  ftage  of  poverty,- 'and  fcarcely  hoped  for 
any  falutary  change  (i). 

From  fuch  a  complication  of  misfortunes,  become  Meafures  of 
inveterate,  by  long  prefcription,  only  time,  wifdom, the  king* 
and  the  moft  lenient  remedies,  could  extricate  a  na- 
tion.    The  firft  meafures  of  the  king  were  directed 
towards  the  prefer vation  of  public  tranquillity,  fafety, 
and  property.     In  order  to  protect  his  fubjects  againft 
the  outrages  of  fuch,  as  being  difbanded  from  the 
military  fervice  by  the  reduction  of  the  regular  forces, 
might  have  recourfe  to  violence  for  fubfiftence;  he 
iflued  an  edict,  prohibiting,  under  fevere  penalties,  4th  Auguft. 
the  carrying  of  fire-arms  (2).     A  great  diminution  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  was  made :  but,  in  order  to 
qualify  a  ftep,  which,  however  ufeful  and  necefTary, 
was  at  once  delicate  and  dangerous,  permiflion  was 
given   to  ferve   in  Flanders,    and   in    Hungary  (3). 
To  the  clergy,  who,  having  held  an  aflembly  of  their 
own  body   in  the  metropolis,  demanded  of  Henry, 
the  fpeedy  reform  of  the  venality,  limony,  and  prof-     \ 
titution   of  ecclefiaftical   preferments,   which  dilho-  September. 
noured  the  church;  he  replied  with  equal  dignity, 


(i)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.Tiv.  i.  p.  151,  ,15?.  (a)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii. 

).  zi8,  219.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p,  13*.     Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  152,  153. 
[3)  Ibid.  p.  153,  154. 
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P*  condefcenfion,  and  circumfpection.  His  fpeech, 
j  which  is  worthy  of  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius, 
JS98-  evinced  at  once  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  his  confcioufnefs  that  all  expedients 
of  feverity,  or  violence,  would  only  aggravate  the 
Rem!fliono/evil(4).  A  remifTion  of  the  vaft  arrears  of  taxes, 
due  from  the  people,  but,  which  their  poverty  ren- 
dere,d  them  incapable  of  paying,  was  granted.  Corn- 
miffioners  were  fent  into  the  provinces,  to  enquire 
into,  and  to  report  on  the  abufes,  or  grievances ;  and 
the  letters,  or  patents  of  nobility,  which  in  the  late 
reign,  had  been  one  of  the  difgraceful  modes  adopted 
to  fill  the  royal  treafury,  underwent  a  rigorous  exa- 
minaticmff).  The  finances,  which,  under  three  fuc- 
thc  financer.  cefl~ive  princes,  had  attained  to  the  utmoft  point  of 
fubverfion  and  confufion,  a/Turned  a  new  form,  ancj 
were  managed  with  confummate  (kill.  Henry's  fru- 
gality was  aided  and  fuftained  by  the  inflexible  inte- 
grity and  parfimonious  vigilance  of  the  fuperinten- 
dent,  Rofny.  France,  liberated  from  foreign  and 
domeftic  war,  began  already  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
wife  adminiftration ;  and  to  enter  upon  that  period  of 
its  hiftory,  which,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  times  by 
which  it  was  preceded,  and  thofe  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed, may,  perhaps,  deferve  with  more  juftice, 
than  any  other  portion  of  its  annals,  the  epithet  of 
the  golden  age  (6). 

Death  of         Philip  the  Second  did  not  long  furvive,  to  tafte  the 

Philip  the    beneficial  effects  of  that  peace,  for  the  attainment  of 

j'tTse  -    w^c^  he  had  made  fuch  important  facrifices.      Exte- 

tembcr?     nuated  by  the  attacks  of  a  cruel  and  loathfome  dif- 

eafe,  which  baffled  every  effort  to  check  its  progrefs; 

he  furmounted  his  fufferings  by  a  conftancy  and  fere- 

nity,  fuperior  to  all  eulogium.      The  fanity  of  his 

mind,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  his  judgment,  were  nei- 

(4)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p:  220,  22T.     Matthicu,  vol.  I.  liv.  i.  p.  160—163. 
Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  133,  134.  (5)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  159    166. 

(6)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  159. 
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ther  dirtiinifhed,  nor  obfcured,  by  the  decay  of  his c  ^ 
frame,  by  age,  nor  by  the  moil  acute  pain.  Jealous 
and  tenacious  of  his  power,  he  continued  to  the  lad 
moments  of  his  life,  to  retain,  and  to  exercife  the  fu- 
preme  authority.  Anxious  to  fecure  tyis  acquittal  at 
the  tribunal  where  he  felt  that  he  muft  fpeedily  appear, 
he  had  recourfe  to  all  the  fuperftitious  obfervances,  or 
practices,  of  credulity  and  terror.  Defirous  to  pro-  DifPofition« 
long  his  reign  beyond  the  grave,  he  laid  down  the 
mod  fpecific  injunctions  for  the  conduct  of  his  only 
fon;  while  he  fecured  to  his  beloved  daughter,  Clara 
Ifabella,  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Low  Countries, 
diflevered  in  her  favour  from  the  Spanjfh  monar- 
chy (7).  With  him,  may  be  faid  to  have  funk  that 
enormous  and  gigantic  power,  which  had  fo  long  me- 
naced, invaded,  and  even  nearly,  at  times,  fubjected 
Europe.  Only  the  fhadow  furvived  under  his  feeble 
fucceflbrs,  who  were  incapable  of  propelling  into  vi- 
gorous action,  a  disjointed,  torpid,  and  exhaufted 
mafs.  The  incapacity  of  Philip  the  Third,  his  in- 
dolence, and  inaptitude  for  affairs  of  moment,  aug- 
mented, and  rendered  incurable,  the  difeafes  of  the 
ftate.  Spain,  under  his  government,  continued 
eflentially,  though,  during  fome  years,  not  oftenfibly, 
to  decline ;  as  France,  from  the  lame  asra,  rofe  with 
fimilar  rapidity,  in  the  fcale  of  European  powers. 

The  (lability  of  the  crown,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  might  be  faid,  neverthelefs,  to  repofe 
on  a  very  precarious  bafis,  while  Henry  was  deftitute 
of  legitimate  iflue,  to  inherit  his  dominions.  Not 
only  the  age  of  his  prefumptive  fuccefibr,  the  young 
prince  of  Conde,  who  had  not  pa/Ted  the  limits  of 
childhood ;  but,  the  circumftances  of  his  birth  ren- 
dered his  title  fubject  to  queftion ;  and  it  was  to  be 
apprehended,  that  in  cafe  of  Henry's  deceafe,  the 

(7)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  225 — 238.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  134 — 137. 
Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  95—148.  Memoires  de  Chiverny,  vol.  ii.  p.  30 
—42.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  40$,  409.  Chron.  Septenn,  p.  24 — 31. 
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c  HVIA  p'  ambition  of  the  count  of  Soifibns,  or  the  facVions  a- 
tent  in  the  vitals  of  the  country,  would  involve  France 
in  new  calamities  (8).  Gabrielle  d'Etrees,  recently 
created  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  already  nourilhed  and 
matured  the  project  of  afcending  the  throne.  Her 
perfonal  beauty,  the  amenity  of  her  manners,  and 
the  charms  of  her  fociety,  had  given  her  an  almoft 
unbounded  afcendant  over  her_lover;  and  fhe  had 
recently  produced  him  a  fecond  "JbiUv,  The  benefi- 
rafter,  cence  of  her  difpofition,  which  difpofed  her  to  adls 
of  generofity  and  kindnefs,  had  procured  her  nume-  . 
rous  adherents  in  the  court  $  nor,  if  the  qualities  of 
her  mind  alone  were  confidered,  did  (he  appear  to 
be  unworthy  of  fo  great  an  elevation.  Henry  was 
himfelf  difpofed  to  legitimate  his  union  with  her; 
and  he  even  ventured  indirectly,  to  found  the  Papal 
legate  on  the  fubjecl:.  But,  that  prelate,  confcious 
of  the  fatal  confequences  which  muft  inevitably  refult 
from  fuch  a  meafure,  declined  all  interference  in  its 
Impedi-  negotiation,  or  accompli fhment.  Even  Margaret  of 
menu  to  Valois  herfelf,  though  immured  in  a  fortrefs  among 
divorce!  tne  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  not  averfe  to  the 
difTolution  of  her  marriage,  in  order  to  enable  the 
king  to  give  heirs  to  the  itate ;  yet,  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  confent  to  a  divorce,  if  Qabrielle  was  to 
occupy  her  place  (9).  In  defiance,  neverthelefs,  of 
,599.  thefe  impediments,  ihe  perfifted  in  her  defign;  and 
January.  Siliery,  one  of  the  moft  able  minifters  of  that  pe- 
riod, was  fent  to  Rome,  with  injunctions  to  prefs  its 
fpeedy  decifion.  Clement,  averfe  to  gratify  the 
king,  at  the  expence  of  decorum,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  entailing  endlefs  misfortunes  on  the  kingdom,  in- 
terpofed  many  delays  to  the  proceeding;  but,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  eafily  furmounted, 
if  the  premature  death  of  the  duchefs,  which  took 

(8)    Matthieu,  vol.  i.  Uv,  ii.  p.  376,    377*  (9)    Sully,   vol.  i. 

p,  4*7,  4*3. 
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place  foon  afterwards,  had  not  overturned  her  pro- c  ^  p- 
jects  of  ambition  ( 10).  \ 

Catherine,  princefs  of  Navarre,  only  fitter  of 
Henry,  was  rather  facrificed,  than  married,  nearly  at 
this  time.  She  efpoufed  the  duke  of  Bar,  eldeft  fin  Manage  of 
and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  The  two  parties  Catherine!6 
were  equally  victims  to  the  policy  of  their  refpeclive 
courts;  and  the  union  was  neither  lading,  fortunate, 
nor  fruitful.  Catherine's  inflexible  attachment  to  tne 
tenets  of  the  reformed  religion;  the  bigotry,  or 
fcruples  of  her  hufband ;  and  the  advanced  age  of 
the  princefs,  which  rendered  it  improbable  that  fhe 
ever  could  have  iffue,  conduced  to  their  mutual 
infelicity.  It  was  not  even  without  the  greateft 
difficulty,  that  any  prelate  could  be  perfuaded  to 
pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction ;  and  it  required 
all  the  interpolation  of  the  king's  authority,  to  fur- 
mount  the  repugnance  manifefted  by  the  ecclefiaftics 
on  the  occafion  ( 1 1). 

The  difpute  between  Henry  and  the  duke  of D'fPutes  «- 
Savoy,  relative  to  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  which  £0.*° 
at  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  had  been  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Papal  fee;  far  from  advancing  to  a 
determination,  feemed  to  be  involved  in  almoft  infu- 
perable  difficulties.  Charles  Emanuel,  in  pofleflion 
of  the  territory  litigated,  not  only  refufed  to  refign, 
or  to  entruft  it  to  any  perfon  named  by  Clement, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  procefs;  but,  he 
attempted  to  elude,  or  to  corrupt  the  arbitrator 
himfelf.  Secretly  fupported  by  the  court  of  Madrid; 
determined  never  to  relinquifh,  except  by  force,  the 
object  in  difpute;  and  relying  on  the  reluctance, 
or  inability  of  the  king,  to  come  to  a  rupture ;  he 

(10)  Amours  d'Henrjr  IV.,  a  Leyde,  1663,  p.  53—56.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p. 
322—386,  and  p.  404 — 407.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  139,  140,  and  p.  143, 
144.  Chiverny,  vol.  ii.  p.  76 — 79.  (n)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  417. 

Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  140,  141.     Chiverny,  vol.  ii.  p.  159—69.     Journ.  d  Hen. 
IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  205.    Chron.  Sept.  p.  64. 
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c  Hvf  P'  PerPetua^y  invented  new   fubterfuges   to  evade    a 

v^v-Lj  furrender  of  his  nfurpation.  Yet,  confcious  of  the 
1599-  inferiority  of  his  ftrength,  and  deprecating  hoftilities, 
he  exprefTed  on  every  occafion,  his  readinefs  to 
terminate  the  affair,  by  pacific  and  amicable  nego- 
tiation (12). 

Death  of  In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfa&ions  of  policy,  and  at 
the  moment  when  her  fchemes  feemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  completion,  Gabrielle  d'Etrees  was  carried 
off  by  a  death  no  lefs  fudden,  than  violent.  On  the 
mod  candid  and  impartial  confideration  of  all  the 
fymptoms  which  preceded,  and  accompanied  her 
diftemper,  it  is  difficult  not  to  fuppofe,  that  unnatural 
means  were  ufed  to  haften,  or  to  produce  her  end. 
It  muft,  neverthelefs,  remain  among  thofe  problema- 
tical events,  of  which  hiftory  is  full,  and  relative  to. 
which  no  abfolute  certainty  can  be  obtained.  The 
king  fhewed  great  fenfibility  for  her  lofs;  though 
his  heart,  incapable  of  remaining  long  unoccupied, 
foon  transferred  his  fondnefs  for  Gabrielle,  to  a  new 
object.  When  we  confider  the  dangers  which  Henry 

event?  had  furmounted,  in  his  attainment ,  of  the  throne, 
and  the  perpetual  vigilance  which  it  demanded,  to 
retain  in  fubjedlion  a  people  grown  familiar  with 
rebellion  and  civil  war  j  we  cannot  fufficiently  wonder 
at  his  weaknefs  in  committing  to  hazard  fo  vaft  an 
acquisition.  When  we  reflect  on  the  wifdom,  vigour, 
and  affe&ion  for  his  fubjects,  which  characterize  and 
illuminate  his  general  adrniniftration ;  we  are  pene- 
trated with  concern,  to  fee  him  facrificing  every 
public  confideration  to  the  gratifications  of  paffion. 
It  muft,  however  reluctantly,  be  admitted,  that, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  and  not  lefs  in  its  decline, 
than  during  its  meridian,  he  was,  on  the  article  of 
love;  (if,  indeed,  a  tranfitory  and  criminal  impulfe 

(ia)  De  Thou,  vol.  xlii.  p,  367—373.     Matthicu,  vol.  i.  Uv.  p.  a8j— 3,07, 
Mcieray,  vol.  x,  163—165 

can 
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can  merit  that  title;)  inferior  in  prudence  and  conduct, c  ^^  p* 
to  ordinary  men.     His  marriage  with  Gabrielle,  had  v^^Ljf 
it  been  accompli  fried,  mud  have   rendered  him,  in    *599* 
fome   meafure,    contemptible  to   his   own   fubjects, 
and  to  foreign  nations.     It  would  have  awakened  all 
the  dormant  factions  of  the  flate,  involved  the  fuccef- 
iion  in  obfcurity,  weakened  the  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  eventually  plunged  the  country  into  cala- 
mities  more    irremediable   than   thofe    from  which 
it  was  fo  recently  extricated  (13). 
1  France,  though  no  longer  in  a  flate  of  foreign,  orlnternalaei- 

°,      ,     r  11  r     '  i       tarion  of  the 

internal  war,  was  neverthelels,  capable,  from  the  kingdom, 
flighteft  caufes,  of  being  dangeroufiy  agitated ;  and, 
like  the  ocean,  afjper  a  temped,  it  fell  continued  to 
heave.  A  wretched  mechanic,  whofe  daughter  had 
been  taught  to  counterfeit  the  contortions  of  a  de- 
moniac, had  nearly  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the  credu- 
lity, ignorance,  and  difpofition  of  the  lower  clafles  to 
believe  in  every  abfurdity,  which  afTumed  a  fuperna- 
tural  appearance,  that  they  crouded  to  behold  this 
impoftrefs,  and  to  liften  to  her  ravings.  It  was  in 
vain,  that  phyficians,  and  prelates  of  the  higheft 
fan<5lity,  declared  her  to  be  fuch  :  the  interference  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  the  interpofition  of  the  parlia- 
ment, became  neceffary  to  fupprefs  and  extinguifh  an 
exhibition,'  which,  it  was  dreaded,  might  be  convert- 
ed to  purpofes  of  fedition  (14).  The  edict  of  Nantes  Effefo  of 
had  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  difaffe&ed,  the  of 

bigotted,  and  the  intolerant.  Difcontents  prevailed 
among  the  nobility,  who,  accuftomed  to  the  licence  and 
diforders  of  civil  war,  were  already  weary  of  a  peace, 

(13)  Amours  d'Hen.  IV.,  p.  56—60.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  307— 
309.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  388,  389.  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  211, 
212.  Chiverny,  vol.  ii.  p  79 — 86.  Sally,  vol.  i.  p.  421—425.  Mezeray, 
vol.  x.  p.  144,  145.  Chron.  Septenn.  p.  77,  78.  (14)  De  Thou, 

vol.  xiii.  p.  392—407.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  334—342,  Journ.  d'Hen. 
IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  209—211,  and  p.  213,  and  p.  216. 

which 
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p-  which  reduced  them  to  comparative  infignincance1 
and  dependance.  Biron,  incapable  of  concealing, 
or  of  moderating  his  refentmem  at  the  fuppofed  in- 
gratitude of  the  king,  exhaled  his  anger  in  complaints* 
Tienaces,  and  even  in  opprobrious  invectives 
againft  his  fovereign.  His  criminal  deiigns  ir/pired 
alarrrv,  and,  he  feemed  to  emulate  thf  example  of  the 
xluke  of  Quife,  under  a  prince  of  a  different  character 
from  Henry  the  Third  (15).  The  pulpits  of  Paris 
began  to  rdbund  with  infolent  and  violent  declamati- 
ons. calculated  to  fhake  the  allegiance  of  the  weak, 
the  iuperititious,  and  the  difloyal.  All  the  exertions 
of  the  executive  government  were  demanded,  to, 
impofe  ftlencc  on  thefe  ecclefiaftics  (  16).  More  than 
one  defperate  fanatic,  who  had  undertaken  to  ailaffi- 
nate  the  king,  was  feized,  convicted,  and  executed. 
It  encreafed  the  horror  of  the  difcovery,  to  know 
that  the  Papal  nuntio  at  BrulTels  had  inftigated  them  to 
commit  fo  atrocious  a  crime;  and  he  had  fele&ed 
his  agents  from  the  monadic  orders  (17).  The 
court  of  Spain  fecretly  fomented  thefe  feeds  of  dif- 
content,  or  commotion,  and  endeavoured  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  that  throne,  which  it  had 
not  been  able  to  overturn  by  violence. 

The  Netherlands  had,  meanwhile,  been  transfer- 


coeunt7es,   red>  in  virtue  of  the  laft  difpofitbns  of  Philip  the 
«>  Aib^t'   Second,  to  the  infanta,  conjointly  with  the  arch-duke, 
clla'her  hulband.     After  his  deceafe,   the   young  king 
religioufly  fulfilled  his  father^  dying  injundlions.     The 
nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  at  Valentia  :  the  two. 
princes  returned  to  Bruflels,  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  dates  of  the  Low  Countries,  affumed  the  fove- 
reign authority.     A  new  power  appeared  to  arife  in 
Europe,  which   from  its   central   pofition    between 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  added  to 

(15)  Mezeray,  vol.  x«  p.  155—  157  (16)  Joum.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i. 

p.  213—  115.  (17)  De  Thou,  tol.  xiii.  p.  417  —  4*3- 

its 
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its  maritime  ftrength,  induftiy,  and  commerce,  might c  HrA  p~ 
materially  affect  the  policy  and  interefts  of  all  the  <_Iv!l^ 
furrounding  countries.  But,  the  independence  of  *s-99- 
Albert  and  Ifabella,  was  only  nominal;  and  Philip 
had  'taken  ample  precautions  to  fecure  either  the 
obedience,  or  the  reverfion,  of  thofe  valuable  pro- 
vinces, to  his  fucceffors.  Even  though  the  infanta's 
marriage  fhould  be  productive  of  iffue,  a  circurn- 
ftance  very  problematical ;  yet,  fo  binding  were  the 
ties,  which  chained  the  Netherlands  to  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  that  no  poflible  revolution,  except  that  of 
conqueft  by  a  foreign  enemy,  appeared  to  be  capable 
of  weakening,  or  diffolving  them  (i 8).  Nor  did 
the  arrival  of  the  new  fovefeigns  prornife  any  fpeedy 
termination  to  the  long  war  with  the  republic  of 
Holland,  nor  any  falutary  change  in  the  principles 
and  fyflem  of  its  conduct.  The  offer,  made  to  the 
United  States  by  the  arch-duke,  for  an  accommo- 
dation, when  he  announced  to  them,  his  approaching 
nuptials,  and  the  ceflion  made  by  the  Catholic  king 
to  his  daughter,  was  deemed  inadmiffible,  and  rejected 
almoft  without  the  forms  of  confideration  (19). 

The  diffolution  of  Henry's  marriage,  which  had  01™**  df 
met  with  fome  impediments  at  Rome,  while  Gabrielle  Hem> 
d'Etrees  was  alive,  advanced  rapidly  after  her  deceafe, 
to  a  final  determination.     Margaret  of  Valois  herfelf 
joined,  in  the  fupplication  to  the  fovereign  pontiff; 
and  the  honour  of  the  repudiated  princefs,  was  care- 
fully preferved  in  all  the  proceedings.     Compulflon,  ioth  NO- 
and  the  defect  of  varioifs  formalities  in  the  nuptial vembejr* 
contract,  as  well  as  confanguinity,  were  the  pretexts 
upon  which  the  commiffioners  named  by  Clement, 
proceeded  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  divorce  (20). 

(18)  De   Thou,  vol.  xiil.  p.  251 — 455.     Matthieu,  vol.  L  liv.  i.  p.  178— 
185.     Mezeray,  vol.   x.   p.    137.  ^8.  ^19)    De   Thou,    vol.    xiii.   p. 

155—257.  (io)  Mattliieu,  vol.  i.  livi  ii.  p.   379 — 383,     De  Thou, 

vol.  xiii.  p.  420—433-     Journ.  d'Hen.  IV,,  vol.  i.  p.  220,  zai. 

The 
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1599. 


Fi?rUcncaeC. 


choke? 


c  H  A  P.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had  already  addreffed  the 
i^Jl^  king,  in  terms  of  affe&ion  and  energy,  to  befeech  of 
him  to  make  choice  of  a  queen  $  and  they  had  not 
fcrupled  to  exhort  him  to  feledt  for  his  partner  in  the 
French   throne,    a  princefs   of  royal,    or   fovereign 
extraction,  as   alone   worthy   of  fo   diftinguifhed  an 
Negotiation  elevation(  L  i  ).     His  embaffadors  in  Italy,  and  cardi- 
nal  d>offat>  and  si^ery,  authorized  for  the  purpofe^ 
opened  a  propofition  in  his  name*  at  the  court  of 
Tufcany,  for  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Medecis,  niece 
to  the  reigning  grand  duke,  Ferdinand,  and  daughter 
to  his  elder  brother,  Francis.     It  was  received  with 
testimonies  of  the  higheft  fatisfaction,  and  folemnized 
by  procuration  in  the  enfuing  year.     We  are  naturally 
impreffed  with-  fome   degree   of  wonder,   that   the 
king  fhould  voluntarily   wifh  to  form  fo  clofe  and 
intimate  a  connexion  with  a  family,  which  not  only 
was  beneath  the  rank  of  crowned  heads  ;  but,  which* 
from  his  fenfe   of  the   recent  enmity  of  Catherine 
of  Medecis,    towards   the   houfe  of  Bourbon,   and 
ieipecially  towards  himfelf,  muft  naturally  have  been 
regarded  by  him  with  a  fpecies  of  alienation.     His 
choice  was>  in  effect,  dictated  by  neceility  i  neither 
the  Spanilh,    nor  the  imperial   branch   of  Auftria, 
pofTefied  at  that  time,  any  princefs  of  an  age  proper 
for  marriage  ;  and  Henry  did  not  judge  it  confiftent 
ivith  policy  or  prudence,  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial 
union  with  the  daughter  of  a  Proteftant  fovereign  (22). 
Unfortunately   for    his  domeftic    repofe,   in    the 
interval  of  a  few  months  which  elapfed  between  the 
deceafe   of  Gabrielle,  and   the  firft   propofal   of  his 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Medecis,  hevhad  already  dif- 
pofed   of  his   affections,    and  almoft  of  his    hand. 
Hiftory,  which  ought  only  to  commemorate  aftiorts 
of  a  national  and  public  nature,  is  too  frequently 


Amours  of 


'(ai)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  llv.  i.    p*  375  —  378. 
382,  383.    Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  U.  p.  384,  385. 


(21)  Sully*  vol.   i^  p. 

compelled 
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compelled  to  defcend  to  the  vices,  the  weaknefTes,  CHAP* 
and  the   amOurs   of  kings.     They   have,   in   every  ^    ^ 
period,  influenced  deeply   and  materially,   the  fate     1599. 
of  empires,  and   the   felicity   of  mankind ;  nor  has 
this  truth,  perhaps,  ever  been  more  forcibly  exem- 
plified, than   in  the  reign  under  our  confideratton. 
If  we  would  love   and  venerate    the  character  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  we  nnuft  confider  him  in  his 
kingly  capacity,  as  the  conqueror,  the  reftorer,  and 
the  father  of  France.     He  finks,  when  we  infpect 
his  perfonal   and   private  life ;  where,  by  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  comparifon,  he  appears  lefs,  from 
his  preceding  greatnefs* 

Henrietta  d'Entragues  was  deftined  to  fucceed  to 
the  place,  occupied  by  Gabrielle  d'Etrees.  If  her 
perfonal  attractions  were  not  equal  to  thofe  of  her 
predeceflbr,  fhe  compenfated  for  it  by  all  the  charms 
of  coquetry^  gaiety*  and  fuperior  powers  of  amufe- 
ment.  Capricious,  haughty^  inflexible,  arrogant, 
fhe  was  deftitute  of  the  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  which 
the  king  had  found  in  the  object  of  his  former  paflion. 
Inftrudted  by  her  mother,  the  celebrated  Mary 
Touchet,  miftrefs  of  Charles  the  Nirith,  and  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  predominant  weaknefs  of  the  prince 
who  purfued  her;  (he  artfully  inflamed  his  defires, 
while  fhe  protracted  their  fruition.  Availing  herfelf  Henry 
of  his  ardour,  impatience,  and  fondnefs,  fhe  exafted 
from  him,  previous  to  the  furrender  of  her  honour, 
an  engagement,  that,  if  in  confequence  of  the  grati- 
fication of  his  wifhes,  fhe  fhould  produce  him  a  fon 
within  a  year,  he  would  legitimate  his  connexion  with 
her,  by  raifmg  her  to  his  throne  and  bed.  Henry, 
in  defiance  of  the  generous  remonftrances  and  fruit- 
kfs  oppofition  of  Rofny,  delivered  to  her  in  writing, 
a  paper  fuch  as  fhe  demanded.  It  encreafes  our 
condemnation,  of  the  act,  when  we  reflect  that  he 
was  already  part  the  period  of  life,  at  .which  the 
violence  of  the  paflions  is  ufually  felt,  and  that  he 

could 
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CHAP,  could  neither  plead  youth  nor  inexperience  in   his 
\_^^__f  justification.     Furniihed  with  fo  dangerous  a  weapon 
J599'     to  invade  his  future  tranquillity,  Henrietta  fubmitted 
to  all  his  defires  :  but,  the  king  had  frequently  reafon* 
during  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  to  lament  his  error; 
and  he  experienced  in  its  fulleft  extent,  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  that  refult  from  the  vengeance  of  an  offend- 
ed and  vindictive  woman  (23). 

Wearied  with  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  obtain  from 
Henry  the  cefiion  or  dereliction  of  the  marquifate  of 
Saluzzo,  and  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  infinua- 
tion ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  embraced  the  precipitate 
refolution  of  repairing  in  perfon,  to  the  court  of 
France.  Neither  the  remonftrances  of  his  wifeft 
miniiters,  nor  the  apprehenfion  of  exciting  the  jealou- 
ly  and  refentment  of  Philip  the  Third,  his  brother- 
in-law;  could  prevail  on  Charles  Emanuei  to  pofl- 
pone  his  defign.  The  coldnefs  with  which  the  propo- 
lition  was  received  by  the  king,  produced  no  altera- 
tion whatever  in  his  conduct.  In  defiance  of  winter* 
he  quitted  Turin,  defcended  the  Rhone  to  Lyons; 
and  thence  purfuing  his  journey  through  the  interior 
provinces,  to  Orleans,  he  arrived  at  Fontainbleau* 
sthDec.  The  interview  of  the  two  princes  at  that  palace, 
o recep"  was  acccmpanied  with  every  external  demonftration 
of  amity ;  and  Henry,  after  a  flay  of  a  few  days, 
conducted  his  gueft  to  Paris,  where,  during  a  refi- 
dence  of  more  than  two  months,  he  was  amufed  with 
continual  exhibitions  of  varied  pleafure  and  magnifi- 
1600.  cence  (24).  But,  Charles  Emanuei  was  not  long  in 
January,  difcovering,  that  the  unqualified  and  immediate  refti- 
tution  of  the  ufurped  marquifate,  muft  precede  every 
attempt  on  his  part,  to  eftablifh  a  friendlhip,  or  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  French  crown*  It  was  in 


(13)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  419 — 411.     Amours  d'Henry  IV.,  p.  60— 6z.     Me- 
zeray,  vol.   x.    p.   167,    168.     Memoires   de   BafTompierre,  a   Cologne,   1711, 


tome  i.  p.  42—46, 


(24)  Matthicu,  vol.  i.  liv*  ii.  p.  4*9-^43*' 


vain, 
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vain,  that  he  exerted  by  turns,  the  verfatilityj  the  c  H  A  p. 
eloquence,  and  the  blandifhments  of  flattery,  which  ^J^, 
he  eminently  poirefTed,  in  order  to  foften  the  king.     1600. 
He  foon  found,  that  Henry  was  equally  inacceffible  H/s  negot*~ 
tc»  the  allurements  of  ambition,  to  the  promifes  of 
intereft,  and  to  the  fupplications  of  humility.    Inftead 
of  the   facility  and  prodigality  which  had  characte- 
rized Henry  the  Third,  he  met  with  inflexible  firm- 
nefs,  fuftained  by  reafon,  and  onlv  irritated  by  refift- 
ance.     His   efforts   to   corrupt,  or  to   remove,  the 
principal   obftacles  to  his   fuccefs,  were  ineffectual. 
The  demand  which  he  ventured  to  make,  that  Henry 
fhould  abandon  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Geneva^6 
excited  indignation  in   the  council  of  ftate.     All  his 
offers   to   facilitate    the   conqueft   of  Milan   and   of 
Naples,  made   no   irnpreffion   on   a  princej  already 
fatiated  with  war,  covered  with  glory,  and  who  felt 
the  neceffity  of  pfeace,  in  order  to  reftore  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  kingdom.     The  interpofition  of  Henri- 
etta d'Entragues,   recently  created    marchionefs  of 
Verneuil,  whom   he   had  engaged  iri   his  ihtereflsj 
could  not   induce  the  king  to  depart  from  his  de- 
mands ;  and  Charles  Emanuel,  though  endowed  with 
almofl   all  the    great  qualities   that    ufually   fecure 
fuccefs,  beheld  hirnfelf  in  a  fituation,  at  once  unfor- 
tunate and  humiliating  (2^;). 

Driven  to  defpair  by  a  treatment  that  he  had  not  Criminal 
.  expected  and  which  he  did  not  venture  openly  tp 
refent;  fruilrated   in   all   his   hopes;    and   incapablksavoy. 
of  yielding  the  territory  which  he  had  ufurped;  the 
duke  embraced  a  fyftem,  which  promifed  him  better 
fuccefs.     He  was   well  acquainted  with  the  various 
caufes  of  difcontent  that  exifted  in  the  French  Court 
and  monarchy :  nor  did  he  want  fpies,  or  agents,  to 

(25)  Chron;  Septen.  p.  98—101.  Sully,  vol.  i.  433—435.  Matthieu,  vol. 
I.  liv.  iii.  p.  445—448.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  434 — 437.  Mezeray,  vol.  x. 
p.  169—172.  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  Vol.  i.  p.  221—223,  and  p.  227,  228. 
Guichenon,  Hift.  de  Savoye,  vol.  i.  p.  769,  770, 

VOL.  III.  P  facilitate 
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C  *viA  P  fac^tate  a^  h^  machinations.  By  artfully  inflaming 
UP^N^-O  the  fecret  refentment  of  Biron  againft  his  fovereign ; 
1600.  by  mifreprefentations,  flattery,  and  infidious  arts  of 
with  Bm>n.  eyery  kj^  he  totally  overturned  the  allegiance,  and 
feduced  the  loyalty  of  that  mifguided  nobleman. 
Refolutions  of  a  criminal  nature,  which,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  were  fubverfive  of  the  repofe  of 
France,  and  even  of  the  throne  itfelf,  were  entered 
into  between  them.  La  Fin,  a  Burgundian  gentle- 
man, to  whofe  treachery  and  duplicity  Biron  ulti- 
mately fell  a  victim,  carried  on  the  intercourfe ;  and 
Charlts  Emanuel,  anxious  to  fecure  an  aflbciate  of 
fuch  rank,  capacity,  and  refources,  did  not  hefitate 
to  attach  him  by  promifes  of  the  mo  ft  flattering  kind. 
Time  and  favourable  conjunctures  were  alone  wanting 
to  mature  their  plans ;  nor  could  occafions  fail  to 
prefent  themfelves  for  carrying  into  execution  their 
treafonable  intentions  (26). 

'  As  it  was  become,  neverthelefs,  indifpenfable  to 
fix  a  period  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  refidence  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  conclude  fome  agreement  relative 
to  Saluzzoj  the  commiflioners,  named  by  the  two 
princes  for  tranfacting  the  affair,  at  length  terminated 
it  by  a  definitive  treaty.  It  was  optional,  and  left  to 
the  duke  the  choice,  either  of  reftoring,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  months,  the  ufurped  marquifate ;  or  of 
ceding  in  compenfation  for  it,  the  county  of  BrefTe, 
with  Bourg,  its  capital ;  the  caftle  of  Pignerol,  and 
fome  other  vallies  contiguous  to  the  province  of 
Dauphine.  Having  figned  the  conditions,  with  ap- 
parent teftimonies  of  fatisfaction,  Charles  Emanuel 
*d  March,  quitted  the  court  of  France,  and  returned  into  his 
Rrfurnsof  own  dominions;  leaving  the  king,  as  well  as  all  thofe 
Emanuei.  who  had  approached  his  perfon,  imprefled  with  fend- 
ments  of  admiration  at  the  variety  of  hisvtalents,  the 

(a6)  Guichenon,  Hift.  de  Sav.  vol.  i.  p.  772,  773.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  437—430..  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  iii.  p.  448—450.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p. 
172— j  74.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  468— 470. 
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magnificence  of  his  donations,  the  condefcenfion  ofc  n 
his  manners,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character.  u- 
Even  the  injuftice  of  his  demands,  and  the  failure  of  l6°0t 
all  his  efforts  for  retaining  the  territory  in  difpute, 
could  not  obfcure  the  luftre  of  thofe  great  qualities, 
which,  if  they  had  not  been  fullied  by  ambition,  and 
flained  with  perfidy,  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  moft  illuftrious  princes  pf  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  (27). 

By  a  fingular  tranfition,  which  flrongly  charac-  Conference 
terizes  the  genius  of  the  century,  thefe  negotiations  jj[J°ntam~ 
of  ilate  were  immediately  fucceeded  by  controverfies 
of  divinity.  Du  Perron,  bifliop  of  Evreux,  a  pre- 
late celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  his  talents,  having  4th  May, 
fent  a  theological  defiance  to  du  Pleilis  Mornay,  one 
of  the  Hugonot  chiefs,  on  the  fubjeft  of  a  work 
compofed  by  the  latter  upon  the  Eucharift  j  the  two 
difputants  appeared  in  perfon,  to  defend  their  refpec- 
tive  tenets,  at  Fontainbleau.  Henry,  whofe  whole 
life  had  been  pafled  in  camps,  and  whofe  amufements 
or  occupations  feemed  to  have  little  analogy  with 
polemical  fubje&sj  was  prefent,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity. He  only  affumed  the  quality  of  fpedator,  and, 
in  fbme  meafure,  of  moderator;  three  perfons  of 
eminence  having  been  framed  arbitrators  of  the  dif- 
pute. It  was  not  among  the  leaft  curious  circum- 
flances  accompanying  it,  that -the  duke  of  Mayen 
who  only  a  few  years  preceding,  had  opened  the  con- 
vocation  of  the  States  General  in  Paris,  as  head  of 
the  League,  and  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  kingly 
dignity  •>  aflifted  at  this  conference,  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  private  courtier.  The  partiality  of  the 
king,  who  was  defirous  to  facrifice  du  Pleffis  at  the 

(27)  Chron*  Septenn.  p.  no — 115:  Guichenon,  Hift.  de  Savoye,  vol.  i^ 
p.  770—772.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  441 — 444.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  iij. 
p.  51^—528.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  174,  175.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
£>'Aub«  Hift.  Univ.  .vol.  iii.  p.  466 — 468. 
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c  H  A  P. fhrine  of  the  Papal  power;  the  timidity  of  the  arbi- 
C~v^j  trators ;  the  eloquence  of  du  Perron,  accuftomed  to 
1600.  the  fubtleties  of  fcholaflic  controverfy ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  temerity  of  du  PlefTis,  who  had  engaged  to  de- 
fend a  number  of  proportions  or  citations  of  doubtful 
authority :  all  thefe  combined  caufes  gave  to  the  Ca- 
tholic champion  an  eafy  victory.  It  was  announced 
by  Henry,  with  testimonies  of  exultation,  little  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  character ;  arid  indecent  in 
a  prince,  the  fincerity  of  whofe  converfion  to  the 
Romifh  faith,  muft  always  have  been  matter  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  (28)* 

*sth  April.  His  marriage  with  Mary  of  Medecis,  which  had 
been  in  agitation  during  feveral  months,  was  con- 
eluded  at  this  time,  and  publifhed  at  Florence,  with 
demonftrations  of  joy.  The  princefs  had  already 
parTed  the  flower  of  youth :  but,  the  beauty  of  her 
perfon,  and  the  modcfty  of  her  deportment,  infpired 
favourable  expectations  of  the  future  queen.  Henry, 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tranfadHon,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  pafiive,  and  to  have  allowed  his 
minifters  to  difpofe  of  his  hand,  as  of  a  thing  in  which 
he  had  little  perfonal  concern.  The  recollection  of 
his  firft  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  fo  unpro- 
ductive of  felicity  j  his  habits  of  inconftancy  and 
djfTipation ;  and  the  dread  of  domeftic  altercations,  if 
the  wife,  deftined  for  him,  fhould  be  of  a  temper 
violent,  or  unaccommodating ;  thefe  natural  reflexi- 
ons rendered  him  not  merely  indifferent,  but,  even 
reluctant  to  enter  anew  into  the  fame  ftate.  Other 

situation  of  embarrafTments  added  weight  to  them:  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Verneuil  was  pregnant,  and  demanded 
with  importunity,  the  accomplifhment  of  his  pro- 

(28)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  123 — 141.  Hift.  de  du  Plefiis,  liv.  ii.  p.  460—273. 
Embaflades  de  du  Perron,  Paris,  1623,  p.  75 — 78.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  445 
— 449.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  iii.  p  535—562.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  441.  Me- 
zeray,  vol.  x.  p.  177 — 181.  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.  vol.i,  p.  234 — 245.  tyAub. 
Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii,  p.  471. 

mife, 
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mife,  if  fhe  produced  him  a  Ton.      On  the  other c  H,A  p- 
hand,  the  princefs  of  Florence  was  diftant;  the  nup-  u__^L^ 
tial   ceremony  was  incomplete,    y/hiie  not  confum-     1600. 
mated ;  and  it  might  yet  be  in  fome  meafure  doubt- 
ful, which  of  the  two  rivals  would  eventually  afcend 
the  throne  (29).     Fortune  decided  the  conteft.     The 
marchionefs,    terrified  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder- 
florm,  mifcarriedj  and  an  event,  at  once  fo  happy 
and  fo  unexpected,  while  it  liberated  the  king  from 
his  engagement,  left  him  free  to  follow  the  wifhes  of 
his  people  (30). 

On  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  at"  Turin,     May. 
it  foon  became  evident,  that  he  would  not  fulfil  the  ^ke  of 
treaty  lately  concluded  at  Paris.     When  fummoned  fuftTtTae- 
by  the  French  ambafladors  to  execute  it,  and  to  make  Jr°™tplHh  ** 
the  option  left  him,  he  demanded  a  prolongation  of re 
the  term :  but,  his  conduct  fufficiently  difcloled  the 
infincerity  of  his  intentions.     Henry,  not  lels  deter- 
mined to  compel  him  by  violence,  if  negotiation  was  9th  July- 
ineffectual,    advanced  therefore,    to  Lyons,    with  a 
view  of  being  nearer  the  fcene  of  action,  and  of  pro- 
pelling by  his  pretence,  the  tardinefs  of  the  minillers 
employed  on  either  fide.     Apprehenfive  of  imme- 
diate hoftilities,  and  defirous  to  protract,  if  he  could 
not  avert,  fo  great  a  misfortune ;  Charles  Emanuel 
had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  artifices.     A   new  treaty,  Negotiations 
confirmatory  and  explanatory  of  the  former  one,  was at  Lyons' 
concluded  at  Lyons :  but,  at  the  moment  when  the 
king,  in  virtue  of  it,  prepared  to  take  poffeflion  of  Au§uft« 
Saluzzo,  the  duke  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  declared 
that  the  moft  calamitous  war  would  be  preferable  to 
the  accomplifhment  of  fo  ignominious  and  ruinous  an 
agreement.     Hoftilities  inftantly  commenced  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  were  profecuted  with  equal  vi- 

(29)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  246.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  iii. 
P-  533>  534-  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  552,  553.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
ChrQn.  Sept.  p.  120,  T2i.  (30)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  442.  Mezeray,  vol. 

x.  p.  185,  iS6.     Amours  d'Henry  IV.,  p.  61,  6a. 

gour 
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c  H  A  p.gour,  celerity,   and  fuccefs.      While   Biron  entered 
tne  province  of  Breffe,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of 
the  dty  of  Bourg,  almoft  without  lofs ;  Cretjui,  di'f- 
patched  by  Lefdiguieres,  carried  the  town  of  Mont- 
melian,  with  fimilar  rapidity.      Chamberry,    capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  attacked  by  Henry  in  perfon, 
*3d  Auguft.  capitulated  in  a  few  days.     The  fortrefs  of  Con  flans, 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  the  Tarentaife,  fur- 
Succefs  of  rendered.     Miolans  opened  its  gates ;  and  Charbon- 
?*e"ry'       nieres,  the  key  of  the  Maurienne,  after  a  fiege  of 
i9thSePt.    fifteen  days,    followed   the  example.     Lefdiguieres, 
at  the  fame    time,    penetrated  into   that   province, 
entered  the  capital,  and  fubjected  the  whole  country, 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.     Of  all  the  dominions 
fubject  to  "Savoy,  weft  of  the  Alps,  only  the  citadels 
of  Montmelian  and  of  Bourg,  together  with  the  fort 
St.  Catherine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
continued  to  make  refiftance  (31). 

During  thefe  exploits,  which  Teemed  to  menace 
him  with  a  fate  not.  lets  fevere  than  that  of  his  an- 
of ceftor,  Charles  the  Third,  defpoiled  by  Francis  the 

1"5  °f  Firft  i  the  duke  of  Savot  remained  in  a  (late  of  in- 
action at  Turin.  He  did  not  even  fufpend  the  courfe 
of  his  ordinary  pleafures  -,  and  though  he  made  an 
effort  to  flop  the  torrent,  by  means  of  Calatagirone, 
who  had  been  inftrumental  towards  producing  the 
peace  of  Vervins,  and  whom  he  difpatched  to  Henry, 
with  offers  of  accomplifhing  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  yet, 
he  appeared  to  be  totally  infenfible  to  the  lofs  of  his 
Caufes  of  it.  territories,  and  the  capture  of  his  places.  He  relied 
on  a  variety  of  fee  ret  fprings,  more  effectual  than 
arms,  for  his  extrication.  The  oppofition  of  many 

(31)  De  Thou,  voL  xiii.  p.  517—525-  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  183 — 193. 
Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  774,  775.  Sully,  vol.  5.  p.  443 — 450.  Matthieu,  vol.  j. 
liv.  iii.  p.  570—584,  and  p.  587—592,  and  p.  598 — 604.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen. 
vol.  iii.  p.  471—476,  Bafibmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  48—51.  Chron.  Sept.  p. 
162—169. 
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individuals  in  the  counfeis,    or  cabinet  of  France  :  c  ^jf  p' 
the  effects   of  his  treafonablc   correfpondence    with  v.  —  ^—  > 
Biron  :    the   approach   of  winter,  in   a  mountainous     l6co< 
country,   covered  with  almoft  perpetual  fnow  :  and 
the  powerful  affiftance  of  Philip  the  Third,  king  of 
Spain,  deeply  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  Savoy, 
as  well  as  in  the  exclufion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
In  all  thefe  expectations,  he  was,  neverthelefs,  de- 
ceived.    The  pufillanimity  of  the  French  minifters 
who  oppofed  a  rupture,  was  overruled  by  the  king's 
vigour  and  determination  ;    as  the  obftacles   arifing 
from  the  nature  of  the  territory  and  climate,  were 
anticipated  by  his  rapidity.     Biron,  though  he  had  H; 


entered  into  the  moft  criminal  intrigues  with  Charles  ^fruftrat* 
Emanuel,  as  well  as  with  Spain,  wanted  means,  or 
ability,  to  execute  them;  and  aH  his  motions  were 
watched  with  jealous  circumfpection. 

The  court  of  Madrid  was  deflitute  of  energy  ;  and 
beheld  with  indifference  a  conteft,  in  which,  at  other 
periods,  it  would  have  interfered  in  the  moft  decided 
manner.  Philip  the  Third,  unwarlike,  indolent,  and 
feeble,  had  refigned  the  government  to  his  minifter, 
or,  rather,  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lerma  ;  who  .  . 
poflefled  neither  the  talents,  nor  the  inclination,  to 
venture  on  plunging  his  matter  into  a  war.  In  Flan- 
ders,  the  Spaniards  had  recently  fuftained  a  defeat 
near  Nieuport,  where  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange, 
obtained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  arch-duke  Albert; 
and  it  was  requifite  to  fend  fupplies  to  that  quarter. 
The  count  de  Fuentes  alone,  governor  of  the  Mila-andofFu- 
nefe,  defired  to  march  to  Charles  Emanuel's  affift-  entes* 
ance.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  and 
his  implacable  animofity  towards  the  French  king, 
ibnpelled  him  to  feize  every  occafion  of  invading  his 
repofe,  or  diminishing  his  power.  But,  Fuentes  was 
fettered  by  the  inftruftions  of  the  cabinet  of  Spain, 

and 
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C  *VL  ?*  anc*  compclled  to  remain  a  reluctant  fpectator  of  the 
c—  v~w  victories  of  his  mortal  enemy  (3  2). 

The  citadel  of  Montmelian  appeared  to  oppofe  a 


more  Jnfurmountabie  barker  to  Henry's  further  pro- 

Capitulation  r  r         r  -     J     r  -     r  F 

of  iftont-  grefs.  Its  fituation  on  the  fummit  of  an  infulated 
mehaa.  rock,  the1  difficulty  of  approaching,  and  ftill  more, 
of  bringing  cannon  to  act  againft  it  with  effect,  added 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  works,  feemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  his  efforts.  But,  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
the  emulation  between  his  officers,  and  the  indefa- 
tigable exertions  of  Rofny,  recently  created  mafter- 
general  of  the  artillery,  furmounted  many  of  the  imr 
pediments.  The  pufillanimity,  or  treachery  of  the 
governor,  effected  the  reft.  Unmindful  of  his  ho- 
nour, the  importance  of  the  charge  confided  to  him, 
and  the  fidelity  due  to  his  fovereign  -y  he  confented, 
after  a  fhort  and  feeble  defence,  to  open  a  parley. 
sfith  oa.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  the  fortrefs  fhould  furrender, 
if  not  fuccoured  by  the  duke  within  a  rnqnth.  Hof- 
tages  were  given  for  the  execution  of  the  articles,  and 
intimation  of  the  conditions  was  conveyed  to  Charles 
Emanuel,  at  Turin  (3  j). 

Alarm  of  Juftly  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  the  French  con- 
the  holy  tee.  queft^  Clement  the  Eighth,  who  had  fe  lately  me- 
diated a  peace  at  Vervins,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to 
fecure  the  repofe  of  Europe,  began  to  manifeft  his 
apprehenfions.  Lombardy,  which,  during  more 
than  forty  years,  had  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity, might  again  become  the  theatre  of  war.  Henry, 
animated  by  the  apparent  facility  of  the  enterprize, 
and  feconded  by  a  warlike  nobility,  victorious  troops, 
and  all  the  resources  of  fo  powerful  a  monarchy  as 
France,  might  fpeedily  enter  Piedmont,  and  fubject 

(31)  De  Thou,  yol.  xiii.  p.  471  —  478.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  IQ3,  and  p. 
197—  199*  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  lii.  p.  604,  605.  Guichenon,  vol.  i. 
p.  776.  (33)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  169—174.  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  776, 

777.      De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.    525,  526,  and   p.   534,  533.      Sully,  vol.  i. 
p.  450—453.     Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  iii.  p.  612—616. 

the 
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the  Milanefe.     Italy  would  anew  be  involved  in  the  £  ^ A  p- 
calamities  which  had  defolated  it  during  a  great  part  v^-v^j 
of  the  iixteentji  century  ;  and  the  popes  muft  be  ne-     1600. 
ceflarily  compelled  to  take  a  political,  if  not  an  active 
part,  in  the  dnTentions  between  the  contending  prin- 
ces.    If  Henry  fhould  extend  his  claims  to  Naples, 
even  the  Papal  dominions  were  not  fecure,  and  Rome 
might  be  facked  by  fome  defperate,    or  vindi<5Hve 
chieftain,  as  it  had  been  by  the  conftable  of  Bourbon, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  the  Seventh.     Sti-  C!e™n5nthe 
mulated  by  thefe  confiderations,  to  which  were  joined  fajpteT 
the  entreaties  of  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  at  the  covjrt 
pf  Rome ;  Clement  difpatched  his  nephew,  cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  to  conjure  the  king  of  France  to  fu£ 
pend  his  attacks.     The  legate  having  previoufly  ob~* 
tained  from   the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  an  afTurance  that  they  would  acquiefce  in, 
and  faithfully  execute  the  treaty  of  Paris  -,  proceeded 
to  Chamberry,  where  the  king  gave  him  audience. 
But,  though   Henry   protefted   his  delire  of  peace, 
and  his  difpolition  to  maintain  the  articles  agreed  on 
at  Vervins;  he,  neverthelefs,  refufed  to  liften  to  any 
fufpenfion  of  arms  in  the  actual  pofition  of  affairs, 
before  the  final  furrender  of  Montmelian.     That  for-  14*  NO- 
trefs,  anticipating  the  term  fixed  for  admitting  the^embtv.* 

^    ,        .  r         .&.  p      .  ,     Surrender  of 

£  rench,  opened  its  gates ;  and  the  governor,  by  his  Montiie- 
fubfequent  conduct,  and  by  retiring  into  France,  fuf-  han- 
ficiently  betrayed  the  difgraceful  motives  which  had 
accelerated  its  evacuation  (34). 

Charles  Em^nuel,  roufed  at  length  from  his  inac-  Charles, 
tivity  by  fo  'many  reverfes ;  and  deceived  in  his  ex-  ^Sn5£|i 
pectations  of  fupport,  either  from  Biron's  defection,  field. 
or  from  the  interference  of  Spain  as  a  party  in  the 
war  y  prepared  to  make  an  effort  for  the  preservation 
of  his  remaining  dominions.     He  advanced  into  the  izth  NO- 

venxber. 

(34)   Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  777,  778.     Matthieu,  vol.  i.   liv.  iii.  p.  621— 
625,  and  p.  633—645,  and  p.  651.     Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

province 
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VI. 

' s~ 

*     1600. 


A  p.  province  of  Aofte,  at  the  head  of  more  than   ten 
thoufand  infantry,  and  five  thoufand  cavalry,    as   if 
with  intention  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.     Henry 
manifelted  'equal  impatience  to  decide  the  conteft  by 
Operations  an  action.     But,  though  the  two  armies  were  almoft 
•iSayoy.     in  fight  of  each  other,  and  only  feparated  by  an  inter- 
vening mountain;  yet,  fuch  was  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fnow  which  fell,  as  to  render  all  his  efforts  for 
the   purpofe,    fruitlefs.      He  quitted  therefore,    the 
camp,  and  repaired  in  perfon  to  the  fiege  of  fort  St. 
Catherine.     This  fortrefs,  conllrudled  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  within  two  leagues  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
which  it  was  intended  to  bridle  •,  might  ftill,  in  fo  ad- 
vanced a  feafon,  have  retarded  the  French  arms  for  a 
confiderable  time.     Unfortunately /or  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  governor,  imitating  the  example  of  Mont- 
melian,  preferred  capitulating,  rather  than  defending 
6th  Deeem-  the  place.     He  obtained  from  the  king,  ample  and 
ter*          favourable  conditions.     Amidft  fo  many  inftances  of 
therineVur-  tveachery,  or  cowardice,  Bouvens,  who  commanded 
renders.      jn  tne  citadel  of  Bourg,  magnanimouQy  refufed  to 
liften  to  any  terms,  however  advantageous.     In  de- 
fiance of  the  preffure  of  famine,  and  deftitute  of  any 
hope  of  relief,  he  could  neither  be  intimidated  by  the 
menaces,    nor  corrupted   by  the  offers  of  the   be- 
fiegers  j  and  if  the  improvidence  of  Charles  Emanuel 
had  not  left  him  in  want  of  provifions,  he  would  have 
finally  repulfed  every  attempt  to  become  mafter  of 
the  place  (3 5). 

Arrival  of        After  the  reduction  of  fort  St.  Catherine,  Henry 

Medecis,  at  could  no  longer  delay  the  confummation  of  his  nup- 

Lyons.       tials  with  Mary  of  Medecis,  who  waited  at  Lyons, 

with  impatience,  his  arrival.     Embarking  therefore, 

(35)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  476 — 479.  De  Thou,  vol.  jciH.  p.  537 
— 541.  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  778.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  197.  Matthieu, 
vol.  i.  liv.  iii.  p.  653 — 659,  and  p.  660 — 663.  Bafibmp.  vol.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  5.* 
—54.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  456,  457.  Chron.  Sept.  p.  174—175. 

on 
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on  the  Rhone,  he  defcended  that  river  with  the  ut-C  H  A.  p 
moft   expedition.     The   folemnity   of  the  princefs's  v—  v~» 
marriage  had  been  performed  more  than  two  months     *«oo. 
preceding,  at  Florence,  by  procuration,  with  extreme 
magnificence  ;  the  cardinal  legate  Aldobrandini  offi- 
ciating on   the  occafion.  v    Efcorted   by'  the   Papal,  sd 
Maltefe,  and  Tufcan  gallies,  from  Leghorn,  and  ac-ber* 
companied  with  a  fplendid   retinue,  fhe  coafted  the 
Genoefe  territories  ;  and  after  a  ftormy  pafTage,  en- 
tered the  port  of  Marfeilles.     She  was  received  by 
the    conftable    Montmorency,    the    chancellor,    and 
many  of  the  firft   nobility,  whom  Henry   had  dif- 
patched  to  welcome  her,  on  her  landing  in  France. 
Proceeding  to  Lyons,  fhe  made  her  public  entry  into  3a 
the  city,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  whobeu 
regarded  her  union  with  the  king,  as  at  once  the  feal 
of  his  felicity,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  national 
repofe,  by  the  profpe6t  which  it  afforded  of  heirs  to 
the  throne.     Henry  himfelf  arrived  foon  afterwards, 
in  the  equipage  and  habit  of  a   foldier.      Without  9^ 
waiting  for  a  renewal  of  the  nuptial  benediction,  hej^      ^ 
proceeded  immediately  to  confummate  his  marriage  ,  bwtes  his  e 
though  the  public  ceremony  of  his  nuptials  was  as;ain  "m.a™age 

r  i       r  11        •  i  i  r  ,,  iP  i      with  her. 

repeated  on  the  following  day,  and  followed  by  all  the 
exhibitions  of  fplendour  or  gaiety,  fuitable  to  the 
occafion  (3  6). 

The  negotiation  for  a  peace,  which  the  king  had  Negotiation 
declined  at  Chamberry,  was  revived  with  more  effi-  for  peac/» 

T  11-  .  f      ,  renewed. 

cacy  at  Lyons,  by  the   intervention  ot    the  legate, 
Aldobrandini,  in  conjunction  with  the  ambafTadors  of 
Savoy.    vAs  the  French  minifters  demanded  a  confi- 
derable  fum,  by  way  of  compenfation  for  the  ex-  Terms,  Of- 
pences  of  the  war;  the  province  of   Bugey,  toge-f'red* 
ther  with  the  diftri<5b  of  Valromey,  were  offered  by 


(36)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.   270  —  272.      De  Thou,  vol.   xiii.   p. 

57.      D'Aub. 
p.  666  —  679. 


.  , 

55*  —  56*'     Mezeray,  vol.  x.   p.  202,  203.      Sully,  vol.  5.  p.  457.      D'Aub. 
Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  479—481.      Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.   iii.   p. 


£hron.  Sept.  p.  181—191. 
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P'  Charles  .Emanuel  ;  who,  in  exchange  for  fome  de- 
pendencies  of  Provence,  contiguous  to  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Saluzzo,  added  like  wife  the  territory,  or  baili- 
wick of  Gex,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
In  confideration  of  thefe  important  cefiions,  toge- 
ther with  the  original  ftipulation  of  BrefTe,  Henry 
coniented  to  reflore  all  his  conquefts,   without  dif- 
mantling  any  of  the  fortrefles  ;  and  to  abandon  ta 
the  duke  of  Saluzzo,  the  primary  caufe  of  the  rup- 
ture.    But,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  preliminaries 
were  adjufted,  a  new  obftacle  arofe  to  retard  their  ac- 
Fort  st.  Ca-  complifhment.     At  the  felicitation  of  the  inhabitants 
SSJfe^"  pf  Geneva,  a  private  commiflion  had  been  iftued,  to 
deftroy  the  fortifications  of  fort  St.  Catherine  ;  and  as 
the  execution  was  entrufled  to  Rofny,  a  Hugonot, 
he  loft  not  an  inftant  in  demolifliing  fo  obnoxious  a 
citadel.     Mines  having  been  fprung  for  the  purpofe, 
it  was  completely  reduced  to.  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  and 
even  the  materials  compofing  it,  were  carried  off*  by 
the  Genevefe,    anxious    to  leave  no  veftige  of  its 
exiftence.     When  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
the  legate,  he  expreffed  the  utjnoft  indignation  at  an 
act,  which  he  not  only  affected  to  confider  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  principles  of  the  treaty,  but  as  an  indi- 
rect iniult  to  the  holy  fee  itfelf;  Geneva,  the  center 
and  afylum  of  herefy,  being  by  the  demolition  of  fort 
St.  Catherine,  emancipated  from  its  greateft  object 
t6oi.     of  apprehenfion.     The  conferences  were,  neverthe- 
january.    lefs,  refumed  after  fome  days,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
fe°snfj"n"    Savoyard  minifters  ;  who,  terrified  left  the  citadel  of 
funded.       Bourg  fhould  be  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate, 
befought  of  the  legate  to  terminate  the  bufinefs.    He 
complied  ;  when,  to  his  aftonifhment  and   concern, 
the  duke's   ambafiadors   produced  an  order,  prohi- 
biting them  from  figning,  without  further  directions. 
j7thjanu-  Vanquifhed,  at  length,  by  his  entreaties,    menaces, 
clnciufion  anc^  a^urances  °f  refponfibility,   they,  however,  af- 
o/pea«.°n  fixed  their  fignatures,  on  die  exprefs  condition,  that 

the 
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the  term  of  a  month  mould  be  allowed  to  their  fove- c  I*  A  p- 
reign,  in  which  to  lend  his  ratification  (37).  \~-J~-~> 

Henry,  conceiving  the  war  ended  by  this  agree-     l6o°-, 
ment,  quitted  Lyons  immediately;  leaving  the  queen V()uy  Afores" 
to  follow  him  to  the  capital,  by  flower  journies  :  buttoratify  ^ 
Charles  Emanuel,  and  the  count  de  Fuentes  were  far  reat^° 
from  acquiefcing  in  a  treaty,  which  they  regarded  as 
diihonourable  and  ruinous.     The  duke  had  not  re- 
nounced his  hopes  of  affiftance  from  Biron  ;  nor  was 
it  improbable  that  Philip  the  Third  might  be  induced 
to  enter  into  and  efpoufe  his  quarrel.     Bouvens  ftill 
held  out  in  the  citadel  of  Bourg ;  .and  Fuentes  acted 
in  concert  with  the  court  of  Turin.     All  thefe  ex*- 
pectations  were  fpeedily  extinguifhed  by  the  duke  of 
Lerma.     That  rninifter,  defirous  of  peace,  and  fee-  February, 
ing  the  fecurity  of  the  Milanefe  amply  guaranteed 
by  the  exclufion  of  the  French  from  Italy;  was  little 
affected  by  the  lofles,  or  ienfible  to  the  misfortunes, 
of  his  matter's  ally.     Biron  was  unable  to  carry  into  Caufcs, 
execution,  his  criminal  purpofes.     The  legate  loudly 
demanded  the  accomplifhment  of  a  negociation,  in  to  a 
which  his  own  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy ln  lt* 
lee,  were  deeply  interelied.     The  citadel  of  Bourg, 
reduced  to  extremities,  was  on  the  point  of  furren- 
dering  ;  and  Fuentes  could  extend  no  protection.  In 
thefe  diftrefsful  circumfiances,  the  duke,  after  ex- 
haufting  every  fubterfuge,  and  protracting  to  the  laft' 
moment,  reluctantly  ratified  the  treaty.     The  arti-  9th  March, 
cles  were  executed  on  both  fides,  with  fidelity  (38). 

If  we  coniider  its  effects  in  a  political  point  ofEffeasof 
view,  we  muft  admit,  that  they  were  equally  glori- the  treaty* 
ous  and  beneficial  to  France,  Henry  not  only  aug- 

(37)  Guichenorij  vol.  i.  p.  779—782.     De  Thou,  voi.  xiii.  n*  571 — 568. 

Matthieu,  vol.   ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  i — 31.     D'Aub.   Hift.  Gen.  vol.   iii.  p.  481 

486     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  203—207.    Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  458—460.    Chron.  Sept. 
p.  204 — 2n.  (38)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  782— 784.     De  Thou,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  568 — 572.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  207 — 210.    Matthieu,   vol.  ii.  Jiv.  iv. 
P.  31—39.     Chron.  Sept.  p.  zu,  212. 
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CHAP,  mented  the  luftre  of  his  arms,  and  the  fplendor  of 
his  reputation ;  but,  he  acquired  a  vail  and  valuable 
encreafe  of  territory.     The  two  provinces  of  BrefTe 
and  Bu^ey,  extending  near  thirty  leagues,  covered 
and  protected  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  antecedently 
was  liable  to  perpetual  infult  or  attack,  from  the  vi- 
Bcncficiaitocinity  of  Bourg.     Dauphine  and  Burgundy  derived 
France.       fimilar  advantages  from  the  acquifition.     The  king, 
became  mailer  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  pafTage  put  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Saone : 
he  facilitated  his  communication  with  Germany  and 
Switzerland ;    flraitened  the  county   of   Burgundy^ 
polTeiTed  by  Spain ;  and  rendered  himfelf  in  effecl:, 
as  well  as  in  name,  the  protestor  of  the  republic  of 
Geneva.     So  important   an   acceffion   of  dominion 
had  not  been  made,  fince  the  ieizure  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  by  Henry  the  Second ;  and  it  has  re- 
mained, during  near  two  centuries  which  have  fince 
elapfed,  irrevocably  annexed  to  France.  Henry  refigned, 
it  is  true,  the  only  entrance  left  him,  whereby  to  pe- 
'net rate  into  ftaly  ;  but,  when  we  reflect  on  the  un- 
happy termination  of  the  numerous  attempts  made 
to  fubjecl:  the  Milanefe  and  Naples,  that  renuncia- 
tion may  be  efheemecl  wife  and  falutary.     On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  Enranuel,   though  vanquiflied, 
betrayed,  and  abandoned,  yet  retained  the  original 
fubjecl  of  the  war.      Nor,    mufl  we  eiiimate  the 
marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  by  its  magnitude,  or  its  re- 
venue.    Its  fituation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin, 
the  accefs  which  it  opened  to  Piedmont,  and  the  faci- 
lity lent  by  it  to  invade  Italy ;  compenfated,  if  they 
did  not  overpay,  the  ceffion  of  a  much  more  exten- 
five  tracl  of  country.     Some  degree  of  honour  was 
fuppofed  to  accrue  even  from  a  conteil  however  un^ 
fortunate,  with  a  power  fo  much  fuperior  :  and  Lef- 
diguieres  fa'rcaftically  aflerted,  that  "  the  king  had 

"  negociated 
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*<  negociated  with  the  fpirit  of  a  merchant,  and  the  c  H^ 
"  duke  with  the  fpirit  of  a  prince  (39)." 

From  this  period,  to  the  clofe  of  Henry's  reign,  ^ 
during  more  than  nine  years,  France  prefents  a  fcene  me'nt  of T 
almoft  uninterrupted,  of  ferenity  and  profperity.  £ ? 
By  a  fmgular  and  rapid  tranfition,  a  kingdom  which 
had  for  near  half  a  century,  been  harraffed  by  do- 
meftic,  or  foreign  commotions,  paiTed  to  the  extreme 
of  repofe.  It  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  the 
Roman  world  under  Antoninus  Pius,  enjoyed  a  more 
aufpicious  calm,  or  a  more  unchequered  felicity,  than 
the  French  people  under  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
tranfient  clouds  which  arofe,  were  almoft  inftantly 
difperfed  by  his  wifdom,  or  diffipated  by  his  vigilance. 
All  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  parTed  amidft  the 
diverfions  of  a  magnificent  court,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  the 
purfuits  of  gallantry,  and,  however  incompatible, 
the  practices  of  devotion.  After  the  reception  of  the 
new  queen  at  Paris,  Henry  accompanied  her  on  a 
pious  excurfion  to  Orleans,  where  the  indulgences  March. 
granted  by  the  holy  fee  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  were 
^to  be  obtained.  Advancing  from  thence  to  Calais,  Henry  vifits 
attended  by  a  numerous  train,  his  prefence  on  that Calais* 
frontier  diffufed  the  utmoft  terror  throug;h  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  arch-duke  Albert,  occupied  in  the 
long,  and  uncertain  fiege  of  Oftend  ;  conlcious  that 
the  court  of  Madrid.had  given  the  king  fome  recent 
fubjects  of  complaint ;  and  apprehenfive  that  he 
anight  extend  affiftance  to  the  Dutch ;  diipatched  a 
nobleman  of  his  court,  to  compliment  the  French 
monarch.  But,  Henry's  views  and  attention  were 
directed  towards  England.  Elizabeth,  deiirous  of 
an  interview  with  a  prince  whofe  exploits  had  juftly 
rendered  him  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Europe, 

(39)  Gukhenon,  vol.  i.  p.  784,  785.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  39—41. 
Chron.  Sept.  p.  212,  413. 
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A  p-  repaired  to  Dover,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  thd 
conference,  defired.  Motives  of  caution,  or  of  po- 
^cy*  neverthelefs,  fruftrated  their  mutual  inclination; 
and  induced  the  king  to  diipatch  Rofny,  his  £onfi- 
dential  minifter,  to  ditcover  the  queen's  fecret  inten- 
tions relative  to  their  common  enemies  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  He  fulfilled,  the  commiffion,  and  car- 
ried back  to  his  matter  the  moft  pofitive  alfurances 
of  her  unalterable  hoflility  to  Spain,  and  of  her  de- 
fire  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  crown  of  France,  for 
the  purpofe  of  attacking  Philip  the  Third  in  every 
quarter  of  his  dominions  (40)* 

of  Delirous  of  difplaying  his  refpect  towards  fo  illuf- 
tri°us  anc*  **°  faithful  and"  ally,  Henry  "lent  over  Biron* 
at  the  head  of  a  iplendid  embafly,  to  the  court  of 
London.  Elizabeth  received  him  with  all  the  tefti- 
monies  of  perfbnal  coniideration^  due  to  a  man  whofe 
valour  had  niade  him  deiervedly  dear  to  his  fovereign, 
and  who  had  'rendered  the  moil  elfential  fer  vices  to 
the  ftate.  The  recent  execution  of  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
who  had  enjoyed  a  diflinguilhed  place  in  the  queen's 
affection,  and  who  had  expiated  his  rebellion  by  an 
ignominious  death  ;  might,  neverthelefs,  have  in- 
ftrufted  Biron  in  the  fatal  confequences  of  his  crimi- 
nal connexion  with  the  enemies  of  France,  if  he  had 
been  capable  of  profiting  by  example.  But,  his 
prefumptuoiis  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  and  'his 
implacable  refentment  of  the  fuppoied  indignities 
which  he  had  received  from  the  king,  induced  him 
to  continue  his  treafonable  practices  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  Fuentes.  Neither  the  adominitions,  the 
carelfes,  nor  the  benefits  of  Henry,  could  alter  his 
determination,  nor  avert  his  impending  deftruc- 
tion  (41). 

(40)  Sully,  vol.  i.  torn  ii.  p.  11—15.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  573,  an*  p. 
610.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  214  —  218.  Matthieu  vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  92,  93. 
(41)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  93  —  105.  De  Thou,  %ol.  xiii.  p.  6n,  612. 
Journal  d'Ken.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  286  —  289. 
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The  pregnancy  of  the  queen  of  France  had  beenc  HAP. 
long  announced  ;  and  the  king,  in  common  with  all  \^^j 
his  fubjects,  expected  with  the  utmoft  impatience,     l6oi- 
the  event.     Mary  of  Medecis,  after  a  long  and  pain-  J^Jjf the 
ful  labour,  gratified  the  hopes  of  the  nation,    and27thSe*pA 
gave  birth  to  a  fon,  who  afterwards  afcended  thetember. 
throne  by  the  name  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.     The 
French  people,  who,  during  more  than  forty  years, 
fince  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  had  not  beheld 
a  lineal  fuccefTor  to  the  crown,  exhibited  the  warmefl 
proofs  of  loyalty  and  affection,  on  fo  joyful  an  occa- 
lion.      The   king  himfelf  was  overcome   with   the 
emotions  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  of  lively  fa- 
tisfaction,  at  fight  of  a  Dauphin.     It  confirmed  the  . 
general  felicity,    flrengthened  the  government,  fup- 
prelfed  the  pretenfions  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  extinguished  the  expectations  of  the  feditious^or 
difaffe&ed  (42); 

Liberated  from  foreign  enemies,  Henry  had  leifiire  i^mai  re* 
to  infpect  the  ftate  of  his  dortiinions,  to  afcertain  its  su  a 
difeafes,  and  to  apply  the  necefTary  remedies.  Not 
lefs  vigilant  and  active  in  time  of  peace j  than  he  had 
been  intrepid  when  menaced  by  external  invafion^ 
his  views  embraced  every  object,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, or  to  augment,  the  national  prosperity.  The 
number  of  perfons  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  was  diminifhed;  and  fome"  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  to  juilice  thofe,  who  during  the  part 
commotions,  availing  thefnfelves  of  the  general  dif- 
treis,  had  arriafled  enormous  wealth,  by  every  fpe- 
cies  of  rapine  and  peculation.  A  tribunal  was  infti- 
tuted  for  enquiring  into,  and  trying1  the  offenders  : 
but,  fuch  was  their  power  and  iritereft,  that  they 
found  means  to  elude  the  puriuit ;  and  though  the 
experiment  was  renewed,  it  was  never  attended  with 

(42)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi'ii.  p.  649,  650.     Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  284, 
285.     Matthleu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  105 — 108.     Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  22- 
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c  H^A  P.  any  beneficial  confequences.  Sumptuary  laws  wefe 
v^^l^  ena&ed,  and  rigoroufly  enforced ;  while  meafures 
1601.  were  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  which  articles  a  very  pernicious  traffic  was 
carried  on  with  the  furrounding  countries.  The  ufe 
and  currency  of  foreign  coin,  which  was  circulated 
in  payments  and  commercial  tranfactiona,  at  a  higher 
value  than  that  of  France,  was  interdicted ;  and* 
notwithflanding  the  immediate  inconveniencies  or 
loffes  occafioned  by  the  prohibition,  they  were  com- 
penfated  by  its  eventual  benefits.  Ufury,  which  had, 
like  other  abufes,  grown  up  to  a  deftrudtive  height, 
was  reprefled ;  'and  the  rate  of  legal  intereft  wa3  li* 
inked  to  fix  and  one  quarter  per  cent  (43). 
Foreign  af-  Thefc  internal  regulations  did  not  diminifh  the 
fairs.  king's  attention  to  objects  of  more  enlarged  or  dif- 
tant  policy,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.  It  was 
of  the  higheft  importance,  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  .Swifs  cantons,  whofe  troops,  by  their  intrepidity 
and  fidelity,  had  on  various  occafions,  augmented 
the  glory,  and  even  preferved  the  exiftence  of  the 
monarchy.  During  the  period  of  anarchy  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  governors 
of  the  Milanefe,  availing  themfelves  of  the  bigotted 
adherence  of  the  five  fmaller  cantons  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  induced  them  to  contract  ftipendiary1 
engagements  with  the  court  of  Madrid.  Even  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Helvetic  union,  no  longer 
stat-  of  the  retained  by  the  powerful  operation  of  regular  and 
swifs  can.  conffiaot  fubfidics,  which  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
rendered  Henry  unable  to  remit ;  had  relaxed  in  their 
adherence  to  the  French  nation.  It  demanded  ta- 
lents, patience,  and  infmuation,  fupported  by  an 
ample  remittance  of  money  in  difcharge  of  arrears, 
to  obliterate  the  impreffion  made  by  the  agents  of 

(43)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  5v.  p.  135—143.    Mczeray,  rol.  x.  p  223— 
216,    Sul)y>  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  19—23. 

Philip 
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Philip  the  Third,  and  to  recal  the  Switzers  tb  their  CHAP. 
antient   connexion   with   France.      They   betrayed  i^J^j 
inuch  irrefoliition  in  their  diets,  and  long  declined,     1601. 
or  refufed  to  accede  to  a  new  treaty.     But,  the  ad- 
drefs  of   Henry's  minifters,   at  length   furmounted 
every  impediment ;  and  the  arrival  of  Biron  at  So- 
leurre,  completed  the  work.     His  high  reputation     i6o». 
and  acknowledged  valour ;  the  attachment  felt  for  the  Aiiian^re- 
memory  of  his  father,  marfhal  Biron,  who  had  always  ™^d  witi* 
exprefled  a  peculiar  affe&ion  for  the  Switzers ;  added1 
to  the  perfonal  merit  and  exertions  of  his  fon,  cemen- 
ted the  alliance.     It  was  renewed,  ndt  only  for  the 
king's  own  life,  but,  likewife*  for  that  of  the  Dau- 
phin.    We  rmift  cbnfefs,  that,  if  it  was  the  laft,  it 
was  not  among  the  leaf!  of  the  numerous  fervicesj 
rendered  by  Biron  to  the  crown  (44). 

Notwithffanding  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  Henry  received  continually  the  alarming 
intimations  of  feditious  defigns  or  machinations. 
The  interior  provinces  along  the  Loire,  as  well  as 
thofe  on  the  Garonne,  mamfeded  fyrriptorris  ap- 
proaching to  revolt.  Limoges,  and  Rocheile,  irri- 
tated at  the  continuance  of  forrie  fevere  and  unpopu- 
lar tables,  which  had  been  impofed  during  the*  war 
againii  Spain  ;  refifted  by  force  the  officers  appointed 
to  levy  them  in  the  king's  name.  It  was  apprehend-, 
ed,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  concealed  agents  of 
Philip  the  Third  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fomented 
thefe  difcontents,  which  menaced  a  civil  war.  Bi- 
ron, though  the  moft  illuftrious  and  defperate,  was, 
by  no  means,  the  only  confpirator.  The  Hugonots^ 
difcontentedj  alienated  from  Henry  fmce  his  abjura- 
tidn,  and  inflamed  by  violent,  or  artful  men,  fought 
for  foreign  protection  ;  and  meditated  to  ere&  a  ipe- 
cies  of  commonwealth  in  France,  of  which  the  queen 

(44)  Matthieu,  voL  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.   166—125,     Mesteray,  vol.  x.  p.  zig—i 
3131,     De  Thoii,  vol.  xit.  p.  106— -ic8. 

2  Of 
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c  P^A  p.  Of  England,  or  fome  of  the  princes  of  Germany, 
might  be  conftituted  the  chief.  Henry  de  la  Tour 
d'Auyergne,  whom  the  king's  partiality  and  friend-, 


1602.  , 

duL°ofthc  ftip  liad  raifed  from  the  rank  of  vilcount  Turenne, 
Bouillon,  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  duc'hy  of  Bouillon,  repaid 
his  benefactor  with  the  fame  ingratitude  as  Biron. 
Not  inferior  to  that  nobleman  in  courage,  he  was  far 
fuperior  to  him  in  capacity,  caution,  and  folidity  of 
judgment.  Attached  to  the  reformed  religion,  he  pof- 
fefled  great  influence  in  the  counfels  and  deliberations 
of  the  Proteflants  He  was  fupported  by  the  duke 
de  la  Tremouille,  another  of  the  Hugonot  leaders. 
Epemon.  The  court  itfelf  abounded  with  malcontents.  Eper- 
non,  reduced  to  a  comparative  flate  of  infignifkance, 
was  fecretly  difpofed  to  aid  an  infurrection,  though 
he  was  too  wife  to  facrifice  his  dignities,  poflefiions, 
and  life,  by  entering  into  any  pofitive  engagements 
with  fo  disjointed  a  party.  Charles  of  Valois,  count 
Count  of  of  Auvergne,  natural  fon  of  Charles  the  Ninth  by 
Auvergne.  Mary  Touchet,  and  uterine  brother  to  the  marchio- 
nefs  of  Verneuil,  was  one  of  the  accomplices.  His 
ferocity,  duplicity  and  perfidy,  rendered  Jiim  more 
dangerous  to  his  friends,,  than  to  his  enemies  ;  and 
his  love  of  life  prompted  him,  on  all  occafions,  to 
betray  the  projects,  in  which  he  had  precipitately 
engaged  (45). 

May.  Roufed  by  the  reiterated  advices  of  an  approach* 

ing,  and  imminent  mfurrection,  Henry  inflantly  re- 
HiJnr  re-  Pairec^  *°  *ne  fcene  of  danger.  After  vifiting  Blois 
pairs  to  Poi-  and  Tours,  he  advanced  to  Poitiers,  while  he  dif- 
patched  Rofny  to  Rochelle.  His  prefence,  vigilance, 
and  exertions,  fpeedily  diffipated  the  dorm,  and  re- 
ftored  fubmiflion  :  but,  the  apprehenfion  of  new  and 
fimilar  evils  arifing  in  other  quarters  of  his  domini- 
ons, determined  him  no  longer  to  delay  recurring  to 

(45)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  44,  45.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  V.  p.  237, 
23$.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  6j,  62. 
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the  ftrongeft  remedies,  in  ordei:  to  eradicate  fo  inve-  c  HVJA  p- 
terate  a  diftemper.     Confcious  that  lenity  and  cle-  <_ ^Lj 
mency  were  unequal  to  reclaiming  minds^  accuftomed     l6oa- 
to  confider  treafon  as  fcarcely  a  crime ;  and  aware, 
that  only  fome  fignal  example  and  fe verity  could  im- 
pofe  a  reftraint  on  a  turbulent  and  -factious  nobility, 
habituated  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  civil  war ;  he  re- 
folved  to  begin  with  Birpn.     The  treachery  of  La  La  Fin  re- 
Fin,  a  Burgundian  gentleman,  who  had  carried  oti™f^of 
his  negociations  at  Turin,  and  at  Milan,  had  already  Biron. 
put  the  king  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  evidence  requifite 
to  prove  his  guilt  in  the  moft  fatisfaclory  manner. 
This  man,  ruined  in  his  fortune,  deflitute  of  virtue 
or  principle,  and  offended  that  Biron  no  longer  treated 
him  with  the  fame  confidence  as  formerly,  had  re- 
tired to  his  own  eftate.    Terrified  at  the  idea  of  being 
feized  and  punifhed,  he  was  eafily  induced  by  an  ai- 
furance  of  pardon  and  protection,  to  repair  to  court ; 
where,  in  feveral  private  interviews  with  Henry  and 
his  miniflers,  he  revealed  every  circumftance  refpect- 
ing  the  confpiracy.     Even  the  papers  and  documents 
written  by  Biron,  which  that  infatuated  and  mifgui- 
ded  nobleman  conceived  that  La  Finrhad  deftroyed 
by  his  orders,  were  prefented  to  the  king.     He  was 
confirmed  in  his  fecurity  on  fo  material  a  point,  by 
the    proteftations   of   his   faithlefs   agent,    who   ac- 
quainted him,  that  in  the  various  conferences  and 
examinations  which  he  underwent,  no  circumftances 
tending  to  criminate  Biron  had  tranfpired.     Deluded 
by  thele  falfe  declarations  ;  confiding  in  the  honour  of 
La  Fin  ;  prefled  by  Henry  to  repair  to  court,  upon 
matters  of  public  concern ;  and  incapable  of  refill-  €~ 

ing  by  force,  it,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  the  king, 
irritated  at  his  delay,  fhould  march  into  Burgundy  ;  Biron  arrives 
Biron,  at  length,  reluftantly  quitted  Dijon,  and  ar- ac  court> 
rived  at  Fontainbleau  (46). 

(4.6)  Matthieu,  vol  ii.  liv.  v.  p.  256 — 264.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  65",  66. 
Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  2^1,  232,  and  p.  235 — 239.  Baffbmp.  vol»  i.  torn.  i.  p. 
57.  ChrOn.  Sept.  p.  285—289. 

Henry 
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'  received  him  with  teftimonies  c 
notwithftanding  his-  cold  and  arrogant  deportment ; 


'  *viA  **"  •   ^nry  received  him  with  teftimonies  of  regard, 


Tune  conve-ifations,  he  befought  of  Biron 

His  rectepti-  to  confefs  his  treasonable  pr^dtices,  and  affured  him 
on'  of  pardon  and  oblivion,  if  he  would  merit  it  by  a 

candid  difclofure  of  hi's  -feult..  But,  fuch  was  his 
credulous  reliance  oi\L,a  Fin,  and  fo  intoxicated  was 
he  with  his  own  pail  exploits  and  fervices  to  the 
crown,  that  he  perfifted  inflexibly  to  deny  the  char- 
ges, or  fufpicions  entertained  by  the  king.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  long,  and  fevere  conflict  with  himfelf, 
and  after  ineffectually  exhaufting  every  means  to  fof- 
ten  or  reclaim  him  ;  that  Henry  iffiied  orders  to  ar- 
reft  a  man,  whofe  valour  had  been  fo  inftrumental  to 
He  is  ar-  placing  him  on  the  throne.  Biron,  unprepared  for 
fuch  a  blow,  was  feized  as  he  quitted  the  royal  pre^ 
1  5th  June,  fence,  difarmed,  and  toon  afterwards  transferred,  with 
every  requifite  precaution,  to  Paris,  where  Roiny, 
governor  of  the  Baftile,  received  him  into  his  care. 
At  the  time  that  Vitry  arreftcd  Biron,  the  count  of 
Auvergne  was  in  a  fimilar  manner  put  into  confine-: 
ment,  and  conveyed  to  prifon  (47). 

ffis  trial.  The  trial  of  Biron  took  place  almoft  immediately 
Afterwards,  before  the  fiipreme  court  of  criminal  ju- 
dicature, the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  conducted 
with  the  utmoft  iblemnity,  and  with  all  poffible  at- 
tention to  the  dignity  of  the  prifoner.  His  guiit  was 
eftablimed  by  every  fpecies  of  evidence  ;  the  volun- 
tary confeflion  of  the  peribn  accufed;  the  depofitions 
of  La  Fin  and  of  Renaze,  another  accomplice;  and 
laflly,  by  'the  produftion  of  the  culprit's  letters  writ-" 
q^fence.  ten  with  his  own  hand.  In  extenuation,  if  not  ex- 
culpation of  thefe  charges,  Biron  urged,  that,  how- 
ever culpable  his  intentions,  they  had  never  patted 
the  limits  of  his  mind,  and  had  not  proceeded  to 


(47)  Sully,  vol.  I.  torn.  ii.  p.  48—50.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v.  p. 
z.     DC  Thou,  vol.  xiy.  p.  66  —  68.     Chron.  Sept,  p.  389—  igz. 
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a&ions.     He  pleaded  the  pardon  which  Henry  had  c  H  A  p. 
granted  him  at  Lyons,  foon  after  the  termination  of  v~-v~» 
the  war  with  Savoy  ;  when,  a&uated  by  remorfe,  he     l6oa- 
had  confeffed  his  criminal  connexions  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  ftate  ;  and  he  denied  his  having  renewed 
them  fubfequent  to  that  event.     The  teftimonies  of 
La  Fin  and  Renaze,  he  attempted  to  invalidate  j  and 
he  oppofed  to  his  fault,  a  life  palTed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  crown,  his  father's  loyalty  and  merits,  his  own 
body   covered  with   honourable  fears   and  wounds. 
With  loud  and  violent  imprecations,  he  repelled  the 
accufation  of  having  ever  meditated  any  defign  againft 
the  king's  life  j  and  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  clemen- 
cy of  a  prince,  who  was  not  only  diflinguimed  by 
that  virtue ;  but,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign, 
had  frequently  extended  his  forgivenefs  to  criminals 
of  a  far  more  heinous  defcriptiojn  than  himfelf.    The  Condemna- 
tribunal  unanimously  adjudged  him  to  lofe  his  head tlon* 
on  a  fcaffold,  in  the  "  Place  de  Greve,"  declared  his 
peerage  attainted,  and  his  poffeflions  confifcated  to 
the  crown  (48). 

A  fentence,  which  however  juft,  was  neverthelefs  Severity  of 
fo  fevere,  might  ftill  have  been  commuted,  or  alle-  the  kins* 
viated  by  the  king :  but  Henry,  on  this  lingle  occa- 
fion,  feems  to  have  been  infenfible  to  the  emotions 
of  companion .     He  rejected  every  fupplication  made 
in  Biron's  behalf,  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  only  changed  the  fcene  of  execution,  to 
the  court  of  the  Baftile.     Even  in  this  alteration, 
policy  had  a  greater  (hare  than  lenity  :  the  prifoner 
was  adored  by  the  foldiery  whom  he  had  fo  often 
conducted  to  victory  ;  and  the  public  fpe&acle  of  his 
death,  in  the  midft  of  a  populous  and  tumultuous 
Capital,  might  have  been  highly  dangerous.     In  the  Behaviour  of 
interval  between  his  condemnation  and  his  punifh- Biron- 

(48)  Journ.  d'Hsn.  IV.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  187—190.     Matthieu,  vol.  H.  liv.  v.  p. 
285— 3*9.    De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  72—01.     Chron.  Sept.  p.  292—307. 
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c  H^A  p.  ment,  and  ftill  more  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  lie 
i^^^j  betrayed  all  the  difordered  tranfports  of  a  furious, 
1602.     vindictive,  and  irritated  mind.     He  pafled  with  ra^ 
pid  tranfitions,  from  patience  and  forrow,  ^to  mena- 
ces, complaints,  and  every  expreflion  of  rage  againft 
his  accufers.     Such  was  the  violence  of  his  defpair, 
and  the  well-known  intrepidity  of  his  character,  that 
he  impreifed  with  terror  his  judges,  the  fpectators, 
and  the  executioner  himfelf.     It  became  neceflary  to 
footh,  and  to  gratify  him  in   fome  particulars,   in 
order  to  difpofe  and  induce  him  to  fubmit  quietly  to 
gift  July.    the  fentence  of  the  law.     Even  at  the  inflant  when 
his  head  was  about  to  be  feverecj.  from  his  body,  he 
loft  neither  his  prefence  of  mind,  nor  any  portion  of 
His  execu-  his  natural  ferocity.     He  threatened  to  ftrangle  the 
tbn.          executioner  with  his  own  hands,  if  he  prefumed  to 
approach,  or  to  touch  him  while  he  was  yet  alive  ;  and 
the  blow  which  terminated  his  exiftence,  was  antici- 
pated by  the  dexterity  of  the  minifter  of  juftice  (49). 
Reflexions       The  people,  and  even  many  perfons  of  incontefta- 
onthe  crime,  ble  loyalty  among  the  higher  orders,  manifefted  their 
il  regret  at  the  unhappy  concluflon  of  a  life,  which, 
however  forfeited,    had,    neverthelefs,    been   diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  moft  brilliant  fervices.     They  lamen- 
ted, that  the  firft  fovereign  in  ^urope,  poflerTed  of 
the  affection  of  his  fubjects,  victorious  over  foreign 
enemies,  and  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace,  mould 
deem  his  life  and  crown  infecure,-  unlefs  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  Biron.     They  thought  that  a  lefs  rigo- 
rous puniihment  might  have  been  equally  effectual ; 
and  that  he  might,  without  hazard,  have  either  re- 
ceived a  pardon,  or  expiated  his  offences  by  impri- 
fonment'.     If  it  is  difficult  to  blame  the  ieverity  of 
the  king,  it  is  equally  impoffible  not  to  admit,  that 

(49)  Journal  d'Heniy  IV.,  vol.  J.  p.  192—169.  Mezcray,  vol.  x.  p.  284— 
z$o.  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v.  p.  319—359.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  91—94. 
P'Aub  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  492-— 496.  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  50,  51. 
thrbn.  Septenn.  p.  308—315. 
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he  would  have  appeared  more  amiable  and  more  ex-  CHAP. 
alted,  in  pardoning,  than  in  condemning  his  unfor-  v^^^ 
tunate  and  culpable  fubje6t.  But,  Biron  had  ren-  *&>?• 
dered  himfelf  -peribnally  odious  to  his  fovereign.  The 
crimes  of  Bouillon,  Epernon,  and  Mayenne,  were 
political,  and  admitted  of  forgivenefs.  The  arro- 
gance of  Biron  had  wounded,  and  his  obdurate  per-t 
tinacity  had  irritated,  an  indulgent  matter.  Henry 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  a  haughty  and  implacable 
ipirit  :  he  knew  the  extent  of  Biron's  treasonable 
practices  with  Spain  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  his  ambition 
to  afcend  above  the  condition  of  a  fubject :  he  looked 
forward,  with  natural  and  wife  folicituden  to  the  po£- 
^ible  event  of  his  own  death,  and  the  diforders  inci- 
dent to  a  minority.  When  the  confiderations  of  a 
public  nature,  were  added  to  his  private  caufes  of 
refentment,  he  no  longer  hefitated  to  facrifice  one  in- 
dividual, to  the  fafety  of  his  family,  and  the'  tran- 
quillity of  France  (50). 

(50)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  93,  94.    Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  p,   199 — 201* 
phron.  Sept.  p.  317—32*. 
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Submffion  of  France,  to  Henry.  —  Duke  of  Bouillon  quifs 
the  kingdom.  —  Attempt  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  Ge- 
neva. —  Death  of  Elizabeth*  —  EmbaJJy  of  Rofny,  to. 
James  the  Firjt.  —  Treaty  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. —  Domejlic  events,  and  quarrels.  —  Internal  fer- 
mentation, and  intrigues.-  —  Policy,  and  condutt  of  the 
court  of  Madrid.  —  Conspiracy  of  the  marchionefs  of 
VernewL  —  Arrejl  of  the  principal  confpirators.  —  Sur- 
render of  Oft  end.  —  Affairs  of  Germany.  —  Trial  of  the 
count  of  Auvergne,  and  his  accomplices.  —  Henry  par- 
dons them.  —  Foreign  transactions.  —  Journey  of  the 
king,  to  Limoges.  —  Conspiracy  of  Met  -argues.  —  Pre- 
parations of  Henry,  for  war.  —  State  of  the  cabinet. 
-  —  March  of  the  king  to  Sedan.  —  Submiffion,  and  par-. 
don  of  Bouillon.  —  Tranquillity  of  France. 


CHAP.  fTpHE  example  of  feverity  exhibited  by  the  kingy 

^J™^    ^     in  the   feizure  and  execution  of  Biron,   was 

i6oz.     productive  of  the  moft  (alutary  and  beneficial  effects, 

£jg"ft>,  .   during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.     It  mftruded  the 

Erte&ofthe  o  11111  n 

rhy.  r  rench  nobility,  who  had  long  been  accuitomed  to 
regard  connexions  with  fovereign  princes,  as  neither 
criminal  nor  dangerous  ;  that  no  rank  nor  fervices, 
however  eminent,  could  protect  them  fro'm  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  treafon.  Even  beyond  the  limits  of 
France,  the  death  of  fo  illuftrious  a  culprit,  infpired 
caution,  if  not  terror  ;  and  impofed  a  reilraint  on 
the  machinations  of  the  courts  of  Turin  and  Madrid. 
The  embafladors  of  Philip,  and  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
joined  in  the  general  congratulations  to  Henry,  on 

the 
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the  difcovery  of  fo  alarming  a  confpiracy ;  and  were  CHAP. 
eager  to  difown,  in  the  names  of  their  refpective  prin-  u^Lj 
ces,  all  participation  in  die  guilt  of  Biron.     Fonte-     l6°2- 
nelles,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  convided  of  a  defign  %™^£ 
to  deliver  up  to  the  Spaniards  a  port  and  iiland  be-  27±  Sept/ 
longing  to  that  province,  in  the  vicinity  of  Breft,  was 
put  to  death  at  Paris,  with  every  circumftance  of 
ignominy.       Toward   all   the  other   individuals  in- 
volved in  the  late  projects,  Henry  extended  his  ac- 
cuftomed  clemency.     The  baron  de  Lux,  who  had 
fucceeded  to  La  Fin  in  the  confidence  of  Biron,  and 
who  alone  porTefied  the  fecret  of  his  lail  negociations 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Fuentes,  experienced  in 
its  full  extent,  the  generofity  of  the  king.     Having, 
on  the  aifurances  of  iafety  given  him,  repaired  to 
court,  and  made  an  ingenuous  difcloiure  of  every  cir- 
cumftance, he  received  ngt  only  a  pardon,  but,  a  con- 
firmation in  his  poft  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Bur-  H,nry  ^ 
gundy.     The  count  qf  Auvergne,  equally  criminal,  don*  AU- 
but,  more  fortunate  than  Biron,  was  liberated  fi^ 
the  Barbie,  after  a  fhort  confinement,  and  reinftated 
in  his  preceding  favour.     He  owed  ib  lignal  a  difplay 
of  lenity,  not  leis  to  the  tears  of  his  filter,  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Verneuil,  than  to  his  paternal  defcent 
from  the  houfe  of  Valois.     The  prince  of  Joinville, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  convicted  of  having  car- 
ried on  fome  treaibnable,  or  dangerous  intelligence 
with  the  emiflavies  of  Spain,  was  treated  with  fimilar 
indulgence.     Lavardin,  difpatched  by  Henry,  took  °f 
porTeffion   of  the  caftles  of  Dijon,   and  of  Beaune,  y 
without  refiftance ;  and  tranquillity  appeared  to  re- 
vive in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  (i). 

The  duke  of  Bouillon  alone,  more  terrified  at  the  condua  of 
fate  of  Biron,  than  encouraged  by  any  inftances  of Bouillon- 
mercy  mown  towards  others,  refufed  to  trufl  him- 

(i)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  324,  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  llv.  v.  p.  361—373.  De 
Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  94— 96,  and  p.  105.  Sully,  vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  53,  and  p» 
73—76,  Jo.urn.  d'Henry  I V.,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  203,  and  p.  204,  205. 

felf 
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to  ^e  k°nour>  or  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  friend- 
ihip  and  affection  of  the  king.  Neither  entreaties, 
1662.  expoflulations,  nor  menaces,  could  alter  his  refolu- 
tion.  He  retired  into  the  province  of  the  Limoufm, 
and  offered  to  fufomit  his  caufe  to  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunal  of  Cadres,  which  was  compofed  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Proteftants  in  equal  numbers  :  but,  that 
court  declining  to  interfere  in  an  affair  to  which  its  ju- 
.rifdiction  was  incompetent,  Bouillon  apprehenfive  of 
being  arrefted,  quitted  France,  and  took  refuge  at  Ge- 
Novemher.  jieva.  He  even  ventured  to  publifh  an  apology,  or  more 
kJng\Uom.theProPerty>  a  nianifefto,  juftificatory  of  his  innocence, 
and  conceived  in  terms  little  calculated  to  mollify  the 
refentment  of  Henry.  It  was  powerfully  fuflained 
by  the  intercefiion  of  the  Hugonots,  among  whom 
the  duke  occupied  a  diftinguifhed  place  ;  and  even 
by  the  applications  of  foreign-  princes  in  his  favour. 

Interc-flion,  r/..      «       ,  Lr    ..  j      r  i  •      • 

m  his  fa-  Elizabeth,  either  convinced  oi  his  innocence,  or  de- 
vour. firous,  in  his  perfon,  to  difplay  her  attachment  to 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  addreffed  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  his  behalf.  The  example  of  the  queen 
of  England,  was  imitated  by  the  elector  palatine  : 
but,  Henry  remained  inflexible,  and  exacted  the 
perfonal  fubmiflion  of  Bouillon,  previous  to  every  act 
pf  grace,  or  of  oblivion  on  the  part  of  the  crown  (2). 
The  gloom,  which  had  been  fpread  over  the  ca- 
Swifs  em-  pital  by  the  late  executions,  was  diflipated  by  the  ar- 
"va^  °^  ^  emt)au^a<^o;rs  deputed  by  the  thirteen  can- 
tons,  to  fwear  in  the  name  of  the  Helvetic  union,  to 
the  obfervance  of  the  treaties  recently  concluded. 
The  king,  on  an  occafion  fo  folemn  and  fo  happy, 
difplayed  at  o^ice,  the  utmoft  cordiality  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  his  treatment  of  the  deputies.  They  were 
regaled  by  the  miniflers,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  the  magiftrates,  during  their  flay  at  Paris,  and 

(2)  Hifl  dc  Bouillon,  vol.  ii.  p.  azi  —  265.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  96  —  105, 
and  p.  138  —  140.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  253,  254.  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v. 
p.  371.  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Chron.  Sept.  p.  324—-  326. 

difrniffed 
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Bifmifled  with  marks  of  bounty.     In  the  accomplifh-  CHAP. 
ment  of  an  alliance  which  attached  Switzerland  to 
France  by  the  clofeft  bounds  of  political  union,  the 
afcendancy  and  wiidom  of  Henry's  counfels  were  not 
lefs  manifefted,  than  the  vigour  of  his  arms  had  been 
exerted,  during  the-ihort  cont eft  with  Savoy.     The  Abie 
feeble  efforts,  or  timid  acquiefcence  of  the  court  of of  H?nry< 
Madrid,  while  fo  formidable  a  rival  was  annually  ac- 
quiring force,  amaflmg  treafures,  and  extending  in- 
fluence over  Europe ;  accufed  the  indolence,  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  duke  of  Lerma.     It  was  already  appa- 
rent that  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  badly  adminiftered, 
impoverifhed,  and  exhaufted,  could  no  longer  make 
thofe  efforts,  or  equip  thofe  fleets,  which  under  Phi- state  of 
lip  the  Second,  had  juftly  alarmed  every  furroundingSpain* 
(late.     Nor  could  the  Catholic  king  derive  any  affift- 
ance  from  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tcia,  which  in  the  perfon  of  RodoJph  the  Second, 
had  infenfibly  loft  all  confideration,  or  refpect.     Al- of  Flanders, 
bert  and  Ifabella,  ©ccupied  in  the  long  and  uncertain 
iiege  of  Oftend,  incapable  of  paying  the  numerous 
troops   requifite  to   maintain   hoftilities  againft  the 
Dutch,   and  oppofed  by  the  moft  active  general  of 
his  age,  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange ;  were  unable  to 
make  any  exertions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  adherence  of  Charles  Ernanuejto  Spain,  and  of  savoy, 
was  precarious ,  and  it  would  always  be  in  Henry's 
power  to  regain  his  friendfhip,  by  tempting  his  am- 
bition.    The  balance  of  power,  which  had  fo  long 
inclined  to  the  Spanifh  branch  of  Auftria,  began, 
though  inlenfibly,  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  France. 
It  only  required  a  few  years  of  internal  tranquillity, 
frugality,  and  attention  to  the  revenues,  to  render 
that  kingdom  the  arbitrefs  of  Europe. 

Defirousby  a  ftroke  of  vigour  and  policy,  to  repair  Attack  of 
the  breaches  made  in  his  dominions  during  the  late  Geneva- 
unfortunate  war,  the  duke  of  Savoy  meditated  ai> 
attack  upon  Geneva.      The  project  was  conceived 

with 
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°  *vn  P'  w*tn  ^°  mucn  ability,  concealed  with  fuch  eare,  and- 
\^^^j  finally  executed  with  fuch  fuccefs  till  the  very  mo- 
1602.     ment  of  its  entire  completion,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  city  to  his  obedience  appeared  to  be  infallible. 
It  was,  neverthelefs,   fruftrated  by  a  train  of  acci- 
dents, equally  fingular,  and  impufiible  to  have  been 

*zd  Dec.  averted  by  any  exertion  of  prudence,  or  valour.  The 
aflailants,  provided  with  every  weapon  or  inflrument 
that  could  facilitate  the  attempt,  conducted  by  offi- 
cers of  capacity,  and  fheltered  under  cover  of  the 
night,  approached  the  walls.  They  placed  the  lad- 
ders, afcended  them,  put  to  death  the  fentinel  with- 
out noife,  and  during  near  two  hours  were  matters  of 
the  place.  But,  the  alarm  being  at  length  given,  the 

ittiiifuc.  inhabitants  flew  to  arms.  The  Savoyards,  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  prevented  from  admitting  their 
companions  who  waited  without  the  gates,  and  con- 
fufed  by  the  darknefs  $  were  obliged  to  precipitate 
themfelves  from  the  battlements.  Thirteen  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  and  intrepid,  capitulated,  fword 
in  hand,  on  promife  of  life  and  fafety  :  but,  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  juflly  irritated,  compelled  the  ma- 

Savoyards,  giftrates  to  deliver  them  up  as  victims,  and  they  were 
'Strangled  on  the  enfuing  day*  Charles  Emanuel* 
who,  in  full  confidence  of  being  fpeedily  mailer  of 
Geneva,  had  advanced  to  a  village  only  a  league  difr 
tant  from  it,  returned  to  Turin,  covered  with  con- 
fulion.  In  his  letters  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  he  at- 
tempted to  colour  the  proceeding,  under  various 
pretences*  It  is,  neverthelefs,  difficult  to  juftify,  or 
even  to  palliate  an  enterprize,  undertaken  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  againft  a  republic,  inconteftably, 
though  not  fpecifically,  included  among  the  allies  of 
France,  and  guaranteed  by  the  two  recent  treaties,  at 

interpofition  Lyons  and  at  Vervins.     The  powerful  interpofition 

Henry.   Qf  j-jeniy^  wno  menaced  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  a 

renewal  of  hoflilities,  if  he  repeated  the  attack  on 

Geneva ;  and  the  meditaion  of  the  Helvetic  body, 

deeply 
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deeply  interefted  in  its  prefervation  j  produced  a  de-  c  Hv 
finitive  agreement  between  them,  in  the  enfuing  year. 
That  little  republic  (till  fubfifls  by  the  fame  protec- 
tion  :  nor  in  the  lapfe  of  near  two  centuries,  has  any 
defcendant  of  Charles  Emanuel,  though  the  princes 
of  his  family  have  been  eminent  for  ambition  and  ca- 
pacity, ever  ventured  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Geneva  by  force  (3). 

Hiftory,  which,  during  the  firft  nine  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  from  his  acceflion,  to 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  can  fcarcely  kkep  pace  with 
the  number  of  events  which  prefent  themfelves ;  finds 
an  equal  fterility  in  the  concluding  period,  between 
the  execution  of  Biron,  and  the  king's  affaffmation  by 
Ravaillac.  The  operations  of  war,  rapid,  decifive, 
and  piclurefque,  excite  a  more  lively  intereft,  and 
awaken  a  more  animated  attention,  than  regulations 
of  policy,  or  eftablilhments  of  domeftic  utility.  But,  vigilance 
the  activity  of  Henry,  which  had  been  called  out  gj 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  did  not  (lumber  in  the  fecu- 
rity  of  peace.  Attentive  to  avail  himfelf  of  every 
occafion  which  offered,  to  emancipate  the  crown  from 
its  dependance  on  the  nobility,  he  repaired  to  Metz, 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  court.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  important  city  and  citadel,  which  co- 
vered the  eaftern  frontier  towards  Lorrain  and  Ger^ 
many,  had  been  conferred  by  the  late  king,  on  his 
favourite^  Epernon,  who  placed  in  them  one  of  his 
own  devoted  adherents.  This  man,  profiting  6f  va- 
rious accidents,  had  not  only  in  a  great  meafure, 
thrown  off  all  fubmiffion  to  his  benefactor;  but,  he 
proceeded  to  exercife  a  violent  and  indefinite  autho- 
rity over  the  liberty,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  inha- 
oitants.  Epernon  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  ac-  &  acqui 
comrriodate  the  difference*  or  to  render  himfelf  maf-  feirwl 

Mew 

(3)  Matthieu,  vol.  iu  liv.  v.  p,  421—443.  Sully,  vol.  I.  tome  it.  p.  56. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  124— -lag.  Guichenon,  vol.  t  p.  737—789.  Chron. 
Sept.  p.  364—368. 

ter 
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°  *vif  P' ter  °^  t^ie  Cltadd>  was  compelled  to  be  a  pafilve  fpec- 
i^^~*  tator  °f  its  Surrender  to  the  king.     He  preferved  only 
x6°3-     the  nominal  government  of  Metz ;  the  efficient  com- 
mand being  given  to  Montigny,  one  of  the  mod  zea- 
lous of  the  royal  followers,    on   whofe  fidelity  and 
allegiance  Henry  knew  that  he  might  fecurely  con- 
fide (4). 

i4thMarch.  His  return  to  the  capital  was  accelerated  by  the 
EUzabe°th  unplea^ino  intelligence  of  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England.  That  illuftrious  princefs,  during 
a  reign  of  more  than  four  and  forty  years,  had  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  To  Henry,  at 
every  period,  whether  profperous,  or  adverfe,  fhe  had 
policy  of  extended  her  protection,  and  lent  her  afliftance.  In 
thatprm-  j-^g  two  arduous  fieges  of  Rouen,  and  of  Amiens, 
her  forces  had  ferved  with  diftinguifhed  valour ;  and 
even  after  the  abjuration  of  the  king  of  France,  Eli- 
zabeth, though  fhe  upbraided  and  condemned,  did 
not  defcrt  her  ally.  The  magnanimity,  policy,  and 
enlargement  of  mind>  common  to  them  both,  ce- 
mented their  friendfhip.  In  their  irreconcileable  en- 
mity to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  united  j  and  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  princes 
had  received  the  deepeft  wounds  from  the  hand  of 
Philip  the  Second.  Elizabeth  difdained  to  be  included 
in  that  treaty,  which,  only  five  years  before,  had  ter- 
minated the  long  war  between  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain.  She  continued  to  defolate  the  Spanifli 
monarchy  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  aid 
Her  union  the  Dutch  with  her  troops  and  treafures.  Heiiry,  by 
with  Henry,  [fog  medium  of  Rofny>  as  well  as  of  Biron,  whom  he 
fent  fuccefiively  to  the  court  of  England,  had  recently 
received  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  and  they  only  waited  for  a  convenient  occafion 

(4)  Chron.  Septen.  p.  382,  383.  Sully,  vol.  3.  tome  ii.  p.  84 — 86.  De 
Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  130,  131.  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.  p.  470 — 474.  Hift. 
4e  Epernon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 5 6— 265. 

of 
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of  attacking   Philip   the   Third,    with   their   united c 
ftrength(5). 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable     1603. 
an  ally,  was  encreafed  bv  his  uncertainty  relative  toAccefli°nof 

o  •     '         •  j  i     r»         r    i  f         Tames  the 

the  character,  intentions,  and  conduct  or  her  fuc-  Firit. 
t:efTor.  A  vail  and  important  revolution  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Europe  was  about  to  take  place,  by  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  James 
the  Firft  might  neither  inherit  the  talents,  nor  em- 
brace the  views  of  his  predecelTor.  Confined  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  North,  his  capacity  and  difpo- 
fition  were  very  imperfectly  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  dominions.  But,  many  circumftances 
led  to  apprehend,  that  he  might  purfue  a  lefs  glorious, 
as  well  as  a  lefs  judicious  fyftem  of  policy,  than  that 
of  Elizabeth.  He  had  hitherto  difplayed  neither  ap- 
titude, nor  ability  for  war  j  and  far  from  teing  dif- 
pofed  to  aid  the  united  provinces,  he  had  betrayed  a 
contrary  inclination  on  various  occaiions.  The  court  Expefla- 
of  Madrid  already  anticipated  with  joy  his  acceffion,  d°"? forme(l 

ir-ir  i  » °*  "lm- 

as  the  fignal  or  peace  between  the  two  crowns ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  Cecil,  who  prefided  fince  his 
father's  death,  in  the  counfels  of  England,  was  not 
averfe  to  fuch  a  meafure, ,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
fons(6). 

Impelled  by  confiderations  of  fuch  magnitude  andEmbaflyof 
importance,  Henry  determined  to  fend  an  ambafTador  Rofny' 
without  delay,  to  found  the  intentions  of  the  new 
king.     He  felected  for  a  charge,  at  once  fo  delicate 
and  fo  arduous,  the  minifter  •  whom  he  had  formerly 
employed  on  a  fimilar  errand  to  the  deceafed  queen* 
Rofny*  fuperintendent  of  the  finances,  was  a  fervant, 
on  whofe  capacky,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  he  could  not 
only  rely;  but,  whofe  perfon  arid   million,  he  welK 

(5)   Sully,  vol.   I.  tome  ii.  p.  86.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.   liv,  vi.  p.  488 — 508. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  i4Z — 148.  (6)  Hume,  Hift.  of  England,  voU 

vi.   p.  7.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  274. 

VOL.  HI.  R     -  knew, 
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CHAP,  knew,  would  be  rendered  acceptable  to  James,  frorri 

^    ^  their  common  adherence  to  the  Proteftant  religion* 
1603.     His  inftruclions,  framed  with  confummate  fkill,  errt- 

Objeasof   braced  every  propofition,  which  could  tend  to  cement 

*"  the  alliance  between  France  and  England ;  to  humble 

the  houfe  of  Auflria ;  and  to  reduce  the  dominions 

i3tb  June,  of  Philip  the  Third  to  narrower  limits.  The  emba£- 
fador  was  empowered  to  enlarge,  or  to  contract 
them,  as  he  fhould  find  it  expedient,  or  judicious. 

Hisrecep-   Rofny,  accompanied  by  a  fplended  train,  arrived  in 

*on>  London,  and  was  received  by  James  with  demon- 
ftrations  not  only  of  regard,  but,  of  the  warmed  at- 
tachment. In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, that,  able  ftatelman  moved  every  fpring,  and 
availed  himfelf  of  every  means,  by  which  the  object 
of  his  negotiation  could  be  facilitated,  or  accele- 
rated. He  awakened  the  fenfibility,  and  pointed  the 
attention  of  the  king,  to  the  inordinate  ambition, 
and  difproportionate  greatnefs  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 

Whegoti-  narch.  He  fliewed  the  eafe  with  which,  by  a  union 
of  their  forces  and  counfels,  fupported  by  the  kings 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Proteftant  princes  of 
the  empire  $  Henry  and  James  might  diffever  Milan, 
Naples,  and  the  other  detached  provinces  of  Spain, 
from  the  obedience  of  Philip.  To  his  arguments, 
he  added  every  flattering  eulogium,  and  every  gene- 
rous incentive,  calculated  to  propel  the  deliberations 
of  the  Scottifh  prince.  But,  he  was  not  long  in 
perceiving,  that  the  love  of  peace,  however  infecure 
or  inglorious,  was  James's  predominant  pafTion;  that 
pufillanimity,  inconflancy,  and  levity,  characterifed 
his  meafures  j  and  that  no  co-operation  of  energy  or 
duration  was  to  be  expected  from  fuch  a  government. 
He  wifely,  therefore,  limited  his  exertions  to  the  at- 
tainment of  more  practicable  objects  j  a  defenfive 
alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  fupport  of 
the  United*-  Provinces,  and  a  treaty  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  France  and  England,  if  attacked  by 
Spain.  To  thefe  propofitions,  James  lent  a  favou- 
rable 
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rable  ear,  and  gave  his  immediate  aflent.     Rofny  was  CHAP. 
difmiffed  with  testimonies  of  perfonal  efteem;  and  ^J^j 
received  by  Henry  on  his  return,  with  the  gratitude     1603. 
juftly  due  to  his  diftinguilhed  fervices(7).     It  was, 
neverthelefs,   apparent,  by  the   peace   fhortly  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  new  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Philip  the  Third,  that  James  had  determined 
to  adopt  a  policy  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  reign. 

While  Henry  directed  his  attention  to  conciliate  the  internal  re; 
friendship  of  England,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  every 
meafure  which  could  confirm  the  tranquillity,  or  aug- 
ment the  profperity  of  his  fubjects.  Manufactures, 
whether  of  nece/Tity*  or  of  tafte  ahd  refinement,  re- 
ceived a  liberal  encouragement.  The  fabrication 
filk,  which  Francis  the  Firft  had  attempted  to  intro- 
duce  among  the  French;  but,  which,  in  common turesoffll& 
with  many  other  ufeful  inventions;  had  difappeared 
during  the  civil  wars,  was  revived.  Silk-worms 
were  brought  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  into  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France ;  and  the  cultivation  of  mul- 
berry-trees, ib  requifite  for  the  nourilhment  of  thofe 
infects,  was  enjoined.  With  a  view  to  give  addi- 
tional energy  to  the  induftry  of  his  people,  the  fump- 
tliary  laws;  regulating;  and  reftraining  articles  of 
drefs,  were  annulled.  In  the  adoption  of  principles 
fo  enlarged,  the  king  ventured  to  oppofe  the  advice 
of  Rofny,  his  minifies  who  remonftrated  with  warmth 
againft  eftablifhtnents  calculated  to  enervate  the  French, 
and  to  deftroy  their  martial  originality  of  character. 
But,  Henry,  either  more  fagacious,  or  more  enter- 
prizing,  remained  inflexible ;  and  experience  juftified 
the  expanfion  of  his  views,  by  the  profits  derived 
from  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  which  he 
introduced  into  his  dominions  (8). 

.(7)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p>  89—165.  De  Thou*  vol.  xiv.  p.  151—153; 
Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.  p.  535—548.  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  6 — 8.  Mezeray, 
vol.  x.  p.  274 — 277.  Chron.  Sept.  p.  410 — 412.  (8)  Sully,  vol.  i.' 

tome  ii.  p.  180,   i8i«      Mezeray,  vol.   x.   p.   277— z8l.      MauhLu,  vol.   ii. 
liti  iv.  j>.  455—457.     Chron,  Sept.  p.  409,  410, 

R  2  The 
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The  profound  repofe,  enjoyed  by  France  at  this  , 
period,  neither  diminifhed   the  king's  vigilance  and 
circumfpection,    nor  exempted-  him,  in    iiis    private 
capacity*  ^om  a  variety  of  troubles.     He.  had   not 
Henry.       found  in-his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Medccis,  ^\\\  the 
domefiic  comforts    and   alleviations,    of   which  that 
union  is  capable,  when  cemented  by  mutual  efteem 
and  confidence.     If  the  fource  of  thefe  mifunder- 
flandings  was  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  queen,  a 
;      greater  portion  of  them  might  without  injuflke   be 
laid  to  the  account  of  Henry.     The  obftinacy,  cold- 
nefs,  jealoufy,  and  violence,  which  characterized  the 
Tufcan  princefs,  derived  their  origin  from  the  incon- 
His  amours,  ftancy  and  infidelity  of  her  hufband.     Far  from  re- 
forming his  conduct  as   he    advanced  in  years,  his 
amours  became  more  numerous.     He  fought  in  the 
animated  converfation,  wit,  and  gaiety  of  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Verneuil,  to  diffipate  the  dullnefs,  or  to 
obliterate  the  vexation,    which  he   found   at  home. 
That  infolent  and  artful  female,  did  not  fcruple  to 
level  the  fevered  fhafts  of  fatire  or  of  malevolent  ri- 
dicule, againft  the  queen  herfelf.     Neither  the  ex- 
traction,   the   perfonal  defects,    nor   the   intellectual 
weaknefTes  of  Mary,  were  fpared  on  thefe  occafions. 
Marchionefs  All  the  expreflions  of  the  marchionefs  were  reported 
of  Verneuilt  with  exaggeration  to  her  rival,  by  the  fpies,  or  emif- 
Conchim,    faries  whom  fhe  retained.     Two  Florentines,  Con- 
Gaiigai°.nora  criino  Conchini,  and  Leonora  Galigai,  who  became 
unhappily,  in  the  fequel,  too  famous  in  the  hiftory  of 
France,  divided  the  affections  of  that  princefs.    They 
embittered  the  caufes  of  her  uneafmefs,  alienated  her 
from  the  king,  and  infpired  her  with  projects  of  ven- 
geance againft  the  perfon  who  molefted  her  repofe. 
Henry,    weak,    irrefolute,    and  almoft  timid   in  his 
family,    neither   punifhed,    nor   removed    from    the 
queen's-  prefence,    the   authors  of  their  mutual  dif- 
•  cord.     They  even  continued  to  augment  in  their  in- 
fluence,   as  well  as  in  their  power  and  arrogance, 

during 
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during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  •  The  Louvre  be-  c 
came  a  fcene  of  perpetual  ftrife,  and  of  indecent  al- 
tercation ;  the  publicity  of  which,  diminifhed  the  re- 
fpect  and  veneration  felt  for  a  prince,  fo  illuftrious  in 
his  public  capacity.  Scarcely  could  the  interpofition, 
or  mediation  of  the  minifters,  eftablilh,  from  time  to 
time,  a  frail  reconciliation,  perpetually  fucceeded  by 
new,  and  more  inveterate  difputes(9). 

Nor  did  Henry  experience  in  his  family  alone,  the  Maicon- 
difquietudes  annexed  to  the  condition  of  man  $  and  totents%- 
which  kings  are  more  expofed,  in  proportion  to  their 
elevation.      The  court  and   kingdom,    teemed  with 
malcontents  of  every  defcriptiori.      He   was  com- count  of 
pelled  to  tolerate  the  infolence  of  the  count  of  Soil-  Soiir°ns' 
fons,  and  even  to  interpofe  his  authority,  in  order  to 
fulpend,  or  avert  the  effects  of  that  prince's  enmity  to 
Rofny,    which   revived  on   the    flighted,    and    moil 
groundlefs  pretences  (10).      With  Epernon  he  wasEpemon. 
involved  in  perpetual  quarrels,  refpecling  the  patro- 
nage and  prerogatives  annexed  to  his  office  of  colo- 
nel-general of  the  French  infantry:  a  poft,  which 
the  improvident  folly  of  Henry  the  Third  had  ren- 
dered almoft  independent  of  the  crown.    That  haughty 
favourite  appeared,  on  various  occafions,  to  be^dif- 
pofed  to  take  up  arms ;  and  he  even  ventured   to 
retire,  with  intentions  the  moft  hoftile,  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Angouleme :  his  apprehenfions,  neverthe- 
lefs,  reflrained  him  from,  proceeding  to  extremities, 
and  induced  him  to  repair  his  fault  by  a  voluntary 
fubmiffibn(n).     The  Hugonots  demanded  the  un-TheHugo- 
ceafing  vigilance  of  government,  to  watch  their  mo-  notlead«rs- 
tions,  and  to   anticipate,   or  frudrate   their  defigns. 
Bouillon,  though  in  a  fpecies  of  exile,  was  Hill  for- 
midable; and  La  Tremouille  excited  dangerous  in- 
trigues in  Poitou.     Lefdiguieres,  du  Pleflis  Mornay, 

(9)  Sully,   vol.  i.  tome   ii.   p.  43,  44.      Mezeray,  vol.   x.    p.   282,  and  p.    > 
298—300.     Amours  d'Henry  IV.,  p.  71 — 76.  (10)  Sally,  vol.  i.  tome 

ii.  p.  177— 179.  (u)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  283,  284. 
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P  VIL  P' anc*  ^  Ot^er  P*"oteftant  chiefs,  were  either  difcon? 

<^- ^1^  tented,  or  deftitute  of  attachment  towards  a  prince, 

1603.     Wh0  hacj  abandoned  their  party  and  perfuafion.     Pro- 

°ftJ°br*,J  pofitions  of  a  nature  highly  offenfive  to  the  perfon  and 

Synods, held  *,.  .     .  r     ,  .     '        '  /,.  /       „.    .     . 

bytheiro-  dignity  or  the  reigning  pope,  Clement  the  Eighth, 
as  wejj  as  to  the  pontifical  character  and  office,  had 
been  agitated  and  adopted,  in  one  of  their  fynods, 
held  at  Gap,  a  town  in  Dauphine.  They  had  even 
arrogated  in  the  affembly,  a  right  which  feemed  to  be 
^compatible  with  the  fubjection  due  to  the  crown,  by 
admitting  and  giving  audience,  not  only  to  delegates 
from  the  Proteftant  churches  within  the  kingdom ; 
but  to  embaflfadors,  deputed  by  foreign  powers  (12). 
With  a  view  to  counteract  thefe  machinations,  and  to 
balance  the  credit  of  La  Tremayille  in  Poitou,  a 
province  of  great  extent,  in  which  the  Hugonots 
were  numerous ;  the  king  conferred  the  government 

December,  of  it  on  Rofny.  He  already  pofterTed  many  of  the 
higheft  offices  of  (late,  befides  the  fuperintendence 
of  the  finances ;  and  Henry,  who  repofed  an  unli- 
mited confidence  in  his  talents  and  fidelity,  raifed  him 
foon  afterwards  to  the  fummit  of  honours,  by  creat- 
ing him  duke  of  Sully  (13). 
1604.  If  the  exhaufted  condition,  of  the  Spanish  mo- 

Commercial  narchy,  and  the  incapacity  of  its  fovereign,  prevented 
with  an  °Pen  ruPture  between  the  two  crowns,  it  could  not 
fufpend  the  fecret  effects  of  the  animofity  of  the 
court  of  Madrid.  Continual  occafions  of  jealoufy 
and  difpute,  commercial,  or  political,  prefented 
themfelves.  Henry  continued  to  aid  the  United 
Provinces  with  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  peace  concluded  at  Vervins.  Philip 
having  impofed  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  articles  of  merchandize  belonging  to 
France,  in  which  prohibition  he  was  imitated  by  the 

(12)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.  p.  596—604.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p;  157— 
160.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  184 — 288.  Sully,  vol,  i.  tome  ii.  p.  183,  184. 
(13)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  187—189. 

arch- 
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arch-duke  Albert  ;  the  king,  'irritated  at  a  meafure  fo  c  ^A  p- 
injurious  to  his  fubjedts,  interdicted  by  an  edict,  all 
communication  whatfoever  with  Spain,  or  Flanders. 
He  even  perfifted  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  his  own  people,  and  the  indirect  menaces 
of"  the  duke  of  Lerma.  Mutual  43eceffity,  and  the 
diftrefs,  occafioned  by  the  fufpenfion  of  every  fpecies  datlon  of  ' 
of  commercial  intercourfe,  induced  the  two  powers, 
at  length,  to  fubmit  to  the  Papal  arbitration.  The 
prohibitions  were  taken  off,  and  trade  revived  be- 
tween their  refpective  fubjects(i4).  Unable*  fmce 
the  difcovery  and  punjfhment'of  Biron's  confpiracy, 
to  induce  any  of  the  great  nobility  to  renew  a  fimilar 
correfpondence,  the  Spanifh  minifter  did  not  neglect 
the  inferior  inftruments  of  treafon,  A  young  man,  Affair  of 
named  L/Hofte,  who  rilled  a  confidential  fituation  L  Hofte* 
in  the  office  of  Villeroy,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  foreign 
affairs;  corrupted  by  a  confiderable  fum,  betrayed 
the  moft  important  fecrets  of  the  department,  to 
Zuniga,  the  embaffador  of  the  Catholic  king.  Being 
at  length  difcovered,  he  fled,  and  had  already  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Marne,  near  La  Ferte,  on  his  way 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  when  he  was  overtaken  ;  24*  April. 
and  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his  paflage,  he  peri(hedHlsdeath' 
in  the  river.  His  body,  brought  to  Paris,  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  horfes,  Villeroy  himfelf  narrowly 
efcaped  difgrace  and  difmiffion  for  the  crime  of  his 
clerk,  in  whom  he  had  confided  with  too  implicit  fe- 
curity:  but,  the  difficulty  of  replacing  him  with  -a 
fucceffor  of  equal  talents,  foon  obliterated  the  tranf- 
aclion,  and  reflored  him  to  favour  (15), 

Henry  was  fenfibly  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
fifter,  Catherine,  duchefs  of  Bar,  which  took  place 


Verneuil. 

(14)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  263—265.  Matthieu,  voi.  ii.  liv.  vii.  p.  659. 
«—  661,  and  p.  77*—  775-  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  218,  and  p.  223,  224. 
Chron.  Sept.  p.  452  —  455,  and  p.  498  —  500.  (15)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv. 

p.  318  —  320.     Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  210  —  217.     Mezeray,  vol.    x.  p.  294 
--297.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vii.  p.  661  —  668.     Chron.  Sepi.  p.  465  —  476. 

at 
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c  **  A  P;  at  tnis  time,  without  iffue.  But,  his  emotions  were 
foon  transferred  to  another  fource  of  uneafinefs,  at 
once  more  painful  and  more  alarming,  which  origi- 
nated in  his  licentious  amours.  Henrietta  d'Entra- 
gues,  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  though  fruftrated  in 
her  views  of  afcending  the  throne,  by  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Medecis ;  yet,  continued  to  carry 
on  with  him  a  commerce  of  gallantry,  and  to  occupy 
a  diftinguifhed  place  in  his  affections.  She  had  even 
produced  him  a  fon,  whom  he  had  owned,  and  pub- 
licly legitimated  (i 6).  Such  was  her  audacity,  that 
Ihe  did  not  hefitate  to  affert  on  various  occafions, 
that  his  union  wkff  the  queen  was  invalid,  their  ilTue 
incapable  of  wearing  the  crown,  and  her  own  title  to 
the  rank  and  prerogatives  of  his  wife,  indifputa- 
ble(i7).  Neither  menaces,  nor  offers,  however 
advantageous,  could  prevail  on  her  to  reftore  the 
ses  of  it.  paper  which  Henry  had  given  her,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Rofny,  as  the  price  of  her  honour  -,  and 
which  fhe  preferved  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  care, 
and  with  a  variety  of  precautions.  Confcious  of  the 
influence  which  her  perfonal  beauty,  and  the  charms 
of  her  fociety,  had  enabled  her  to  obtain  over  the 
king,  ihe  abufed  it  by  perpetual  acts  of  infolence, 
and  of  infidelity-  Stimulating  his  rjaflion  by  affected 
fcruples,  by  coquetry,  and  refufals,  fhe  maintained 
her  empire  over  him,  in  defiance  of  himfelf,  of  the 
remonftrances  of  his  minifters,  and  of  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  own  mind ;  nor  was  fhe  ever  more  fecure 
of  retaining  him,  than  at  the  moment  when  their 
final  feparation  appeared  to  be  imminent  and  ine- 
vitable (i  8). 

(16)   De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  129,  130*     Amours  d'HenryJV.,  p.  75*  7^. 

(17)  De  Thou,    vol.  xiv.   p.   321.       Sully,    vol.    i.    tome  ii.    p.   204,  205. 

(18)  Cabinet  (T-Henry  IV.,  par  d'Anquetil,  vol.  i.  p.  92—94?  and  p.  171,  i/a» 
Amours  d'Henry  IV.,  p,  72—76. 

Mary 
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Mary  of  Medecis,  incenfed  at  her  temerity,  and  CHAP. 
alarmed  at  her  pretenfions,  infifled  with  importunity,  ^^j 
that  the  promife  of  marriage  which  Henry  had  given      '604. 
her,  fhould  be  reftimed.     The  demand  only  ferved  Erf a£ue* 

.      .  ,  .    .  ...  .  .        reltores  the 

to  irritate,  and  to  drive  to  extremities  the  marchio- 

nefs.     Her  father,  neverthelefs,  on  receiving  a  fum 

of  money  not  far  Ihort  of  nine  thoufand  pounds  iter- 

ling,  and  a  promife   of  the   dignity  of  marfhal  ofter- 

France,  prefented  a  paper,  which  he  declared  to  be 

the  original.     It  was  delivered  to  the  king,  in  pre-2djuiy, 

fence  of  various  princes  of  the  blood,  and  officers  of 

flate,  who  witnefled  its  identity  by  ah  acl:  drawn  up 

for  that  purpofe.    The  queen's  apprehenfion,  calmed 

by  the .  reftitution  of  an  engagement,    which  might 

have  been  converted  to  purpofes  the  molt  injurious  to 

herfelf  and  her  children,  fubfided  •>  and  a  temporary 

tranquillity  fucceeded  to  the  late  violent  agitation  in 

the  court  (19).     But,  Henry  had  fpeedily  reafon  to  she -deter- 

repent  of  having  exafperated  a  haughty  and  vinclic-  mines  oa 

.  r  •   i        •     *n       •         11  •      •        •     i  revenge. 

tive  woman,  neither  reltrained  by  principle,  nor  by 
affection,  from  feeking  to  revenge  the  infult  offered 
to  her  pride.  Her  brother,  the  count  of  Auvergne, 
though  recently  liberated  from  confinement,  and  in- 
debted for  his  pardon  to  the  clemency  of  the  king, 
yet  lent  his  afiiftance  to  all  her  projects.  Fnfncis  de  Projefts,  to 
Balzac  d'Entragues,  her  father,  deeply  wounded  by 
the  paft  difhonour  of  his  family,  and  ftill  more,  by 
Henry's  attempts  to  feduce  his  fecond  daughter/  not 
only  entered  into  the  general  confpiracy,  but,  appears 
to  have  meditated  defigns,  levelled  perfonally  againfl 
his  life.  He  even  ventured  to  attack  his  fovereign  in 
one  of  thofe  nocturnal  expeditions  which  Henry  un- 
dertook to  gratify  his  pafllons;  and  from  which  he 
extricated  himfelf  only  by  valour  and  good  fortune.  " 
The  greateft  prince  in  Europe,  the  hero  of  his  age, 

(19)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  310,   321.      Cabinet  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  iyS 
-r-j3o.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.   p.  300,  301,    Sully,  vol.  i-  tome  ii.  p.  248,  249. 

had 
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C  *vn  p' h^  nearly  fallen  a  facrifice  to  his  indecent  purfuit  of 

i^v-^j  pleafures,    equally  unbecoming  his  ftation,    and  his 

1604.     period  of  life.     Hiftory  vainly  attempts  to  draw  a 

veil  over  thefe  excefles,  which  involuntarily  diminifli 

our  veneration  for  Henry  the  Fourth  (20). 

The 

(20)  Cabinet  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  5.  p.  180 — 185.  Memorie  recondite  de  Vit- 
torio  Siri.  iv.  partie,  p.  292.  Le  Laboureur  fur  Caftelnau,  vol.  ii.  p.  600— 
603.  Journ.  d'Hen.  JV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  56.  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vii.  p.  796, 
Memoires  d'Amelot  de  la  Houflaye,  arcic.  "  Entragues." 

There  is  not  any  trarifaclion  of  the  French  hiftory,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the 
family  of  Bourbon,  perplexed  with  fuch  doubts,  or  involved  in  fuch  obfcurity, 
as  the  confpiracy  of  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil.  The  contemporary  writers 
were  either  ignorant  of  the  particulars,  or,  they  did  not  venture  to  difclofe  them,, 
from  obvious  motives  of  delicacy  and  caution.  De  Thou  confines  himfelf  to 
eircumftances,  from  their  nature  univerfally  known.  Matthieu  ftops  fhort,  and 
declares,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  fubjects  to  raife  the  veil,  which  conceals  the 
myfterious  fecrets  of  the  fovereign.  He  minutely  relates  the  feizure  of  the  count 
of  Auvergne  ;  but,  he  prefumes  not  to  enquire  into,  nor  to  account  for  its  caufe. 
Baflbmpierre  give$  no  lights ;  nor  do  we  find  in  the  tf  Amours  d'Henry  IV." 
written  by  Margaret  of  Guife,  princefs  of  Conti,  any  folution  of  the  enigma. 
The  "  Journal  d'Henry  IV."  is  limited  to  judicial  fafts,  of  general  notoriety. 
Only  fliort  and  detached  fragments  are  to  be  gleaned  from  Sully.  In  the  "  Me- 
*'  morie  recondite,"  of  Vittorio  Siri,  there  is  a  confiderable  detail  :  but,  it  is 
embarrafTed,  confufed,  and  contradictory.  The  "  Chronologic  feptenaire"  of 
Cayet,  goes  only  to  the  end  of  the  year  1604.  The  nature  and  genius  of  Me- 
zeray's  hiftory,  did  not  allow  him  to  defcend  to  minute  narrations  of  any  kind  ; 
and  he  wrote  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  fixty  years  after  the  facls.  D'Anque- 
til,  in  his  tf  Cabinet  d'Henry  IV."  has,  with  great  labour,  endeavoured  to  col- 
left,  to  arrange,  and  to  compare,  all  the  different  accounts  of  this  plot.  Yet, 
he  confefles  his  inability  to  difcrimmate,  orafcertain  the  truth.  He  feems  even 
either  never  to  have  feen,  or  to  have  omitted  to  mention  one  of  the  moft  cuiious 
and  entertaining  documents  to  be  found  in  any  author  j  namely,  the  relation  of 
the  capture  of  the  count  d'Entragues,  by  the  provoft  Defunclis,  in  the  caftle  of 
Marcouflis.  We  are  indebted  for  it,  to  the  diligence  of  *'  Le  Laboureur  fur 
*'  Caftelnau  j"  and  the  piece  carries  in  every  line,  the  moft  genuine  marks  of 
authenticity.  It  appears  from  thence,  beyond  a  quettion,  that  d'Entragues  did 
not  deliver  to  the  king  the  original  promife  of  marriage,  given  to  his  daughter. 
That  engagement,  in  Henry's  own  hand  writing,  was  found  by  Lomenie,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  fent  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe.  We  may  judge  of  the  importance 
annexed  to  it,  by  the  precautions  taken  for  its  prcfervation.  Lomenie  discovered 
it  in  a  glafs  bottle,  fealed  ;  within  a  fecond  glafs  bottle,  laid  upon  cotton,  and 
clofed  up  in  a  wall  of  one  of  the  apartments^  at  Marcouflis.  He  brought  it  to 
the  king.  The  treaty  between  Philip  the  Third  and  the  confpirators,  the  cypher 
ufed  in  their  correfpondence,  and  various  other  letters,  were,  likewife,  difco- 
vcred  at  Marcouffis. 

The  attempt  of  the  count  d'Entragues,  to  kill  the  king  in  the  foreft  of  Ver- 
neuil, when  going  difguifed  to  find  his  youngeft  daughter;  is  not  one  of  the  leaft 
wonderful,  or  ftrange  events,  of  the  confpiracy.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
did  attack  him,  and  that  Henry  only  efcaped  by  vigour  and  addrefs.  Fifteen  men 
were  (rationed  in  different  parts  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  intercept  and  murder 
him.  Some  of  them,  he  avoided,  without  knowing  it :  his  horfe,  and  his  cou- 
rage 
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The  three  principal  confpirators,  in  repeated  con-  c  A  P. 
ferences  with  Taxis  and  Zuniga,  fucceffively  embaf- 
fadors  from  the  Catholic  king  to  the  court  of  France, 
laid  open  their  intentions,  and  demanded  the  power- 
ful  co-operation  of  Spain.  Philip,  charmed  to  find  the  Third, 
an  occafion  of  wounding  the  private  peace,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  endangered  the  crowrf  of  his  inve- 
terate enemy,  complied  with  all  their  requifmons. 
He  ftipulated  on  oath,  that  if  the  marchionefs  would 
deliver  up  to  him  her  fon  by  Henry,  the  child  fhould 
be  immediately  acknowledged  Dauphin,  and  heir  to 
the  French  throne.  It  was  likewife  added,  that  five 
fortrefles  in  Portugal  fhould  be  ceded  to  him  as  places 
of  fecurity,  together  with  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  an  afylum 
for  his  mother.  Appointments,  pecuniary  and  mili-  with  the 
tary,  of  magnitude- and  of  truft,  were  agreed  to  be confpirators" 
given  to  the  counts  of  Auvergne  and  of  Entragues. 
At  the  fame  time,  an  invafion  was  to  be  made  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  Provence;  by  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  in  Burgundy ;  and  by  Spinola,  in  Cham- 
pagne. In  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  concealed 
adherents  were  afierted  to  be  ready  at  a  proper  mo- 
ment, to  appear  and  aid  the  infurgents.  The  count 
of  Auvergne  repaired  immediately  to  the  province 
of  that  name,  fhuated  in  the  centre  of  France  j  where 
his  influence,  authority,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  family  of  Valois,  from  which  he 
iprung,  would  enable  him  to  excite  a  dangerous  in- 

rage  enabled  him  to  difperfe  the  others.  Even  after  this  efcape,  d'Entragues 
compelled  his  youngeft  daughter  to  give  him  an  appointment  in  a  folitary  place, 
where  it  was  intended  to  have  aflaflinated  him  :  but,  though  (he  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  her  father's  commands,  /he  took  care  to  warn  the  king  of  his  dan- 
ger. None  of  thefe  facts  came  forward  on  the  trial }  and  it  became  equally  an 
object  to  Henry,  to  the  marcliionefs,  and  to  the  count  d'Entragues,  to  bury  them 
in  the  deepeil  oblivion.  All  the  documents  and  p;oofs,  tending  to  throw  light 
upon  it,  were  carefully  fupprefled. 

furrection. 
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CHAP,  furreftion.     Only  a  favourable  opportunity  was  want- 
i^lij  ing,  to  carry  thefe  projects  into  execution (21). 

1604.          It  was  difficult-long  to  conceal  a  plot  of  fuch  mag- 
Henry  dif-  nitude  and  extent,  from  the  vigilance  of  Henry  and 

covers  the      .   .  --n  A         •  11  r 

jtot.  nis  mmifters.  An  intercepted  letter  of  the  count  of 
Auvergne  to  one  of  his  friends,  conveyed  the  firft  in- 
telligence of  it,  and  exdted  fo  much  alarm,  as  to  in- 
duce the  king  to  command  his  attendance  at  court 
without  delay.  Terrified  at  fuch  a  fummons,  con- 
fcious  of  his  guilt,  and  expecting  to  be  again  im- 
mured in  the  fame  prifon ;  he  invented  continual  pre- 
texts, to  account  for  his  not  complying  with  the 
order.1  After  vainly  expecting  him  during  a  confi- 
derable  time,  meafures  were,  therefore*  taken  to  feize 
his  perfon.  But,  fo  unremitting  was  his  circumfpec- 
tion,  that  it  required  equal  dexterity  and  courage  to 
fecure  him,  without  coming  to  the  laft  extremities. 
Seizure  of  Every  obftacle  was,  neverthelefs,  furmounted  by  the 
AuveTne^  fato&P$kj  anc^  addrefs  of  two  officers,  d'Eurre  and 
September.  Nercftang,  who,  having  approached  him  under  pre- 
tence of  refpect,  unhorfed,  difarmed,  and  made  him 
prifoner.  He  was  conducted,  with  the  greateft  pre- 
cautions, to  Paris,  and  confined  anew  in  the  Baftile, 
where  he  occupied  the  apartment  lately  inhabited  by 
- Biron.  Entragues,  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  was 
.  arrefted  at  his  caftle  of  Malefherbes,  and  committed 
to  the  prifon  of  the  cc  Conciergerie,"  in  the  "  Pa- 
<c  lais ;"  a  place  become,  unhappily,  but  too  famous 
*  in  the  annals  of  the  prefent  age,  as  the  laft  ftage  of 
the  imprifonment  and  fufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Antonietta,  queen  of  France.  'The  marchio- 
nefs  of  Verneuil,  treated  with  more  diftin£tion  than 
her  father  and  brother,  was  only  guarded  in  her  own 
houfe  at  Paris,  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  police.  Or- 
ders w^re  immediately  ifTued  by  Henry,  directing  the 

(zi)  Cabinet  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  185 — 187,  and  p.  194,   195.     Le  Lab. 
fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  6oz.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  301,  3oz. 

parliament, 
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parliament,  as  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal  of  the  c  HAP, 
kingdom,  to  profecute  the  delinquents  with  the  utmoft  v_I^ 
fe  verity  (22).  1604. 

While  the  public  mind  throughout  France,    was  *othSePt. 
fufpended  in  aftonifhment  at  thefe  occurrences,  the  Q^seejf 
city  of  Oftend  ftirrendered  to   Albert  and  Ifabel]a/and7urren- 
after  a  fiege  of  more  than  three  years.  .  It  is  one  of der- 
the  moft  memorable  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Europe ; 
and  it  long  ferved  for  a  theatre,  on  which  the  youth 
of  England,   France,  and  Holland,    eagerly   fought 
renown,   and  acquired  experience.     Every  refource 
of  the  military  art  then  known  or  practifed,  was  ex- 
erted on  both  fides  ;  and  Pompeio  Targon,  a  Roman 
engineer,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  by  con- 
ftructing  the  dyke  to  expel  the  fea  before  Rochelle, 
attempted,  though  vainly,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
fupplies  into  the  port  of  Oftend.     During  the  profe- 
cution   of  the   fiege,    Maurice,  prince   of  O range, takes 
landing  on  the  ifle  of  Cadfand,  inverted  Sluys,  and 
rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  it,    notwithftanding   the 
utmoft  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  relieve  the  place. 
The  capture  was  juftly  regarded  by  the  Dutch,  as  no 
inadequate  equivalent  for  Oftend  -,  which  did  not  ca- 
pitulate till  the  works  were  reduced  by  the  artillery  of 
the  enemy,  to  a  heap  of  ruins.    Above  feventy  thou- 
fand  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Spain  and  Flanders  pe- 
riihed  under  the  walls,  by  ficknefs  and  the  fword. 
To  the  great  abilities  of  Ambrofe  Spinola,  who  com-  Appearance 
manded  the  army  of  the  arch-duke,  its  final  reduc-  of  sPinoU* 
tion  was  principally  due.     He  was  the  laft  general  of 
tranfcendent  merit  and  talents,  fent  by  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  approved  himfelf 
neither  unworthy  to  fucceed  to  the  prince  of  Parma, 
nor  to  oppofe  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange.     In  the  His exults 

(22)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  505.  Matthieu,- vol.  ii.  I'm  vii.  p.  781—  2oo»,  De 
Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  321 — 324.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  302—304.  Cabinet 
d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  187—191.  Journ.  cTHen.  IV.  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  64. 
Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  261,  262,  and  p.  267 — 270. 

fucceeding 
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CHAP,  fucccedtng  campaign,  he  once  more  transferred  the 

i^^j  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  invaded  the  provin- 

1604.     ces  beyond  the  Maefe,  from  which  the  Spaniards  had 

long  been  expelled  ;  and  retarded,  though  he  could 

not  ultimately   prevent,  the  complete   emancipation 

of  the  United  States  from  the  yoke  of  ,the  houfe  of 

Auftria(23). 

State  of          At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  the  Ottoman 
Germany,    armies,  though  checked  and  impeded  by  th£  revolts 

andofHun-- 


r     ntrgues  Q      tne     c_ 

raglio,  and  by  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  Third, 
who  was  fucceeded  by  Achmet,  a  minor;  yet  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  Hungary.  The  Tartars  even 
made  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Prefburg  and  of  Vi- 
enna. Rodolph  the  Second,  immured  in  his  labora- 
tory at  Prague,  and  employed  in  refearches  of  al- 
chymy,  abandoned  to  his  brothers,  the  arch-dukes 
Mathias  and  Maximilian,  the  care  of  Auftria,  and 
all  his  other  dominions.  Childlefs,  and  declining  in 
years,  the  emperor  was  fcarcely  known  to  exift,  ex- 
cept by  report  ;  and  the  imperial  power,  which,  only 
fifty  years  before  had  threatened  to  fwallow  up  the 
liberties  of  Germany*  was  fallen  into  a  ftate-of  total 
Revolution  oblivion  (24).  In  the  north,  Charles,  duke  of  Su- 
in  Sweden.  dCrmania>  youngeft  of  the  fons  of  the  celebrated  Guf- 
tavus,  after  having  adminiflered  the  afrairs  of  Sweden 
during  feveral  years,  and  having  expelled  from  the 
throne  his  nephew,  Sigifmund,  king  of  'Poland  j  was 
ultimately  eledted  to  fill  it  himfelf,  by  the  Hates  of 
that  kingdom  (25).  He  retained  the  royal'  authority 
and  title  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  tranfmitted  the 
fceptre  to  another  Guftavus,  deftined  to  augment  the 
fame  of  the  family  of  Vafo,  while  he  carried  the  vic- 

(23)  DeThou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  193  —  222,  and  p.  345  —  361.  Matthien,  vf>).' 
ii.  liv.  vii.  p.  699—  714,  and  p.  72,6  —  755-  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  314  —  316. 
(24)  La  Croix,  Hift.  Ottom.  vol.  ii.  p.  56—74.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  169 
—176,  and  p.  273  —  284.  Pfeffel,  Hift.  d'Allemagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,38  —  244. 
Sacy,  Hift.  d'Hongrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  151—157.  (25)  Puffendurf,  Hift. 

tf  Sweden,  p.  394  —  400.      De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  268  —  273. 

torious 
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torious  arms  of  his  countrymen,  beyond  the  banks  of  c  Hy£  p- 
the  Danube,  and  almoft  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy.          u^v~Lj 

The  parliament  of  Paris>   being  authorized,  and     l6°4- 
even  enjoined  by  the  crown,  proceeded,  meanwhile,  Novcmber 
to  interrogate  the  prifoners  fubmitted  to  their  jurif- 
di&ion.     They  were  feparately  examined,  and  after- 
wards confronted  with  each  other.     But,  inftructed 
by  the  example  of  Biron,  who  relying  on  the  fidelity 
of  La  Fin,  had  unguardedly  admitted  the  validity  of 
his  teftimony  \  they  began  by  loading  each  other  with 
malediclions  and  reproaches,  calculated  to  weaken  or 
totally  deflroy  the  force  of  their  refpective  depofi- 
tions.-    The  count  of  Auvergne  accufed  his  fitter  of  Their  de- 
a  participation  in  every  act,  and  endeavoured  to  dimi- fe 
nifh  his  own  criminality,    by  her  equal,  or  deeper 
guilt*  •  D'Entragues,  on  the  contrary,  exculpated  his 
daughter,  and  imputed  to  her  brother  the  whole  ma- 
chination.    They  both  admitted  their  interviews  with 
Taxis  and  Zuniga :  but,  denied  that  any  treafonable 
propositions  had  been  ever  agitated  in  thole  confe- 
rences.    Auvergne  pleaded  moreover,  a  pardon  al-  December, 
ready  granted  him  by  Henry ;  and  aflerted,  that  he 
had  carried  on  the  correfpondence  with  the  embafTa- 
dors  of  Spain,  not  only  with  the  privity,  but,  even 
by  the  exprefs  command  of  the  king  himfelf. 

The  defence  of  Entragues  was  rather  a  crimination  Entragues 
of  his  fovereign,  than  a  juftification  of  his  own  con-  recriminates 
duct.     With  bitter  reflexions  on  his  perfonal  misfor-0" 
tune,  he  deplored  the  lot  of  an  aged  and  dilhonoured 
parent,  on  whofe  family  an  eternal  opprobrium  had 
been  fixed  by   the  licentious  paffion  of  the  prince, 
who  now  attempted  to  crufh  him  by  the  imputation  of 
fictitious  crimes.     He  juftified  the  intention  of  his  N 
daughter  to  withdraw  into  Spain,  or  Flanders,  by  the 
apprehenfion  which  fhe  neceflarily  felt  of  becoming 
the  victim  of  an  enraged  and  jealous  queen,  who 
breathed  only  vengeance.     Nor  did  he  fcruple  to  in- 
form his  judges,  of  the  endeavours  ufed  by  Henry 

to 
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P'  t0  ^uce  ^5  fecond  daughter  ;  of  the  difguifes  and 
j  noclurnal  expeditions  in  which  he  had  repeatedly  en- 

1604.  gaged  with  that  view  ;  and  of  the  contents  of  his 
amorous   epiftles  flill  in    her  poiTeflion.       He  con- 
cluded by  infmuating  in  very  unequivocal  language* 
that  the  object  of  the   prefent  profecution  was  only 
levelled  at  his  life,  in  order  to  deprive  his  helplefs 
child  of  the  natural  and  incorruptible  guardian  of  her 

Behaviour  honour.  The  marchionefs,  when  brought  to  the 
of  the  mar-  bar,  manifcfled  more  indignation,  than  terror,  or 
els'  contrition.  Neither  the  fear  of  punifhment,  nor  the 
defire  of  life,  could  bend  her  haughty  fpirit  •>  and  fhe 
flill  perfifted  to  confider  herfelf  as  the  legitimate, 
though  opprefTecl  and  perfecuted  wife,  of  the  king 
of  France.  At  the  bare  mention  of  the  count  of 
Auvergne,  flie  became  furious;  fligmatized  hir»with 
every  epithet  of  abhorrence,  or  ianominy  -,  and  de- 
manded "a  pardon  for  her  father,  juftice  for  herfelfi 
and  a  fcaffbld  for  her  brother  (26), 

1605.  Notwithstanding  a  defence  fo  framed  to  operate  on 
They  are     the  judgment,  while  it  affe6ted   the  paffions  of  her 
condemned.  jucjgeS)  tn£v  faft  nQt  nefltate  to  pronounce  fentence 

againft  her.  She  was  condemned  to  be  clofely  im- 
prifoned  in  the  convent  of  Beaumont,  near  Tours, 
till  more  ample  information  could  be  obtained,  rela- 

iit  Febru-    tive  "to  ner  pretended  crimes.     The  counts  of  Au- 
vergne and  of  Entragues,  were  at  the  fame  time,  fen- 

sentences,   tenced  to  expiate  their  offences  on  a  fcaffold  in  the 
"  Greve;"    together    with   an   Englifliman    named 
Morgan*  their  accomplice:    but,  the  execution  was 
fufpended,  by   an  order  from  the  court.      Mary  of 
Medecis  already  anticipated  the  difgrace  of  her  info- 
lent  rival,  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  had  prefumed 
to  efpoufe  her  pretenfions,  and  the  exile  of  a  woman  . 
whom  fhe  equally  dreaded  and  detefled.     In  this  ex- 

(a6)  Cabinet  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  192  —  zoo.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
418  —  428.  Mezeray,  voU  x.  p.  317,  318.  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
64,  65,  and  p.  69. 
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pe&ation,  fhe  was,  nevertheles,  deceived. 
erful  advocate  pleaded  in  the  boibm  of  the  king,  for 
a  miftrefs  whom  he  ilill  loved.     She  ibon  received     1605. 
permirTion  to  retire  to  her  caftle  at  Verneuil  :  by  a*3dMarc 
fubfcquent  mitigation  of  the-  fentence,  fhe  was   re- 
ftored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  freedom,  and  the 
proceedings  againil  her  were   annulled.     Entragues, 
reinftated  in  blood   and  honours,    was   exiled  to  his 
houfe  at  Malefherbes;  and~  Morgan  was  commanded 
to  quit  the  kingdom.    The  count  of  Auvergne  alone, 
whofe   duplicity  had  rendered  him  undeferving  and 
incapable  of  being   trufled,    remained  a  prifoner  in. 
the   Baftile,  where   he   languiihed   many  years,    and 
was  only  fet  at  liberty  under  the  regency,  in  the  en- 
fuing  reign  (27). 

In  reflecting  on  the   whole  of  this  extraordinary  Reflexions 
tranfaction,  we  know  not  whether  moil  to  wonder  at  ° 
the  indecency  of  Henry,  in   thus   unveiling   to  the 
whole  nation,  the  irregularities  of  his   private  life  ; 
or,  whether  moil  to  reprobate  his  rendering  the  higheft 
criminal  tribunal  of  France,  the  engine  and  inilru- 
ment  to  humble  a  haughty  miilrefs.     It  toas  not  a 
crime  of  (late,  but,  a  love  intrigue,  which  was  fub- 
mitted  to  their  enquiry,  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  at 
a  proper  time,  from  their  jurifdidlion.     The  king,  it 
was  evident,  never  meant  to  difhonour  the  obje<5t  of 
his  affection,  though  he  defired  to  reduce  her  to  a 
neceffity  of  complying  /with  his  will.     The  children 
whom  fhe  had  borne  him,  were  the  pledges  of  her 
iafety.     Biron  had,  it  was  true,  fufFered  capital  pu- 
nifhment,  for  ads  of  inferior  atrocity.     But,  Henry 
was  not  difpofed  to  put  to  death  Entragues,  for 
tempts,  which  however  criminal,  were  aimed  more  i 
at  the  man,  than  at  the  monarch  j  and  which  origi- 

(27)  De  Thou,  vol  xiv.  p.  429,  430.  Cabinet  d'Henry  IV  ,  vol.  i.  p.  aop 
—205.  Journ.  cTHen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  71.  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii. 
Pr  33> 
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CHAP,  nated  more  in  private  vengeance,  than  in  treafon 
againft  the  ftate.  Many  reafons  induced  him  to  fpare 
the  count  of  Auvergne  ;  the  dying  recommendations" 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry -the  Third;  the 
blood  of  Valois,  which  circulated  in  his  veins;  and 
perhaps  fljll  more,  the  natural  apprehenflon,  that 
fuch  an  example  might,  at  another  period,  form  a 
precedent  for  bringing  to  the  fcaffold  his  own  illegiti- 
mate iflue,  if  involved  in  treafonable  accufations. 
Far  from  renouncing  his  connexion  with  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Verneuil,  he  renewed  with  her  a  com- 
merce of  gallant*  y  -,  and  indirectly  permitted,  if  he 
did  not  encourage  her,  in  lancing  the  fhafts  of  her 
New  amours  malicious  pleafantry  againft  the  queen.  Yet,  inconf- 
of  Henry.  tant  to*  njs  miftrefTes,  as  to  his  wives,  he  commenced 
a  frefh  amour  with  Jaqiielina  de  Beuil,  whom  he 
created  countefs  of  Moret;  after  having,  in  the  view 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  caufed  her  to  folem- 
nize  a  mock  ceremony  of  marriage  with  a  young  man 
*  of  condition.  She  foon  afterwards  brought  him  a 
fon.  If  we  confider  the  age  of  Henry  at  the  time 
when  he  committed  thefe  excefies,  we  muft  feel  the 
condemnation  excited  by  them,  aggravated.  The 
veneration  for  the  royal  dignity,  and  the  affection  felt 
for  his  perfon  and  character,  muft  have  been  great, 
to  counterbalance,  and  extinguiih  the  fenfe  of  his 
irregularities,  in  the  minds  of  his  fubjects(28). 

The  attention  of  the  court  was  foon  diverted  from 
^e  confideration  °f  domeftic  intrigues,  to  foreign 
trahfa6tions.  Italy  attracted  expectation,  ,and  excited 
alarm.  The  count  de  Fuentes,  governor  of  the  Mi- 
lane  fc,  revived  the  obfolete  pretenfions  of  the  Vif- 
contis  and  the  Sforzas,  dukes  of  Milan  ;  fummoned 
the  petty  princes,  or  nobles  of  Lombardy,  to  pro- 
duce the  titles  of  their  refpective  fiefs  -,  and  diffufed 

(28)   Amours   d'Henry  IV.,  p.   82 — 85.      Baflbmp.  vol.   I.  tome  i.  p.  103, 
104.     Me^eray,  vol.  x.  p.  310,  321.     Jourri.  d'Hcn.  IV.,  vol.  ii.   p.  61,  67. 
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terror  over  all  that  part  of  Europe.     At  the  fame'0  r 
time  he  conftructed  the  celebrated  fort,  which  ftill 
bears  his  name,  at  the  entrance   of  the  Valteline ; 
and  endeavoured  by  force,  as  much  as  by  the  arts  of 
corruption,    to   render   Spain    arbitrefs  of  the   On- 
ions (29).     Clement  the  Eighth  terminated  his  pon-  sa  March. 
tiftcate  at  this  period,  after  having  occupied  the  chair  D3athof . 

„  ,r  ,.  °  T»     ^  i          i     -  i  Clement  the 

of  St.  Peter  above  thirteen  years,     Beiides  the  honour  Eighth, 
of  according  abfolution  to  a  king  of  France,  and  re- 
ceiving him  into  the  bofom  of  the   Romifh  commu- 
nion; he  had  the  felicity  of  augmenting  the  patrimony 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate,    by  the  fubjedion  of  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the  demife  of  Alfonfo  the  Se- 
cond.     The   cardinal  Alexander  of  Medecis,    who  iftAjmi. 
had  been  fent  legate  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  fucceeded 
'Clementy  by  the  exertions  of  the  French  faction  in 
the  Conclave.     He  aflumed  the  name  of  Leo  the  and  of  Leo 
Eleventh ;  and  from  the  beneficence  of  his  character, 
infpired  expectation  of  a  mild  and  happy  reign.     But, 
thefe  premature    hopes  were  blafted  by  his  death,  *sth  April. 
only  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  and  Borghefe,  a   native  . 
of  .Rome,  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the  i6th  May. 
title  of  Paul  the  Fifth.     Baronius,  a  member  of  the 
facred  college,  and  known  in  the  annals  of  literature 
by  the  elegance  of  his  hiilorical  writings,  was  twice 
on  the  point  of  attaining,  by  the  voluntary  fuffrages 
of  the  cardinals,  the  pontifical  dignity.     He  was  as 
often  rejected  in  confequejice   of  the  efforts  of  the 
Spanifh  party,  irritated  at  the  doubts  which  he  had 
thrown  on  the  validity  of  the  Catholic  king's  title  to 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  apprehenfive  of 
"his  tranfcendent  virtue  and  talents  (30). 

Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  lad  fur- 
vivor  of  that  illuftrious  houfe,  after  having  parTedv^is,  to 

Paris. 

(»9)  De   Thou,  vol.  xiv.   p.  408 — 411.       Mezcray,  vol.   x.   p.  324 — 326. 
,  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  297 — 305.  (30)  Hiftoirs  des  Conclaves,  vol.  i. 

p.  .294—368.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  400—408.     Hifl.  de  Papes,  par  Coulon, 
zd  partie,  p.  zoz— 207. 
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^  vif  P' more  t^ian  twent7  7cars  m  obfcurity  and  indigence, 
i^^^j  among  the  fnows  and  precipices  of  Auvergne ;  re- 
^°5'  appeared  at  this  time,  in  Paris.  The  facility  which 
fhe  had  lent  to  the  difiblution  of  her  marriage,  and 
the  marks  of  attachment  exhibited  by  her  towards  the 
king,  during  the  late  confpiracy  of  her  nephew,  the 
count  of  Auvergne ;  obliterated  in  the  placable  mind 
of  Henry,  her  multiplied  infidelities  of  every  kind. 
He  received  her  with  marks  of  confideration  and  re- 
fpect,  lodged  her  on  her  arrival,  in  the  royal  caftle 
of  Madrid,  near  the  capital ;  and  extended  to  her  the 
moft  ample  protection.  In  that  metropolis,  fhe 
-  patted  the  refidue  of  her  life,  and  prefer ved,  not- 
withftanding  the  fhocks  of  adverfity,  and  the  progrefs 
pf  age,  all  the  originality  of  her  character.  She  di- 
yided  her  leifure  between  the  difTolute  gratifications  of 
the  fenfes,  and  the  practices  of  auttere  devotion; 
with  which,  in  imitation  of  her  anceftor  Francis  the 
Firft,  ftie  mingled  the  love  of  letters,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts.  Margaret  furvived  the  king, 
and  experienced  after  his  death,  a  continuance  of  the 
lame  attention  from  Mary  of  Medecis,  then  become 
regent  of  France  (3 1 ). 

juiy.  Neither  the 'execution  of  Biron,  the  imprifonment 
Fermenta-  pf  the  count  of  Auvergne,  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
in°teriorPro.  La  Tremouijle,  which  took  place  nearly  at  the  fame 
period,  nor  the  voluntary  exile  of  Bouillon,  could 
extinguifh  the  fermentation  in  the  interior  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  The  relations  of  Biron  waited  im- 
patiently for  a  favourable  occafion  of  revenge  j  and 
the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon  were  nume- 
rous. Thefe  latter  derived  ftrength  from  the  power- 
ful fupport  of  the  Hugonots,  who  not  only  folicited 
his  pardon  and  recall,  but,  indirectly  menaced  to 
adopt  meafures  equally  derogatory  to  the  royal  autho- 

(31)  Vie  de  Marguer.  de  Val.  p.    391— 394.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  434. 
Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  »i.  p.  189,  a^o,  and  p.  365,  368,  and  p.  368,   373.     Me- 
vol.  x.  p.  3»i— 323. 
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Hty,  and  to  the  public  tranquillity.     Intelligence  ofc 
fecret  practices,  and  even  defigns  of  delivering  up 
various  important  ports  to  Spain,  was  received  by  the     l6°5* 
government.     But,  all  thefe  fymptoms  of  infurrec-  vigilance  of 
tion  were   anticipated   by   Henry's  promptitude,  orthekln£ 
diffipated   by  his  vigour.      Rofny,  repairing  to   the  4th  July. 
afTembly  of  the  Proteftants  at  Chatelherault,  in  Poi- 
tou,    contrived   to  mollify  their  refeniment,   and  tO4thAuguffc 
allay  their  apprehenfions,  by  granting  in  the  name  of 
their  common  fovereign,  a  prolongation  of  the  term 
ftipulated  for  the  furrender,  or  reftitution  of  the  places 
of  furety.     That  period  was  lengthened  three  years. 
The  concefllon  diffufed  univerfal  fatisfaction,  and  dif- 
armed   the  moil   mutinous    of  the  Hugonot  lead- 
ers (3  2). 

No  fooner  was  the  king  relieved  from  his  uneafi-  His mea- 
hefs  on  fo  delicate  a  fubject,  than  he  prepared  to  re-fures* 

i          i          r  n      •  *5*h  ScP6» 

duce  the  remaining  malcontents  by  the  molt  rigorous 
exertions  of  feverity.  Quitting  Paris,  he  advanced 
towards  the  Loire3  preceded  by  the  duke  of  Eper- 
non,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  infantry,  and  feveral 
troops  of  cavalry.  Rofny  followed,  with  a  fmall  train 
of  field  artillery,  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  any 
forts  which  might  venture  on  refiftance.  A  fpecial 
commifilon  accompanied  the  forces,  defigned  for  the 
trial  and  punifhment  of  the  rebels :  it  was  compofed 
of  only  two  mafters  of  requefts  named  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  vefted  with  ample  authority.  Attended  byHeiTPa'rs 
fuch  a  military  and  judicial  efcort,  Henry  continued  ^oa^er*" 
his  progrefs,  and  entered  Limoges,  amidft  the  warmeft 
teftimonies  of  popular  afFeclion.  His  prefence  in- 
ftantly  produced  fubmiffion.  The  principal  infur- 
gents  either  concealed  themfelves,  or  tied  beyond  the 
limits  of  France,  or  embraced  the  determination  of 
meriting  a  pardon,  by  difclofing  the  defigns  of  their 
accomplices.  Turenne,  and  the  other  fortrefTcs  of  November. 

(32)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  il.  p.  359-^-390.     Me*eray,  vol.  x.  p.  329 — 331. 
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p-  Bouillon,  though  comprehended  among  the  places  of 
furety  granted  to  the  Proteftants,  yet  did  not  prefume 
l6°s-     to  oppofe  the  royal  troops.     They  opened  their  gates, 
tSrhi,Uand     by  orders  from  the  duke  himielf,  on  the  firft  fum- 
executhm,    mons.     It  only  remained  to  inflict  chaflifement  on 
fuch,  as  were  juridically  convicted  of  treafonable  ma- 
i6thDec.  chinations.     The  tribunal,  which  was  held  at  Limo- 
tin'ersmu~   ^es>  condemned  five.to  lofe  their  heads,  and  the  fen- 
tence  was  carried  into  immediate  execution.     Others 
were  put  to  death  in  effigy,  and  their  eftates  confif- 
cated.     The  whole  confpiracy,  which  appears  rather 
to  have  exifted  in  intention,  than  to  have  been  carried 
into  practice,  was  rendered  abortive ;  and  the  king, 
without  waiting  to  be  a  fpectator  of  the  punifhments 
decreed  by    the  judges,    returned    to    the    metro- 
polis (33). 

November.  •  New  troubles  awaited  him  in  that  capital,  of  a  na- 
Troubiesin  ture  different,  indeed,  from  open  infurredtion ;  but 
which,  neverthelefs,  required  the  utmoft  dexterity  to 
appeafe.  They  originated  in  the  ceconomical  and 
financial  plans  of  Rofny,  for  diminifhing  the>  debts  of 
the  crown,  and  replenifhing  the  royal  treafury.  With 
a  view  to  effecting  thofe  purpofes,  the  fnperintendent 
caufed  commiffioners  to  be  'inftituted>  who  were  au- 
thorized to  pay  off  the  life-rents  iffuing  out  of  the 
Their  cau-  town-hall  of  Paris.  Not  content  with  fb  limited  a 
field  for  their  activity,  it  was  agitated  to  inquire  into  the 
origin,  validity,  and  legitimacy  of  the  refpective  con- 
tracts, or  annuities;  and  even  to  fupprefs  fuch  as 
Ihould  appear  to  be  defective.  *A  meafure  which  in- 
volved in  its  confequences,  fo  great  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, excited  the  moil  univerfal  alarm  throughout 
Paris ;  and  Myron,  the  firft  municipal  officer  of  the 
city,  ventured  with  a  hardy  franknefs,  to  ftate  to  the 
king  himfelfi  at  once  the  injuftice,  and  the  danger,  of 

(33)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  ^91— 399*  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  434— 
439.  Hift.  de  Bouillon,  vol.  ii.  p.  272—276.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  331 
—333- 
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perfifting  in  its  profecution.     There  were  not  wanting  c  H  A  p. 
perfons  in  the  council,  who  thought  fuch  a  conduct  ^_^j 
highly  cenfurable,  and  who  advifed  the  arreft  of  My-     *6o5. 
ron.     It  was,  neverthclefs,  hazardous  to  attempt  it,  Henry  aP- 
the  Pariflans  having  manifefted  a  difpofition  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  virtuous  magiftrate.    But, 
Henry  had  no  intention  to  pu'Qi  matters  to  extremity lenity> 
with  his   fubjecls.       Convinced  of  the  reclitude  of 
Myron's  motives,  and  appeafed  by  the  Replications 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  in  queftion,  who 
protefted  their  readinefs  to  fubmit  their  rights,  and 
their  property,  to  his  fovereign  arbitration,  he  com- 
manded that  no  further  proceedings  fhould  be  taken 
on  the  fubjec~t(34). 

So  general  was  the  propenfity  to  confpire  againft 
the  government,  that  it  could  neither  be  reprefTed  by 
rigour,  nor  extinguifhed  by  clemency.     Plots  perpe-° 
tually  fucceeded  each  other ;  and  they  were  all  fo- 
mented or  produced,  by  the  emifTaries  of  the  court 
of  Madrid.     Merargues,  a  gentleman  of  Provence, 
undertook  to  deliver  up   Marfeilles  to  the  Catholic 
king ;  and  he  repaired  to  Paris,  in  order  to  concert 
meafures  for  the  purpofe,  with  .Zuniga,  the  embaf- 
fador  of  Philip.     It  would  feem,  neverthelefs,  that 
he  pofTefTed  more^inclination  than  ability,  to  effect  fo 
arduous  a  project.      Intimation  of  his  defign  having  He  is 
been  transmitted  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  the  go- 
vernment, the  conspirator  was  followed  and  taken  into 
cuftody,  -  together   with   Bruneau,    fecretary   to   the  together 
Spanifh  ambaflador.     They  were  in  the  acl  of  con- ^.^ 
ferring  together,  when   feized;  and  a  paper  having  P 
been  found  upon  the  fecretary,  which  tended  to  prove 
his  criminal    intentions,    he  was    committed  to  the 
Baftile.     Merargues   was  fpeedily  interrogated,  and 
confronted  with  Bruneau,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
parliament.     Zuniga,    with  menaces,    reclaimed  his 

(34)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  443 — 446.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  333 — 335. 
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C  *vif  P'  fecretary>  arjd  complained  to  the  king,  that  the  rights 

i^-v-Lj  of  nations  were  violated,  by  the  feizure  of  a  perfon 

1605.     regarded   as    facred.      But,    Henry  juftified   on  the 

principles  of  ftate  necefiity  and  prefervation,  his  paft 

conduct;  and  did  not  liberate  Bruneau,  till  he  had 

confefled  the  whole  tranfaction.     He  was  then  fent 

back  to  the  embafiador,  with  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 

t9thDec.  ings.     Merargues  juftly  fuffered  the  punifhment  of 

Execution  of  his  crime,    in  the  "  Greve,"  and  his  four  quarters 

Merargues.  r    ,  ,  ...  /•       i 

were  expofed  over   the  principal  gates  of  the   ca- 
pital (3  5). 

January.  Incenfed  at  fuch  reiterated  proofs  of  the  inveterate 
enm^y  °f  c^e  Spanifh  crown,  which  never  ceafed  to 
moleft  his  repofe,  and  even  to  attack  his  life;  the 
king  began  to  meditate  the  execution  of  that  vaft 
project  for  the  humiliation  of  the  Auftrian  greatnefs, 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  commencing  only  four 
years  afterwards,  when  affaftinated  by  Ravaillac.  It 
is  probable,  that  he  would  not  even  have  lo  long  de- 
layed it,  if  Elizabeth,  his  firm  and  magnanimous 
ally,  had  ftill  continued  to  reign  over  the  Englifh : 
but,  from  her  timid  and  irrefolute  fuccefibr,  his  ex- 
pectations of  fupport  or  afliflance  could  only  be  nega- 
tivew  France,  in  the  lapfe  of  more  than  feven  years 
for  their  fince  ^  treaty  of  Vervins,  had  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, recovered  the  wounds  inflicted  by  civil  and  fo- 
reign war.  The  indefatigable  affiduity  of  Rofny  had 
re-eftablifhed  the  finances,  which  were  in  a  perpetual 
ftate  of  augmentation.  In  the  ~arfenal  was  -laid  up  a 
formidable  apparatus  for  ofFenfive  hoftilities  j  and  a 
prodigious  treafure  was  already  accumulated  in  the 
Baftile.  The  veteran  troops,  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
France,  anxioufly  anticipated  a  rupture  with  Philip 

Negotiations  the  Third.     Henry  opened  a  fecret  negotiation  with 
foreign  t|ie  duke  of  Savoy,    in  order  to  detach  him  from 


powers, 


(35)  Sully,  vol.   ii.  tome  iii.  p.   6,  7.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  439 — 443. 
Journal  d'Henry  IV,,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  89.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  343—347- 
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Spain,  by  the  tempting  o'ffer  of  the  Milanefe,  with  CHAP. 
the  title  of  king  of  Lombardy  \  and  the  marriage  of 
.his  eldeft  daughter  to  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  to  ce- 
ment  the  alliance.  To  the  duke  of  Bavaria  he  held 
out  the  imperial  dignity,  which  muft  probably  foon 
be  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rodolph,  who  was  de- 
clining in  health  and  years.  The  Venetians  were 
clofely  allied  with  Henry,  and  had,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  during  his  greateft  adverfity,  given  him  proofs 
of  attachment.  From  the  republic  of  Holland  he  was 
fecure  of  vigorous,  and  effectual  co-operation.  All 
the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  empire  looked  to  him 
for  protection  again!!  the  encroachments  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  Even  beyond  the  Baltic,  he  counted  throughout 
allies.  Chriftian  the  Fourth,  king  of  Denmark,  pro- 
fefled  for  him  an  admiration,  bordering  on  idolatry  5 
and  Charles  the  Ninth  owed  in  a  great  meafure  the 
Swedifh  crown,  to  his  timely  fupplies  of  a  pecuniary 
kind  (36). 

Many  caufes,.  neverthekfs,  contributed  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  from  which  Europe  might 
juftly  expect,  whenever  it  fhould  take  place,  a  great 
political  revolution.  Mary  of  Medecis,  from  whom  M.™y  ?f 
Henry  neither  defired,  nor,  perhaps,  could  eafily 
have  concealed  his  defigns,  interpoled  every  obitacle 
in  her  power  to  their  accompliihment.  "Bigotted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  Ihe  looked  with  prediledion  to 
Spain,  the  protectrefs  of  that  religion  ;  and  depre- 
cated all  connexions,  political  or,  perfonal,  with  here- 
tics. Sprung  from  the  "Auftrian  family,  fhe  already 
defired  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  double  marriage 
between  the  two  crowns,  which,  when  regent  of 
France,  after  her  hufband's  death,  fh-e  ultimately 
effected,  All  the  zealous  Catholics,  and  the  antient  The  Cath*. 
adherents  of  the  League,  who  were  numerous,  joined iics* 

36)  Sully,  vol.  ii.^tome  iii.  p.  7.      Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.   $16,  327.      Mat- 
vol.  ii.  liv.   vi.  p.   568,  569. 

the 
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^ie  Party  °f  tne  queen;  nor  were  there  wanting  in 
the  cabinet  itfelf,  minifters  inimical  to  every  mealiire, 
»6c6.  by  which  the  Spanifh  monarchy  would  be  humbled  or 
attacked.  Time  was  necefTary  to  mature  the  plans 
concerted  with  Savoy  and  Bavaria ;  and  the  body  of 
the  Hugonots,  though  apparently  loyal,  yet  was  in- 
ternally agitated  by  the  intrigues,  and  powerfully  ex- 
cited to  adion  by  the  emifiaries,  of  the  duke  of 
Bouillon  (37).  It  was  becoming  a  prince  of  wifdpm 
and  experience,  to  feeure  on  a  folid  bais  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  own  dominions,  before  he  Jiftened  to  any 
propofitions  however  feductive,  of  foreign  conquer! 
or  glory. 

Influenced  by  thefe  reflexions,  Henry  determined 
*bives  to  re-  to  begin  with  reducing  to  obedience  his  expatriated 
ancj  mutjnous  fubject.  During  more  than  three 
years  which  had  elapfed  fince  the  execution  of  Biron, 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  had  refided  beyond  the  limits  of 
France ;  profefling,  it  is  true*,  his  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance to  the  king;  but,  refufing  to  give  the  only 
folid  teftimony  of  his  affertions,  by  personally  juftify- 
ing  himfelf  from  the  charges  imputed  to  him.  He 
had  even  recently  induced  four  of  the  Proteftant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  to  addrefs  a  petition  to  Henry, 
in  his  behalf.  That- prince  replied,  that  he  was  ready 
either  to  grant  the  duke  a  trial  before  a  fair  and  im- 
partial tribunal ;  or  to  give  him  the  warmeft  proofs  of 
.fnendfhip,  if  he  would  throw  himfelf  on  the  royal 
clemency  (3  8).  Finding  every  pacific  means  of  con- 
fre  aflem-  dilation  ineffectual,  he  iflued  orders  to  aflTemble  for- 
Wes forces.  ccs^  and  prepared  to  attack  Sedan,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Bouillon,  'with  a  confiderable  army.  Many 
perfons,  employed  in  offices  of  the  higheft  truft  about 
the  throne,  endeavoured  to  delay  and  to  prevent  fo 

(37)  Sully,   vol.   ii.  tome  iii.  p.  7,  8,       Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.   326. 
(38)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.   p.  430,  431. 

hoftilc 
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hoflile  a  proceeding.     They   reprefented  the  danger01^ 
to  be  apprehended,  if  the   Proteftant  princes  of  the  ,,__ 
German  empire,  and  the  king  of  England,  fhoukl  aid     l6°6- 
the  duke ,  who,  in  addition  to  foreign  fuccours,  might 
expect  an  infurrectiorr  of  the  Hugonots  in  his  favour. 
They  exaggerated  the  ftrength  of  Sedan,  the  military 
refources  of  its  porlerTor,  and  the  hazard  incurred  by 
undertaking  the  liege  of  fuch  a  place.     But,  thefe 
imaginary  difficulties  could  not  deter  the  king,.    En-  Begins  K 
couraged  by  Rofny,  recently  created  duke  of  Sully, mKcb* 
who  engaged  :o  render  him  mailer  of  the  city  in  a 
few  days,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  cavalry,    accompanied  by  the  queen  and  court. 
Sully  had  orders  to  follow,  with  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery (3  9). 

Bouillon  beheld  himfelf,  by  tbefe  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  a  fituation  more  perilous  than  that  of  his 
predecefTor,  Robert  de  la  Mark,  when,  encouraged 
by  Francis  the  Firft,  he  ventured  to  declare  war  on 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Neither  Spain, 
England,  nor  Germany,  fhewed  any  difpofition  to 
arm  in  his  behalf,  nor  to  ftand  the  fhock  of  an  army, 
conducted  by  the  greateft  prince  and  the  ableft  com- 
mander in  Europe.  No  internal  fymptoms  of  in- 
furrection  appeared  in  France ;  and  Sedan  was  inca- 
pable of  a  long  refiftance.  In  fo  defperate  a  condi- 
tion, he  renewed  the  negotiation  which  he  had  never 
altogether  difcontinued,  and  demanded  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  minifters,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjuft- 
ing  the  terms.  Villeroy  was  difpatched  by  Henry,  Ke 
and  foon  difpofed  the  duke  to  fubmit  to  every  requi- 
fition.  The  enmity  of  Villeroy  to  Sully,  induced 
him  to  accelerate  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  which 
rendered  ufelefs  the  military  preparations  of  his  rival. 
Mary  of  Medecis  herfelf  interpofed' her  good  offices, and  furrcn- 

dcrs  Sedan.         . 

^  I  ft  April, 

(39)  Hift.  de  Bouillon,  vol.  ii.   p.  276,  277.       Sully,  vol.  ii/  tome  iii.  p.  9 
— '27.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  547. 
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C  *vii  P*  *n  Qrc^er  to  mediate  a  reconciliation,  and  fave  frorri 

%^^j  ruin   a   nobleman    whole  talents  fhe   refpected,  and 

1606.     whofe  adherence  fhe  defired  to  fecure.     Sedan  was 

furrendered  to  the  king,  who  in  return,  granted  let- 

ters of  pardon  and  abolition  to  the  duke,  and  to  all 

his  adherents  (40). 

Henry  par.  No  fooner  was  the  treaty  reciprocally  figned,  than 
dons  him,  Bouillon  repaired  to  Donchery,  where  Henry  had 
eftabliihed  his  head  quarters  ;  and  arriving  before  the 
king  was  rifen,  threw  himfelf  at  his  fovereign's  feet, 
That  beneficent  prince  not  only  forgave,  but  replaced 
him  in  the  familiarity  and  favour  which  he  had  pre- 
yioufly  enjoyed.  Entering  Sedan*  Henry  remained 
in  the  city  three  days,  and  left  in  it  a  governor  :  but 
at  the  termination  of  a  month,  he  caufed  the  citadel 
andrefunw  to  be  reftorcd  to  its  former  matter.  On  his  return  to 
to  Paris.  Paris,  he  conducted  the  duke  of  Bouillon  in  a  fort 
of  honourable  captivity,  and  made  a  public  entry 
into  the  capital,  accompanied  by  his  prifoner,  where 
he  was  received  amidft  general  acclamations  (4  1); 
A  profound  tranquillity  fucceeded  to  this  tranfitory 
ftorm,  and  foon  obliterated  it's  remembrance.  The 
court  was  immerfed  in  pleaiures  and  difTipation,  of 
which  Henry  gave  in  his  own  perfon  the  example  -, 
and  every  circumftance  appeared  to  promife  a  long 
continuance  of  the  public  felicity. 

ranger,  in-      ^  was>  nevcrthelefs,  on  the  point  of  experiencing 

tarred  by     the  moft  lamentable  interruption,  by  an  accident  which 

and  queen.  '  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  king.     As  he  was  re- 

turning from  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  to  the  Louvre* 

in  a  coachj  accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  princefs 

of  Conti,  and  the  dukes  of  Vendome  and  Montpen- 

9th  June,  fier  j  the  horfes,  in  paffing  the  river  Seine  at  Neuillyj 

leaped  over  the  fide  of  the  boatj  and  precipitated  the 

(40)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.    547,  548.        Mczeray,  vol.   x.   p.  347-  —  351. 
Sully,  vol.  it.  tome  iii.  p.  30  —  36..  (41)  Hift.    de   Bouillon,  vol.   ii. 

p.  277  —  281.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  548  —  550.     Sully,  vol.  ii.   tome  iii.  p. 
36—38.     Baflbmpierre,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  115,  116. 
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carriage  into  the  water.     Henry  was  foon  fuccoured  CHAP. 
by  the  attendants :  but   Mary  of  Medecis  narrowly  u-I^Lj 
efcaped  death,    and  was  dragged  out   by  the  hair.     1606. 
A  circumftance  fo  ferious  in  itfcif,  and  which  miht  infoience  of 
have   terminated  fo  tragically    for    the   queen, 
ferved  to  afford  new  matter  of  infolent  pleafantry  and 
farcaftic  ridicule,    to  the    marchioncfs  of   Verneuii, 
She  even  indulged  herfelf  in  thefe  effufions  of  malig- 
nant wit,  in  the  fociety  of  Henry  himfelf,  who  feems 
not  to  have  exprelTed  any  refentment  at  her  levity. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  gave  vent  to  her  indignation; 
and  the  alienation,  which  fo  many  caufes  of  offence 
naturally  produced  between  her  and  the  king,  con- 
tinued to  fubfift,  if  it  did  not  augment,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  (42). 

(42)    Amours   d'Henry  IV.,    p.   86 — 88.       De  Thou,    vol.  xiv.    p.  550* 
Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p*  353,  354.     . 
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CHAP.       VIII. 

Pr offer ity  and  tranquillity  of  France. — Policy  of  the 
king. — Affairs  of  Holland. — Conferences  for  peace  y 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain. — Qbftacks  to 
the  treaty. — Conchtfwn  of  a  truce. — Terms  of  it. — 
Death  of  the  laft  duke  of  Cleves. — Difputes  relative  to 
that  fuccejjion. — State  of  the  French  court. — Mar- 
riage, and  flight  of  the  prince  of  Condi*. — Ineffectual 
efforts  to  procure  his  return. — Negotiations  with  Lor- 
rain,  and  Savoy. — Vaft  confederacy,  formed  for  at- 
tacking the  houfe  of  Auftria.— Reflexions  on  its  pro- 
bable ejfe.fi  upon  the  Jy ft  em  of  Europe. — Affembly  of 
the  German  princes. — Prince  of  Conde  repairs  to 
Milan. — Preparations  for  opening  the  campaign. — 
Coronation  of  the  queen. — Affaffination  of  Henry,  by 
Ravaillac.' — Circumftances  of  it. — Mary  of  Medecis 
is  declared  regent. — Character  of  Henry. 
\ 

H  A  p  t  •  AHE  period,  including  nearly  three  years,  which 
"  vin.       JL      elapfed  immediately  after  the  fubmifiion  of  the 
t~— v— '  duKe  of  Bouillon,  is  perhaps  more  fterile  in  events, 
sterility  of  an^  more  deftitutc  of  hiftorical   matter,    than   any 
the  French  portion  of  time  in  the  annals  of  France,  during  the 
kft>  or  tne  prefent  century.     If  we  caft  a  general 
view  over  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  we  fhall 
find  it  full  of  great  and  brilliant  tranfactions,  from  his 
acceflion  to  the  peace  of  Vervins.     Even  fubfequent 
£o  that  treaty,  it  ftill  awakens  curiofity,  and  power- 
fully excites  attention.      The  fhort  war  with  Savoy, 
fp  rapid,  and  fo  fuccefsful;  the  treafon,  and  execu- 
tion of  Biron ;  the  -myfterious  confpiracy  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Entragues,  involved  an  impenetrable  obfcu- 
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rity ;  laftly,  the  reduction  of  Bouillon  to  his  duty  and  c 
obedience  :  all  thefe  fuccefliv.e  actions  conduct  us  for- 
ward,  and  furnifh  ample  fubject  for  the  hiftorian.*  l6c6* 
But,  his  labours -feem  at.  this  point  of  time,  to  fuf- 
pend ;  and  France  prefents,  if  considered  politically, 
a  ipecies  of  void,  till  it  again  lights  up  for  a  fhort 
fpace,  before  the  arTaflination  of  the  king.  Henry  at 
length  beheld  himfelf  eleva,ted  to  a  point  of  glory 
and  pro fpe rity,  which  left  him  nothing  to  envy,,  and 
little  to  dread.  His  rebellious  fubjects  had  felt  his 
power,  and  experienced  his  clemency.  The  laft 
great  vaflal  of  the  crown  had  recently  implored,  and 
obtained  his  forgivenefs.  -He  had  not  only  fubjected 
his  revolted  people ;  but  he  had  humbled  a  more  for- 
midable phalanx,  the  nobility;  who  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars,  had  infenfibly  become 
the  companions,  and  almoft  the  equals  of  the  fove- 
reign.  Spain,  incapable  of  attacking  him  by  open 
force,  had  found  iV  equally  difficult  to  circumvent  his 
vigilance.  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  de- 
fpoiled  in  the  late  unfortunate  contell,  of  fome  of  his 
mod  fertile  provinces,  looked  to  the  fame  hand  which 
had  deprefTed,  to  elevate  him  again.  The  houfe  of 
Lorrain,  in  all  its  branches,  fued  for  his  protection. 
England,  fo  renowned  under  Elizabeth,-  was  fallen 
into  infignificance,  under  James  ;  and  the  fovereign 
of  Great  Britain  excited  lefs  refpecl:,  and  infpired  lefs 
apprehenfion,  than  a  woman,  who  only  reigned  over 
a  part  of  that  extenfive  ifland.  Henry  was  con-andofthR 
feiledly,  the  arbiter  and  the  umpire  of  Europe;  thekins- 
political  deftiny  of  which,  might  be  faid  to  depend, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  his  counfels  and  determi- 
nations. 

France  exhibited  the   image  of  a  perfect  calm ;  Fermenta- 
and  it  is  by  the  events  of  the  furrounding  ftates,  ra-  &™ »« the 
ther  than  by  the  internal  tranfactions  of  the  kingdom" 
itfelf,  that  we  are  enabled  and  compelled  to  continue 
its  hiftory  j  which,  as  diftinft  from  that  of  Europe, 

may 
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CHAP,  may  be^almoft  deemed  a  blank.     The  court  alone 
<J^1_,  was  agitated  and  tumultuous,  in  the  midft  of  the  na- 
1606.     tional  tranquillity.     The  jealoufy  of  the  queen ;  the 
inconftancy  of  her  hufband ;  the  malice  of  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Verneuil ;  the  efforts  of  contending  can- 
didates, to  obtain  the  pre-eminence  in  Henry's  affec- 
tions;   and  the  augmenting  afcendant,    acquired  by 
Conchini  and  his  wife  Leonora,  over   Mary  of  Me- 
decis :  thofe  conflicting  principles  and  paflions  pro- 
duced a  perpetual  fermentation,  and  at  times  threat- 
ened to  excite  a  tempeft(i).      Splendour  and  pa- 
j4thsept.    geantry  diverfified  the  fcene;  and  at  the  ceremony  of 
crandt-ur,    the  public  baptifm  of  the  Dauphin,  all  the  pomp  of 
fiais^1Vcr*    a  magnificent  fovereign  was   difplayed  at   Fontain- 
bleau  (2).     The  fertility  of  Mary,  who  fucceffively 
brought  into  the  world  two  other  princes,  allured  the 
iucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  while  it  gave  an 
additional  fecurity  to  the  general  felicity.     Henry, 
though  confiderably  paft  his  meridian,  yet  from  the 
vigour  of  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  promifed  a 
reign  of  long  duration.     Educated  in  camps,  and  ha- 
bituated to  the  exerciles  of  a  military  life,  he  had 
little  tafte  for  fedentary  purfuits,  or  literary  occupa- 
tions.    His  leifure  was  divided  between  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  recreation  of  the 
chace,  and  the  more  pernicious  indulgence  of  a  rage 
for  play;  which  characterized  the  age,  and  involved 
him  in  expences  of  incredible  magnitude  (3). 
vigilance  of      Thefe  relaxations,    neverthelels,   did   not  prevent 
Henry.       (ne  king  from  difcharging  with  fe verity,  the  public 
duties  annexed  to  his  ftation.    Sully,  always  an  enemy 
to  thofe  pleafures  which  tended  to  enervate  his  mind, 
and  to  indifpofe  him  for  exertions  of  danger,  or  of 
labour ;  perpetually  recalled  to  him  the  conriderations 

(j)    BafTomp.  vol.   i.  torn.  i.    p.   116 — izz,   and    p.    126—119.      Amours 
d'Henry  IV.,  p.  88 — 92.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  546.  (a)  ibid.  p.  552. 

Mexeray,  vol.  x.  p.  335,  356.  (3)  Baflom.   vol.  i.   tome   i.   p.   114, 

127,  a:;d  p.  134-     Mezeray,  voL  x.  p.  305,  327,  and  p.  3*8,  360. 
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of  glory,  and  the  elevation  of  France.     At  the  fame  CHAP. 
time  that  he  inculcated  maxims  fo  becoming  the  mi-  ^^ 
nifler  of  a  vgreat  fovereign,  he  was  attentive  to  facili-     1606. 
tate  the  projects  of  aggrandizement,  of  policy,  or  of 
ambition,  which  he  recommended.     It  mufl  perhaps  severity  of 
be  admitted,  that  in  fome  of  his  financial  regulations,  the 
and  in  various  of  his  pecuniary  impoiitions,  the  fu- 
perintendant  was  more  impelled  by  trie  view  of  filling 
the  royal  coffers,  than  attentive  to  the  happinefs  or 
ability  of  the  people.     Many  of  the  taxes  were  op- 
preffive  in  an  extreme  degree ;  and  the  rigour  ufed  to 
1  enforce  them  among  the  inferior  orders,  accufed  in 
fome  meafure,  the  beneficence  of  the  government  (4). 
France,  though  in  a  flate  of  rapid  and  progreffive 
.profperity,  yet  had  neither  enjoyed  a  calm  of  iuffi- 
cient   duration,    nor  pofTerTed  thofe  commercial  re- 
fources,  which  enabled  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  to  impole  burthens  of  far 
fuperior  weight. 

The  vigilance  of  Henry  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  encreafe  of  his  revenue,  or  limited  to  his  own  Jj 
dominions.  It  pervaded  Europe,  and  anticipated,  ry, 
or  regulated  all  the  events,  by  which  the  balance  of 
political  power,  or  the  exifling  fyftem,  could  be  af- 
fedbed.  In  Italy,"  where  Paul  die  Fifth  had  impru- 
dently engaged  in  a  conteft'wiih  the  Venetians4,  which  in  itair* 
threatened  the  degradation  of  the  pontifical  authority, 
and  the  repofe  of  all  the  countries  along  the  more  of 
the  Adriatic;  the  interpofition  of  the  king  mediated 
an  accommodation  (5).  His  negotiations  were  fen- 
iibly  felt  in  all  the  circles  of  the  German  empire j 
where  a  great  convulfion  appeared  to  be  imminent. 
The  princes  of  the  Auftrkn  family,  weary  of  the  fu-  state  of  the 
pine  and  paflive  incapacity  of  the  emperor,  had  already  Ger™an 

(4)  De  Thou,  vol.  x:v.  p.  324.— 326,  and  p.  444—446,  and  p.  448,  449, 
and  p.  553,  554;  and  vol  xvJ  p.  2,  3.  Meztray,  vol.  x.  p.  310 — 314,  and 
p.  328.  (5)  Mezerayi  vol.  x.  p  363—375. 
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CHAP,  adopted  as  their  chief  and  reprefentative,  the  arch- 
^!!^  duke  Mathias  his  brother.  In  the  following  year, 
l6°7-  Rodolph  was  compelled  to  refign  to  him  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  the  adminiftration  of  Auilria,  and  to  de- 
clare him  fuccefTor  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  fole 
remain  of  his  extenfive  patrimonial  dominions.  The 
oppreflions,  fuffered  by  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  fei- 
zure  of  Donawert,  a  free  imperial  city,  which  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  appropriated  and  incorporated  with  his 
own  territories,  in  virtue  of  an  imperial  mandate ;  gave 
alarming  indications  of  approaching  war  (6). 
Affairs  of  But  it  was  towards  Holland,  that  the  attention  of 
Europe  was  peculiarly  directed;  nor  could  Henry  re- 
main an  unconcerned  {pedtator  of  any  event,  which 
affected  the  exiftence  of  the  United  Provinces.  After 
above  forty  years  of  unremitted  efforts  againfl  the 
Spanifh  tyranny,  that  power  began  to  defpair  of  ever 
reducing  its  revolted  iubjects.  Neither  the  cruelty 
of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  valour  and  decifion  of  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  the  fublime  talents,  military  and 
civil,  which  united  in  the  prince  of  Parma,  nor  the 
enterprise  and  fortune  of  Spinola,  could  atchieve  the 
conqueft  of  a  people,  impelled  to  refift  by  a  jufl  de* 
teftation  of  intolerable  oppreflion.  Philip  the  Second 
was  no  more  :  the  Low  Countries  had  nominally  paf* 
fed  into  other  hands  ;  and  Albert,  who  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  infanta,  governed  the  Netherlands, 
manifefted  an  anxioils  defire  to  terminate  fo  long  and 
fo  deftructive  a  conteft.  Spain  was  powerfully  incited 
mo- to  embrace  fimilar  counfels,  The  general  debility  of 
that  extenuated  monarchy ;  the  feeble  genius  of  its 
fovereign,  and  the  pacific  difpofition  of  his  minifter, 
impelled  them  to  preferve  tranquillity,  and  to  flop 
the  vaft  expenditure  requifite  for  feeding  the  war  in 
Flanders*  Motives  flill  more  cogent  propelled  the 

(6)  Pfeffel,  Abrege  Hift.  d'Allera.  rol.  ii.  p.  144^-147.  De  Thou,  vol.  xlv. 
p4  638—643. 
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flow  and  irrefolute  cabinet  of  Madrid.    They  dread-  c  HA  P. 
ed  the  maritime  flrength  of  the  riling  commonwealth ;  \^^j 
the  lofs  of  their  colonies,  ftotas^    and  the  valuable     l6°7* 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  both  the  Indies.     Evr 
their  own  coafts  were  not  fecure  from  depredation,  Sutch 
infult,    and  hoftility.     Heemfkirk  had  recently  at- 
tacked and  burnt  the  fleet  .of  Philip,  in  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  under  the  greateffc  difadvantages  of  number ; 
while  Hautain,  another  of  the  Dutch  commanders, 
engaged  the  fquadron  returning  from  India,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus(7).     The  very  foundations  of 
the  Spanifh  greatnefs  and  wealth  in  Afia  and  Africa* 
were  in  danger  of  being  over  thrown;     On  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  in  the  Moluccas^  at  Malacca,  and 
-at  Mozambique*   it  was  neeeflary   to  oppoie  thofe 
enterprifing  enemies  (8); 

Nor  had  the  Dutch  lefs  powerful  reafons  to  induce  Moti 
them  to  prefer  peace  to  the  continuance  of  hoftilitie 
They  had  incurred  a  prodigious  public  debt,  and  peace 
laboured  under  heavy  burthens  of  every  kind.  The 
democratic  party  in  the  republic  dreaded  the  talents 
and  ambition  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange ;  who 
alpired  to  pofTefs  a  power  more  extenfive  than  that 
of  Stadtholder,  and  who  was  adverfe  to  every  propo- 
lition  of  a  pacific  nature,  as  he  muft  be  thereby  re- 
duced to  comparative  iniignificance.  The  United 
Provinces  could  no  longer  look  to  England,  for  the 
fame  protection  which  they  had  derived  from  Eliza- 
beth. Neither  her  fucceilbr,  nor  the  nation  conti-  jeaioufy  of 
nued  to  regard  them  with  fo  favourable  an  eye  ;  and the  Enslifll* 
the  Englifh  already  beheld  in  their  republican  neigh- 
bours, a  commercial  rival  of  the  molt  enterpriling 
kind.  Even  France  might  become  weary  of  contri- 
buting towards  the  fupport  of  a  war,  from  which  flie 

(7)  Abrege  Chron.  d'Efpagne,  vol  ii.  p.  463,  464.     De  Thou,  vol.  xir.  p. 
653—656.     Suily,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  124,   115.  (8)  Abrege  Chron* 

vol.   ii.  p.  461—464. 
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C  vin.  P'  derived  no  apparent  profit  ;  and  might  facrifice  Hol- 

<—  v—  '  land  to  greater  interefts  of  fbate.     To  thefe  foreign 
l6°7'     confederations,  were  added  dorneftic  apprehenfions  of 

Exploits  of  a  ferious  nature.  Spinola,  not  consent  with  repelling 
.{kg  enemy  from  Brabant  or  Flanders,  had  adopted  a 
fyflem  of  hoflilities,  at  once  more  analogous  to  his 
genius,  and  more  diflreflihg  to  the  States.  Supply- 
ing from  his  own  fortune  the  necerfities  of  the  army, 
and  conducted  by  his  fuperior  fkill,  he  led  his  troops 
into  Zutphen  and  Overyffel.  In  defiance  of  Mau- 
rice, he  captured  various  places  in  thofe  provinces  ; 
retained  his  acquifitions  by  garrifons,  ftationed  in  the 
conquered  towns  ;  and  fpread  a  degree  of  terror  to 
the  gates  of  Utrecht  and  of  Amfterdam  (9). 

Mutually  impelled  by  reflexions  of  fuch  folidity, 
anns*  the  two  powers  appeared  to  liften  with  latisfaftion  to 
propofals  of  peace.  They  were  made,  on  the  part 
of  Albert  and,  Ifabella,  with  every  external  demon* 
flration  of  lincerity.  After  a  fruitlefs  exhortation, 
rather  than  a  requifition,  to  the  States,  to  re  -unite 
themfelves  to  their  antient  and  common  fovereign  ; 
it  was  agreed,  as  the  bafis  of  the  negotiation,  to  re- 
gard the  feven.  United  Provinces  as  a  free  and  inde- 

i4&  May.  pendent  republic.  A  truce  of  eight  months  was  like- 
wife  concluded,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  a  fimilar 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  to  adjuft  the 
many  important  points  requifite  to  be  conceded  on 

*8th  May.  either  fide.     Henry,  deeply  interefted  in  the  progrefs 
termination  of  the  treaty,  inftantly  difpatched 


to  the        Jeannin,  one  of  the  moft  able  flatefmen  of  his  time, 
Haguc*      in  quality  of  embaflador  extraordina'ry>  to  the  Hague. 
He  was  received  with  diftinguilhed  honours,  and  con* 
fulted  on  every  article  of  the  projected  pacification. 
James  the  Firft,  equally  defirous  to  participate  in  fo 
juiy.       important  a  tranfadlion,   and  invited  by  the  States 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  518—  538.    Mczeray,  liv.  x.  p.  375—377.    Solly, 
vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.   131, 
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to  take  an  adtive  part  in  their  concerns,  lent  two  of  c  H  A  p. 
his  miniilers  to  affift  at  the  conferences  (10).^ 

They  were,  nevertheleis,  impended  almofl:  at  their 
commencement,  by  the  defedts,  or  omiflions  ™m 
covered  in  the  aft  of  ratification  tranfmitted  on  the 
part  of  Philip  the  Third.  Neither  the  form,  tenor, 
nor  expreffions,  adopted  by  the  Catholic  king,  ap- 
peared to  contain  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  the  Dutch.  The  States  re- 
fufed  therefore,  to  treat  either  of  a  truce,  or  a  peace, 
till  a  more  fatisfadtory  allurance  was  given  upo-n  fo 
efleritial  a  point.  \It  became  requiilte  to  confult  the  i4thoa. 
court  of  Madrid  anew ;  and  ibme  months  elapfed 
before  a  fecond  inftrument  arrived  from  thence.  Even  obftacies, 
in  this  amended  piece,  though  free  from  fome  of  the 
objections  made  to  the  former,  there  ftill  remained 
fuch  .ambiguities  or  reiervations,  as  to  induce  the 
States  to  refer  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  respective  3*  NOV. 
provinces,  compofmg  the  republic.  After  mature 
deliberation,  their  deputies,  aiFembled  at  the  Hague,  remounted, 
determined,  though  not  unanimoufly,  that  it  might 
be  admitted  as  the  groundwork  and  bafis  of  a  treaty ; 
provided  that  in  every  ftage  of  the  negotiation,  care 
was  .taken  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  their  fove- 
reignty.  Thus  authorized,  a  favourable  anfwer  was 
-returned  to  the  court  of  Bruilels;  and  a  prolongation 
of  the  fufpeniion  of  hofbilities  was  mutually  agreed 
on,  as  the  time  limited  for  the  expiration  of  the  fub- 
fifling  truce,  had  nearly  elapfed.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  various  Proteftant  princes  of  the  empire, 
impelled  by  their  friendmip  for  the  Dutch,  fent  em- 
baiFadors  to  Holland,  which  country  became  the  December, 
centre  of  political  intrigue,  and  the  theatre  of  uni- 
verfal  expectation  ( 1 1 ). 

(10)  De  Thou,  voi.  xiv.  p.  66 1 — 666.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  377—380. 
(n)  De  Thou,  vol.  xtv.  p.  667 — 675,  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  116,  117,  and 
p.  143—146.  and  p.  15^—155. 
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c  HA  P.     While  the  minifters  of  the  various  powers  prepared 
to  commence  their  deliberations,;  the  Dutch,  uncer- 
tain of  the  final  iffue,  and  anxious  to  fecure  fuch  a 
guarantee,  as  might  compel  Spain  to  the  flrict  obfer- 
gUadTbee>  vance  °f  tne  conditions,  to  afford  them  protection 
SinVand  againft  the-  arms   of  Philip ;    beibught  of   the  two 
England.     kings  of  France  and  England  to  enter  into  a  new 
treaty  for  their  defence.     Henry  acceded  immediately 
»3d  Jan.     to  the  propofition,  notwithstanding  the  open  and  vio- 
lent oppofition  made  by  the  bigotted  members  of  his 
counfel,  to  an  alliance  with  heretics.     From  England 
greater  difficulties  were  experienced,    on  account  of 
the  films  due  by  Holland  to  that  crown  :  but  they 
JUM.        were  at  length  furmounted ;  and  James  contracted 
engagements  of  the  clofeft  nature  with  the  United 
Provinces  (12).      Fortified  by  fuch   powerful  allies, 
they  contefted  with  vigour,  not  only  for  indepen- 
dence, but,  for  the  uncontrouled  freedom  of  com- 
frtfputes     merce  in  every  part  of  the  globe.     It  was  in  vain  that 
r? Ceding    the  embaffadors  of  Spain  reprefented  the  exclufive 
rcc'  gpnt  of  the  two  Indies,  made  by  the  Romilh  pon- 
tiffs to  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguele  princes ;  and  re- 
fiifed  to  admit  of  any  participation  in  that  valuable 
commerce.     The  Dutch  oppofed  to  the  Papal  dona- 
tion, the  inalienable  right  of  every  people  to  navigate 
the  teas,  by  which  nature  has'  connected  the  rriofl 
diftant  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  they  declared  their 
refolution,  rather  to  have  recourfe  anew  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  arms,  than  ever  to  renounce  fo  animating  an 
incitement  to  induftry,  and  fo  vaft  a  fource  of  wealth 
and  toiera-  They  were  not  lefs  divided  on  another  article,  the 
public  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion;  on  which 
Philip  infifted,  and  to  which  the  States  feemed  de- 
termined  never   to  accede.       Maurice,    prince    of 
Orange,  fuftained  by  the  army,  by  all  the  enterpriz- 
ing  fpirits  who  found  occupation  in  war,  and  even 

(i»)  Mczerty,  vol.  x.  p.  389,    DC  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  31—34, 
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by  many  of  the  mercantile  clafs  who  were  alarmed  at c  ^  A  p. 
die  idea  of  being  precluded  from  the  trade  to  the  u~v~Lj 
Indies,  by  >a  treaty  ;  fomented  the  quarrel,  and  con-     I6°8- 
tinually   retarded   any   accommodation.      His  high 
rank  in  the  republic,  the  eminent  fervices  which  he 
had  rendered,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  par- 
ticularly in  Zealand,  enabled  him  to  oppofe  almoft 
infurmountable   barriers   to   the  accomplifhment  of 
peace  (13). 

In  this  embarrafling  fituation,  the  Spanim  cabinet, 
reluctant  to  concede  a  point  of  fuch  coniequence  as 
the  Indian  commerce,  and  unable  to  perfuade,  or  to 
compel  the  Dutch  to  relinquilh  it ;  embraced  a  mea- 
fure,  calculated,  if  fuccefsful,  at  once  to  enable  them 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  States,  A  fplendid  embaffy  September. 
was  fent  by  Philip,  to  the  court  of  France,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  placed  Peter  de  Toledo,  a  noble- 
man nearly  allied  by  blood,  to  Mary  of  Medecis.  objeft  of  it. 
,He  was  empowered  to  propofe  the  marriage  of  the 
eldeft  princefsof  Spain  with  the  Dauphin,  and  to  offer 
as  the  portion  of  the  bride,  a  complete  ceflion  to  France, 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  on  the  Low 
Countries  (14).  A  proportion,  at  once  fo  fpecious  and 
fo  dazzling,  might  have  eluded  a  prince  of  inferior 
penetration.  But,  Henry  eafily  perceived  its  fallacy, 
which  was  deligned  to  iecure  immediate  and  folid 
advantages  to  Spain,  in  return  for  contingent  and 
uncertain  benefits.  He  was  well  aware,  how  many  Motives  of 
natural,  and  artificial  impediments  might  arife,  to  Je^aln 
prevent  the  accompiimment  of  the  projected  nup-Pr°p°faL 
tials,  or  to  fet  afide  the  flipulations.  Perfonal,  as 
well  as  public  reafons,  rendered  him  averfe  to  forming 
any  alliance  with  a  houfe,  which  throughout  his 
whole  life,  had  given  him  marks  of  its  enmity,  and 
which  he  meditated  to  reduce  within  narrower  limits. 
His  plans  for  attacking  the  Spanifli  monarchy  in  every 

(13)  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  Hi.  p.  434—238,  and  p.  141, 145.     De  Thou,-  vol. 
xv.  p.  34 — 42.  (14)  De  Thon,  vol.  xv.  p.  24.     Mezeray,  vol.  x. 

P.  4oa— ^,03. 
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CHAP.  part  of  Europe,  were  already  confiderably  advanced, 
v_-^-^  and  only  demanded  a  favourable  occafion,  to  appear 
1608.     ]n  their  full  force.     Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, diflatisfied  with  the  treatment  which  he  received 
from  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  impatient  to  retrieve 
the  lofles  fuftained  in  the  late  war  with  France ;  ea- 
gerly invited  Henry  to  form  an  ofTenfive  treaty,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Milanefe.     The  king  had  lif- 
tened  to  his  propofal,  and  though  he  did  not  inftantly 
proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  only  deferred 
it  for  a  fhort  period  (15).     In  addition  to  fo  many 
political  motives,  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  faith 
and  treaty,  to  fupport  the  United  States  againft  their 
He  declines  ancient  mailers.     He  declined,  therefore,  the  offers 
unceTP~    of   Toledo,    and  rejected   every   folicitation  of  the 
queen,  to  enter  into  connexions  with  the  Auftrian 
family  ( 1 6 ) . 

3othSept.       During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  deputies  of  Spain 
-  an<^  °^  ^e  arch-duke,  unable  to  regulate  the  many 
s,  at  the  points   contefted,    had   finally  withdrawn   from   the 
Hague.       Hague,   and  returned  to  Brufiels.      The  conferen- 
ces terminated  :    the  party  of  the  houfe  of  Orange 
was  triumphant ;  and  hcftilities  were  expected  to  re- 
commence.     But  Henry,    though  fully  determined 
not  to  accept  any  overtures  from  Philip,  yet  was  im- 
pelled by  weighty  reafons,  to  conclude  an  accommo- 
Moti»««of  dation  between  that  monarch  and  the  Dutch.     He 
Henry,  for  wifhed  to  difarm  Flanders,  through  which  country 
tbemT8     he  might  fpeedily  have  occafion  to  pafs,  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  views  againft  the  imperial  houfe,  and 
in  favour  of  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  empire ( 1 7). 
Nor  was  he  ignorant,  that  while  the  arms  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  were  employed  againft  Hol- 
land, the  apprehenfions  entertained  by  the  German 
and  Italian  ftates,  relative  to  the  ambitious  deligns  of 

(15)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  790,  791,  and  p,  793.     De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  ao 
—24.  (16)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  25.  (17)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  393. 
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the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  would  be  considerably  dimi-  CHAP. 
niihed ;  and  that  they  would  be  in  confequence,  lefs  ^^^j 
difpofed  to  enter  with  warmth,  into  his  projects  for     l6°8- 
the  humiliation  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  (42).  Actu- 
ated by  confiderations  of  fuch  moment,  he  ordered 
Jeannin  to  repair  anew  to  the  icene  which  he  had  quit- 
ted, and  to  endeavour  by  every  pofiible  exhortation,  or 
even  menace,,  to  effect  a  truce  of  confiderable  length, 
if  a  definitive  peace  mould  be  found  impracticable.     ,609. 
That  minifter  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  energy,  that^Man*. 

r       n  •  rr        i   i  Concluiion 

the  delegates  of  the  relpective  powers  re-aiiembled  at  of  a  trucc.v 
Antwerp  ;  and  after  violent  debates,  a  truce  of  twelve 
years  was  finally  fettled,  under  the  guarantee  of  France  9th  Apiy" 
and  England  (19). 

By  this  celebrated  agreement,  which  fufpended,  Conditions 
though  it  did  not  terminate  the  hoftilities,  that  hadof  k- 
fo  long  defolated  fome  of  the  richeft  and  moil  com- 
mercial countries  of  Europe ;  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces  was  admitted  by  Philip.  Net 
verthelefs,  it  was  rather  implied,  than  formally  recog- 
nized in  the  explicit  terms  which  the  jealoufy  and 
pride  of  the  States  had  wifhed  to  didatet  Nor  was 
the/  permiffion  to  navigate  the  Indian  feas,  and  to 
traffic  in  thofe  remote  pofleffions,  more  diftinclly  and 
fpecifically  granted.  It  required  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  the  French  and  Engliih  ministers,  to  induce  the 
Dutch  to  acqujefce  in  the  ambiguous  declarations 
extorted  on  the  point,  from  the  Spanim  crown.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Catholic  king 
were  ineffectual,  to  obtain  a  toleration  of  the  Romiih 
religion  ;  and  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  the"  en- 
treaties of  Henry,  to  whofe  friendfhip  they  were  fo 
much  indebted,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces foon  afterwards  confented  to  relax  the  feverity 
of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  Catholics.  Even  the 

(z8)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  43.  (19)  Ibid.  p.  43,  44.     Mezeray,vol.    ' 

x.  p.  39Z— 394. 

relaxation 
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CHAP,  relaxation  granted,  was  fimply  a  permiffion  to  perform 

^   Jj  the  exercifes  of  devotion  in  private  houles,  without 
1609.     moleftation.     Each  power  continued  in  pofleflion  of 
the  cities  and  fortrefies  reipeclively  occupied  by  them, 
at  the  time  of  figning  the  truce ;  which  was  pro- 
claimed with  denionftrations  of  universal  joy  (20). 

Philip,  who  had  thus  compulfively  and  reluctantly 
contented  to  the  emancipation  of  Holland,  commit- 
ted almoft  immediately  afterwards,  a  voluntary  fault 
of  far  greater  confequence  to  the  profperity  of  Spain. 
At  the  inftigation  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition, 
he  ordered  the  expulfion  of  more  than  a  million  of 
his  moft  laborious  and  induftrious  fubjedts.  The 
Moretcoes,  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  profcribed 
by  the  incapacity  and  bigotry  of  their  fovereign,  and 
abandoned  by  every  power  either  Chriftian  or  Maho- 
metan ;  were  driven  from  their  native  homes  and 
pofleflions,  to  feek  a  j>recarious  afylum  on  the  in^ 

its  effcftj.  hofpi  table  fhore  of  Barbary.  The  fouthern  provinces, 
depopulated  and  uncultivated,  long  reproached  the 
pernicious  intojerance  of  the  government,  which 
vainly  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil  that  it  had 
produced.  It  muft  be  conferred,  that  the  animofity 
of  Henry  towards  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  however 
great,  could  fcarcely'  have  inflidted  on  Spain  a  more 
deep  and  incurable  wound  (21). 

Death  of  the  The  occafion  which  he  had  fo  ardently  de fired,  of 
attacking  a  family,  which  in  both  its  branches,  had 
long  imprefled  Europe  with  terror;  by  a  fingular 
coincidence  of  circumftances,  prefented  it felf7  nearly  at 
the  preciie  time  of  the  fignaUjreof  the  truce  between 
Philip  and  the  Dutch.  John  Williamv  duke  of 

*5thMarch.Peves>  expired  after  an  illnefs  of  fhort  duration, 
leaving  no  iffue.  His  dominions,  confiding  of  the 
three  duchies  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg,  the  coun- 

(20)  Sully,   vcl.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  332—334.     De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  43—49. 
Mczcray,  vol.  x.  p.  394,  395.     Bentivoglio,  p.  378 — 387.  (40)  Abregc 

Chron.  volt  ii.  p.  465.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  395— 397.    " 
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ties  of  La  Mark  and  Ravenfperg,  and  the  lordfhip  c  H  A  p. 
of  Ravenftein,  rendered  him  one  of  the  moft  power-  v_-v— J 
fill  princes  of  the  German  empire.      Thole  fertile     l6°9- 

•T  i      •          i      •  i      i  i  i       Extent  o|iu» 

provinces,  watered  in  their  whole  extent,  by  the  doa-uuious. 
Rhine,  and  the  Meuie,  and  ftretching  from  the  gates 
of  Nimeguen,  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Coblentz ;  were 
contiguous,  on  the  weitern  frontier,  to  the  duchy  of 
Limburg,  and  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
in  Gelderland.  It  neceflarily  became  therefore,  'an 
object  of  the  moft  ferious  nature,  to  the  king  of  Spain 
and  to  the  archduke  on  one  hand,  as  well  as  to  the 
Dutch  republic  on  the  other,  to  provide  that  fo  rich 
a  fucceffion  mould  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ene- 
my. Various  pretenders  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  claims  of 
fucceffion,  on  oppofite  grounds  or  principles.  The  th.e  various 
deceafed  duke  had  left  four  fitters,  three  of  whom pr 
had  ifiue ;  and  the  hufbands,  or  fons  of  which  prin- 
cefles  feemed  to  have  the  moft  inconteftable  title. 
But  Chriflian  the  Second,  elector  of  Saxony,  oppoled 
to  their  rights  of  confanguinity  a  donation,  or  ex- 
pe&ative,  conferred  on  one  of  his  anceftors  by  Fre- 
deric the  Third,  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  preroga- 
tive of  the  emperors ;  that  of  dirpoflng  of  all  fiefs 
even  before  their  vacancy.  He  maintained  likewife, 
that  thofe  in  queftion,  were  mafculine  and  indivi- 
fible  (22). 

A  queftion  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  involved  in  Rodoiph  the 
fuch  perplexity,  ought,  according  to  the  fundamen-  fvoket  the 
tkl  maxims  of  the  German  jurilprudence,    to  havecfufet<5 
been  tried  before  the  Aulic  council ;  the  only  com-  himfelf" 
petent  tribunal  for  difcufling  matters,  arifing  out  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  of  the  empire.     But  in  order  to 
enforce  the  fentence,    it  demanded   an  emperor  of 
another   defcription  from    Rodoiph.      That   feeble 
prince,    it  is  true, 'endeavoured  to  become  umpire 

(ia)  Pfeffel,  vol.  H.  p.  247,  248.  Sully,  vol.  H.  tome  iii.  p.  362—396. 
L'Art  de  Verif.  tome  iii.  p.  187.  Mczeray,  vol.  x.  p.  4 13,  414,  De  Thoti, 
vol.  xv.  p.  63—70, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  judge  of  the  conteft,  by  evoking  it  to  himfelf  ; 

^J  l  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  fecure  of  receiving  the 
»6oy.  eventual  pofleflion  of  the_  fiefs,  fubmitted  inftantly  to 
the  imperial  requifition.  Rodolph  did  not  even  he- 
fitate  to  confer  on  him  the  inveftiture,  though  by  a 
lecond  edift,  he  enjoined  the  fequeflration  of  the 
litigated  countries  ;  and  authorized  his  coufin,  the 
archduke  Leopold,  bilhop  of  Paflau,  to  take  poifel- 
fi°n  of  them,  till  the  final  decifion.  Meanwhile, 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  duke  of  Neu- 

dukc'ofd  burg,  who  in  virtue  of  their  defcent  from  the  two 
eldeft  fillers  of  John  William,  feemed  to  have  the 
faired  claims  on  his  dominions,  and  who  well  knew 
that  they  would  be  ejected  by  the  emperor  ;  did  not 
manifeft  any  deference  for  his  injunctions,  pntering 
the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  head 
of  their  forces,  they  advanced  to  Dufleldorf,  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  into  which  city  they  were  imr 
ift  May.  mediately  received.  They  had  previoufly  agreed,  at  the 

enar  Duf-  town  of  Dortmund,  where  they  held  a  conference,  to 
govern  the  countries  in  common,  under  the  title  of 
princes  pofferlbrs  ;  and  the  States,  who  were  afTem- 
bled  at  'Dufleldorf,  readily  acknowledged  them  as 

Leopold      provifional  fovereigns  (  23  )  . 

During  thefe  tranlaftions,  Leopold,  commiflioned 
by  the  emperor,  rendered  himielf  mailer  of  the  city 
and  citadel  of  Juliers;  while  Rodolph  publiflied  a 
new  decree,  by  which  he  ^declared  all  who-  ihould 
afford  afTiftance  to  the  princes  of  Brandenburg  and 
Neuburg,  guilty  of  treafon,  and  put  to  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  As  it  was  nevertheleis  evident,  that 
France  would  take  an  interefl,  and  even  an  active 
concern  in  the  difpute  ;  Albert  and  Ifabella  inftantly 
dilpatclied  an  embafTador,  to  acquaint  Henry  with 
tne  motives  for  Leopold's  feizure  of  Juliers".  -  He 
Was  fpeedily  followed  by  the  count  of  Hohenzollern, 

(23)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  70.     Pfeffel,  voi,  ii.  p.  249.    Heifs,  vol.  U.  p. 
440—442. 

on 
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on  the  part  of  Rodolph  himfelf,  who  endeavoured  to  c  H,A 
juftify  the  act,  on  the  principles  of  the  German  con- 
ititution,  and  profeiTed  the  intentions  of  his  imperial 
inajefty"  to  relinquish  the  territories  fequeftered,  as 
ibon  as  the  right  to  them  could  be  decided.  Nor 
did  the  two  Proteftant  princes  of  Brandenburg  and 
Neuburg  omit  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  fame 
tribunal ;  and  they  earneilly  folicited  the  king  to  aid 
them  in  ejecting  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  from  any  in- 
terference in  the  fuccemon  to  the  dominions  of 
Cleves.  It  was  not  difficult  to  forefee,  on  which  fide  July- 
Henry's  inclinations,,  as  well  as  his  policy  would  in- 
duce him  to  fix ;  and  he  did  not  leave  the  contend- 
ing parties  long  in  uncertainty  relative  to  his  ultimate 
refolution.  Secure  of  the  ftrenuous  co-operation  of 
the  United  Provinces,  who,  terrified  at  fb  formidable 
a  neighbour  as  Leopold,  offered  the  king  to  break 
the  truce  recently  concluded  with  Spain ;  urged  by- 
the  greater  part  of  the  Proteftant  dates  of  the  empire, 
who  dreaded  the  further  aggrandizement  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  \  and  allured  of  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  Me  Promifes 
of  Savov,  on  the  ,  fide  of  Italy  ;  he  did  not  hefitate  ajd  toath<s 

"•>         ev   r,  •  i  t  c  •  Proteftant 

to  promile  eneccual  aid  to  the  confederate  princes,  princes* 
His  troops  began  immediately  to  afTemble  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  preparations  were  made  for  commencing 
aftive  hoftilities  (24). 

Notwithftanding  the  apparent  decifion  and  celerity  State  of  tll(9 
of  thefe  movements,  neither  tranquillity  nor  unani-  " 
mity  were  found  in  the  court  of  France.     Mary  of 
Medecis,  actuated  by  jealoufy  and  deteftation  of  the 
marchionefs  of   Verneuil,    continued   to  render  the 
palace  a  fcene  of  perpetual  ftrife.     Inftead  of  at- 
tempting to  reclaim  her  faithlefs  hufband,   by  the 
arts  of  gentlenefs  and  conciliation,  (lie  lent  all  her 
confidence  to  Conchini  a"nd  Leonora,    who  abufed 
their  afcendancy  -over  her,  and  excited  her  to  venge- 

(14)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv<  p.  71,  72, 

ance. 
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CHAP.  ance  It  is  fcarcely  credible  that  two  Florentine  acU 
venturers,  obfcure  in  their  origin,  and  endowed  with 
no  pre-eminent  talents,  mould  imprefs  with  a  degree 
of  apprelienfion,  the  greateft  monarch  in  Etirope,  in 
tne  m^&  of  his  capital  and  courtiers.  It  is  not  lefs 
certain,  that  Henry,  whofe  facility  and  indecifion  in 
private  life  equalled  his  valour  in  the  field,  could 
never  be  induced  by  any  remonftrances,  to  order  the 
feizure  and  removal  of  two  infolerit  incendiaries,  who 
indirectly  menaced  to  take  revenge,  if  he  proceeded 
to  ads  of  violence  againft  their  perfbhs.  Nor  could 
the  queen  be  perfuaded  voluntarily  to  difmifs  theirij 
though  every  effort  was  made  for  that  purpbfe  by  the 
king's  commarld,  and  through  the  medium  of  thofe, 
whofe  attachment  to  her  was  xinqUeftionable.  It  was 
already  apparent,  that  if  any  unexpected  accident 
Ihould  deprive  France  of  its  fovereign,  the  influence 
of  Conchini  and  his  wife  over  their  iniftrefs  would  be 
unbounded,  and  might  not  improbably  involve  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  themfelves,  in  the  greateft  cala- 
mities (25). 

AttacWnt     An  eVent  which  took  pllce   at  this   period,    in- 

•f  the  king,  creafed  the  mifunderftanding  between  Ftenry  and  the 
queen,  filled  the  court  with  confufion,  and  greatly- 
inflamed  the  other  caufes  of  quarrel  with  the  houfe 
of  Auflria.  It  originated  in  the  fame  unreftrained 
indulgence  of  his  paflion  for  the  fex,  which  on  fb 
many  other  occafions,  had  obicured  his  glory,  or 
embittered  his  repoie.  Neither  the  charms  of  the 
marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  of  the  countefs  of  Moret, 
nor  of  the  lady  of  Eflarts,  with  all  of  whom  he  lived 
in  an  avowed  commerce  of  gallantry,  could  prevent 
him  from  becoming  fenfible  to  the  attractions  of 

A>  Henrietta  Henrietta  de  Montmorency,  daughter  to  the  confta- 
"  kk-  Her  high  birth  and  quality  formed  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  defigns ;  which  though  veiled  for  fome 

(15)  Mezcray,  vol.  x.  p.  400-40*.     Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  Hi.  p.  185—194. 

time, 
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time,  even  from  himfelf,  were  unqueftionably  level-  c  H^ A  P, 
led  at  her  honour.    She  was  in  the  firft  bloom  of  youth  <^_J!_L, 
and  beauty ;  nor  did  the  difparity  of  age  prevent  her     **°9* 
from  receiving  with  complacency,  the  attentions  of 
lb  great  a  monarch  (26).     Her  father  had  deflined 
her  hand  for  BalTompierre,  a  young  and  accompliihed 
courtier.    But  Henry,  apprehenfive  that  her  fedu&ion 
might  be  more  difficult,  if  me  married  a  man  to  whom 
her  affections  were  engaged,  contrived  to  fet  afide  the 
match,  and  to  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  BafTompierre, 
the  prince  of  Conde.     It  was  not  without  fome  hefi-  Her  mar- 
tation,  that  the  prince  confented  to  efpoufe  her,  after 
having  received  from  the  king's  own  mouth,  every 
aflurance  which  could  fatisfy  him,  relative  to  the  vir- 
tue and  chaftity  of  his  future  bride (27). 

Henry  prince  of  Conde,  firft  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  at  this  time,  fcarcely  twenty-one  years  old ;  and 
though  deftitute  of  mining  parts,  betrayed  more 
fenfibility,  as  well  as  refentment,  at  the  manifeft  inten- 
tions of  the  king  to  diihonour  his  bed,  than  it  is 
probable,  were  expected  by  the  monarch.  After 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  finding  that  Henry's 
conduct  afforded  an  unequivocal  teftimony  of  the 
fame  defign,  he  began  by  removing  the  princefs  from 
court.  Her  abferice,  far  from  extinguifhing,  en-Heremov« 
creafed  the  violence  ofx  the  king's  defires.  Unre-  Ch0eur*ona 
flrained  by  decorum,  by  reflexions  on  his  own  age, 

Illation,  and  example,  of  by  any  refpect  for  the  fanc- 
tity  of  a  marriage  to  which  he  had  eminently  contri- 
buted ;  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  blufh  to  attempt 
the  gratification  of  his  paffion,  by  defcending  to  fteps 
the  moft  unbecoming.  In  a  difguife,  accompanied  Attempts  of 
by  fome  companions  and  inftruments  of  his  pleafures, 
he  repeatedly  endeavoured,  under  fhelter  of  the  night, 
to  vifit  the  young  princefs,  at  the  caftles  of  Chantilly, 
and  of  Verteuil,  to  which  me  had  been  lucceffively 

(26)  Amours  d'Hen.  IV.,  p.  9*.  (27)  Baflomp.  vol.  7.  tome  !.  p. 

135 — 149.     Cabin.  cTHfin.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  227 — 230.     Mezcray,  vol  x.  p.  4  7 
—409. 

transferred 
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CHAP,  transferred  by  her  hufband's  apprehenfion(28).  juflly 
alarmed  at  fuch  a  conduct,  the  prince  remoaftrated 
with  a  vvarmth  proportionate  to  the  injury.  The 
j^ng,  incenied  at  his  temerity,  withdrew  the  ap- 
point  meats  ifluing  out  of  the  royal  treafury,  which 
conftituted  the  principal  part  of  Conde's  fubfiflence ; 

Sully*  and  Sully  ventured  indirectly  to  menace  him  with 
exile  or  imprifonment,  if  he  'did  not  inflantly,  in 
compliance  with  Henry's  orders,  bring  back  his  wife 
to  court  (29). 

After  Ib  peremptory  a  declaration  of  Henry's  will, 
the  prince  conceived,  not  without  reafon,    that  his 

»9th  Aug.   only  fafety  lay  in  flight.     Having  therefore,  mounted 

Flight  of  the  prince  is  on  horfeback  behind  him,  he  took  the 
road  to  Flanders,  and  reached  Landrecy,  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  French  dominions,  the  fame  night. 
Albert  and  Ifabella,  unacquainted  with  the  motives 
for  his  retreat,  and  anxious  to  preferve  the  Nether- 
lands in  repofe,  no  fooner  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  arrival,  than  they  difpatched  to  him  the  duke  of 
Arfchot,  with  injunctions  to  Conde  to  quit  their  terri- 
tories in  three  days.  He  obeyed,  and  retired  to  Co- 
logne, after  having  previously  lent  his  wife  to  BrufTels^ 
where  ilie  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  Philip,  prince 
of  Orange,  his  brother-in-law.  But,  at  the  fiiggef- 
tion  of  Spinola,  and  in  compliance  with  the  directions 
of  the  court  of  Madrid,  Conde  was  afterwards  per- 

{•*£  reactep"  mitted  to  repair  to  Bruffels  in  perfon.  He  was  re- 
ceived  with  the  greateft  honours  by  the  arch-duke 
and  Ifabella ;  entertained  magnificently  by  Spinola  j 
and  allured  of  meeting,  both  for  himfelf,  and  for 
the  princefs,  with  the  protection  due  to  their  rank 
and  misfortune  (30). 

(28)  Memor.  recon.  tome  ii.  p.  87.     Cabinet  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  I.  p.  230,  231. 

(29)  Cab.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.   232,   233.      Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  343. 

(30)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  80,  81.     Baflbmpierre,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  175,  and 
p.  178, 179.     Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  344..    Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  410. 

Henry 
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Henry  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  agitations  c  ^  A  p. 
of  his  mind,  on  the  reception  of  fo  unpleafing  an  i^v-lj 
event.     In  a  haily  and  diforderly  council,  compoied  He^°9d*e- , 
of  his  principal  minifters ;  after  many  oppofite  opi-  mands  the 
nions,  it  was  finally  determined  to  demand  of  the 
court  of  BruiTels,  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  prince 
and  princefs.  „  Praflin  was  ordered  to  repair  thither, 
and  to"  fpare  neither  menaces,  promifes,  nor  prefents, 
in  order  to  effed  the  object..    Albert,  apprehenfive 
of  the  king's  indignation;  and  dreading  an  invaiion 
of  Flanders,  feemed  to  incline  towards  a  compliance 
with  Praflin's  requilitions.      But  the  difhonour,  at- 
tached to  abandoning  two   peribns    of   the   higheft 
quality,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  an  afylum ;  joined 
to  the  ientiments  of  female  modefty  and  virtue  in  the 
bofom  of  the  arch-duchefs,  prevented  their  liilening 
to  any  inducements  of  an  interefted  nature.     They 
replied  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  utmoft  deference 
and  reipedt,  that  they  could  not  violate  the  laws  of  BruOeis. 
hofpitality  by  furrendering  a  prince  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  dominions  :  but,  that  the  king  might 
be  aflured  he  would  never  depart  in  the  flighteft  de- 
gree, from  the  duty  and  allegiance  due  to  his  fove- 
reign.     On   neither   fide   was   any   exprefs   mention 
made  of  the  princefs  ;  though  it  was  well  underflood 
in  the  two  courts,  that  her  detention  conftituted  the 
principal  object  of  Henry's  anxiety  (31). 

Increafed  at  the  prefumption  of  Albert  and  Ifa-  Refentmen 
bella,  in  flickering  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  might of  Henry* 
become  a  dangerous  inftrument  in  the  "hands  of  the 
Spaniards ;    and  driven  almofl  to  a  flate  of  diilrac- 
tion,  by  the  ab fence  and  lofs  of  the  princefs  of  Con- 
de  ;    Henry  refolved  to  inflid:  vengeance  on  the  au- 
thors of  this  double   misfortune  and  affront.     His 

(31)  Buftbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  176—178.  Cab.  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p. 
235—241.  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  345 — '352.  M;ieray,  vol.  x.  p.  4101 
AH.  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  x.  p.  8 1,  82. 

VOL.  III.  U  paflions 
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CHAP,  paffions  coinciding  on  the  occafion  with  his  policy, 
l^j  accelerated  every  movement  and  operation  of  the  cabi- 
1609.  net.  BalFompierre  had  been  already  difpatched  to 
the  court  of  Nancy,  to  commence  a  negotiation  with 

ram,  Henry,  who  had  recently  fucceeded  to  his  father 
Charles  the  Third,  in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain.  He 
was  inftructed  to  demand  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
in  marriage  for  the  Dauphin  ;  and  as  that  prince  was 
deititute  of  male  iiFue,  fuch  an  alliance  would,  it 
was  probable,  at  a  luture  time  unite  Lorrain  to  the 
French  crown.  The  propofal,  after  fome  rrrefolu- 
tion,  was  accepted ;  and  the  king  fecured  at  once  a 
valuable  ally,  while  he  opened  to  his  pofterity  the 
prof  peel:  of  io  confiderable  an  augmentation  of  do- 

and  with  the minion  (32).     Baflbmpierre  was  ordered  to  proceed 

princes?  m^°  Germany,  and  to  attach  to  Henry's  interefts  the 
elector  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  other 
princes  of  the  empire ;  a  commiffion  which  he  exe- 
ith  cnted  with  equal  dexterity  and  fuccefs  (33).  With 
tne  duke  of  Savoy,  the  king  entered  into  the  clofeft 
ties  of  union,  political  and  peribnal.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  them,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated 

Conditions,  to  attack  the  Milanefe  with  their  joint  forces.  That 
duchy,  if  conquered,  was  to  remain  to  Charles 
Emanuel ;  whole  territories  thus  augmented,  were  to 
be  conflituted  a  kingdom,  and  the  title  of  king  of 
Lombardy  revived  in  his  perforr.  As  the  fbrongeft 
proof  of  their  mutual  fmcerity,  the  eldeft  of  Hen- 
ry's daughters  was  contracted  to  the  prince  of  Pied- 
mont ;  penfions  of  very  confiderable  value  were  con- 
ferred by  him,  on  the  younger  fons  of  the  duke  of 

z8th  Dec.  Savoy  ;  and  Philibert,  the  fecond,  was  created  duke 
of  Chartres.  The  commencement  of  hoftilities  was 
only  delayed  till  the  enfuing  fpring ;  at  which  time 
it  was  fixed  that  Lefdiguieres  mould  join  his  troops  to 

(32)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p..  151—156,  and  p.  161—171.         (33)  Ibid, 
p.  156—160. 

thofe 
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thofe  of  Charles  Emanuel,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  c  **.£  p- 
Italy  (34).  <•»  — y— .  <t 

Already   that  vaft   political  confederation,    which     l6l°- 
Henry  had  laboured  during  fo  many  years  to  com-  SSffcS^ 
plete,  and  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  giv-  by  Henry. 
ing  to  Europe  ~arnew  afpect,  prepared  to  enter  on 
action.     We  cannot  contemplate  without  a  degree  of 
amazement  approaching  to  incredulity,  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  its  powers*     James  the  Firft,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  neither  from  character,  nor  from  England*. 
inclination,  difpofed  to  take  any  active  part :  but  his 
eldeft  fon,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  of  mar* 
,tial  and  enterprizing  talents,  eager  to  fignalize  him- 
felf  under  fo  great  a  commander  as  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
had  repeatedly  and  recently  engaged  to  conduct  fix 
thoufand  infantry,  and -five  hundred  horfe,  to  his  af- 
fiftance(35).      Maurice  prince  of  Orange,  was  au- Hoiiand,and 
thorized  by  the  republic  of  Holland,  to  promife  fifteen  Cermany* 
thoufand  foot,  befides  three  thoufand   cavalry ;  and 
the  confederate  princes  of  the  German  empire  fur- 
nifhed  a  fimilar  number  (36).     The  united  forces  ofsavoy,  and 
Savoy  and  Venice  amounted  to  twenty-nine  thoufand  Vemce< 
men,  independent  of  eleven  thoufand   under  Lefdi- 
guieres(37).     The  king 'himfelf  was  to  afTume  the  Military 
command  of  the   grand  army,  confiding  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand  foot,  and   five  thoufand  horfe,  accom- 
panied with  twenty  cannon  (38).     All  the  internal  re-  Funds  for 
guJations  of  police  or  of  finance,  which  could  give 
energy  to  the  operations  of  war,  and  accelerate  the 
expected  fuccefs,  were  made  by  Henry.     The  king- 
dom was  tranquil,  accuftomed  to   obey,  and  admi-^ 
niftered  with  vigour.     Sully  had  laid  up  in  the  Baftile 

(34)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  76—79.  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  793 — 795. 
Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  404,  405.  Sully,  vol,  ii.  tome  ili.  p.  403,  404,  anH  p. 
417,  418.  Baflbmpierre,  vol  i.  tome  i.  p.  180—183.  (35)  Sully,  vol.  ii. 

tome  iii.  p.  457,  463.  (36)  Llt-m,  ib'uk     D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii. 

p.  542.  (37)  Sully,  ibid.     D'Aub.  ibid.  (38)  Sully,  vol.  ii. 

tome  iii.  p,  446.     Mezeray,     oi.  x.   p.  422,  423. 

U  Qi  a  fum 
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c  H  A  P.  a  fum  in  fpecie,    amounting  nearly  to  a  million  of 

J^^,  pounds  fterling;  and  Jie  poflefled  effects,  or  letters 
«6ic.  of  exchange,  capable  of  being  immediately  converted 
into  money,  for  half  a  million  more  (39).  Such  was 
his  ceconomy,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
niary capacity  and  refources  of  France,  as  well  as 
his  ability  in  di [covering  modes  of  fupplying  the  trea- 
fury,  that  he  had  engaged  to  furnifh  all  the  demands 
for  fo  many  armies,  during  four  or  five  years  (40). 

Plan  for  di-  The  partition  and  diftrtbution  of  the  provinces, 
Proje&ed  to  De  difmerrbered  from  the  two  branches 
of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,.  were  framed  with  equal 

provinces,  judgment,  and  attention  to  the  refpe&ive  pretenfions 
of  the  confederates.  France  alone  was  not  to  receive* 
at  leaft  immediately,  any  oftenfible  territorial  aug- 
mentation; Henry  aiming  rather  at  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  Philip  and  Rodolph,  than  at  the  en- 
creafe  of  his  own  dominions  (41).  This  moderation 
was  highly  ufeful  in  conciliating  the  various  ftates  of 
Europe,  who  had  been  long  aecuftomed  to  dread  the 
ambition  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second. 
The  feven  United  Provinces  were  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  permanent  acquiiition  of  fome  parts  of  the  Auf- 
trian  Netherlands (42).  To  Venice  was  to  be  given 
the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  a  portion  of  the  Milanefe  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adda  (43).  The  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  reverfion  of  the  imperial 
crown,  were  offered  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  it 
was  intended  to  reftore  the  Hungarians  and  Bohe- 
mians to  their  antien:  right  of  electing  a  fovereign  on 
every  vacancy  of  the  throne  (44).  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark were  to  be  admitted  as  allies,  to  fhare  in  the 
fpoils  of  Gennany.  The  Helvetic  confederacy  was 
to  be  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  the  Tyrol,  Alface, 

(30)   Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  471,  473.  (40)  Ibid.   p.  468 — 471. 

(41)  D'Aub.   Hift.   Univ.  vol.   iii.  p.    543.  (42)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome 

iii.  p.  460.  (43)  Ibid.  p.  462.     Mczeray,  vol.  x.  p.  406.     '      (44)  Sully, 

vol.  H.  Come  iii.  p.  461,  462.     D'Aub.  vol.  iii,  p.  $42",  543. 

and 
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and  the  county  of  Burgundy  (45).     Even  Paul  thec  ^A  p. 
Fifth,  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  feems  to  have  u^-^j 
tacitly,  if  not  formally,  acceded  to  this  vaft  league ;      l6l°* 
although  aimed  at  the  demolition  of  the  very  power,  ^f^ot 
from  which  the  holy  fee  had  always  received  the  mod  Rome,  to  it. 
(leady  fupport.     The   donation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  which  the  Romifh  pontiffs  had  preten- 
fions,  overcame  his  fcruples,  and  vanquifhed  his  re- 
pugnance.    It  would  be  difficult  to  credit  this  facl,  if 
it  did  not  reft  on  indubitable  authority  (46).     Philip, 
bereft  of  all  his  Flemifh,  Italian,  and  other  fcattered 
poffefiions,  except  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  iflands ; 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  continent  of  Spain 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Atlantic,  together  with^ 
his  colonies    in  Afia,    Africa,    and  the  new   world. 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  actually  reduced  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  to  thofe  limits,  would  have  been 
anticipated  by  near  a  century  j  and  trance  would  have 
become  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  the  voluntary 
confent  of  the  other  powers,  as  fhe  effectively  was  at 
a  later  period,  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  forces 
the  arbitrefs  of  Europe  (47). 

If 

(45)  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.   381.  (46)  Ibid.  p.  463.     Meze- 

ray,  vol.  x.  p.  406,  407.     De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  88. 

(47)  That  Henry  the  Fourth  had  not  only  projected  to  divide  Europe  into' 
fifteen  ftates,  and  to  form  from  their  union  a  fpecies  of  commonwealth,  or 
"  Republkjue  Chretienne,"  which  ihould  enjoy  perpetual  peace  j -but,  that  he 
had  long  revolved,  weighed,  and  perfected  the  outline  of  his  plan,  is  incon- 
teftable.  However  gigantic,  chimerical,  puerile,  or  impracticable,  the  defign 
itfelf  may  be  juftly  confidered  j  it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  that  he  meditated  fuch  a 
fyftem.  We  may  find  every  minute  detail  of  it  in  Sully;  even  to  particulars  in- 
credibly exact  and  trifling.  Nay,  we  fiiall  fee  that  as  early  as  1601,  he  commu- 
nicated his  ideas  and  defigns  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England ;  who  profefled  at 
leaft,  to  admire  them,  as  fome  of  the  moft  fublime  conceptions  of  the  human 
•  mind.  But  fhe  was  too  wife  and  too  experienced,  not  to  exprefs  at  the  fame 
time,  her  doubts  of  their  practicability ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
religion.  She  even  undertook  to  make  known  Henry's  plan  to  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation.  On  her  death  in  1603,  it 
feems  that  the  king  was  for  fome  time,  in  defpair  of  ever  atchieving  fo  arduous 
a  work  j  and  that  he  fo  exprefFed  himfelf  to  Rofny,  with  marks  of  the  moft 
lively  concern.  But,  with  the  elafticity  natural  to  an  ardent  mind  bent  on  a  fa- 
vourite point,  he  foon  refumed  its  profecution.  Rofny  was  ordered  to  found 
James  the  Firft  upon  it,  only  four  months  after  his  accefiion  to  the  crown  of 

Great 
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If  we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Auftrian  family  at  this  period,  we  fnall  be  dill 
more  inclined  to  admit  that  Henry's  plan  for  their  hu- 
miliation, was  neither  ideal,  nor  fubject  to  any  ob- 
vious difarrangement  of  its  parts.  It  is,  in  facl,  dif- 

federacy.  ficult  to  fay  how  fo  formidable  a  coalition,  led  on  by 
the  firft  prince  in  Europe,  cemented  by  mutual  inte- 
reft,  and  fupported  with  adequate  military,  as  well  as 
pecuniary  refources,  could  have  been  oppofed  with 
fuccefs.  Philip  the  Third  and  the  duke  of  JLerma, 
were  equally  deftitute  of  talents  for  meeting,  as  for 
turning  afide  the  fhock  j  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 
made  any  exertions  for  the  purpofe.  Spain,  depopu- 
lated by  the  recent  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  was  in 
want  of  every  finew  for  acYive  hoftility ;  and  the 
finances  were  in  a  deplorable  ftate  of  exhaufture,  and 

Weaknefsofconfufion(48).  Albert  and  Ifabella,  hopelefs  of 
ifiue,  expofed  to  the  immediate  attack  of  the  French 
arms,  and  having  only  juft  extricated  themfelves 

Great  Britain.  He  3id  fo ;  and  though  James  appears,  from  his  timidity,  or  his 
good  fen fe,  to  have  ftarted  many  objections,  and  to  have  vuiuSed  to  temporize, 
and  wait  for  a  more  proper  juncture  in  which  to  reduce  it  to  practice  ;  yet,  he 
agreed  to  the  plan  itfelf.  Fourteen  ai  tides,  comprehending  the  material  points 
p?  the  confederation  of  the  "  Republique  Chretienne,"  were  drawn  up,  and 
finally  fettled  between  James  and  Rofny, 

Far  from  renouncing  the  project  as  impracticable^  upon  longer  reflexion,  Hrnry 
in  1609  feriouily  intended  to  undertake  its  completion.  We  may  read  in  Sully, 
the  inductions  drawn  up  for  Boiffefe,  Frefne  Canaye,  Baugt,  Ancel,  and  Bon- 
•gars,  who  were  frnt  as  envoys  from  France,  to  the  different  courts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  North.  They  are  very  ample,  and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  'the 
king's  intention  to  effect  it,  if  poilible.  The  two  grand  objedfs  of  it  feem  to 
have  been,  firft,  to  maintain  peace  and  preponderance  between  all  the  Chriftian 
ftate s ;  and  fecondly,  to  carry  on  a  prrpetual  war  agatnft.the  Infidels.  Voltaire, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  memory  and  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  has  thought  pro- 
per to  treat  this  plan  as  a  chimera,  which  never  exifted.  But,  his  afiertion  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  Sully's,authority.  Mezeray  admits  the 
reality  of  the  projrct,  though  he  very  rationally  doubts,  whether  a  king  of  fifty- 
fix  years  old,  and  frequently  troubled  with  the  gout,  could  well  flatter  himlelf  with 
bringing  it  to  a  conclufion.  Henry  would,  it  Is  probable,  have  agreed  on  that 
point  with  the  hiftoriah  ;  while  he  might  ftill  have  exerted  himfelf  to  overcome 
the  impediments.  It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  more  on  a  fubject,  which  can  only 
amufe  the  imagination,  and  which  expired,  like  all  his  other  vaft  intentions,  with 
the  life  of  its  projector.  See  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  378 — 385,  and  p.  390 
400,  and  p.  401 — 426.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  407.  Voltaire,  CEuvres  Com- 
flettes,  vol.  x.  p.  221.  (48)  Abrege,  Chron.  d'Efpagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 

from 
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from  a  war  with  the  Dutch;  beheld  with  natural  ap-  CHAP. 
prehenfion,  the  approach  of  a  new  and  more  power-  t J^^V, 
fill  enemy.     Rodolph  the  Second,  opprefled  by  bo-     1610. 
dily  infirmities ;  unikilled  in  all  the  arts  becoming  aandofthe 
prince  deftined  to  reign  over  fo  many  kingdoms  and e" 
provinces.;  odious  to  his  fiiccefibr  Mathias,  and  de- 
ipifed  by  his  lubjects,  could  only  be  a  fpeclator  of 
the  conteft.     Even  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  was  divided  into  two  great  and  rival  fac- 
tions.    Mathias,  who  already   hoped  to   obtain  the  Divi/iqn 
Imperial  crown,  as  well  as  the  hereditary  poffeflions 
of  his  brother  Rodolph,  found  a  competitor  in   the 
arch-duke  Ferdinand,  fon  of  Charles,  who  founded 
the  Styrian  line.     Spain  warmly  elpoufed  the  preten- 
lions  of  Ferdinand,  which  were  on  the  point  of  arm- 
ing the  two  princes  againft  each  other,  and  which  it 
was  highly  probable,  could   only   be  decided  by  the 
fword(49).     Every   circumflance   leads    us    to   fup- 
pofe,  that  a  vaft  revolution  in  the  ilate  and  fyftem  of 
Europe,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  that 
it  was  only  prevented  by  Henry 's  death. 

Meanwhile^  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  empire,   January. 
and  deputies  from  a  number  of  the    free  imperial  Affembiy  at 
cities,  alarmed  at  the  feizure  of  Juliers  by  Leopold,  H 
met  at  .the  city  of  Hall  in   Swabia.      Boiffife,  dif- 
patched  by  the  king  of  France,  appeared  in  the  af- 
fembly,  and  gave  aflurances  in  his  mafter's  name,  of 
vigorous  fupport,  as  foon  as  die  feafon  would  admit 
of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces.    Encou-  Refoiutbns 
raged  by  the  promife  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,    the  [nmibcraced 
princes  adopted  resolutions  of  energy,  -fixed  the  re- 
ipective  proportions  of  foldiers  to  be  levied,    and 
afligned  funds  for  their  fubfiflence.     The  eledtor  Pa- 
latine Frederic  the  Fourth,  was  declared  chief  of  the 
cc  Union,"  and  the  fupreme  command  of  the  troops 

(49)  Pfeffel,  vol.  H.  p.   247 — 253.       He'ifs,  vol.  i.  p.  435 — 439,  and 'p. 
445,  446. 

was 
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CHAP.  was  conferred  upon  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors,  appre- 
henfive  that  the  antient  religion  might  be  endangered, 
fet  on  foot  a  counter  affbciation,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  German  ronftitution,  the 
poflefliODS  of  the  church,  and  their  own  liberties. 
The  members  met  at  the  city  of  Wurtzburg  in  Fran- 

Wurtzburg.  conja?  affulTjed  the  name  of  "  the  League,"  and 
placed  at  its  head  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  They  ap- 
pear neverthelefs,  to  have  acted  with  far  lefs  decifion 
than  their  antagonifts,  though  they  were  openly  fup- 
ported  by  the  emperor,  and  fecretly  aided  by  the  ca- 
binet of  Spain  (50). 

During  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  courts  of  Paris  and  Brufiels,  relative 
to   the   prince    of   Conde,    were    never   fufpended. 
D'Eftrees,  who  had  been  difpatched  by  Henry  for 
that  purpofe,  exerted  all  the  arts   of  perfuafion  to 
difpel  his  apprehenfions,  and  to  induce  him  volunta- 
rily to  return  into  France.     Albert  and  Ifabella  pro- 
fefled  to  leave  him  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  inclination.     They 
even  affected  to  advife  his  compliance  with  the  king's 
wifhes :  but  they  (till  refufed  to  compel  him  to  aban- 
don  the  afylum  which  he  had  embraced (51).    Unable 
to  accomplilh  by  eloquence  or  addrefs,  the  object  of 
his  miflion,  d'Eftrees  had  the  audacity  to  project  a 
fcheme  for  carrying  off  the  princefs.     She  appears, 
herfelf,  to  have  lent  to  it  more  than  a  negative  appro- 
bation, and  to  have  engaged  to   facilitate  her   own 
flight,  or  efcape  from  the  palace  of  the   prince   of 
February.  Orange,  in  which  fhe  refided.     The  plan  was  difco- 
vered  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  its  intended  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  government,  apprized  of  the  enter- 

(50)  Pfeffel,  vol.  ii.  p.  249— 251.  Heifs,  vol.  i.  p.  442,  443.  Mezeray, 
vol.  x.  p.  418—421.  DC  Thou,  vsl.  xv.  p.  72—76.  Journal  d'Hcn.  IV. 
vol.ii.  p.  209— an.  (51)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  81,  82. 
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prize,  took  efficacious  rneafures  for  rendering  it  abor-  c 
tive.     In  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  fimilar 
attempts,  the  young  princefs   was   removed  to    the 
archducal  palace,    and  placed   under  the   immediate 
protection   of  the   infanta   herfelf(52).      D'Eftrees, 
fruftrated  in  all  his  efforts,,  no  longer  obferved  any 
meafures   with   the'  prince,    whom    he   enjoined,   in 
Henry's  name,  to  repair  to  his  prefence  without  de- 
lay, on  pain  of  being  treated   as  gujlty   of  treafon. 
Conde  declined  obedience  to  the  order;  but  appre-  Conde re- . 
henfive  that  a  longer  ftay  at  BrufTels  might  be  dange-  'J™*= 
rous  to  his  fafety,  he  quitted  the  city  with  a  few  at-  3Ift  March, 
tendants,  pafTed  through  Germany  in  difguife,   and 
arrived  fafely  at  Milan.     His  wife   remained  in  the 
fafe-guard  of  Albert  and  Ifabella^j). 

The  count  de  Fuentes,  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  condua  of 
received  the  fugitive  prince  with  demonftrations  of war^Sm." 
extraordinary  refpect ;  though  he  in  fact  took  every 
precaution  to  fecure  the  porTefiion  of  a  perfon,  who 
from  his  near  alliance  to  the  crown  of  France,  might 
be  made  eminently  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes,  or 
policy  of  the/court  of  Madrid.    Under  pretence  that     APriI- 
the  king  had  fet  a  price  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  upon  Gonde's  head,  Fuentes  gave  him  a  guard 
of  horfe  and  foot;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  continue 
his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  had  defigned  to  in- 
voke the  paternal  interpofition  and  mediation  of  Paul 
the  Fifth.     Previous  to  his  departure  from  Flanders,  Maniftfto of 
he  had  ventured  to  difperfe  a  manifefto,  highly  re-t  epnnce; 
fleeting  on  Henry's  government,  and  peculiarly  le- 
velled at  Sully,  as  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  op- 
preflive  and  intolerable  taxes.    The  indignation  which 
it  excited  in  the  bread  of  the  king,  was  augmented 
by  the  confideration  that  Conde  had  fought  protec- 
tion from  the  count  de  Fuentes,  the  implacable  enemy 

(52)  Mention  recond.  tome  ii.  p.  113.    Cabinet  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  24$. 
Mczeray,  vol.  x.  p.  411,  412.  ^53)  De  Thou,    vol.  xv.  p.  82. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  French  nation,  and  in  particular,  of  the  houfe 
^    ^  of  Bourbon.     A  fecret  negotiation  was,  neverthelefs, 
1610.     begun   through  more   than   one   channel,    with   the 
prince,  the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  his  return 
and  the  oblivion  of  all  pad  tranfactions.    His  fituation 
at  Milan  neceffarily  impofed  obflacles  to  its  progrefs ; 
and  the  affaffmation  of  Henry,  which  took  place  im- 
mediately   afterwards,    left    its    final    event    uncer- 
tain (5  4). 

Puring  thefe  tranfactions,  the  preparations  for  open- 
*n§  tne  camPaign  advanced  with  the  utmoft  expedi- 
tion. A  part  of  the  troops  were  already  on  their 
march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  where 
the  general  point  of  union  was  fixed  at  Moufon.  A 
vaft  train  of  artillery  followed  the  army ;  and  the 
king  wrote  to  the  arch-duke  Albert,  to  demand  a 
paflage  for  his  forces  .through  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  determined  to  form  a  council  of  regency  to  ad- 
minifter  affairs,  at  the  head  of  which  fhould  be  placed 
the  queen.  The  magnitude  of  the  military  levies  and 
equipments,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  an  objecl: 
more  extenfive  than  the  attack  of  Juliers,  was  in 
contemplation.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  with 
anxiety  and  intereft  on  the  iffue  of  the  enterprize ; 
while  Spain  alone,  againft  whom  it  was  directed,  re- 
mained in  a  (late  of  torpid  fecurity,  or  of  inexplicable 
lethargy  (55).  NO  meafures  were  embraced,  either 
in  Flanders,  or  in  Italy,  for  fuftaining  the  fhocki 
and  Albert,  by  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  fubmif- 
fion,  addreffed  to  Henry,  but  which  did  not  arrive  till 
after  that  monarch's  deceafe,  allowed  him  to  pafs 
without  moleilation,  through  his  territories  (56). 
Notwithstanding  thefe  profperous  appearances,  a  de- 
tion  in  Paris,  gree  of  fi\Gnt  fermentation  pervaded  the  capital  and 
the  nation.  The  credulous  and  fuperflitious  multi- 

(54)  De1  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  82—86.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  412,  413: 
(55)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  Hi.  p.  446,480.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  424.  (56)  SuHy, 
vol.  i.  tome  iii.  p.  4Oi.Mezcray,  vol.  x.  p.  426.  ' 
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tude  had  imbibed  an  imprefTion  of  the  king's  motives  c  H 
for  commencing  war,  highly  inimical  to  its  fuccefs. 
Reports  were  induftrioufty   circulated,  that  he    was     l6l°- 
about  to  attack  the  pope  ;  and  the    Papal  nuncio  atj^**^* 
Paris,  not  acquainted  witji  the  fecret  views  and  inten- 
tions of  his  court,  gave  fome  countenance  to  the  ru- 
mour(57).     The  adherents  of  the   "League"   and 
of  Spain,    were   bufy.  in  defaming   the   conduct   of 
Henry  •,  and  did  not  hefitate  to  aflert,  that  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Conde  was  another  Helen,    who  would  in- 
volve Europe  in  a  general  conflagration. 

But,  the  mod  painful  oppofition  to  his  defigns,  and  Diffadsfao- 

,  .r  c     rr.     .  .   .       .  .  r      tionof  the 

interruption  to  his  repofe,  originated  in  his  own  houie-  <jueen. 
hold.     Mary  of  Medecis  could  not  behold  without 
the  natural  fenfations  of  an  injured,  or  flighted  wo- 
man, his   continual   acts  of  inconftancy.      She   was 
content,  indeed,  to  fuffer  his  amours  ;  but  fhe  refufed 
to  aid,  or  in  any  meafure  to  facilitate  their  gratifica- 
tion(58).     Her  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  induced  her  to  regard 
with  difapprobation  and    concern,    the   approaching 
rupture,  as  well  as  the  Jung's  alliance  with  heretics. 
Conchini  and  his  wife,  by  malignant  and  artful  infi- Caufes  ofit, 
nuations,  alienated  the  queen's  affections  from  her 
hufband.     They  even  carried  their  prefumption  fo 
far,  as  to  infufe  into  her  mind  apprehenfions,  that  he 
might  be  capable,  from  the  extravagance  of  his  paf- 
fion  for  the  princefs  of  Conde,  of  repudiating  Mary, 
and  raifing  to  the   throne   the  object  of  his  fond- 
nefs(59).     Impelled  by  thefe  fuggeftions,  the  queen  4*  April. 
ardently  folicited  of  Henry,  to  permit  that  her  coro-  shcdemand» 
nation  might  be  folemnly  performed  at  St.  Denis ;  and  crowned. 
fhe  reprefented,  that  the  public  effect  of  fuch  a  cere- 
mony would  render  her  perfon  more  facred,  and  her 
authority  as  regent,  during  his  abfence  from  the  king- 

(57)  Cab.   d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.   p.  253.      Mezeray,  vol.   x.  p.  421,  4Z2. 
(58)  Memor.  recond.  tome  ii.  p.  260.  (59)  Mezeray,  vql.  x.  p.  425. 

Cab.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  258,  259. 
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AP,  dom,  more  venerable  in  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
The  king  objected  with  warmth  to  the  propofition, 
for  a  double  reafon  ;  the  delay,  which  muft  be  una- 
voidably incident  to  the  preparations  for  fuch  a  folem- 
nity;  and  the  expence  occafioned  by  it  at  a  time, 
when   all  his   treafures  might  be   inadequate  to   the 
public  demands.     Vanquished  neverthelefs  by  Mary's 
importunities,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  refift,  he 
gave  orders  for  its  execution,  and  even  haftened  all 
the   requifite   decorations  made    for  its    celebration. 
ijth  May.  It  took  place,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  the  abbey 
H*rcoro-    of  St.  Denis,  amidft  an  irpmenfe  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple ;  Henry  hirnfelf  aflifting  as  a  fpectator,  and  ifTu- 
ing  the   neceflary   directions   during   the  ceremony. 
The  public  entry  of  the  queen  into  Paris,  was  fixed 
for  the  fifteenth  of  the   month  ;  and  almoft  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  king  intended  to  mount  on  horie- 
back,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  (60). 
of      The   French  writers  of  that  period,  deeply  im- 
pretitd  thcmfelves,  at  the  atrocious  nature,  as  well 
as  at  the  lamentable  effects  of  Henry's  death,  have 
defcribed  him  previous  to  it,  as  haunted  by  continual 
apprehenfions  of  fome  imminent  and  invifible  danger. 
If  we  could  credit  their  aflertions,  nature  fee  meet  to 
participate  in  the  impending  calamity  ;  and  even  ina- 
nimate objects,  trees,  and  rivers,  foretold  in  myftic 
language,  his  approaching  fate.     Mankind,  in  every 
age,  has  been  prone  to  read  the  hiftory  of  the  great, 
through  the  medium  of  fancy,  terror,  and  fuperfti- 
tion  i  nor  is  it  difficult  with  fuch  afliftance,  to  tranf- 
form  the  rnoft  common  occurrences  or  accidents,  into 
omens  and  prodigies.     There  is  neverthelefs  a  degree 
of  fcepticifm,  beyond  that  of  reafon,  in  refufing  alto- 
gether to  believe,  that  Henry  felt  himfelf  in  a  flate 

(60)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  P.  86—88.  Cabinet  d'Hcn.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  a6o, 
261.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.  vol.  ii.  p.  215—217,  and  p.  218  —  224-  SulJy, 
vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  476,  481.  Mczeray,  vol.  x.  p.  426,  427.  Bafibmp. 
vol.  j.  tome  i.  p.  186,  187. 
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of  unufual  agitation  during  feveral  days  preceding  his  c  H  A  p. 
aftaffination.     It  would  feem,  that  he  even   burft  at  ,J^[V, 
times  into  querulous  lamentations,  or  exprerled  him-     x6ib. 
felf  in  doubtful  language,  relative  to  his  departure  on 
the  expedition  to  Germany  (6 1).     But,  thefe  marks  Reafons  of 
of  a  diftempered,  or  uneafy  mind,  may  be  naturally lt' 
explained,   without  having  recourfe  to  fupernatural 
caufes.     The  enterprise  which  he  v/as  on  the  point 
of  commencing*    however   admirably  planned,    and 
however  fecure  of  apparent  fuccefs,  was  yet  fo  vaftj 
fo  complicated,  and  dependant  on  fo  many  fprings^ 
that  no  human  wifdom  could  afcertain  its  refult. 

Nor  was  he  ignorant,  that  malevolence  and  bigotry  Domestic 
had  traduced  his  motives  for  taking  up  arms.  In  the diir?nfipn*' 
interior  of  his  family,  the  jealoufy  of  the  queen,  the 
infolence  of  Conchini,  and  the  dangerous  afcendancy 
which  he  and  his  wife  Leonora -had  gained  over  Mary 
of  Medecis,  embittered  his  prefent  happinefs,  and 
rilled  him  with  anxious  apprehenfions  for  futurity. 
The  firft  prince  of  the  blood  was  in  the  hands  of 
Fuentes,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Henry ,  and  the  prin- 
cefs,  whofe  attractions  had  been  fo  injurious  to  his 
repofe.  was  detained  at  Brullels.  Abave  all,  he  knew 
that  the  genius  of  the  time  was  prone  to  acls  of  vio- 
lence^and  ferocity :  he  had  even  received  intimation 
of  attempts  againft  his  perfon,  from  various  quar- 
ters ;  and  horoicopes,  to  which  a  confide rable  degree 
of  involuntary  belief  was  then  given  by  the  mod  en- 
lightened men,  had  fixed  his  death  in  the  fifty-fevendi 
year  of  his.,  age  (62).  We  mud  not  imagine  that  credulity  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  free  from  human  infirmity^ the  aee- 
credulity,  and  weaknefs.  Brave  in  the  field,  even  to 
intrepidity,  and  accuftomed  to  regard  death  in  the 
ranks  of  war,  with  perfect  compofure ;  he  was  equally 
accefTible  to  fear,  with  other  men.  Even  Sully  ad- 

(61)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.-  185*— 188.     Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  476 
- — 479.     Mczeray,  vol.   x.   p.   427 — 431.  (6»)  Ibid.  p.  430.     D'Aub. 

Hitt.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  544.     Tavannes,  p.  27*9. 
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°  viii'  P  m*ts'  ^at  a  Pr'nce  *"°  dauntjefs  in  battle,  was  lefs  than 

\^^—~*  a  woman  when  in  a  coach ;  that  he  cried  out,  when- 

1610     ever  it  appeared  likely  to  overturn,  and  betrayed  the 

utmoft  timidity.      Henry   himfelf  avowed  the  faftj 

and  accounted  for  it  by  informing  his  minifter,  that  iC 

had  been  predicted   he  fhould  die  in  a  coach  (63). 

When  we  refledt  on  all  thefe  circumdances,  it  cannot 

excite  our  wonder,  that  he  exhibited  fymptoms  of  a 

mind  oppreiTed,   irrefolute*  and  ftruggHng  with  de- 

preflion. 

A  beautiful,  and  celebrated  writer  of  the  prefent 
century,  has  juftly  obferved,  that  "  in  the  death  of 
tc  Henry  4he  Fourth,  the  fatality  or  force  of  defliny 
"  feems  to  be  more  felt,  than  in  any  other  event  of 
"  hiftory(64)i'*  That  his  predecefibrj 'occupied  in 
befieging  Paris,  in  a  time  of  rebellion,  when  the 
ininds  of  the  French  people  were  heated  to  a  degree 
of  delirium,  fhould  be  immolated  by  a  fanatic  monk, 
in  order  to  refcue  his  party  from  impending  dedruc- 
tiofi ;  appears  natural,  however  execrable.  But,  after 
a  lapfe  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  we 
have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  defign  of  aflaf- 
finating  H)enry  the  Fourth,  was  conceived  in  filence 
by  an  ignorant  enthufiaft  of  the  lowed  defcription, 
Confirmed  by  reflexion*  and  executed  without  an  ac- 
complice  of  any  kind  (65).  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  na- 
t'ye  Qf  Angouleme,  and  the  perpetrator  of  fo  detef- 
tablc  a  deed,  had  ferved  his  noviciate  in  a  monadic 
order,  and  afterwards  procured  a  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
by  following  the  profefllon  of  a  fchoolmafter,  in  his 
native  city.  His  abhorrence  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the 
reformed  religion  rofe  to  fury,  and  infpired  him  with 
ideas  of  the  mod  fanguinary  kind,  againd  heretics. 

it!!ch"n.    Imbued  with  an  opinion  that  the  king  gave,  at  lead 

duo  d  him 

to  ftab  the  (63)    Sully,    vol.   ii.    tom*-    iii.    p.     477.        Mczeray,    vol.     x.    p.    434. 

•Mg*  (64)  Voltaire,  CLuvr.  compi.  vol.  x.  p.  227.  (65)  Tavannes,  p.  279. 
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a  fecret  and  indirect  protection  to  that  clafs  of  his  fub-  CHAP. 
jects,  and  that  he  was  about  to  make  war  on  the  pope, 
Ravaillac  formed  the  refoltition  of  reafoning  with 
him;  and  if  he  fhould  find  Henry  incorrigible  in 
error,  of  afTafTinating  him  as  the  enemy  of  God  (66). 
Repulfed  with  blows  by  the  guards,  in  an  attempt  to 
approach  the  king  when  in  his  coach,  he  returned  to 
Angouleme ;  but  while  performing  his  devotions  be- 
fore an  image  of  Chrift  fufFering  flagellation,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  the  town  of  Eftampes*  he  felt  the  purpofe 
regenerate  in  his  bofom.  Purfued  by  the  deiire  of 
perpetrating  it,  he  whetted  his  knife  anew,  the  point 
of  which  he  had  previoufly  broken  j  took  the  road 
again  to  Paris,  and  waited  for  an  occafion  to  accorn- 
plifh  the  deed (67). 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Henry  periihed, 
he  had  been  engaged  in  giving  directions  refpeCting  ci 
his  expedition,  and  in  accelerating  all  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  his  departure.  After  having  dined, 
he  lay  down,  with  intent  to  take  fome  repofe :  but 
unable  to  deep,  he  rofe,  pafled  fome  moments  in  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  walked  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
his  ^apartment,  uneafy  and  melancholy.  To  divert 
his  chagrin,  he  determined  to  vifit  Sully,  at  the  arfe- 
nal ;  and  for  that  purpofe  commanded  his  coach  to  be 
prepared.  When  it  was  ready,  he  difpatched  Vitry, 
captain  of  his  guards,  to  haften  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  decorating  the  courts -of  law,  for  the  queen's 
entry ;  and  ordered  the  guards  themfelves  to  remain 
at  the  Louvre.  No  lefs  a  number  than  feven  noble- 
men were  in  the  carriage  with  him,  among  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Epernon  and  Montbazon.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  coach  were  drawn  up,  not  only  on  ac- 

K  (66)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  102,  103.  Proce*  de  Ravaillac,  cited  by  Vol- 
taire, vol.  x.  p.  227,  228.  (67)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  104,  105. 
Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  431— 433.  Vol- 
taire, ibid.  p.  221—229. 

count 
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c  H  A  P.  count  of  the  beauty  and  warmth  of  the  weather;  but, 
vjll>  in  orJer  to  enable  the  king  to  fee  the  preparations 
^6^  making  for  the  approaching  ceremony.  Two  carts, 
one  laden  with  wine,  and  the  other  with  hay,  having 
impeded  the  paflage  in  a  narrow  ftreet,  the  greater 
number  of  the  domeftics  in  attendance  quitted  the 
royal  coach,  with  intent  to  rejoin  it  beyond  the  carts. 
Two  only  remained,  one  of  whom  advanced  for- 
\vards,  to  clear  the  way;  and  the  other  was  bufied  in 
adjufting  a  part  of  his  drefs.  At  this  precife  moment, 
Ravaillac,  who  during  the  embarrafiment,  had  been 
able,  unnoticed,  to  remark  in  what  part  of  the  car- 
nage Henry  was  feated,  mounted  on  one  of  the  hind 
wheels,  and  drawing  his  knife,  ftruck  the  king  on  the 
left  breaft.  The  inftrument  glanced  on  one  of  his 
ribs,  without  entering  Lis  body ;  but  the  afiafTin,  per- 
fectly collected  in  himfeif,  repeated  the  blow.  At  the 
fecond  ftroke,  the  knife  entered  his  heart,  and  inter- 
fected  it  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  blood  rufhing 
impetuoufly  upwards,  fufFocated  him  on  the  inflant, 
before  he  could  utrer  a  fingle  word (68). 
He  is  carried  No  fooner  had  the  fatal  accident  taken  place,  than 
back  to  the  tne  noblemen  prefent  having  quitted  the  carriage  with 

Louvre.  ...  r    ,      ,  °    A  .        ,  °, 

precipitation,  caufed  the  curtains  to  be  lov/ered,  and 
ordered  it  to  return  to  the  Louvre.  A  cloak  was 
thrown  over  the  king,  to  conceal  him  from  fight  3  and 
more  effectually  to  deceive  the  people,  a  furgeon  and 
wine  were  demanded^  as  if  he  had  been  only  wounded; 
though  fuch  was  the  violent  effufion  of  blood,  that 
the  whole  ftreet  was  ftained  with  it,  as  he  was  carried 
back  to  the  palace  (69).  Epernon,  neverthelefs,  whofe 
prefence  of  mind  feems  never  to  have  forfaken  him, 

(68)  Hift.  d'Epernon,  vol.  ii.  p.  319—311.  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol. 'H.  p. 
425,  216.  De  Tltou,  vol.  xv.  p.  88,  89.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.' vol.  iii.  p. 
544,  545.  Mezeray,  vul.  x.  p.  433,  434.  Tavannes,  p.  279.  (69)  Journ. 

4'Hen.   IV.,  rol.  ii.  p,   z*;.     D'Aub.  Tol.  iii.  p.  545. 

having 
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having  perceived  among  the  attendants,  the  marquis  c  *^  A  p* 
of  Montferrand,  difpatched  him  inftantly  forward,  to  u— v-w 
order  the  troops  on  guard  at  the  Louvre,  to  ftand  to     l6l°* 
their  arms,  for  the  protection  of  the  queen  and  Dau- 
phin (70).     A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  Henry  arriving,  was  taken  out,  car- 
ried up  flairs,  and  laid,  all  bloody,  on  the  fame  bed, 
where  he  had  fo  recently  fought  in  vain  for  repofe. 
It  remained  in  that  fituation  during  feveral  hours,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  thofe,  whofe  curiofity  or  attach- 
ment to  their  deceafed  matter,  induced  them  to  pay 
him  the  tribute  of  a  laft  farewel(yi). 

Mary  of  Medecis,  after  fome  exclamations 
grief  at  the  untimely  fate  of  her  hufband,  appears 
have  eafily  fufpended  the  courfe  of  her  tears,  in  order  the  regency. 
to  take  fuch  meafures  for  her  own  fafety  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  regency,  as  the  urgency  of  the  oc- 
ca(ion  demanded.  They  were,  at  once  To  able  and  fo 
rapid,  that  hiftorians  obferve,  not  without  reafon, 
they  could  never  have  been  better  concerted  or  exe- 
cuted, even  if  the  event  of  the  king's  aflaflination 
had  been  fore feen  (7 2).  All  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  convent  of  the  Auguftins,  where  the  parliament 
of  Paris  then  held  its  meetings,  were  occupied  by  va- 
rious detachments  of  troops  •>  and  as  that  afTembly 
was  actually  fitting,  at  the  precife  time  when  the  king 
was  aflaffinated,  Mary  commanded  them  by  a  mef-Thepar- 
fage  notifying  the  cataftrophe,  inftantly  to  deliberate  " 

on  the  queftion  of  delegating  to  her  the  regency. 
They  obeyed  •>  and  Epernon,  in  order  to  accelerate 
their  refolution,  entered  the  hall  where  they  were 
met,  his  fword  undrawn  in  his  hand.  In  the  queen's 
name,  he  befought  the  prefident  to  notify'  their  dcter- 

(70)  Plift-  (TEpernon,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,   323.  (71)  Baflbmp.  vol.  I. 

tome  i.  p.  189.  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  435.  -  (72-) -De  Thou,  vol.  xv. 
p.  qi. 

VOL.  Ill,  X  mination, 
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c  H  A  p.  rnination,  which  .was  expected  with  the  utmoft  im- 
^^^j  patience  at  the  Louvre.  The  parliament,  thus  in- 
1610.  vefted  by  an  armed  force,  and  propelled  by  Epernon, 
^  not  ^on^  hefitatc  *n  conferring  on  Mary  the  re- 
gency. We  can  never  fufficiently  wonder  at  the  ra- 
pidity of  thefe  events.  Henry  was  in  perfect  health 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  by  half  an  hour 
pad  fix  o'clock  of  the  fame  day,  however  incredible 
the  fact,  his  widow  was  declared  regent,  by  the  par- 
liament. Hiftory  prefents  no  fimilar  inftance  of  fo 
fudden  a  transfer  of  the  fupreme  power,  in  virtue  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  legiflative  body  (73). 

If  any  other  fact  of  that  extraordinary  day  can  ex- 
cjte  our  equal  aftonifhment,  it  is  that  not  one  of  feven 
individuals  who  were  in  the  coach  with  the  king, 
fhould  either  have  feen  Ravaillac  mount  on  the  wheel, 
or  have  been  able  to  interpofe  in  time  to  fave  their 
fovereign.  That  cool  and  intrepid  affafTm  continued 
to  repeat  his  blows,  even  after  he -had  given  the  mor- 
tal wound.  In  the  tumult  and  confternation  which 
cnfued,  it  is  believed  that  he  might  eafily  have  effected 
his  efcape :  but  incapable  of  flight,  and  glorying  in 
his  crime,  he  remained  motionlefs  on  the  fpot,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  bloody  inftrument  with  which  he 
had  perpetrated  the  deed.  On  being  queftioned,  he 
readily  avowed  the  ad,  as  meritorious.  The  fury  of 
the  attendants  would  have  immediately  facrificed  him, 
and  fwords  were  already  drawn  for  the  purpofe  :  but 
Epernon,  and  the  other  noblemen  prefent,  mindful 
of  the  reflections  caft  upon  thofe  who  had  haftiJy  put 
to  death  Clement,  the  afiaifin  of  Henry  the  Third, 
arrefted  the  rage  of  the  fpectators,  and  of  the  popu- 

(73)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  91—94.  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV,,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 
—131.  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  191,  i$z.  Hift.  d'Epernon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330—345. 

lace. 
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lace.    Ravaillac  was  conducted  by  fome  of  the  guards*0 
to  the  palace  of  Retz,  near  the  Louvre,  where  he 
remained  during  two  days ;  and  was  from  thence  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  "  Conciergerie,"  previous  to  his  inter- 
rogatory  and  trial  (74). 

The  province  of  the  hiftorian  may  be  faid  in  fomefcharaaerof 
meafure  to  Hop,  with  the  narration  of  the  circurn- 
(lances  attending  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
His  character  flands  little  in  need  of  elucidation,  and 
lefs  of  panegyric.  Whether  we  confider  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  France,  or  whether  we  contemplate 
him  in  the  more  amiable  light  of  the  legiflator  and 
benefactor  of  his  people,  he  equally  excites  our  ad- 
miration. All  the  great  qualities,  which  during  many 
years  of  adverfity,  were  exhibited  by  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, acquired  new  luftre*  and  attained  to  full  matu- 
rity, on  the  throne  of  France.  It  may  be  reafonably 
doubted,  whether  in  any  age  of  the  world,  a  prince 
has  appeared  among  men,  who  united  in  himfelf 
more  fublime  endowments  of  every  kind.  We  mud  His 
neceflarily  regret^  but  we  canriot  deny,  that  they  were  and  faults* 
obfcured  by  material  faults  and  weaknefles.  His 
licentious  amours  fubverted  his  private  felicity,  pro- 
duced public  calamity,  and  were  equally  contrary  to 
decency,  morality,  and  religion  i  Nor  was  his  pafllon 
for  play  lefs  violent,  though  its  effects,  as  confined  to 
himfelf,  were  lefs  injurious.  We  may  fee  in  Sully, 
and  in  Baflbmpierrei  how  much  the  rage  of  gaining^ 
encouraged  by  his  example,  pervaded  the  capital  and 
the  court.  His  defire  of  amaffing  treafures,  though 
it  did  not  originate  in  avarice,  yet  induced  him  to  en- 
courage his  minifters,  particularly  Sully,  in  exacting 
from  his  fubjects,  contributions  beyond  their  ftrength. 

(74)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  il.  p.  238.      De  Thou,  vol.  xv.    p.  89,  90. 
Hift.  d'Epernon,  vol.  ii.  p.  32"!,  32Z.     Mezeray»  vol.  x.p,  434,  435. 

X  2  The 
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CHAP.  The  inftitution  of  the  "  Paulette,"  which  was  a  tax 
on  the  vacancy,  or  rtTignation  of  all  legal  employ- 
ments, excited  general  murmurs,  and  was  productive 
of  fa  mQfc  fcanc|alous  venality  in  the  department  of 

t        i          /•         \ 

the  law (75). 

4  It;  excites  aftonifhment  to  reflect,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  only  nine  years,  from  the  peace  with  Savoy  to  his 
death,  he  was  able  to  extinguifh  almoft  all  the  do- 
medic  and  foreign  incumbrances  of  the  crown,  which 
were  immenfe  ;  and  to  lay  up  in  the  Baftile  above  a 
million  fterling.  So  large  a  fum  in  fpecie,  could  not 
have,  been  taken  out  of  the  national  circulation,  with- 

His  facility,  out  great  injury  to  commercial  transactions.  He  was 
accufed,  probably  with  reafon,  of  yielding  from  his 
facility,  to  importunity,  the  rewards  which  ought 
only  to  have  "been  extended  to  merit,  talents,  and 
virtue.  Like  all  princes  who  have  been  extricated  by 
the  efforts  of  a  party,  from  a  ftate  of  adverfity  and 
depreffion,  the  imputation  of  ingratitude  was  laid  to 
his  charge.  It  was  faid  that  he  forgot,  and  neglected 
his  antient  adherents,  in  order  to  enrich  and  elevate 

Accusations  his  enemies.     But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  he 

tiide",8™  was  compelled  to  purchafe  the  fubmiflion  of  the  heads 
of  the  League ;  and  we  may  doubt  whether  either  his 
courage,  his  clemency,  or  his  abjuration  of  the  re- 
formed religion  would  have  extinguiflied  that  power- 

and  of  in-  fuj  faction,  without  the  aid  of  money.  Thofe  who 
feverely  fcrutinized  his  actions,  afTerted,  that  he 
winked  and  connived  at  acts  of  injuftice  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  law ;  where  the  judges  found  complete  impu- 
nity, provided  that  in  return,  they  manifefted  a  blind 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his  edicts.  There  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  at  lead  as  much  malignity  as  truth,  in  the 
accufation. 

(75)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  310 — 314, 

If 
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If  from  his  defers,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  his  virtues,  c 
we  (hall  love  and  venerate  his  memory.  His  very 
name  is  almoft  become  proverbial,  to  exprefs  the  ^  l6l°- 
union  of  all  that  is  elevated,  amiable,  and  good  JnKlsvir: 
human  nature.  Such  was  his  difdain  of  injuries,  that 
it  reached  to  heroifm.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  be- 
came  his  friend  ;  and  the  young  duke  of  Guife  pro-  or  nures. 
fefTed,  and  felt  for  him,  the  warmeft  degree  of  affec- 
tionate devotion  (76).  We  know,  that  he  exprefsly 
ordered  Vitry  to  receive  into  the  company  of  b'ody 
guards,  the  foldier  who  had  wounded  him  with  a  ball, 
at  the  combat  of  Anmale.  Henry  pointed  him  .out 
to  marfhal  D'Etrees,  as  the  man  mounted  guard  at 
the  door  of  his  coach (77).  In  the  fingle  iniLince  of 
Biron,  he  remained  inexorable ;  .but  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  Biron  was  at  once  guilty  and  obdu- 
rate. Henry  neither  put  him  to  death  from  perfonal 
refentment,  nor  from  mere  coniiderations  'of  ftate 
policy.  The  laft  neceflity  alone  induced  him  to  re- 
fufe  pardon  to  a  man,  who  aipired  to  independence  -9 
and  whofe  projects  were  levelled  at  the  fucceffion  in 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  at  the  fafety  of  the 
monarchy  of  France  itfelf.  Nothing  can  more  ilrongly 
atteft  the  fact,  nor  prove  the  repugnance  with  which 
he  abandoned  Biron.  to  the  fword.of  the  law,  than  his 
anfwer  to  the  noblemen  who  fued  for  the  forgivenefs 
of  that  criminal (78). 

His  affection  towards  the  inferior  claffes  of  his  fub-  L'>ye  for  his 
jects,  and  in  particular  towards  the  peafants, 'whom  fu 
he  cheriflied  and  protected,  as   the   moil  neceflary, 
but  the  mod  opprerTed  and  injured  defcriptioji  of  his 
people  ;  drew  upon  him  the  benediction  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  -endears  him  to:  pofterity.     He 
was  neither  ignorant,  nor  did  he  affedt  fo  to  be,  that 

(76)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i,  tome  i.  p.  187,  188.  (77)  Amours  d'Henry  IV., 

Recucii,  p,    7,  8.  (78)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  70,  71. 

he 
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c  H  A  p.  he  merited  univerfal  efteem.     The  fentiment  invo- 
^^j  luntarily  burft  from  him  on  various  occafions.     Only 
1603.     a  few  hours  before  he  was  aflafiinated,  upon  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  as  if  by  a  fecret  warning  of  his  dek 
tiny,  he  faid  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  to  BafTom- 
ixprcffions  pierre  j  "  You  do  not  know  me  now  ;  but  I  fhall  die 

ffte«n?lf"  "  one  °^  tnej^e  ^avs * an^  wnen  y°u  have  i°ft  me> 

"  you  will  know  my  worth,  and  the  difference  be- 
"  tween  me  and  other  men (7 9)."  "The  kings, 
fc  my  predecefifors,"  faid  he  on  another  occafion,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  "  have 
ff  given  you  fplendid  words  j  but,  I,  with  my  grey 
<c  jacket,  will  give  you  effects.  I  am  all  grey  with- 
<e  out;  but,  all  gold  within (80)." 

rroteaion        Educated  in  the  field,  and  accuftomed  to  fatigue* 
pf  letters,    fa  delighted  little  in  purfuits  of  literature;  but  he 
was  neither  unacquainted  with  polite  letters,  nor  de- 
ficient in  extending  a  liberal  protection  to  men  of  ge- 
nius.    Du  Perron,    Matthieu,    Scaliger,    Cafaubon, 
Sponde,  and  a  number  of  other  eminent  writers,  re- 
ceived penfions  from  the  treafury,  or  were  raifed  by 
I^veof       Henry  to  eminent  honours  and  dignities (8 1).      The 
(jiory.        ]ove  of  glory,  and  the  defire  of  honourable  fame,  as 
diftincl:  from,  and  as  oppofed  to  that  pafTion  which  we 
commonly  denominate  ambition,  was  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  his  character.     Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  perpetually  and  fyflematically  occnpied  during  his 
long  reign,  in  acts  of  wanton  and  unjuft  rapacity,  in 
order  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.    Henry, 
on  the  contrary,  propofed  to  become  the  arbiter  of 
Moderation.  Europe,  by  his  magnanimous  moderation.      We  fee 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,   that  he  did  not  referve  a 
foot  of  land  to  augment  France,  from  the  conquefts 

(79)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  187,  188.  (80)  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV., 

yol.  i.   p.   198.  (81)  Araoujs  d'Henry   IV.,   Recucil,  p.  24 — z6. 

Sully^  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  395. 

to 
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to  be  made  by  that  vaft  confederacy,  which  he  was  on  c  H  A  P. 
the  point  of  putting  into  action,  when  afTaflinated.  \^^^j 
Artois,  and  French  Flanders  were  to  have  been  diftri-     »6l°- 
buted  in  fiefs,  to  various  individuals.      Alface,  and 
the  county  of  Burgundy,  were  defdned  for  the  Swit- 
zers.    Roufillon  and  Cerdagne  were  left  to  Spain  (8  2). 
All  thefe  provinces  were  gained  by  Richlieu,  or  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.     It  is  true  that  he  projected  to 
acquire  Lorram,  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy;  but  the 
former  was  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin 
to  a  princefs  of  Lorrain :  the  latter  was  only  contin- 
gent, and  in  the  event  of  Charles  Emanuel  remaining 
peaceable  pofleflbr  of  the  Milanefe(8j). 

If  we  would  behold  the  portrait. of  Henry  drawn  Portrait  of 
fey  himfelf,  we  may  fee  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  JUjj^ 
fame  minifter,  Sully.  It  cannot  be  perufed  -without himfeit. 
emotions  of  pleafure.  "  Whenever,"  writes  he, 
"  the  occafion  (hall  prefent  itfclf  for  executing  thofe 
*c  glorious  defigns,  which  you  well  know  that  I  have 
<c  long  projected,  you  fhall  find  that  I- will  rather  quit 
<c  my  miftrefTes,  hounds-,  gaming,  buildings,  ban- 
"  quets,  and  every  other  recreation,  than  let  pafs  the 
*c  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour;  the  principal 
cc  fources  of  which,  after  my  duty  to  God,  my  wife, 
"  my  children,  my  fervants,  and  my  people,  whom 
ic  I  love  as  my  children,  are,  to  attain  the  reputation 
<c  of  a  prince  tenacious  of  his  faith  and  word ;  and 
<f  to  perform  actions  at  the  end  of  my  days,  which 
"  fhall  immortalize  and  crown  them  with  glory  and 
"  honour(84)."  It  is  neverthelefs,  an  incontro- He was n<* 
vertible,  though  a  melancholy  fact,  that  he  was  nei- 
ther  known  nor  beloved  during  his  life,  as  he  de- 
ferved.  The  intimate  acquaintance  which  his  con- 
temporaries had  with  his  infirmities  and  defects ;  to- 

(82)  Sully,    vol.   ii.  tome  Hi.    p.    460,  461.       Mezeray,   vol.   x.  p.   407. 
(83)  IDe  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  79.  (84)  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  Hi.  p.  138, 

139,  letter  of  the  "  8th  April,  1607," 

gether 
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C  vm  p'§et^er  witn  tne  implacable  animofity  of  the  inveterate 

i^.^j  adherents  of  Spain  and  of  the  "  League,"  traduced 

1610.     his   character,    and   aggravated  all   his  faults.      But 

time,  the  teft  of  truth,  has  fully  unveiled  him  to 

mankind;  and  after  the  lapfe  of  near  two  centuries, 

pofterity  has  juftly  afllgned  him  one  of  the  higheft 

places  among  thofe,  whom  Providence  in  its  bounty 

fometimes  raifes  up,  for  the  felicity  and  ornament  of 

the  human  race. 
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The  AGE  of  HENRT  the  FOURTH, 

CHAP.      I. 

Nature  and  extent  of  the  royal  authority. — Powers,  and 
privileges  of  the  parliaments. — Finances. — Admini- 
ftration  of  Sully. — Revenues. — Taxes. — Offreffion  of 
the  inferior  orders. — Funds. —  'Coin.— Nature  of  mili- 
tary fervice. — Change,  introduced  under  Henry  the 
Fourth. — Improvements,  made  in  the  art  of  war. — 
Superiority  of  the  Spanish  troops. — Commerce. — Colo- 
nization.—Canals .  —  Manufactures. — Enlargement  of 
Henry's  views. — Condition  of  the  peajants. — State  of 
Paris. — Augmentation,  and  embelii/hment  of  the  capi- 
tal.*— Police. — Effett  of  the  civil  wars,  in  enriching 
France. 

THE  genius  of  the  French  government  underCHAp. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  was  was  not  the  lefs  abfo-  ^     ^ 
lute,  becaufe,  like  that  of  Trajan  in  antiquity,  it  was  Abfolute 
dire6te.d  by  wifdom,    and   tempered  by  ,  benignity,  power,  ex- 

iJi-.W,    ercifedby 

Henry,  Henry  the 

Fourth. 
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c  H^A  p.  Henry,  in  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  his  prede- 
c^vX-»  cefibrs,  marnfefted  throughout  his  whole  life,  that  he 
had  likewife  inherited  all  their  claims  and  prerogatives. 
Instructed  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  reign, 
and  attentive  '  to  the  example  fet  him  by  Francis  the 
Firfti  he  never  once  affembled  the  States  General, 
in  the  courfe  of  near  twenty-one  years.  Tenacious 
of  his  authority,  he  carefully  avoided  every  experi- 
ment, which  might  fubject  it  to  a  difcuffion,  or  com- 
promife  its  independence.  If,  prelTed  by  necefllty, 
iurrounded  by  enemies,  and  deftitute  of  refources  for 
maintaining  his  troops,  he  ever  had  recourfe  to  other 
means  than  the  powers  inherent  in  the  crown;  he- 
well  knew  how  to  limit,  direct,  and  extinguish  fuch 

Affembiy,  temporary  interference.  When,  towards  the  clofe  of 
l-en*  the  year  1596,  he  convoked  an  afTembly  at  Rouen, 
for  the  purpofe  of  impofing  new  taxes  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  we  may  fee  in  every  Hep,  that  he  only  confi- 
dered  it  as  the  agent  of  his  will,  and  as  the  inftrument 
of  his  pleafure.  He  took  care,  by  the  materials  of 
its  formation,  by  the  limitation  of  its  numbers,  and 
by  every  precaution  of  a  vigilant  policy,  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  thofe  encroachments,  to  which  Henry 
the  Third  had  been  compelled  to  fubmit,  when  he 
aflembled  the  States  General  of  France.  That  of 
the  "  Notables"  in  1596,  was  of  a  much  more,  harm - 
lefs  and  tractable  nature.  Neither  the  nobility,  nor 
the  general .  mafe  of  the  nation,  were  in  fact  either 
prefent  in,  or  reprefented  by  the  delegates  fele&ed. 
We  may  fee  in  Sully,  that  the  members  compofing 
it,  were  principally  taken  out  of  the  church,  the  ma- 
giitracy,  or  the  finance ;  and  confequently,  that  they 
were  as  little  open  to  the  intrigues  of  faction,  as  they 
were  likely  to  hazard  the  royal  difpleafure,  by  any  un- 
courtly  or  inflexible  adherence  to  the  exclufive  inte- 
refts  of  the  people  ( i ),  !  I- 

(i)  Sully,  vol.  L.tome  U.  p.  3394    D'Aub.  Hift.  Unit.  vol.  iii.  p.  582. 

It 
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It  is  curious  to  confider  the  principal  features  of  c  H  A  p. 
Henry's  conduct,  on  the  only  occafion  when  he  may  ^^^^ 
be  faid  to  have  met  the  fhadow  of  a  popular  affembly.  j^nry's 
He  opened  the  meeting  by  a  fpeech,  calculated  to  condua  to- 
make  the  deepeft  impreffion  on  his  audience,  from 
the  affectionate  fentiments  of  paternal  folicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fubjects,  with  which  it  was  replete. 
In  Ibme  of  his  exprefliqns,  he  feemed  to  renounce 
every  prerogative  inimical  to  freedom  of  debate,  or 
to  general  liberty.  <c  I  have  not  called  you  toge- 
"  ther,"  faid  he,  "  as  my  predeceiTors  were  ufcd, 
"  merely  to  approve  of  my  orders  j  but  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  to  receive  your  advice,  to  believe  it,  and  to 
<c  follow  it:  in  a  word,  to  put  myfelf,  as  award,  into 
<c  your  hands ;  a  difpofi  tion  not  cuflomary  in  kings, 
cc  in  grey  beards,  and  in  conquerors  (2)."  How 
little  real  meaning,  neverthelefs,  was  contained  under 
thefe  fplendid  profeflions,  we  learn  from  a  contem- 
porary writer.  Henry  having  demanded  of  Gabriellc 
d'Etrees,  his  miftrefs,  who  had  been  prefent,  con- 
cealed behind  a  piece  of  tapeflry,  at  the  ceremony, 
what  fhe  thought  of  his  harangue ;  Gabrielle  an- 
fwered,  that  it  appeared  to  her  perfect,  except  in  one 
pafTage,  where  he  had  talked  of  putting  himfelf  in 
wardfhip.  "  Ventre  faint  gris,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
<c  it  is  true;  but  I  mean,  with  my  fword  by  my 
"fide  (3  X' 

Such  was  the  fpirh  of  acquiefcence  and  fubmiflion 
which  animated  the  "Notables,"  that  Henry  ex- 
prefTed  no  repugnance  at  their  prefuming  to  touch 
one  of  the  mod  facred  branches  of  executive  govern- 
ment, the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He 
even  allowed  them  to  amufe  themfelves,  and  to  de- 
lude the  people,  by  fabricating  fpeculative  plans  of 
finance  j  and  by  forming  a  divifion  of  the  revenue  be- 

(a)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  639.  (3)  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i. 

tome  ii.  p.  145,  146. 

tween 
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CHAP,  tween  the  wants  of  the  fovereign,  and  thofe  of  the 
i^^j  ftate :  or,  in  modern  language,  infthuting  a  fund  for 
the  king's  civil  lilt  and  houfehold.  Inftructed  by 
Rofny,  he  foon  entangled  thefe  ignorant  financiers  in 
the  web  of  their  own  machinations,  and  compelled 
them  to  renounce  any  attempts  of  a  fimilar  kind,  in 
future.  When  the  aflembly  had  fulfilled  its  intention, 
by  impofing  a  new  contribution  of  a  fous,  or  half- 
penny in  the  livre,  upon  all  articles  of  confumption 
or  merchandize,  without  exception,  the  king  tianf- 
af~  ferrtld  tne  meeting  to  Paris  j  where  they  may  be  faid 
to  have  difiblved  in,  their  own  vveaknefs.  So  total  was 
the  oblivion  into  which  they  funk,  that  the  precife 
time  of  their  extinction  or  diiTolution,  is  not  marked 
in  apy  of  die  contemporary  writers  (4). 

Henry's  Towards  the  parliaments,  and  peculiarly  towards 
treatment  of  that  of  Paris,  the  firft  in  dignity  and  confideration, 
Henry  rnanifefted  on  numerous  occafions,  how  much 
he  confidered  them  as  only  the  organ  of  his  com- 
mands. He  mitigated,  it  is  true,  the  feverity  of  his 
orders,  by  adopting  the  language  of  requeft  -,  but  if 
any  remonflrance  or  delay  was  interpofed,  he  ipeedily 
aflumed  a  tone  of  authority.  In  1599,  when  an  op- 
p0fition  arofe  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  verifying 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes  given  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  under  which  the  Proteftants  for  near  a  cen- 
tury, enjoyed  toleration;  the  king  commanded  the 
attendance,  of  the  members,  in  his  clofet.  "  You  fee 
<c  me  here  in  my  cabinet,"  faid  he  to  them,  cc  where 
fl  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  you,  not  as  the  kings  my  pre- 
<c  decefTors  were  ufed,  in  royal  robes,  and  in  a  habit 
"  of  ceremony ;  nor  as  a  pi  ince  who  gives  audience 
4g*  to  embafiadors ;  but  dreifed  in  my  ordinary  cloaths, 
Af  a^  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  converfe  with 
<c  his  children."  He  then  conjured  them  to  regifter, 

(4)  SuHy,  vol.  i.  tome  i,  p.  338—342,     De  Thou,  vol.  xiu.  p.  18— -25. 

and 
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and  publifh  the  edict :  he  even  condefcended  to  prove0  HxA  p< 
its  utility,  juftice,  and  neceiTUy,  by  many  cogent  ar-  v— ^-» 
guments.     Changing  neverthelefs  his  language,  when 
he  fawoccafion  to  mingle  threats  with  his  perfuafions ; 
<c  I  know,"  added  he,  cc  that  there  have  been  parties  HI'S  mena- 
"  in  the  parliament,  and  that  feditions  preachers  have0*' 
"  been  excited :   I  will  put  good  order  to  thofe  peo- 
<c  pie,  without  waiting  for  it  from  you." — cf  I  will 
"  fhorten  by  the  head  all  fuch  as  venture  to  foment: 
"  faction:  1  have  leaped  over  the  walls  of  cities :  I 
Cf  fhall  not  be  terrified  by   barricades." — cc  I   have 
tc  made  the   edict :    let  it   be   obferved.      My  will 
"  fhould  ftand  in  the  place  of  reafon  :  it  ought  to  be 
cf  executed,  not  interpreted.     I  am  king;  as  fuch  . I 
<c  now  fpeak,  and  will  be  obeyed (5)."     It  muft  be 
owned,  that  if  this  be  not  the  tone  of  defpotifm,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  what  can  be  fo  denominated.    The  par- 
liament retired,  obeyed,  and  verified  the  edicl:. 

Nor  was  the  power  of  the  crown  lefs  arbitrary  over  His  power 
the  property  of  the  people,  than  in  enacting  regula- 
tions  of  civil,  or  religious  policy.  When  Henry  un- 
dertook to  retake  Amiens  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1597,  he  ifTued  feyeral  edicts,  impofing  taxes  of  fo 
fevere  a  nature,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  refufed 
to  regifter  them ;  and  they  waited  on  the  king  in  d 
body,  to  offer  him  their  reafons  for  fuch  a  conduct. 
He  received  them  in  his  bed ;  but  far  from  yielding  to 
their  remonftrances,  he  treated  them  with  injurious 
language;  and-even  fo  far  forgot  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  refpect  due  to  the  prefident  whom  he  addreiTed,. 
as  to  give  the  lye  to  that  magistrate.  On  their  per- 
fifting  for  near  four  weeks,  in  their  oppofition,  he  re- 
paired in  perfon  to  the  hall  where  they  held  their  deli- 
berations ;  harangued  them  with  brevity ;  and  ordered 
,  them  inllantly  to  regifter  the  pecuniary  edicts  in  quef- 

(5)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiil.  p.  375—379.      Jour.  d'Henry  IV,,  voL  5.  tome  ii. 
p.  206,  207.     Matthieu,  vol.  i.  iiv.  ii.  p.  210 — 213. 

tion. 
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loans, 


*wn-hau, 


the  king, 


tjon>  £jis  prefence,  and  the  public  neceffity  of*  the 
time,  extingnifhed  all  further  refiftance,  and  procured 
their  publication  (6). 

Every  violent  and  opprefllve  mode  of  taxing,  or 
rather,  of  plundering  the  people,  practifed  under  the 

r   TT  »       >1M.'    J  J    U       U'      r 

reign  of  Henry  tne  1  hird,  was  repeated  by  his  fuc- 

ceflbr;    but  the  difference  of  the  circumftances  in 

which  the  two  princes  exerted  the  fame  acts  of  power, 

totally  altered  their  effect.     Minions,  courtiers,  and 

all  the  vermin  of  a  profligate  and  licentious  palace, 

devoured  by  anticipation,  the  produce  of  the  accu- 

mulated taxes,  under  the  laft  king  of  the  houfe  of 

Valois,     Henry  the  Fourth  expended  with  frugality, 

in  defence  of  the  nation,  the  fums  which  he,  reluc- 

tantly, exacted.     In  both  cafes,  the  prerogative  flood 

in  the  place,  of  law,  and  furmounted  every  attempt 

made  for  its  limitation.     Compuifory  loans  were  en- 

forced in  1597,  during  the  fiege  <tf  Amiens.      The 

king  fent  to  all  the  principal  members  of  the  parlia- 

ment, as  well  as  to  the  individuals  reputed  moll  weal- 

thy, throughout  the  capital  -,  and  demanded  of  them 

fums,  proportioned  to  their  fuppofed  ability.     They" 

complied  ;  but  we  do  not  precifely  know  what  was 

the  amount   of  the   money  thus  borrowed,    or   ex- 

etorted  (7).     Even  the  rents,  or  annuities  ifluing  out 

of  the  town-hall,  from  which  many  of  the  wealthy 

Parifians  derived  their  principal  means  of  fubfiflence, 

and  which  had  always  been  confidered  as  a  fort  of  fa- 

cred  property  j  were  not  exempted.     In  December, 

1596,  we  find  the  king  coming  exprefsly  to  Paris, 

for  the  purpofe  of  feizing  on  fo  inconfiderable  a  fum 

^  f°ur  thoufand  crowns.     He  went  in  perfon  to  the 

town-houfe,  made  a  fhort  fpe^ch,  ordered  a  citizen, 

named  Carel,  who  had  only  prefumed  to  draw  up  a 

petition  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  or  annuitants,  to 


(6)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  H.  p.  i6»—  165. 
p.  166. 


(7)  Ibid. 

be 
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be  fent  prifoner  to  St.  Gefmain  ;  and  menaced  with 
the  Baftile,  the  firft  man  who  fhould  prefume  to  hold 
feditious  language  on  the.  fubject(8).  Nothing  can 
more  forcibly  difplay,  at  once  the^neceflities,  and  the 
power  of  the  crown.  The  people  murmured ;  buc 
did  not  venture  to  refift  the  royal  will.  Enquiries 
into  the  malverfations  of  the  financiers ;  and  the 
creation  of  new,  or  fupernumerary  and  ufelefs  offices 
in  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues ;  were,  as  in  the  preceding  «reign,  two  com- 
mon and  ruinous  modes,  of  replenifhing  the  trea- 
fury(9). 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fevere  and  oppreffive  acts  o{ 

i  T  i   •  r         •    i  rogated  by 

prerogative,  the  parliaments,  and  in  an  elpecial  man-  the  part- 
ner, that  of  Paris ;  independent  of  their  jurifdiction, raen£s- 
as  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  enjoyed  and  ex- 
ercifed  no  inconiiderable  portion  of  legifiative.,  or  po- 
litical power.  In  every  period  when  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  either  fufpended  by  rebellion,  or  extinguifhed 
by  death,  they  arrogated,  and  their  title  was  recog- 
nized, the  legitimate  right  of  naming  regents,  or 
lieutenants  of  the  crown.  The  declaration  of  the 
council  of  union,  in  1589,  conftituting  the  cardinal 
of  Bourbon  king,  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
and  appointing  the  duke  of  Mayenne  his  vice  regent, 
as  head  of  the  League ;  was  not  (lamped  with  au- 
thenticity, till  publiihed  by  the  parliament  (10).  In 
like  manner,  cardinal  Cajetan,  the  legate  of  Sixtus 
the  Fifth,  in  1590,  prefented  his  credentials  to  the 
fame  body,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  as  to  the  only  con- 
ftitutional  reprefentadves  of  the  French  nation  ( 1 1  )* 
To  their  magnanimous  and  patriotic  exertions  in 
1593,  was  in  a  great  degree,  due  the  prefervation  -of 

the  crown. 

(8)  Jour.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  147*  (9)  Villeroy,  vol.  iii. 

p.  216.  Matthleu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  137,  138.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  I. 
p.  165,  166:  and  vol.  ii.  p.  zoo,  201.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  324,  and 
P«  553*  554-  (10)  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  6. 

(ii)  Ibid.  p.  10. 

the      * 
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CHAP,  the  crown  in  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and  the  final  ex^ 
u~t— >  tin&iori  of  every  project  for  transferring  it  to  the  in- 
fanta of  Spain.  We  cannot  perufe  without  emotions 
of  pleafure  and  admiration,  the  remonftrance,  pre- 
fented  on  the  occafion  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne ; 
which  breathes  the  generous  fpirk  of  the  bcfl  ages  of 
the  Roman  fenate.  Unfubdued  by  the  threats  of  the 
duke,  who  prepared  to  annul  their  decree  for  pre- 
ferving  the  inviolability  of  the  Salic  lav/,  and  the  fuc- 
ceflion  in  a  native,  Catholic  prince;  the  members, 
fwore  to  obtain  its  obfervance,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  (12).  In  the  following  year,  they  ventured 
even  on  meafures  Mill  more  decifive,  and  peremp- 
torily enjoined  the  Spanifii  garrifon  to  quit  the  ca- 
pital(i3). 
Titles,  af-  The  parliament  of  Paris  afiumed,  as  a  colle&ive 

Sr^rS.  body*  the  titles  of  "  ftwf  O/  the  kingdom,  and  fa- 
menc.  "  thers  of  the  people,  interpofed  between  the  crown 
<c  and  the  fubje<5t(i4).*'  Nor  were  thefe  epithets 
merely  nominal,  or  deflitute  of  folid  foundation  and 
efficacy.  If  on  fome  occafions,  they  were  unable  to 
extend  protection,  they  appear  rarely  to  have  been 
deficient  in  endeavours  for  the  purpofe.  Againft  the 
infolent  encroachments  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  all 
the  parliaments  feem  to  have  exerted  equal  vigilance 
and  refinance.  It  would  be  eafy  to  cite  numerous 
examples  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
•which  they  oppofed  at  once  the  prejudices  of  a  fuper- 
(litious  age,  and  the  immunities  of  a  privileged  clafs 
Their  oppo- of  men (15).  When  the  bifhop  of  Senlis,  in  1598, 
fitiontothe  unreftrained  by  gratitude  for  the  pardon  of  his  paft 
rebellion,  p  re  fumed  to  hold  language  fubverfive  of 
all  obedience  to  the  fovercign,  the  parliament  com- 
pelled him  to  appear  in  the  hall  appropriated  to  their 

(12)   D*  Thou,  vol  xi.  p.   780—787.       Chiverny,    vol.  i.    p.   268 — 271. 

Journal  d'Henry   IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.    173 — 175.  (13)  Chlverny, 

vol.  i.  p.  298 — 501.          (14)  Satyre  Menip.  vol    iii.  p.  546.  (15)  De  Thou, 
yoj.  xii.  p.  480 — 490  j  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  29,-  30. 

meetings  i 
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meetings ;    there;   bareheaded,  to  retract  his  tenets,  CHAP. 
as  deteftable  and  impious.     He  was  moreover,  fined  ^    ^ 
in  the  furh  of  fifty   crowns,    and   interdicted   fromlnftances 
preaching  during  a  limited  time.     The  bifhop,  from  of  it* 
a  reliance  on  the  fanctity  of  his  epifcopal  character, 
having  prefumed  to  pfefent  himfelf  in  the  facerdotal 
drefs  and  ornaments ;    the  parliament,    indignant  at 
his  conduct,  caufed  him  to  be  ignomiriioufiy  dripped 
by  one  of  the   ufhers(l6).      In    1602,    they  acted 
with  equal  firmnefs  towards  the  bifhop  of  Angers, 
who  had  infringed  the  eftabliftied  rights  of  the  eccle- 
fiaflics  of  his  diocefe,  and  attempted  innovations  of  a 
dangerous  nature (17).      The  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  maintained  no  lefs 
vigoroufly,  their  own  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  peo- 
ple,  againfl  the  cardinal  of  Sourdis;  archbifhop  of 
that  city  ( 1 8). 

Such  was  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  parliament  of  j 
Paris,  to  prevent  any  defalcation  of  its  juft  authorit^ 
that  it  feems  never  to  have  relaxed,  even  on  the  moil 
Unimportant  articles.  Henry  having,  in  1602,  in 
order  to  flop  the  rage  of  duelling,  inftituted  a  tribu- 
nal, to  which  contefls  between  gentlemen  might  be 
referred,  and  which  court  was  compofed  of  the  con- 
flable  and  marfhals  of  France  -,  it  only  obtained  the 
fahction  of  the  parliament,  with  a  fpecific  refer va- 
tionj  that  the  caufes  amenable  to  its  jurifdiction, 
fhould  be  limited  figoroufly  to  matters  of  honour 
a^nd  punctilio  (19).  In  many  of  the  decrees,  or  re- 
gulations ifiued  by  the  parliament,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcriminate  accurately  its  legiflative,  from  its  judicial 
functions.  They  are  even  fometimes  mingkd  in  fo 
intricate  a  manner,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether 
they  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  decifions  of  a  court  judicial1 

funftions. 

(16)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  196.  (17)  De  Thouj 

vol.  x'iv.  p.   119-^-123.  (18)  Ibid.  p.  113—116.  (19)  Ibid. 

p.   no. 

VOL.  III.  Y  of 
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-  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  or  as  the  inftitutions  of  a: 
deliberative  political  afiembly. 

Finances.  The  finances  of  France  under  Henry  the  Fourth, 
form  one  of  the  moft  interefting  and  inftruftive  ob- 
jects of  hiflorical  attention  and  difcufiion.  In  the 
annals  of  modern  nations,  there  have  been  few,  if 
any  examples,  of  a  country  refcued  by  a  fyftematic 
purfuit  of  wife  and  ceconomical  meafures,.  from  fo* 

Their  ruin,  profound  an   abyfs   of  debt.      At   his   aecefiion,  the 

«dftatc.  kjng  might  be  faid  to  pofiefs  neither  domain,  nor  re- 
venues :  both  were  anticipated  and  mortgaged  by  the 
thoughtlefs  facility,  or  profufion  of  his  predecefibr. 
The  army  was  retained  under  the  ftandard,  avowedly 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  neither  received,  nor 
expected  pay.  Bread  alone  was  diftributed  among 
the  French  foldiery,  every  day;  and  the  foreign 
troops  were  defrayed  by  pecuniary  contributions,  le- 
vied expi  efsly  for  their  fubfiftence,  from  the  .captured 
towns (20).  The  perfonal  necefilties  of  the  king 
himfelf  were  fuch,  as  to  -reduce  him  to  adopt  the 
mod  humiliating  meafures,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his 
wants.  D'Aubigne  declares,  that  in  September  1590, 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  oppofed  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  "  having  been  without  bread  for  his 

the  king!  *<  own  table,  went  to  beg  a  dinner  at  that  of  the 
"  fuperintendent  of  his  finances,  the  marquis  D'O; 
cc  where  he  found  three  difhes  delicately  drefTed. 
"  The  company  reluctantly  made  room  for  him, 
"•  and  his  attendants (21)."  Four  years  afterwards, 
during  the  fiege  of  Laon,  his  neceffities  were,  if 
pofllble,  ftill  greater  (22). 

Ir  was  not  till  after  the  treaty  of  Vervins  in  1598, 
that  he  began  to  tafte  any  of  the  enjoyments  com- 
monly annexed  to  his  ftation.  If  we  would  perufe 
the  mod  eloquent,  though  limple  narration  of  his 

(10)  De  Thou,    vol.  xiv.    p.  69.     Davila,  p.   izi.      D'Aub.    Hlft.   Gen. 
vol.  Hi.  p.  335.  (»i)  Ibid.  p.  241.  (aa)  Journal  d'Henry  IV., 

vol.  i.  tome  ii.   p.  37. 

diilrefs 
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diftrefs  in  1596,  we  have  it  under  his  own  hand,  c  H  A  p. 
In  a  letter  to  Rofny,  dated  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  ^^j 
in  that  year,  when  he  was  ready  to  open  the  campaign  His  letter  M 
with  the  Spaniards  ;  he  fays,  "  I  wifh  to  acquaint  you  &<>%• 
cc  with  the  ftate  to  which  I  arrweduced :  it  is  fuch, 
fc  that  though  almoft  in  prefence  of  the  enemy,  I 
tf  have  neither  a  horfe  on  which  I  can  engage,  nor  a 
cc  coat  of  armour  that  I  can  wear.  My  fhirts  are  all 
"  torn,  my  doublets  in  holes  at  the  elbow ;  and  even 
cc  my  very  kitchen  utenfils  are  overturned.  For 
<f  thefe  laft  two  days,  I  dine  and  fup  with  one  and 
"  another ;  my  ftewards  alluring  me  that  they  have 
<f  no  longer  the  means  of  providing  my  table,  as 
"  they  have  not  received  any  money  for  above  fix  . } 
rc  months;  Judge,  if  I  deferve  to  be  thus  treated* 
"  and  if  I  ought  any  longer  to  ruffe  r  that  my  finan- 
cc  ciers  and  treafurers  make  me  die  of  hunger,  while 
cc  their  own  tables  are  ferved  with  every  delicacy  ( 23 ) ." 
Charles  the  Second,  after  his  flight  from  Worcester, 
fcarcely  was  reduced  to  greater  extremities  during 
his  exile,  when  foliciting  the  bounty  of  Mazarin, 
and  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro.  From  the  camp  be-  Other  Je^ 
fore  Amiens,  in  the  fubfequent  year,  Henry  writes 
again  to  the  fame  minifler.  "  The  officers  will  no 
"  longer  ferve,  for  want  of  money :  give  fome  di- 
cc  redions  likewife,  about  my  flables,  and  as  to  what 
"  is  neceflary  for  my  cloaths;  for  I  am  abfolutely 
tr  naked (24)."  In  another  of  his  letters  to  Rofny, 
he  befeeches  of  him  to  repay  to  his  miftrefs  Ga- 
brielle,  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  crowns,  which  his 
urgent  necefiities  had  compelled  him  to  borrow  of 
her (25).  We  can  hardly  conceive  any  ftate  more 
deflitute ;  and  we  feel  a  degree  of  involuntary  admi- 
ration for  a  prince,  whofe  courage  and  magnanimity 
fuflained  him  under  circumstances  of  fueh  depref- 
fion. 

(13)  Sully,  vol.  1.  tome  1,  p.  309;         (24)  Ibid.  p.  395.         (25)  Ibid.  p.  366. 

Y  a  During 
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CHAP.      During  the  firft  five  years  of  his  reign, 

and  refpect  for  the  memory  of  his  predecefTor  Henry 
the  Third,  induced  him  to  leave  the  exclufive  ma- 
nagement of  the  finances,  in  the  hands  of  the  mar- 
quis D'O  i  one  of  ehe  mod  profligate,  rapafcious,  and 

His  death,  extravagant  courtiers  of  the  age.  His  deceafe  in 
1594,  liberated  the  king  from  the  fervitude  and  po- 
verty in  which  D'O  had  held  him.  Sancy,  who  had 
rendered  the  moft  eminent  fervices  to  the  crown,  and 
whofe  talents  embrated  the  fcience  of  finance  as  .well 
as  arms,-  flattered  himfelf  with  fuccecding  to  the  va- 
cant poft.  But  the  enmky  of  Gabrielle  d;Etreesy 
fruftrated  his  hopes;  and  Henry,  difgtrfted  with  a 

councilor  fingle  fuperintendent,  entrufted  the  care  of  the  reve- 
nue to  a  board,  or  council,  at  the  head  of  which  wa£ 
nominally  placed  the  prince  of  Gontf.  Finding  ne- 
verthdefs,  after  fome  years,  that  the  incapacity,  ve- 
nality, and  tardinefs  of  the  commiflloners,  left  hirri 
in  equal,  or  greater  embarraflfments  than  before ;  he 
determined  to  delegate  to  Rofny  the  fole,  and  exclu- 

Rofny.made  five  management  of  the  finances  (26').  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1597,  a  fhort  time  previous  to  the  me^ 
morable  fiege  of  Amiens,  that  he  finally  executed  a 
refolution  ib  beneficial  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  ftate; 
It  produced  a  total  alteration  in  the  French  revenue, 
and  forms  an  epocha  in  its  hiftory.  We  ftever  can 
fufficiently  admire  the  difcernment*  firmnefs,  and 
wifdom  of  Henry,  in  felecting  fuch  a  minifter,  and 
in  maintaining  him  againft  all  the  cabals  of  powerful 
and  difcontented  men,  with  whom  the  court  abounded; 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  lefs  deeply  impreflTed 
with  veneration  for  Rofny 's  integrity,  incorruptibility,- 
and  ^flexible  feverity,  in  fo  expofed  a  fituation.  It 
required  the  rare  combination  of  fuch  a  prince,  and 

that  mea-    fuch  a  ftatefman,  in  order  to  extricate  the  crown  and 

furc. 

(*6)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  190—193.  and  p.  3*5— 327,  and  p.  35*; 

the 
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the  kingdom,  from  a  ftatc  of  complicated  and  inve-c  HTA  p- 
terate  ruin.  «— vl-J 

How  numerous,  and  of  what  defcription  were  the  impedi- 
obftacles  to  every  operation  of  finance,  we  may  fee  ments» 
in   the  writings,  .or  memoirs  of  that  illuftrious  mi- 
nifter.      Princes,    ladies,  ecclefiaftics,  both   Catholic 
and  Hugonot  \  men  of  all  ranks,  attacked  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  circumvent,  to  intimidate,  or  to  cor- 
rupt him.     But  his  principles  of  honour  and  loyalty,  tohisope- 
the  exhortations  of  his  mailer,  and  his  confcioufnefs rations- 
that  Henry  would  reward  his  labours  by  every  dona- 
tion in  the  power  of  a  grateful  fovereign  to  bellow ; 
fupported  him  under  exertions  of  body  and  of  mind, 
almoft  above  the  force  of  human  nature.      In  the 
courfe  of  near  twelve  years,  that  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  enjoyed  the  fupreme  and  uncontrouled  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  that  chaos  gradually  afTumed  a 
regular,    and  a  beautiful   appearance;    emancipated 
it;felf  from  the  incumbrances,  with  which  it  was  op- 
pjeiTed  -,  and  became  the  moft  folid  fupport  of  the 
throne. 

In  1597,  -every  part  of  the  domain,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
receipts  arifing  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  were  either  ™ 
engaged  to  foreign  princes,  in  payment  of  fums  bor- 
rowed during  the  civil  wars;  or  mortgaged  to  the 
great  nobility,  and  adherents  of  the  League,  as  the 
purchafe  of  their  fidelity  and  fubmiffion ;  or  made 
over  to  military  officers,  as  the  reward  of  pad  fer- 
vices ;  or  laftly,  retained  by  the  receivers  and  trea- 
furers,  who  made  out  of  their  produce,  advances  of 
money  to  tjbe  .crown  (27).  If  all  the  debts,  con- 
tracted by  Henry  the  Fourth  before  the  treaty  of 
Vervins,  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  had  been 
immediately  difcharged  in  full ;  his  neat  annual  reve- 
nue remaining,  would  not  have  exceeded  feventy-five 

(*7)  Chron.  Noven.  vol.  n.  p.  457,— 458.     Tavannes,  p,  311,  313.     Sully, 
voh  i.  tome  i.  p.  403. 

thoufand 
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c  H  A  P.  thoufand  pounds  fterling(28).     Such  were  the  enor- 

\_^'w—j  rnous  abufes  pradtifed,  that  we  find  almoft  all   the 

A^ufes.    members   of  the   council  of  finance,  were   in    their 

own  perfons,  the  purchafers  and  the  holders  of  the 

various  branches  of  revenue.     If  they  allowed  others 

to  participate  in  the  fpoils,  it  was  not  till  their  con- 

fent  was  bought ;  and  the  higheft  officers  of  ftate, 

even  the  chancellor  himfelf,  did  not  blufh  to  accept 

pecuniary   confiderations,  for   felling,  or   rather   for 

plundering  the  treafury  (29). 

firftftcpsof  Rofny  began  by  afcertaining  the  frauds  committed 
Rofny.  jn  t^e  vajue  affixed  to  the  taxes  farmed  of  the  crown, 
which  he  found  to  produce  double  the  fum  at  which 
they  were!  rated  in  the  reports  made  by  the  council. 
Having  remitted  all  arrears  of  every  kind,  due  from 
the  fubjedt  to  the  Exchequer,  up  to  the  preceding 
year ;  he  iflued  a  peremptory  injunction  to  the 
inferior  receivers  and  collectors  throughout  France, 
to  bring  to  the  treafury  the  fums  refpeclively  paid 
into  their  hands.  They  were  previously  accuftomed 
to  carry  thofe  receipts  to  the  great  farmers  general, 
who  retained,  or  alienated  a  confiderable  part  (30). 
Refumption  jn  defiance  of  obloquy  and  clamour,  he  next  refum- 

of  mortgag-      .       .  r       i  i  • 

<d  ta  es.  ed  the  afijgnments  of  eleven,  or  twelve  principal 
taxes,  mortgaged  to  various  fove reigns,  and  to  fome 
of  the  nobility ;  giving  to  each  creditor,  in  place  of 
the  tax  fo  taken  away,  an  order  on  the  treafury  for 
the  fum,  at  which  the  impofitjon  had  been  originally 
•rated.  By  this  fingle  alteration,  he  inflantly  augment- 
ed the  annual  revenue  near  three  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  without  doing  injury  or  injuftice  to  any  of  the 
individuals  (3 1 ). 

We  may  judge  how  great  were  the  frauds  com- 
mitted, by   the  inftance  of  the  conftable  Montmo- 

(28)  Sully,  vol.  j.  tome  ii.  p.  428.  (a9)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  5.  p. 

328,  and   331—333,  and  p.    335—337,  and  p.  353,  354,  and  p.  403;  and 
tome  n.  p.  425.                 (30)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p:  40:1.  (3])  Ibid. 

P-  4°3- 
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rency,  who  owned  that  he  only  received  four  thoufand,  CHAP. 
five,   hundred  crowns  a  year,  from  an  impofition  in  ^^/.^j 
Languedoc,  of  which   he  was  pofTefTed  previous  to 
the    refumption    made   by    Rofny.     That    miqifter  Augmenta- 
farmed  it  for  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns,  immedi-  eTbyTc^ 
ately  afterwards  (32).     In  1603,  the  count  of  Soif- 
fons   obtained  from  Henry,  whofe  ignorance   upon 
matters   of  trade   and  finance   rendered   him  eafily 
the  dupe  of  artifice  and  importunity  •,  a  donation  of 
the  profits  to  arife  from  a  duty  of  feven-pence  half- 
penny, upon   every   bale   of  linen   coming"  into,  or 
going  out  of  the  kingdom.     The  count  eftimated  the 
annual  value  of  the  prefent,  at  no  rrore  than  four, 
to  five  thoufand  crowns:  but  Rofny  having  fhewn 
the  king  by  accurate  calculations,  that,  bdides  the 
detriment  to  commerce  from  fuch  an  impofition,  it 
would  raife  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns 
a  year,  Henry  revoked  the  grant  (33). 

Monopolies,   exclufive   patents,    and   taxes,   were  Taxes,  foiu 
folicited    by  the  nobility   and    ladies  of  the   court,  ^1^.^ 
for   their    private    emolument,    under    Henry    the 
Fourth,  with  at  leaft  as  much  importunity,  as  they 
had  been  during  the  reign   of  his  predeceflbr :  but 
happily  for  the    people,    not    with    equal    fuccefs. 
Rofny,   by   his   remonftrances,    prevented   a   lift   of 
rnore  than  twenty  from  being  publifhed  at  one  time. 
The  marchionefs  of  Verneuil  was  one  of  the  fuitors, 
and  fixth  in  priority  among  the  names  infcribed  (34). 
The  queen  herfelf  did  not  difdain  to  accept  bribes,  in    Bribes. 
order  to  facilitate  the  regiftering    and  paffing  taxes. 
She  received  a  fum  in  1604,  confiderably  exceeding 
three  thoufand    pounds  fterling,  with  the   privity  of 
Rofny,   to   obtain   the  publication  of  an  edicl:   for 
augmenting  the  fait  tax  in  Languedoc  (35). 

(32)  Sully,  vol.  ».  tome  ii,  p.  403.    ^         (33)  Ibid.  p.  177,  178,  (34) 

Jbid.  p.  178.  (35)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  231. 

• 
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CHAP.      Such  was  the  rapid  and  incredible  effect  of  a  fyftem, 
v^-J^  of  enlightened  ceconomy,  rigidly  profecuted  during 
Refources,  a  few  years,  that  it  difpelled  all  the  darknefs  which 
J^doutby  covered  the    finances.     France,    well    adminiftered, 
foon  recovered  from  the  con&fion  and  oppreflion 
caufed  by  civil  war,  added  to  diffipation  and  relaxation 
of  government.     It  is  not  without  a  degree  of  incre- 
dulity and   aftpnifhmentj  that   we   contemplate   the 
Debts  of  the  va^  refourccs  called  out  by  Rofny.     In  the  fpace  of 
crown,  H-   only  eight  years  from  his  appointment  to  thr  fuperin- 
ten^ence  of  the  finances,  he  informs  us,  that  he  had 
liquidated  the  fum  of  three  hundred  and  feven  millions 
of  livres,  due  either  to  foreign  dates,  or  to  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  League,  or  to  various  individu- 
ate within  the  kingdom.     We  cannot  eftimate  it  at 
lefs  than  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  flerling  (36). 
^  ^e  ^e^c  ow*nS  to   Elizabeth,  queen   of  England, 
exceeded  two  hundred  arid  eighty  thoufand  pounds  ; 
and  that  due  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  was  five  times 
•ndtothe    greater  (37).    'Henfy  was   neceffhated,  in,  order  to 
League,      difarm  the  numerous  chiefs  of  the  League,  to  pay 
them  not  lefs  than  the  aggregate'  fum  of  one  million, 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (38).     Villars  alone 
demanded   and  obtained,  befides  a  !  long  lift  of  em- 
ployments and  gratifications,  the   incredible  fum  of 
fifty  thoufand;  pounds  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  full  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  pounds,  annual 
penfion  (39).     If  the  relative  value  or  money  in  that 
age,  as  compared  with  the  prefent,  be  confidered, 
we  fhall  be  loft  in  contemplating  the  magnitude  of 
thefe  fums.     Yet  as  early  as  ;i  604,  Rofny  had  already 
laid  up  above  a  million  fterling  in  Ipecie,  and  lodged 
it  in  the  Baftile  (40). 

36)    Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  348.         (37)  Ibid,  p.  347.         (38)  Ibid.  p. 
349.  (39)  Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  134.  (40)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome 
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The  cc  Gabelle,"  or  tax  upon  fait,  in  the  fame  CHAP. 
year,  was   farmed  at   no   lefs    than   a   hundred  and  t_J_v_^ 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  (41).     In  January,   1610,  aT«rfurc, 
few  months  before  the  king's  afiaflination,  he  porTeff-  ^^cd  by 
ed   in    ready   money,  near   thirty-feven    millions   of  °iny* 
livres,  which  we  may  eftimate  at  more  than  a  million, 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (42).     No  European  V 
prince  of  that  age,  could  boaft  of  a  fimilar  treafure  ;  ^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  what  limits  could  have  beert 
oppofed   to  the  power  of  Henry,  aided  by  fuch  a 
minifter,  if  he  had  not  impoied  a   reftraint   on  his 
own  ambition,  and  manifeiled  a  defire  to  extend  his 
empire  by  moderation,  rather  than  by  force.     Philip 
the  Third  fucceeded  to  an  exhaufted,  disjointed,  and 
impoverifhed  monarchy,    overwhelmed  with  a  vaft 
debt,  and  from  which  he  ^poffefled  neither  talents,  nor 
exertion,  to   extricate   Spain.     Elizabeth,  queen   of 
England,  effected  all  the  enterprizes  of  her  reign,  by 
frugality  :  but,  the  paucity  of  her  revenues  incapaci- 
tated  her  for   accumulating   tfeafures.     James,  her 
fucceflbr,    with   more   extended  dominions,    found 
himfelf    involved    in    augmented    embarrafTments  ; 
which  the  profufion  of  his  character  was  calculated  to 
encreafe.     Rodolph  the  Second  was,  it  is  true,  rich; 
but   the   inaptitude  of  that  emperor,  for  all  public 
biifmefs  ;  the  diiFenfions  in  the  imperial  'family  •,  and 
the  contempt  into  which  he  Was  perfohally  fallen  ; 
rendered  him   unable  to  make   effectual  oppofifibii 
to  the  attack  on  the  hdufe  of  Aullria,  meditated  by 
Henry   the    Fourth.     Europe    was  unqueflionably, 
at  the  eve  of  a  vaft  revolution,  when  his  aflaffination 
took  place. 

It  was  not  poflible  for  human  wifdom  or  ingenuity  S 
to  produce,    in  the  limited,  fpace  of  only   twelve  t 
years,  alterations  at  once  fo  radical  and  fo  beneficial, 
in  the  revenue  and  finances  of  France,  without  im- 


(40  SyUft  vol.  ii.  tome  U  p,  276.  (4z)  ibid,  p.  471—473. 
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CHAP,  pofmg  fevere  burthens  on  the  people.  Rofny,  howv 
u-IX-»  ever  meritorious  in  his  general  conduct,  feems  always 
to  have  had  for  his  primary  objecl:,  to  elevate  and 
enrich  his  matter :  the  protection  and  alleviation  of 
the  fubjeft,  though  uppermoft  in  his  profcfliohs, 
were  fubordinate  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown. 
He  admits  himfeif,  in  fome  meafure,  the  juftice  of 
the  accufation  (43).  Among  the  mod  unpopular 
taxes,  invented  and  kvied,  was  that  denominated  the 

The  "Pan-  <c  Pancarre.*'  It  had  been  granted  for  only  three 
years,  by  the  "  Notables,"  aiFembled  in  1596,  at 
Rouen ;  and  it  confided  in  an  impofition  of  a  fpus, 
or  halfpenny  in  the  livre,  on  every  commodity,  at  its 
entrance  into  a  town.  Lifts  of  the  duties  to  be 
taken,  were  affixed  at  the  gates  of  cities,  and  excited 
univerfal  difcontent.  The  tax  was  arbitrarily  conti- 
nued, after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
it  had  been  originally  given,  though  the  urgent 
neceflity  no  longer  exifted.  Exafperated  by  a  treat- 
1T)ent  f°  'fevere,  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne  and 
Languecjoc,  in  1602,  refufed  to  pay  the  "  Pan- 
carte  -,"  and  at  Limoges,  as  well  as  at  Rochelle,  open 
infurrections  took  place.  The  prefcnce  of  the  king, 
accompanied  by  a  tribunal  of  juftice,  which  made 
fome  exampks  of  the'moft  mutinous,  quelled  indeed, 
the  fedition  ;  while  Rofny  induced  the  people  of 
Rochelle  to  fubmit  oftenfibly,  to  the  impofition. 

»nd  aboiiti.But  Henry  found  it  expedient  to  abolifh  the  tax, 
before  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year.  (44). 

The«pau       If  tne  "  Pancarte"  gave  rife  to  fuch  dangerous 

"  ktte."U"  commotions,  the  cc  Paulette"  was  not  lefs  pernicious, 
v   by  its  operation  on  morals  and  juftice.     It  originated 
in   1604,  and  was  attributed  exclufively  to   Roftiy. 
Previous  to  that  time,  all  officers  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal judicature  throughout  France,  might  refign  their 

(43)  Sully,  vol.  il.  tome  ii.  p.  241.  (44)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  131, 

231.     Chron.  Scptcn.  p.  284.    D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  384. 
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pofts,  and  fubftitute  any  other  perfon  in  their  place :  c  H  A  p. 
but,  in  order  that  the  refignation  fhould  be  valid,  it  ^J^j 
was  requifite  that  the  individual  quitting,  fhould  fur-  Jts  nature, 
vive  his  furrender,  forty  days ;  otherwife  the  right  of 
nominating  to  the  vacancy  reverted  jo  the  crown. 
Rofny,  with  a  view  to  derive  a  considerable  acceflion 
of  wealth  to  the  treafury,  ifTued  an  order,  by  which  all 
legal  offices  and  employments  were  allured  to  the 
widow  and  heirs  at  large  of  the  late  pofTeflbr,  on  the 
annual  payment  to  the  king  of  the  fixtieth  part  of  the 
fum,  at  which  the  office  was  valued.  The  natural 
and  inevitable  effect  of  fuch  a  regulation,  was  to 
render  the  higheft  judicial  fituations  at  once  venal  and 
hereditary.  The  perfons  occupying  them,  no  longer  and 
felt  any  dependence  on,  or  any  apprehenfion  of  the 
fovereign  authority.  Neither  virtue, v  talents,  nor  in- 
duftry  could  conduct  to  legal  dignities  :  money  alone 
procured  them,  and  perpetuated  them  in  certain  fa- 
milies ;  or  transferred  them  as  an  object  of  fale. 
Thofe  who  purchafed,  necefiarily  conceived  them- 
felves  free  to  fell,  not  only  their  place  -,  but  juilice 
itfelf,  in  order  to  recover  the  furri  which  it  had  origi- 
nally coft  to  acquire  pofTefTion.  De  Thou  declaims 
with  honeft  indignation,  againfl  an  inftitution,  which 
degraded  the  fanctity  and  majefty  of  the  laws,  per- 
petuated chicane,  and  proftituted  to  ignorance  the 
honours  and  rewards,  from  which  genius  or  'merit 
were  excluded.  It  is  impoffible  to  jufrify,  and  flill 
more  difficult  to  approve  the  motives,  which  induced 
Rofny  to  propofe,  and  Henry  to  promulgate,  an 
edict  of  fuch  a  tendency  (45). 

One   of  the   circumftances   characterise   of   the 
"  period  under  our  confide  ration,  and  which  excites  as 
much  amazement  as  concern,  is  the  notorious  in- 
equality  with   which  the   pecuniary   burthens   were 

(45)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.    324—346.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  310 — 314. 
Jour.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  94.  .       . 
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CHAP,  impofed.  While  the  privileged  orders,  peculiarly 
±J^j  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  were  exempted  from 
almoft  all  perfonal  contributions,  except  fuch  as 
held  to  the  feudal  fyftem  of  military  vaflalage ;  the 
wretched  peafant  was  reduced  to  indigence,  trampled 
on,  and  loaded  with  taxes  beyond  his  ability  to 
furnifh.  In  fome  provinces,  this  exemption  of  the 
upper  clafies,  and  opprefiion  of  the  inferior,  was  fo 
tyrannical,  as  to  exceed  the  patience  of  men,  how- 

in  Dau-  ever  inured  to  defpotifm.  The  inhabitants  of  Dau- 
phine  fuffcred,  in  an  efpecial  degree,  from  it  j  and 
they  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  juftice  of  the  crown, 
againft  the  intolerable  hardfhips  of  every  kind,  under 
which  they  groaned.  The  caufe,  after  a  delay  of 
many  years,  was  folemnly  argued  before  the  council ; 
and  fentence  was  pronounced  in  the  king's  prefence. 
It  took  place  in  1602.  All  the  exemptions,  enjoyed 
by  the  higher  orders,  were  confirmed  -,  and  the 
people,  or  third  eftatej  were  condemned  to  pay  ex- 
clufively  every  contribution  levied  throughout  the 
province,  on  goods,  cattle,  and  articles  of  merchan- 
on  dize.  The  profeffion  of  the  law  entitled  to  the  fame 
privileges,  as  the  rank  of  a  noble,  or  as  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  character,  in  virtue  of  this  decree.  We  can 
never  fufficiently  reprobate  the  fpirit  of  injuftice 
which  dictated  it ;  nor  enough  lament  the  cruel  tyran- 
ny exercifed  on  the  hufbandman,  the  mechanip,  and 
all  the  lower  clafs  of  fubjects.  It  required  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  exertions  of  a  government,  as  well  eftablifh- 
ed  and  as  vigorous  as  that  of  Henry,  to  enforce 
ebedience  to  his  edift,  and  to  prevent  an  infurrection 
in  Dauphine  (46). 

E.uring  his  whole  reign,    the   great  contractors, 

general,      receivers,  and  farmers  general,  were  objects  of  con- 
tinual obloquy,    and   frequent   profecution.     Their 

(46)  De  Thou,   vol.  xiv.  p.    316—119.     Mattlueu,   vol.  i>.  I'm  iv.    m 
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prodigious  wealth,  the  luxury  in  which  they  lived,  c  H  A 
and  their  exceffes  of  every  kind,  naturally  expofed 
them  to  popular  indignation  (47).  Zamet,  one  o 
the  moil  diftinguifhed,  and  with  whom  Henry  lived 
on  terms  of  uncommon  familiarity  ;  entitled  himielf, 
in  the  contract  of  marriage  drawn  up  for  his  daugh- 
ter, "  lord  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  (48)."  Repeated  and  almoft  periodical  en- 
quiries were  fet  on  foot,  between  1597  and  1605,  in 
order  to  compel  thefe  opulent  defaulters*  to  refund 
their  acquilitions.  But,  the  riches  which  they  had 
amaffed,  formed  their  bed  protection  agaihft  punifli- 
ment  ;  and  by  purchafing  the  favour  of  the  crowr* 
with  a  fmall  part  of  their  depredations,  they  quietlf 
retained  the  remainder.  Such  was  the  invariable  if- 
ftie  of  all  the  commiffions,  inftituted  for  bringing 
them  to  juftice  ;  which  might  in  reality,  be  conli- 
dered  only  as  inventions  for  railing  money,  in  mo~ 
ments  of  exigency  (49). 

If  any  ipecies  of  public  property  in  that  age, 
could  be  efteemed  iacrecl  and  protected  by  the  nati- 
onal  faith,  it  was  the  inttreft  of  the  fums  advanced 
on  the  mortgage  of  the  revenues,  and  paid  by  the 
town-hall  of  Paris.  Yet  we  have  feen,  that  in  1596, 
Henry  feized  on  four  thotifand  crowns  of  thofe  funds1 
(50).  Philip  the  iecond,  fo'me  years  before,  as  a 
powerful  inducement  to  the  States,  to  cleft  him 
"  protector  of  the  kingdom/'  fpeclfkally  engaged 
"  to  place  in  Paris,  a  mm  equal  to  eight  hundred 
*f  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  fu- 
"  ture  difcharge  of  the  arrears  payable  at  the  town- 
"  hall  (51).°  it  appears,  that  about  fifty-two  thou- 
fand pounds  annually  were  levied  the  church,  for 


(47)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  li.  p;  261,  262.  (4S) 

ray,  vol  x.  p.  144.  Coufeflion  de  Sancy,  liv.  ii.  chap.  i.  Remarquos,  326. 
(49)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p;  314,  and  p.  448,  449.  Journaal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol. 
i.  tome  ii.  p.  59,  and  p.  165,  166.  Smly,  vol.  i.  ;ome  ii.  p.  28.  Villeroy, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21-6.  (£o)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  147* 

(51)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  fole  and  exclufiye  purpofe  of  paying  the  creditors 
V_^^J  In  1596,   the  ecclefiaftics  endeavoured  to  elude  ic 
Tax«,  ic-  heavy  a  contribution  :  but  the  king,  far  from  excuf- 
c  ing  them,  obliged  the  aflembly  of  the  clergy  to  en- 
gage for  the  continuance  of  it  during  ten  years,  in 
order  to  pacify  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis(52). 
Enquiry,     Rofny,  in  1  604,  made  forne  regulations,  with  a  view 
£n0£^edby  to  facilitate  the  payments;    and   at  his  fuggeftion, 
Henry  attempted  not  long  afterwards,  to  inilitute 
an  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  validity  of  the  ref- 
pedlive  annuities,  or  debts.     It  was  intended  to  re-» 
imburfe  fuch  as  were  proved  to  be,  fair  and  legally 
contracted;  to  mpprefs  the  defective,  or  unjuft  ones; 
and  to  reduce  the  interefl  of  all  the  annuitants,  from 
ten  per  cent,  to  fix  and  a  quarter;  the  rate  at  which 
interefl'for  money  had  been  fixed  by  an  edict,  iflued 
in  1601.     A  court  compofed  of  magiftrates,  or  per* 
fons  of  eminence  in  the  law,  was  appointed  for  the 
purpofe.     The  king  was  compelled  neverthelefs,  to 
abandon  a  project,    which,    whatever  advantages  it 
-  might  promife  to  the  crown  and  to  the  nation,  muft 
have  been  obtained  by  the  injury  of  a  number  of  in- 
»ddropped.  dividuals,  and  a  breach  of  public  faith.     A  fedition 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Paris,  if  the 
government  had   not  appeafed  it,  by  affurances  of 
flopping  all  further  proceedings  againft  the  owners, 
or  poUefTors  of  money,  ifluing  out  of  the  town-hall 
(53)-     -^°  fimilar  attempt  was  renewed  under  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth. 

The  current  coin  appears  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  to  have  been  in  a  {late  of  great  debafement  j 
and  the  evil  was  too  inveterate,  to  be  6aiily  redreifed. 
During  the  anarchy  of  the  civil  wars,  governors  of 
caftles  and  towns  arrogated  with  impunity,  the  right 
of  ftriking  copper  pieces,  with  which  the  kingdom 


ron.  Nov.  in.  p.  598.  (53)  Sully,  vol.  I.  tome  ii.  23,  and  p. 

405.      DC  Thou,   vol.  xiv.  p.  444—446.      Mezeray,    vol.  x.  p.   333  —  335. 
Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  lir.  vi.  p.  141,  142. 
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was'  inundated  (54).       Mendoza,    the  Spanim  em-CHAP* 
baffador,  during  the  liege  of  Paris  in  1590,  caufed  ^^^^j 
vaft  quantities  of  half  fous  or  farthings,  to  be  coined, 
which  he  distributed  by  handfuls  to  the  populace. 
They  bore  the  impreffion  of  the  arms  of  Philip  the  spani& 
Second,  and  continued  long  in  circulation  (55).    Al-mcney- 
moft  ail  the  gold,  ieems  to  have  been  that  of  Spain,; 
piftoles,  ducats,  and  doubloons.     We  fcarcely  find 
mention  made  of  any  other  (56).     In    15955    fuchwantof 
was  the  deficiency  of  gold  and  filver  coin,,  that  Vil-  s°Ui>  °r. 
leroy  informs  us,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  feventeen  l 
carts  or  waggons,    in  order  to   transport  a  fum  of 
about  twelve  thoufand  pounds,  from  Lyons  to  Dijon, 
for  the  payment  of  tlie  royal  forces.     The  whole  re- 
mittance was  in  copper  (57).     During  the  fiege  of 
Amiens,  two  years  afterwards,  Rofny  employed  ie- 
venty  waggons,  to  carry  about  iixty  thoufand  pounds, 
from  Paris  to  the  royal  camp  ;  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  money  being  of  the  lame  metal  (58). 

It  was  an  object  of  that  minifter's  incefiant  and 
vigilant  attention,  during  his  whole  admmiftration, 
to  prevent  the  tranfport  of  fpecie,  particularly  gold, 
Out  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  fbme  ieizures  of  Augments. 
confiderable  magnitude,  before  he  could  check  the  va°iue°ofthe 
practice  (59).  In  1602,  more  effectually  to  counter- 
act it,  he  raifed  the  value  of  the  coin.  The  half- 
crown  was  encreafed  from  thirty  pence,  to  thirty-two 
pence  halfpenny,  and  the  other  inferior  coin,  in  pro- 
portion. No  foreign  money,  except  that  of  Spain, 
was  admitted  in  circulation  (60).  At  the  fame  time 
he  induced  the  king  to  adopt  another  financial  mea- 
fure,  the  effect  of  which  appears  to  have  been  very 
difputable.  The  edict  of  Henry  the  Third,  pro-  change  in  . 

J  the  mode  of 

accounts. 
(54)  De  Thou,    vol.  xiii.  p.   14.      MattVieu,  "vol.  i.  liv.  v.   p.   384; 

(55)  Satyre   Menip.  vol    ii.     Ilemavques,   p.   36*.     Chiverny,   vol.  i.  p.  166. 

(56)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  I*o  j  and  torn?  ii.  p.  19,  and  p.  23.          (37)  V51- 
leroy,    v-J.  iii.  p.  193.  (58)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p-.  331.  (59)  Ibid; 
tome  Ji.  p.  19.             (60)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii,  I'i7.  v.  p.  383.     Sully,  vol.  i.  tome 
ii.  p.  19,  and  p.  54. 
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e  H^A  P.  mulgated  in  1577,  enjoining  that  all  accounts  fhoulcl 
\^^j  be  kept,  and  all  pecuniary  tranfactions  made  by 
"  ecus,"  or  half-crowns,  was  abrogated ;  and  the 
"  livre,"  an  imaginary  money,  of  about  ten-pence 
halfpenny  value,  was  fubflituted  in  its  ftead.  De 
Thou,  whole  reftimony  mufb  be  regarded  as  much 
more  impartial  than  Rofny's,  arraigns  the  folidity  of 
the  principles,  upon  which  ib  eflential  a  change  was 
introduced ;  and  attributes  to  it  a  number  of  very 
pernicious  conlequences.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
on  the  refpective  validity  of  the  arguments,  or  afler- 
tions(6i).  The  mode  of  reckoning  by  livres,  has 
'fub  fitted  invariably  during  the  courfe  of  near  two 
centuries,  which  have  already  elapfed.  Even  the 
preient  convention,  an  ailembly  which  has  lyftemati- 
cally  J:orn  up  all  the  inilitutions  of  antiquity  ;  which 
has  given  new  names  to  towns  and  cities ;  divided 
France  by  new  geographical  denominations ;  and  re- 
nounced the  Chriftian  era,  in  order  t6  date  from  the 
commencement  of  the  republic :  yet  hitherto,  either 
has  not  ventured,  or  has  not  choien  to  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  received  practice  of  keeping  accounts, 
or  in  the  name  and  inipreflion  of  the  current  coin, 
of  ^ie  ^ature  °^  military  fervice  Underwent  an  effi- 
fer-  cient  arid  radical,  though  a  filent  and  progreflive 
change,  under  Henry  the  Fourth.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  thofe  carried  on  againfl 
Philip  the  Second,  it  held  to  the  principles  of  the 
feudal  iyftem.  The  king  wa$  followed  to  the  field 
by  his  nobility,-  who  ferved  from  loyalty,  and  quitted 
the  camp  at  difcretion  ;  or  retired,  when  doineflic 
avocations  demanded  their  prefeiice.  Their  vaflals 
and  retainers  conftituted  the  ftrcngth  of  the  arniies. 
Stipendiaries  from  Switzerland  and  Germany ;  and 
auxiliary  troops  from  England  or  Holland,  aug- 

(60   Sully,    vol.   i.    tome  «ii.   p.    55.      De  Thou,    vol.    xiv.    p.    in,    112. 
'  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v.  p.   38^3,  384.     Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p. 
zor,  202. 

tnented 
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men  ted  the  national  forces,  and  might  be,  with  more  c  HJA  p- 
propriety,  confidered  as  depending  on  the  fovereign.  iuj_ TL_| 
The  wants,  diibrders,  infubordmation,  and'morta-Wantsof 
lity,  among  thefe  undifciplined  and  heterogeneous  armies, 
mafles,  impeded  their  operations,  and  incapacitated 
them  for  enterprizes  of  duration.  They  were  neither 
paid,  cloathed,  or  fubfifted,  except  as  the  accidents 
of  war,  and  the  opportunities  of  plunder  afforded 
means.  We  find  them  frequently  defcribed  as  nearly 
in  a  ilate  of  nudity,  wanting  common  food  or  necef- 
faries,  and  only  prolonging  a  precarious  exiftence,  by 
pillage  and  violence  (62).  De  Thou  exprefsly  de- 
clares, that  the  king  was  principally  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  forces  before  Paris  in  1590,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke  of  Parma,  "  becaufe  his  infantry 
"  was  almofl  naked,  without  hats,  fhoes,  or  fhirts ; 
"  and  their  neceffities  of  every  kind  fuch,  that  for 
"  a  little  money,  they  would  not  only  permit  con- 
"  voys  of  provifions  to  enter  the  place,  but  even 
"  privately  aid,  and  facilitate  their  introduction." 
Similar,  or  greater  dillrefs  exifted  among  the  troops 
of  Lefdiguieres,  in  1594,  and  1596.  Contagious Diftempen.' 
diftempers,  famine,  and  wounds,  foon  diminilTied  the 
moft  flourishing  armies.  No  hofpitals,  and  few  me- 
dical aids  were  known.  The  firft  regular  holpital, 
properly  fo  denominated,  feen  in  France  as  attached 
to  an  army,  and  maintained  by  the  crown,  owed  its 
eftablilhment  to  the  humanity  and  precautions  of 
Rofny  in  1597,  when  Henry  belieged  Amiens (63). 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Vervins  in  1598,  no  large  Difficuiy  of 
bodies  of  men  were  ever  retained  under  the  ftandard. 
It   was   impracticable   to  prevent    their  difbanding, 
when  alTailed  by  hunger,  nakednefs,  and  the  incle- 

(62)  Villeroy,  vol.  ii.  p.  437 — 439.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  381.  Sully, 
i.  tome  i.  p.  359,  and  p.  362.  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p»  69,  /and  p.  147?  and  p. 
186-75  and  vol.  xii.  p.  327,  and  p.  612.  Davila,  p.  1088.  (63;  Sully, 

vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  3535  and  tome  ii.  p.  429.     Chiverny,  vol.  i.  "p,  400. 

VOL.  III.  Z  mency 
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c  HA  p.  mency  of  the  elements.  The  nobility,  impelled  by" 
u^—-'-  h°nour>  hurried  to  participate  in  the  glory  and  dan- 
ger of  an  action ;  and  abandoned  the  camp  with  the 
lame  precipitation,  when  the  occafion  was  paft. 
Every  year  furnimes  examples  of  this  fad:.  Even 
on  the  flay  of  the  foreign  and  mercenary  forces,  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  ;  though  they  were  ufually 
better  paid,  and  indulged  in  many  excefles,  in  order 

Foreign  to  attach  them  to  the  fervice.  Yet  they  frequently 
u"  quitted  the  prince  in  whofe  employ  they  had  enlifted, 
plundered  the  futlers,  imprifoned  their  commanding 
officers,  and  either  marched  back  into  their  own 
country,  or  entered  into  the  oppofite  party  (64). 
During  the  wars  of  the  League,  between  1589,  and 
1595  when  every  effort  was  made  on  both  fides,  and 
when  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Flanders,  and  Ita- 
ly, fent  affiftance  to  one  or  the  other ;  the  numbers 
were  few,  compared  with  thofe  brought  into  the  field 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  in  the  prefent  century. 

Armies,  The  largeft  army  of  which  we  find  mention,  was 
conducted  by  Mayenne  againft  Henry,  before  Ar- 
ques,  in  1589.  It  exceeded  twenty-eight  thoufand 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  king  had  not  above  feven 
thoufand  troops  of  all  defcriptions,  under  his  com- 
mand (65). 

Examples.  At  the  memorable  battle  of  Ivry,  in  the  following 
year,  Henry  could  only,  collect  about  eight  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe  :  his  antagonifl  was  at 
the  head  of  four  thoufand,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and 
near  twenty  thoufand  foot.  About  a  fifth  part  con- 
futed of  Germans,  or  Walloons  and  Spaniards  (66). 
The  mofl  confiderable  army  which  Henry  was  ever 
able  to  aflemble,  feems  to  have  been  in  September, 
1590,  when  he  marched  to  meet  the  dukes  of  Parma 
and  Mayenne.  He  had  near  twelve  thoufand  French,, 

(64)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  438,  and  p.  41.  (65)  Davila,  p. 

M' >  and  p.  845.  (66)  Ibid.  p.  890,  and  p.  892,     • 

and 
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and  fix  thoufand  foreign  foot ;   befides   five,  to  fix c  HTA  p- 
thoufand  cavalry,    of  which  more   than  two-thirds  u^l^j 
were  gentlemen.     But  it  diffolved  in  a  few  days,  and 
left  him  almoft  without  protection  for  his  peffon(6y). 
Carabineers  firft  appeared  in  France  at  Ivry,   where  Carabineers; 
count  Egmont  brought  four  hundred  to  the  aid  of 
the  League.     They,  were  Walloons,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  commanded  by  the  vifcouht  de  Tavannes. 
Their  novelty,  and  the  promptitude  of  their  move- 
ments, rendered  them  formidable  to  the  royalifls(68). 
Two  years  later,  at  the  combat  of  Aumale,  we  find  Dragoons. 
that  Henry  had  dragoons  in  his  army  (69).     It  ap- 
pears that  they  had  been  known  under  the  preceding 
reign,  as  early  as  1585  (70). 

How  great  an  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  change  of 
competition  of  armies,  before  1610,  we  may  fee  infyftem- 
Sully.  When  the  king  projected  to  march  towards 
Juliers  in  that  year,  he  no  longer  relied  either  on  the 
courage,  or  the  adherence  of  his  nobility,  for  fuccefs. 
He  knew  that  only  regular  troops,  constantly,  paid 
by  the  crown,  could  enable  him  to  contend  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  The  different  bodies,  actually 
raifed  and  fit  for  action,  amounted  to  forty-four 
thoufand  foot,  a  thoufand  volunteer  horfe,  and  four 
thoufand,  five  hundred  cavalry  in  pay  (71).  We  Pay  Of 
find  that  in  February,  1610,  the  daily  pay  of  a  com- 
mon  foot  foldier  was  eight  foils,  or  four-pence  •  that 
of  a  ferjeant,  five -pence  (72).  ~If  we  confider  the 
relative  value  of  money,  •  we  mall  admit  that  it  was 
ample.  Henry  in  a  letter  to  Sully,  exprefsly  enjoins 
him  to  give  that  fum  to  all  the  recruits,  "  in  order," 
fays  he,  "  that  they  may  not  commit  any  violence 
"  upon  my  people  (73)." 

(67)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  378—382,  -  (68)  Davila,  p.  890.     Chfon. 

Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  332.  (69)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  (70)  Me- 

moires  de  la  Ligue,  tome  i'ii.  p.  39,  40.     Satyre  Men.  vol.  i.  p.  90.  (71) 

Su:ly,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  496.  (7j)  Ibid,  p.  474.  (73)  Idem, 

ibid. 
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CHAP.  The  fciencc  of  tactics,  and  in  particular,  the  ufe 
and  practice  of  artillery,  kept  pace  with  the  other  im- 
provements  of  the  military  art.  The  number  of  can- 
non in  the  armies  of  the  crown  and  of  the  League, 


during  the  civil  wars,  was  very  fmall.  At  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  in  which  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  two 
parties  was  drawn  out,  the  king  had  only  four  can- 
non, and  two  field-pieces.  Mayenne,  though  greatly 
fuperior  in  force,  was  inferior  in  artillery  to  Henry 
(74).  When  Paris  was  befieged  in  1590,  the  ut- 
moll  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  aided  by 
the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  who  voluntarily 
gave  up  all  their  culinary  veflels  of  copper,  which 
were  caft  into  .cannon  ;  could  only  furniih  fixty-five 
pieces  of  ordnance,  of  various  fizes  arid  defcriptions, 
They  were  diipofed  along  the  ramparts,  and  over  the 

condition  of  Satcs>  in  the  Phces  mo(l  liable  to  attack  (75).  In 
h  in  1  597.  1597,  the  whole  artillery  of  France  fit  for  ule,  was 
below  forty  cannon,  which  the  king  had  fent  to 
Amiens,  together  with  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  gunpowder.  Villeroy,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  declares  that  when  Porto-carrero  iurprized 
Amiens,  and  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  thefe  can- 
non, ,  there  was  not  a  fingle  piece  mounted,  in  the 
king's  pofTerTion  (76). 

Efforts  of  Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  ordnance, 
Rofny*  when  Rofny  was  placed  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. His  firfl  care  was  to  provide  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  were  fent  to  the  royal  camp  before 
Amiens,  with  the  requifite  apparatus  for  conducting 
them,  and  fufficient  powder  and  ball  for  three  thou- 
fand difcharges  (77).  As  early  as  the  month  of  July 
in  the  fame  year,  four  cannons  were  caft  at  the  foun- 
dery  in  the  arienal,  of  which  three  were  forwarded 
to  the  king  j  and  we  may  fee  the  anxiety  exprefied 

(74)  Chron,  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.   327,  and  p.   330.  (75)  Ibid.  p.  355. 

Ciiiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  (76)  Villeroy,  vol;  iii.  p.  290,  (77)  Sully, 

vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  335. 

by 
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by  him,  and,  his  vexation  at  finding  that  the  fourth  CHAP. 
had  been  font  eliewhere  (78).     The  arfenal,  even  in  i^^J^j 
i  coo,  was  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  diforder,  and  fo  totally  State  of  .the 

in-  r        ^"\\  (\.  'i*  i          arfenal,  in 

deflitute  or  artillery,  {tores,  or  ammunition;  that,599, 
Rofny  was  afhamed  and  unwilling  to  permit  Charles 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  then  at  Paris,  to  fee  the 
wretched  condition  of  fo  important  a  branch  of  the 
national  defence.  He  broke,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
Memoirs,  near  five  hundred  officers  and  clerks,  when 
he  entered  on  his  functions  as  maffcer  general ;  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  only  fervants  of  finan- 
ciers, and  of  perfons  in  legal  employments  (79). 

How  rapidly  the  department  allumed  a  new  face, 
is  evident  from  the  fbort  war  with  Savoy,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  fame  year.  Notwithstanding  all  the  in  1604, 
impediments  necerTirily  ariiing  from  an  advanced  fea- 
ibn,  and  a  mountainous  country,  covered  with  fnow  ; 
Rofny  found  means  to  transport  above  forty  battering 
cannon  over  the  Alps,  and  to  compel  Montmelian, 
the  fort  St.  Catherine,  and  many  other  fortreiies,  to 
furrender  (80).  As  early  as  1604,  there  were  in  the 
arfenal  two  hundred  cannon  ;  arms  for  fifteen  thou- 
fand infantry,  and  three  thoufand  horfe ;  two  milli- 
ons of  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
fand bullets  (8 1 ).  In  1606,  when  Henry  marched 
againfl  Sedan,  he  was  accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  admirably,  furniihed  and  ferved(82).  Atan<Um6io, 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  royal  arfenal  abounded  in 
every  fpecies  of  military  weapon,  ordnance,  and  am- 
munition (83).  We  could  fcarcely  believe,  on  lefs 
authority  than  that  of  Sully  himfelf,  that  he  had 
provided  four  hundred  cannon  of  the  firft  fize,  all 
mounted,  equipped,  and  ready  for  action ;  with  two 
hundred  thoufand  bail  of  the  fame  dimensions.  Four 

(78)  Sully,   vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  359.  (79)  Ibid.  p.  433.  (80)  Ibid. 

p.  443,  and  p.  447 — 454.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  473,  and  p.  476. 
(81)  Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  230.  (8a)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  tome  5.  p.  35.  (83)  Ibid, 
p.  446,  and  p.  466,  and  p.  469. 

millions 
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CHAP 

i.      '  millions  of  pounds  of  powder  were  laid  up  in  cafks. 

<— v~>  Arms    for  thirty  thoufand  infantry,    and   for  eight 

thoufand  cavalry,  together  with  the  requifite  piflols, 

accompanied  them."     Europe  might  juftly  tremble  at 

a  prince,  who  poflefTed  fuch  means  of  offence(84). 

Military im-  Many  changes  and  improvements  were  made  in 
s.  the  f cience  of  war,  between  the  acceflion  and  death 
pf  Henry  the  Fourth.  Field  pieces,  or  culverins  as 
they  were  called,  owed  their  invention  to  Charles 
Brile,  a  Norman.  Two  of  them  which  accompa- 
nied the  royal  cavalry  at  the  combat  of  Arques  in 
1589,  excited  fuch  iurprize  and  terror  among  the 
enemy's  horfe,  by  the  celerity  with  which  they  made 
their  difcharge,  and  the  eafe  with  which  they  wheeled 
off;  that  they  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
the  advantage  obtained  over  the  troops  of  the  League 
(85).  Piflols,  which  had  long  been  gaining  ground, 
were  altogether  fubftituted  for  lances,  among  the  ca- 
valry,, early  in  Henry's  reign:  but  this  innovation, 
far  from  being  confidered  falutary  or  ufeful,  was  de- 
plored and  condemned  by  the  ableft  commanders 

Bombs.  (86).  In  1590,  bombs  are  defcribed  by  Cayet,  as 
thrown  into  Nimeguen  by  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange  :  we  find  no  mention  of  them  in  France 

Mines.  (87),  The  aft  of  mining  made  confiderable  advan- 
ces. At  the  fiege  of  Dreux  in  1593,  an  Englifhman 
in  the  royal  army  contrived,  with  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  powder,  to  fhatter  and  open  the  great  tower, 
which  formed  the  principal  defence  of  the  place. 
The  fcience  which  he  difplayed,  and  the  aftonifhing 
effecY  of  his  ikill,  drew  applaufes,  from  the  troops, 
while  it  compelled  the  befieged  to  furrender  (88). 

Engineer-  Tactics  and  engineering,  as  founded  on  mathemati- 
cal principles,  'began  to  be  fludied  by  the  French 
nobility.  Chatillon,  fon  to  the  admiral  Coligny,  and 

(84)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  431.  (85)  Davila,  p.  852.  (86)  Ibid, 

p.  893.  (87)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  391.  (88)  DVVub.  Hiih 

Gen.  vol,  iii.  p.  276,  277,  and  p.  390. 

who 
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who  difplayed  at  an  early  period  of  life,  uncommon0  HA  P. 
talents  for  war,  led  the  way  to  the  fcientific  refear-  v_~^j 
ches,  in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  (89).     The 
capture  of  Chartres  in  1591,  was  principally,  if  not 
entirely  due  to  a  machine  of  his  invention,  which 
facilitated  the  approach  of  the  foldiers  to  the  very 
foot  or  entrance  of  the  breach  under  cover  (90). 

Notwith  (landing  fo  many  progreffrve  fleps  in  the  inferiority  of 
art  of  war,  the  French,  not  only  at  the  clofe  of  thethl       lch> 
fixteenth   century,    but  during   the  whole  reign  of 
Henry,  were  far  inferior  in  this  reipeft  to  the  Spa- 
niards.    No  general  of  that  period  under  our  review, 
could  emulate  the  fame  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  whotor^eduke 

lt     ,  it*  i  n  •  r  •    of  rarma. 

equalled  in  celebrity  the  greatelt  captains  or  anti- 
quity. His  two  expeditions,  for  the  relief  of  Paris 
and  of  Rouen,  which  he  atchieved  under  infinite 
difad vantages,  arifing  from  the  incompatibility  of  the 
nations  and  commanders,  covered  him  with  glory. 
His  paflage  of  the  Seine  at  Caudebec,  in  fight  of  a 
victorious  army  led  on  by  Henry  himfelf,  feemed  to 
partake  of  prodigy  ;  and  ecliples  every  thing  which 
can  be  placed  in  competition  with  it,  from  the  ear- 
lieft  times.  The  fiege  of  Antwerp  may  vie  with  that 
of  Tyre,  by  Alexander  ;  and  was  a  far  more  arduous 
undertaking  than  that  of  Rochelle,  by  Richlieu. 
Spinola  fucceeded  to  a  confiderable  portion  of  Far- 
nefe's  genius,  and  maintained  the  fame  defcipline 
among  the  Spanifli  bands. 

The   infantry  of   Philip  the  Second  and  Third,  SpaniA  io, 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  fpread  terror fantry> 
over  Europe  ;  and  which  under  Henry  the  Second, 
as  well  as  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  nearly  ac- 
complifhed  the  deftrudtioa  of  France ;  was  compofed 
of  all  the  various  nations  fubject  to  Spain,  from  the 
extremities  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  to  the  banks  of 

(89)  Chron,  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  .  (90)  Ibid.  p.  416.     Chlverny, 

^ol.  i.  p.  208.     Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  6z« 

the 
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CHAP.  tne  Scheld  and  the  Rhine.     They  partook  in  no  de- 
*— ^L^;  gree  of  the  inherent  defects   and  vices,  attached  to 

how  excel  military  fervice  on  the  feudal  principles.  Conftantly 
retained  under  the  ftandard,  and  employed  uninter- 
ruptedly, during  more  than  forty  years,  from  1567 
to  1609,  againft  the  Dutch;  they  became  fuperior 
to  the  infantry  of  every  other  nation.  The  poverty 
of  the  Spanifti  kings,  exhaufled  by  the  gigantic  and 
ruinous  ambition  of  Philip  the  Second,  left  them  ne- 
verthelefs  frequently  unpaid ;  and  compelled  them, 
fword  in  hand,  to  extort  by  menaces,  infurreclion, 

Mutinies,  and  devaftation,  their  hard-earned  arrears.  Thele 
frequent  mutinies  aided  the  common  enemy  in  no 
fmall  degree,  and  were  highly  inftru mental  towards 
the  emancipation  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

Conduct  of      The  duke,  of  Parma  ftucjied  and  conducted  war  as 

the  duke  of  a  fcience,  to  which  mathematical,  geographical,  and 
m*'  even  hiftorical  aid  was  indifpenfable.  When  he 
entered  France  on  his  two  fuccefllve  expeditions,  he 
advanced  by  regular  marches,  encamping  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans,  reconnoitring  carefully  his 
ground,  and  v^iththe  chart  conftantly  in  his  hand  (91). 
He  carried  with  him  a  train  of  twenty  pieces"  of  can- 
non, pontoons  for  conftrucling  two  bridges,  and  fif- 
teen  hundred  carts  of  ammunition  (92).  His  troops 
neither  quitted  their  ranks  to  ftraggle,  nor  to  plunder ; 
and  fevere  difcipline  prevented  any  exceflfes.  So 
great  was  the  veneration  of  the  foldiery  for  his  perfon 
and  talents,  that  even  the  want  of  pay  could  not 
fhake  their  obedience  (93).  The  French  were  de- 
fective in  all  thefe  particulars.  In  every  operation 
which  demanded  fkill,  fubordination^  and  fcience, 
Farnefe  invariably  fucceeded.  The  admirable  order 
of  his  infantry  was  fuch,  that  the  elder  Biron  thought 
no  advantage  of  ground  or  pofition  could  juftify,  or 

(91)  Mezeray,  vol.  ix,  p.  464;         (92)  Davila,  p,  948.         (93)  De  Thou, 
vol.  xi.  p.  488. 

enable 
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enable  Henry  the  Fourth  to  attack  them  (94) ,    When  c  H  f  p- 
the   younger  Biron,    impelled  by   his  courage,  ven-  {^-J~^j 
tured  to  charge  the   Spaniards  cm  their  retreat  into 
Flanders  in  1590,  he  had  nearly  expiated  his  teme- 
rity with  his  life ;  and  it  required  the  utmoft  exertions 
of  the  king  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  the  choiceft  of  the 
French  cavalry,  to  effect  his  exxcrication(95). 

Seven  years  afterwards,  the  army  which  Bunder  the  Encomiums 
arch-duke   Albert,    had  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to'^^TSJii 
throw  fupplies  into  Amiens,  retired  in  open  day,  and  n;fn  infan- 
in  prefence  of  the  whole  royal  horfc,  commanded  by  try* 
Henry   in   perfon.       They  were  repulied    in  every 
charge,   by  the  fuperior  firmnefs  and  order  of  the 
Spanifh  foot;    which   appeared  fo   impoffible   to  be 
broken  or  difordered,  that  the  king  burfl  into  invo- 
luntary expreflions  of  aftonifhment   and   admiration. 
Davila  fays,    that   he  openly  protefted,    cc  no  other 
"  foldiers  in  the  world  could  do  fo  much;  and  that  if 
"  he  had  their  infantry,  joined  to  his  own  cavalry, 
'"  he  would  not  fear  to  make  war  againft.  the  whole 
"  earth  (96)."     They  long  continued  during  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  to  fupport  the  fame  reputation, 
and  to  preferve  the  fame  military  pre-eminence. 

It  excites  fome  degree  of  furprize,  to  find  that  Decay  Of 
even  at  the  clofe  of  Henry's  reign,  France  was  ftjp 
totally  deftitute  of  any  navy.  Sully  had  re-eflablifhed 
the  finances,  and  the  ordnance.  The  king  perfonally 
fuperintended  the  military  department;  but  the  ma- 
rine funk  into  complete  oblivion.  He  feems  to  have 
maintained  fome  gallies  in  the  Levant,  for  the  pro- 
te6tion  of  commerce  (97)  :  but  neither  at  Toulon, 
nor  at  Breft,  in  the  Mediterranean,  nor  on  the  At- 
lantic, could  he  be  faid  to  poflefs  a  naval  force (98). 
When  Mary  of  Medecis  embarked  from  Leghorn 

(94)  D'Aub.    Hift.   Gen.  vol.  iii.   p.  438.  (95)  Davila,  p.   967, 

(96)  Ibid.  p.  1471.  (97)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  336.  (98)  Ibid, 

vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p..  259. 

for 
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CHAP,  for  Marfeilles,  fhe  was  efcorted  folely  by  Tufcan  and 

t^^j  Maltefe  gallies(99). 

commerce,  The  French  commerce  and  navigation,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  arts  of  peace,  were  in  a  ftate 
of  the  loweft  depreftion,  at  the  conclufion  o-f  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  Scarcely  any  revenue  was  derived 
from  the  cuftoms  or  duties  on  articles  of  merchan- 
dize ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  crown  was  unable  to  extend  even  the  fmalleft 
protection  to  the  trading  part  of  its  fubjects(ioo). 
Piracies  were  committed  with  impunity  in  the  narrow 
feas.  'Commercial  treaties,  it  is  true,  fubfifted  be- 
tween prance  and  England  ;  but  they  were  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  latter,  and  ib  oaerous  or  injurious  to 
the  former  nation,  that  Henry,  in  the  inftructions 
delivered  to  Rofny,  when  fentas  ambafTador  in  1603 
to  James  the  Firft,  enjoins  him  to  remonftrate  ftrongly 
on  that  point,  with  the  Englifh  court  (101).  He 

i!r>1'ii&the  even  a^ertsJ  however  incredible  the  fact  may  appear, 
that  tfie  depredations  fuftained  by  his,  fubjecls  from, 
thofe  of  Elizabeth,  flnce  his  acceflion,  and  particu- 
larly fmce  the  peace  of  Vervins,  for  which  not  the 
flightcft  compenfation  had  been  made,  exceeded  in 
value  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling(io2).  He  adds,  that  the  queen  promifed 
indemnification  and  redrefs,  but  that  it  was  never  ob- 
tained 5  the  necefFary  confequence  of  which,  was  the 
entire  ruin  and  extinction  of  the  French  trade  with 
England.  It  appears,  that  before  1601,  the  ihips  of 
Elizabeth  had  not  only  emancipated  themfelves  from 

i-exant  the  aiitient  practice  and  neceflity  of  trafficking  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  Levant,  under  the  flag  of  France ; 
but  that  they  extended  their  protection  to  Flemifh  and 
Dutch  vefFels,  wiiich  navigated  the  Archipelago  under 
Englifh  colours.  Heriry  made  warrr^  though  as  it 

C99)  Matihieu,  vol.  i.  ITV.  lii.   p.  667,  668.  (100)  Davila,  p.  1434. 

{101)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  93.  (loz)'lbid.  p.  93. 

would 
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would  feem,  ineffectual  complaints  of  it,  to  Maho-  CHAP. 
met  the  Third,  fultan  of  the  Turks  (103).  ^J^> 

That  the  Englifh  arrogated,  and  maintained  the  Right, 
right  of  compelling  fhips  of  every  nation  and  de- 
fcription,  to  lower  their  colours  in  the  Britifh  chan- 
nel, is  inconteflable.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  as  clear, 
that  the  French  acquiefced  in  the  validity  of  the  pre- 
tenfion ;  though  motives  of  policy  or  of  neceffity 
might  induce  them  to  fubmit  to  it  on  certain  occa- 
fions.  In  1603,  when  Rofny  came  over  as  embaf- 
fador  to' James  the  Firft,'  every  teftimony  of  affection 
and  refpect  was  exhibited  towards  him,  by  the  Eng- 
lifh admiral  commanding  in  the  ftraits  of  Dover. 
Rofny  embarked  on  board  his  veffels,  and  the  mod 
cordial  amity  feemed  to  fubfrft  on  both  fides.  But  no  in  the  BH- 
fooner  did  de  Vic,  as  vice-admiral  of  France,  ap-tl/hchannei- 
proach  with  the  French  flag  at  his  main-top-gallant- 
maft-head,  than  the  Englishman  inftantly  pointed 
near  fifty  cannon  at  him,  and  prepared  to  link  him. 
It  required  all  the  exertions  of  Rofny,  to  prevent, 
hoftilities.  De  Vic,  at  his  defire,  pulled  down  the 
French  colours,  though  not  without  reluctance  and 
menaces.  We  are  ignorant  whether  James  avowed, 
or  difa vowed  the  proceedings  (104). 

Philip  the  Second,  among  the  other  lures  which  he 
held  out,  to  amufe  the  States  and  people  of  France 
in  1589,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  recognition  of  the  ^uip  the 
title  of  protector  of  the  kingdom;  exprefsly  engaged Se 
to  admit  all  French  fubjects  without  exception,  to 
carry  on  trade  with  Peru,  and  the  other  countries  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It 
was  further  ftipulated,  that  they  might  either  enter 
into  partnerfhip  with  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  mer- 
chants, or  engage  in  feparate  adventures,  as  they 
might  judge  rnoft  profitable  (105).  His  fuccefibr,  Duty,  laid 

by  Philip 
the  Third, 

(103)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  85;  .    (104)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii. 

p.  105,.  166,  and  p.  109,     Chron,  Septen,  p.  411,  (I05)  Chron.  Nov. 

vol.  i,  p.  288, 

Philip 
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CHAP,  Philip  the  Third,  in  1601  laid  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
±^v^  cent,  on  all  commodities  imported  into  Spain,  of 
the  growth  or  produce  of  France.  The  fame  mea- 
fure  was  embraced  by  Albert  and  Ifabella,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. Irritated  at  a  proceeding  fo  detrimental 
to  the  interefts  of  the  people,  Henry,  by  proclama- 
tion prohibited  all  intercourfe  whatever  between  his 
fubjeds,  and  thofe  of  the  Catholic  king,  or  the  arch- 
Mi  French  duke(io6).  Such  nevcrthelefs  were  the  profits  an- 
f0<xi8'  nexed  to  the  exportation  of  grain  from  France,  that 
no  penalties  could  reprefs  it ;  and  vaft  quantities  were 
clandeflinely  fhipped  on  board  Engliih  and  other  vef- 
iels,  from  the  poft  of  Les  Sables  d'Olonne  on  the 
coaft  of  Poitou,  to  St.  Sebaftian,  in  Bifcay(io7). 
Accommo-  After  this  interruption  of  commerce  had  fubfifted 
above  three  years,  to  the  infinite  Ids  and  injury  of 
both  nations,  an  accommodation  took  place,  and 
trade  was  re  fumed  (i  08).  Duties  on  the  entrance  of 
foreign  veflels  into  the  French  ports,  denominated 
anchorage  money,  began  to  be  levied  by  the  king's 
order,  about  the  year  1602,  in  imitation  of  England 
and  Spain,  where  they  had  been  earlier  eftablifh- 
ed(io9).  Little  improvement  feems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  French,  in  the  art  of  navigation.  The 
Dutch  alone,  before  the  conelufion  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  were  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  fheathing 
fhips..  As  early  as  1598,  they  uied  lead  for  that  pur- 
pole,  with  which  they  covered  their  largeft  Eaft 
Indiamen(i  10).  ;_.£," 

Coiomra-        Colonization  made  fome  feeble  attempts  to  difco- 
tion.         ver?  ancj  to  piant  the  American  continent,  after  the 
Voyages,     termination  of  the  civil,  and  foreign  wars.     As  early 
as  1598,  the  marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  Breton  noble- 
man, fet  fail  for,  and  arrived  at  Cape   Sable,    the 

(106)  Sully,  vol.  j.   tome  ii.   p.  218,  2,23.     Journal   d'Henry  IV.,  vol.   I. 
tome  ii.   p.  z8l.      Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  297,  398.  (i<>7)   Sully,  vol.  i. 

toir.c  ii.  p.  245,  25;;.  (108)  Ibid.  p.  275 — 281.  (IQ9)   Ibid, 

p.  71.  CIICJ)  D'Aub.   Hilt.   Gen.  vol.   iii.  p.  446. 

fouthern 
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fonthern  point  of  Acadia:  but  receiving  no  fupportc  HJA  p- 
from  the  crown,  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  a  colony  v— C~~j 
which  he  had  left  on  that  coaft(m).      Early  in  the 
enfuing  century,  de   Mons,    a   gentleman   of   Sain- 
tonge,  having  obtained  from  the  government  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  importing  and  vending  furs,  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  rilk  and  expence  of  his  pro- 
jected voyage  -,  embarked  anew  for  the  ifland  of  Cape  to 
Breton,  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
He  had  a  profperous  navigation  acrofs  the  Atlantic. 
His  little  fquadron  confided  only  of  two  veflels,  the 
largeft  of  which  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen.      De    Mons    entered   the    St.    Lawrence* 
afcended  it  near  eighty  leagues,    and   conftrufted  a 
fort  on  its  banks.     But,  occupied  more  in  fearch  of 
mines,  than  in  queft  of  furs,  his  crew  and  the  ad- 
Venturers  who  had  accompanied  him>  perifhed,  the 
far  greater  part,  of  fcorbutic  diftempers.     Little  na- 
tional benefit  refulted  from  the  attempt  (112).     Sully 
difcouraged,  and  difapproved  all  expeditions  of  colo- 
nization, to  the  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude -,  efteeming  the  rigour  of  the  climate  infupport- 
able,  or  the  productions  of  little  value  (113).     Yet  Little 
in  1606,  Poutrincour,  who  had  accompanied  de  Mo 

,   .  .  j  '  /"»  i  rv     i        i 

in  his  voyage,  again  returned  to  Canada,  pafied  the  them, 
winter  there,  entered  into  connexions  with  the   In- 
dians,   and  made   farther  difcoveries  relative  to  the 
furrounding  country.     He  returned  from  Cape  Canfb 
to  St.  Malo,  in  the  autumn  of  1607  (i  14). 

If  Sully  was  adverfe  to  foreign  expeditions  of  dif- 
covery,  he  extended  the  warmed  patronage  to  pro- 
jects for  internal  navigation.  At  his  fuggeflion,  and 
under  his  immediate  fuperintendence,  a  canal  was 
begun  for  joining  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  It  was 

(in)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  330,  3314  ("*).  Ibid.  p.  331 — 336. 

(113)    Sully,   -volt.  ».  tome  ii.  p.  i8z.  (114)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p. 

14—17. 
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CHAP,  continued  during  feveral  years,  and  near  forty  thou- 
^^^^^  land  pounds  were  expended  on  it  :  but  the  king's 
death  interrupted  its  completion,  and  Mary  of  Me- 
decis  was  occupied  more  in  meafures  to  preferve  her 
own  authority,  than  in  enterprizes  of  general  utility. 
The  work  was  abandoned,  and  refumed  at  a  fubfe- 
quent  period  (115).  Even  the  celebrated  junction  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  executed  by 
Riquet  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  which  con- 
tributed to  immortalize  his  reign,  was  fketched  and 
propofed  as  early  as  1604.  Cayet,  a  contemporary 
writer,  affures  us  that  an  engineer  undertook,  on 
payment  of  a  penalty  in  cafe  of  failure,  to  complete 
the  communication  from  fea  to  fea,  and  to  open  it  for 
boats  of  .a  certain  fize,  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  for 
only  five  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  He  does  notlpe- 
cify  the  reafons  which  delayed,  or  prevented  the 
accomplifhment  of  fo  beneficial  an  undertaking  (i  16). 
'Manufactures  of  every  kind,  whether  of  neceffity, 
or  of  refinement,  appear  to  have  made  the  mod  vi- 
gorous efforts*  and  a  rapid  progrels,  during  the  auf- 
picious  period  of  tranquillity,  which  intervened  from 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  to  the 
clofe  of  the  reign  under  our  review.  So  deftitute 
was  France  of  fabrics  miniftering  to  luxury  in  1599, 
that  Henry  iflued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  filks,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
fums  annually  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  for  their  pur- 
chafe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Tours,  who 
had  extorted  from  him  this  prohibition  by  importu- 
nity, undertook  to  fupply  all  the  national  demand  for 
filk,  as  well  as  for  gold  and  filver  fluffs  :  but  expe- 
rience proved  how  much  they  had  miflaken  their  own 
powers.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1600,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  refcind  the  edict,  and  to  permit 


Manufac- 
tures. 


Prohibition 
of  filks. 


Repeal  of 
the  editt. 


(115)  Sully,  vol. 
Chron.  Sept.  p.  449. 
Sept.  p.  449. 


tome  ii.  p.  291  j  and  vol.  ii.  totpe  i.  p.  27?;  and  278. 
PC  Thou,  voli   xiv,  p.    317.  C11^)  Chtoh. 

the 
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the  entry  of  the  interdicted  articles (117).     Henry, c  H^A  p. 
and  his  minifter,  had  embraced  very  oppofite  opi-  ^^*^ 
nions  and  modes  of  thinking,  on  the  fubject  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  connected  with  luxury.     Sully,  Difference 
content -with  preventing  by  vigilance,  the  exporta-  °ldH0™suU 
tion  of  fpecie,  propofed  no  meafures  for  attracting  to  if$  views, 
France,  the  fupernuous   money  of  the  furrounding 
countries.     The  king  defired,    by   every   mode,  to 
draw  into  his  dominions  the  gold  of  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England.     Sully  wifhed  to  banifh  ex- 
pence  and  refinement,  to  refl.rain  the  inordinate  pro- 
fufion  in  drefs  and  tables,  and  to  bring  back  the  na- 
tion to   the  fim'plicity  and  frugality  of  the  times  of 
Charles  the  Eighth,  and  Louis  the  Twelfth.    Henry,  relative  t» 
more  enlarged  in  his  views,  and  confcious  of  the  im-  [^uarn,so£ 
practicability  of  fuch  attempts,  limited  his  ambition  " 
to  enriching  his  fubjects  by  the  fabrication  of  thofe 
commodities,  the  ufe  of  which  it  was  in  vain  to  pro- 
hibit.    Sully,  vanquifhed/  but  not  convinced,  flowly 
and  reluctantly  complied  with  the  injunctions  of  his 
mafler(i  18).     We  may  fe^  with  what  importunity 
the  king  was  obliged  to  folicit  him  to  ifTue  even  the 
fmalleft  Turns  from  the  treafury,    to  foreign   artifts, 
who  on  the  faith  of  the  royal  word,  had  quitted  their 
native  countries,  in  order  to  commence  manufactures 
in  France  (119). 

On   the  article  of   filk,    Sully    appears    to  have  Prejudice, 
adopted  or  imbibed,  the  imoft  insurmountable  preju-^  ? 
dices.     He  conceived,   that  the   climate  of  Frarice  refP 
would  riot  permit  the  rearing  an  infect,  ib  delicate  asfillc* 
the  filk-worm ;  and  he  dreaded,  left  an  occupation  fo 
fedentary  and  inad:ive,  fhould  gradually  impair  the 
courage,  or  enervate  the    martial  difpofition  of  his 
countrymen.     Henry  derided  thefe  imaginary  appre- 

(117)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  4zy.      Matthieu,  vol.  i.  lir.  ii.  p.  3^0— r<3$, 
De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.    p.  334.  (nS)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  P.  180,   iSi. 

(119)  Ibid.  p.  3*8  j  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  88,  121. 

henfiojis, 
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c  HjA  p-  henfions,    and   perfifted  in  his  refolution(i2o).     As 

\~-^-~j  early  as  1603,  temporary  buildings  were  conftructed 

at  Fontainbleau,  at  the  caftle  of".  Madrid,  and  at  the 

palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  for  the  reception  and  pro- 

introduaion  tecti  on  of  the  filk  worms.     Mulberry  trees  for  their 

of  that  rm-  nourifhment,    were    planted    in    various   provinces  $ 

•  nutaaure.  •    .  t      i      •        i  •    •     •  r  T*      •        ^   i  T« 

particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans,  Orleans,  Tours, 
and  Lyons.  The  government  caufed  pamphlets, 
written  upon  the  art  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  pre- 
ferving  the  filk-  worm,  to  be  printed  and  diftributed 
among  the  people.  A  board,  or  council  for  the  af- 
fairs of  commerce,  was  inflituted  j  and  every  means 
adopted,  to  give  energy  to  the  undertaking(i2i). 
In  1605,  we  find  the  king  procuring  filk-worms  from 
Valentin  in  Spain  (  1  2i).  He  had  the  fatisfaftion  to 
effects.  fee  before  his  death,  the  compleat  fuccefs  of  his  en- 
deavours, and  the  progrefs  made  by  his  fubjects  in  fo 
lucrative  a  branch  of  art.  Vail  fums  were  retained 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  foreigners  began  to  repair  to 
Lyons,  which  city  was  foon  enriched  by  the  manu- 
facture. The  iburhern  provinces  of  Languedoc, 
Dauphine,  and  Provence,  derived  from  it,  in  the 
courfe  of  only  feven  years  frcm  its  dtablifiiment> 
greater  profits  annually,  than  from  the  joint  produce 
of  their  oil,  wines,  and  fweetmeats,  the  antient  and 
natural  productions  of  the  country  (123). 
Various  fa-  Nor  did  Henry  limit  his  attention  to  a  fingle  branch 
brkks,com-  of  commerce.  His  munificence,  aided  by  the  in-. 
duflry  of  the  nation,  repaired  the  calamities  of  the 
three  preceding  reigns.  Gold  and  filver  tiiTues,  of 
different  kinds,  and  of  exquifite  beauty,  were  manu- 
factured at  Paris  by  Milanefe  workmen,  whom  he 
had  induced  to  fettle  in  the  capital,  under  his  imme- 

(izo)  Sully,   vol.   i.  tome  ii.  p.    181*         .  (121)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv. 

p.  140,   141.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.  p.  455,  456.      Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  i. 
p.  278.     Chron.   Sep.   p.  -410.  U^a)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  324. 

(123)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv,  v.  p.  456. 
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diate  prote&ion  ( 1 24).     The  Gobelins  tapeftryj    of c  HI>A  p* 
fuch  unequalled  delicacy,  and  fo  admired  over  all  Eu-  »— v~* 
rope,  was  begun  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  me-  ^brelins  ta~    , 
-tropolis,  under  the  direction  of  artifts   from   Flan-**6  ry" 
ders(i25).      Looking- glafles,  in  imitation  of  thofe  Looking- 
caft  at  Venice,  and  which  had  been  formerly  made §laffes" 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  the   Second,  at  St.  Ger- 
main j  were  again  undertaken  with  fuccefs  at  Paris, 
and   at   Nevers(i26).      Earthen- ware,    white     and  Earthen-: 
painted,  was  fabricated  with  the  fame  beauty  as  inware* 
Italy  (127).     We  may  infer  from  a  palTage  in  Sully, 
that  the  art  of  enamelling  had  attained  before  1603, 
to  a  very  confiderable  degree   of  perfection  (128). 
In  the  caftle  of  Mantes  upon  the  Seine,  crapes>  equal  Crapes* 
to  rhofe  of  Bologna,  were  woven  s  and  Dutch  linen 
was  begun  (129).     The  inferior  daffes  of  people  in 
Paris,  found  employment  in  the  great  manufactories 
of  the  fuburbs  St.  Honore  and  St.  James,  where  gilt  cut  leather, 
leather  for  the  furniture  of  houfes  was  made  (130). 
Mills  for  cutting  and  fplitting  iron,  which  had  always 
been  done  by  the  hand,  were  fet  up  on  the  river  ofsteei. 
Eftampes;    and  fteel,  which   was   antecedently  pro- 
cured  from  Piedmont,    at  two-pence  halfpenny,  or 
three-pence  a  pound,  began  to  be  manufactured  in 
the  fuburb  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris.     Serres,  a  native  other  m- 
of  Provence,  difcovered  a  method  of  making  ropes,  veations* 
and  even  a  kind  of  coarfe  linen,  with  the  bark  of  the 
white  mulberry-tree.     Ferrier,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fuburb   St.   Germain,    carried  to  a  perfection   pre- 
vioufly  unknown,  the  art  of  making  leaden  pipes  and 
fpouts  for  conducting  water.      White  lead,    always 
imported  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  a 
great  expence,  was  prepared  and  fold  at  a  very  mo- 

(124)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  409.  (125)  Ibid.  p.  409,  410.       De  Thou, 

vol.  xiv.  p.  142.  .  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  88,   104.  (I2^)  ^e  Thou, 

U>id.     Chron.  $ept.  ibid.         (127)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  142.      ;    (128)  Sully, 
vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  190.  (129)  Chron.   Sept.   p.  450.     Sully,  vd.  ii. 

tome  i.  p.  i2i.  (J3°)  Idem,  ibid. 
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CHAP. derate  price (131).      Tontouchio,    a  Siennefe   gen- 
<__J^  tleman,  acquired  a  rapid  fortune,  by  the  polTefiion  of 
"jfcftoring    a  fecret  for  reftoring  to  pearls  their  original  beauty 
pearls.        and  tranfparencv,  however  injured  by  time  or  acci- 
dent.    Such  were  the  profits  derived  by  him  from  it, 
•  that  he  refufed  a  fum  of  above  twelve  hundred  pounds 
fterling,  to  divulge  his  invention  (13  2). 

state  of  the  While  the  middle  order  of  citizens,  employed  in 
peltry.  comrnerce  and  mechanical  purfuits,  advanced  thus 
progreflively  in  induftry,  wealth,  and  refinement; 
the  wretched  peafantry  alone,  chained  to  the  foil, 
remained  at  the  mercy  of  their  fuperiors.  During 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when  the  authority  of 
the  crown  was  in  a  great  degree  fubverted ;  the  bar- 
barities, practifed  by  the  petty  tyrants,  who  from  the 
battlements  of  their  caftles,  pillaged  and  defolated  the 
Their  op-  furrounding  country,  exceeded  belief.  We  know 
that  they  feized,  imprifoned,  ranfomed,  and  even 
tortured  the  objects  of  their  refentment  or  rapacity, 
without '  dread  of  punifhment(i33).  In  addition  to 
thefe  acts  of  lawlefs  violence,  the  hufbandman  was 
plundered  'by  the  foldiery  of  both  parties ;  while  the 
tax-gatherer  compleated  his  ruin,  and  exacted  the 
-  laft  fcanty  earnings  of  his  labour.  Henry,  touched 

uf1  thcir  w*tn  comPa"fiiQn  f°r  tne  fufferings  ot  fo  opprefled  a 
clafs  of  his  fnbjects,  endeavoured  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  1591,  to  adduce  fome  remedy,  and  to 
procure  fome  alleviation  for  their  mifery.  By  an 
edict  publifhed  in  that  year,  he  forbad  on  pain  of 
death,  to  enroll  the  peafants  without  his  permifiion ; 
to  take  their  cattle,  provifions,  or  money ;  to  ranfom 
.  their  perfons,  or  to  compel  them  to  work  on  the  for- 
tifications, unlefs  in  virtue  of  an  order  figned  by  one 
of  the  fecretaries  of  Hate,  and  addreffed  to  the  trea- 

(131)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  4.50.     Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  I.  p.  in.         (132)  Idem, 
P-  45*'  (US)   Satyre  Menip,  vol.  i,  p.  98.      Chron.  Nov.  vol.   in. 

P-  354. 
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furers  of  France  (134).     Four  years  afterwards,  inCHIAP- 
1595,  the  king  ilTued  a  feeond  prohibition,  of  the  v— ^^j 
fame  nature  and  tendency :  but  neither  of  them  could 
eradicate  a  difeafe,  inherent  in   the   efTence   of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  and  grown  to  maturity  by  a 'long  feries 
of  war   and   anarchy  (135).     The   peafants   derived 
littJe,  if  any  benefit,  from  thefe  nominal  regulations. 
Rendered    defperate    by   opprefTion,     about    the 
middle  of  the  year  1593,  they  rofe  in  great  numbersRevoitot 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  in  Guienne,  and 
all  the  adjoining  provinces.     The  name  of  <c  Cio-  , 

,.  >>  r   n.        •  i  J      •  rthe        Cro~ 

'  quans  was  nrft  given  them,  the  denvation  of** 
which  is  difputable :  but  afterwards  they  were  called 
<c  Tard-avifez,"  in  derifion  of  their  taking  up  arms 
too  late,  when  the  reft  of  "the  nation,  weary  with 
civil  diflenfion,  dcfired  only  peace  (136).  Henry, 
confcious  that  their  complaints  were  juftj  obferved 
with  a  degree  of  humour,  that  cc  if  he  had  not  been 
cc  a  king,  and  that  he  pofTefled  a  little  more  leifure, 
<c  he  would  have  turned  cc  Croquant"  hirnfelf  (137).*' 
Unfortunately  they  began,  as  they  have  uniformly 
done  in  almoft  all  infurrections,  by  committing  equal 
or  greater  excefies,  than  thofe  of  which  they  com- 
plained. As  they  amounted  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  thoufand,  and  were  furnifhed  with  arms,  it 
became  requifite  to  diiperfe  them :  but  the  enterprize 
was  difficult,  at  a  time  when  the  crown  could  ipare  - 
little  or  no  afilflance  for  the  purpofe.  During  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years,  they  maintained 
thcmfelves  in  the  provinces  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne.  The  difunion  which  fpread  among Difunioa^ 
them  from  the  difference  of  religion,  and  an  attack 
made  on  them  by  fome  cavalry,  diminifhed  their 

(134)  De  Thou,    vol.   xi.   p.    353,  354.  (135)    Journal  d'Henry 

IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  109.  (136)  Chron.  Nov.  yol.  Hi.  p.  352.    D'Aub. 

Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  38z.     De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  ja.  (J37)  Journal 

d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome'ii.  p.  33. 
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c  H  A  P.  numbers.     Henry,  for  whom  they  appear  to  have 
^~->  profeffed   and  felt   the   warmed   loyalty,  completed 
and  extinc-  their  fubjeftion  by  liftening  to  their  complaints,  and 
tion.          by  remitting  the  arrears  of  taxes  which  they   were 
unable    to    difcharge.      More    fortunate    than   their 
countrymen  the   "    Gautiers,"    exterminated  a  few 
years    earlier,  by   the   duke   of  Montpenfier,   they 
infenfibly   funk    into    oblivion,    and    refumed    their 
original  occupations  (138).     The  wifdom  and  vigour 
of  the  government,  and  the  paternal  attention  ma- 
nifefted   by   the  king  for  the  inferior   clafTes  of  his 
people,  rendered  their  condition,  during  the  laft  ten 
years  of  his  reign,  comparatively   and  progreflively 
happy.     We   may    fee   innumerable    inftances  of  it 
in  Sully,  and  in  all  the  writers  of  the  period. 
Ruinous          Paris,  at  the  time  when  it  was  delivered  up  to 
p£i»°f       Henry  by  BrifTac,  in  1594,  prefented  in  every  quar- 
ter, the  mod  hideous  proofs  of  the  ruin  and  devafta- 
tion  produced  by  the  preceding  troubles.     Scarcely 
can  that  metropolis,  at  the  prefent  moment,  exhibit 
a  fcene   of  greater   alteration ;  and   it  is   matter  of 
curious  remark,  that  thefe  awful  convulfions  feem  to 
vifit   France   almoft  periodically,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  centuries.     A  review  of  the  French  hiftory  for 
many  ages,  would  tend  to  confirm  the  obfervation. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiege  in  1590,  all  the  monuments 
of  learning,  piety,  and  magnificence  which  had  exifted 
in  the  capital,  were  either  deftroyed,  or  polluted  and 
Sale  of  the  defaced.     The  royal  ornaments  and  regalia,  preferv- 
rcgaiuof    ecj  jn  the  treafury  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  were 
feized   on   by   the   duke    of  Nemours,   and   melted 
down   to   fupply   the   wants   of  the  League  (139). 
Even  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  ftolen,  or  fecret- 
ed,  or  fold  to  various  individuals.     The  gold  crown 

(138)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  382—384.     Nov.  vol.  Hi.  p.  351 — 
'  35.6-  (139)  Satyrc  Men.  vol.  i.  p.  48,  aod  p.  154,    DC  Thou,  vol. 

all.  p.  74,  73.    Chron. 
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of  Charles  the  Bald,  guarded  as  a  valuable  remain  of c  HL^  p- 
the  Carlovingian  dynafty  of  kings,  was  involved  in  ^  '--,  • 
the  common  wreck  (140).  So  complete  was  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity, that  Cayet  informs  us,  no  part  of  it  efcaped ; 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  new 
crown,  fceptre,  and  other  neceflary  ornaments,  were 
made,  in  place  of  thofe  which  had  been  alienated  or 
removed  (141).  The  Louvre,  which  during  the 
troubles  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  one  Olivier,  an 
obfcure  partizan  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  was  deftitute 
of  furniture,  and  entirely  difman tied  (142).  It  had 
been  defiled  by  the  execution  of  four  members  of 
the  cc  council  of  fixteen,"  hanged  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  (143). 

The  fury  of  rebellion  did  not  refpect  even  the  and  of  the 
veflels  and  fhrines  which  ferved  for  facred  ufes,  or 
which  contained  the  relics  of  faints  and  martyrs. 
Superftition  itfelf  could  afford  no  protection ;  and 
they  were  carried  to  the  Mint,  on  a  promife, 
never  accomplifhed,  of  reftoring  them  in  three 
months  (144).  The  Papal  legate  advifed  and  ex- 
horted to  commit  this  facrilegious  ad.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fiege,  above  fifty  thoufand  perfons  periOied 
by  difeafes,  which  may  be  eftimated  at  a  fourth  part 
of  the  population.  Such  was  the  extremity  of  the  Expedients 
famine,  that  a  fpecies  of  pafte,  compofed  of  human  ^ 
bones  mixed  with  water,  was  greedily  devoured, 
after  every  other  fpecies  of  nourilhment  had  been 
exhaufted.  The  people  denominated  it  Cf  Madame 
de  Montpenfier's  Bread,"  from  its  having  been 
originally  recommended  by  her,  and  by  Mendoza, 

(140)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.p.  367.  DeThou,  vol.  xli.  p.  608.        (141)  Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  ('4Z)  DeThou,  vol.  xii.  p.  152.  (i43)Conf. 

de  Sancy,  p.  '277,  and  p.  299.  Mezeray,  vol.  ix.  p.  503.  Journ.  d'Henry 
IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  83,  84.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  234; 
(144)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  367.  Sat,  Men.  vol.  i.  p,  no.  De  Thou,  vol. 
?i,  p.  162,  163. 
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fuburbs. 


CHAP,  the  Spanifh   embafiador  (145).     In  confequence  of 
^    ^  the   mortality   and  putrefaction,  added  to  the  intenfe 
Eff-tfs  of    heats   of  fummer,  fnakes   of  a  prodigious  fize,  and 
the  famine,  other  reptiles,  generated  in  the  houfes,  and  preyed 
Kftion.Ut'C~uP°n  tne  cal"cajfies  in  the  ftreets.     It  is  impoflible  to 
doubt  this  facl,  which  is  related  by  1'Etoile,  .who  was 
himfelf  in  Paris,  at  the  time,  and  who  particularizes 
all  the  circumftances.     He  adds  another,  fcarcely  lefs 
extraordinary;  that  Panigarole,  a  Francifcan  monk 
devoted   to    Spain,    who  accompanied    the    legate, 
being    confulted    by    the    duke    of   Nemours,    on 
the   fignification   of   thefe    venomous   animals  ;    re- 
plied, "  that  it  was  an    effed   of   magic,    and   an 
"  illufion   of  the   infernal    fpirit,  to    difcourage  the 
"  zealous  Catholics  (146)." 

The  fuburbs,  which,  if  we  may  believe  "Villeroy, 
exceeded  in  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  and  nearly 
equalled  in  fize,  the  capital  within  the  walls,  were 
abandoned,  pillaged,  and  deftroyed  (147).  Peafants 
and  cattle  flickered  themfelves  in  the  univerfity, 
which  became  a  defert(i48).  The  courts  of  law,. 
as  well  as  the  fhops,  were  fhut  ;  and  the  principal 
ilceets  were  covered  with  grafs(i49).  ^  1S  ^a^> 
that  the  duke  of  Parma  having  vifited  Paris,  in 
September  1590,  was  deeply  afFedted  at  the  view  of 
fo  depopulated  and  melancholy  a  metropolis  (150). 
of  Nor  did  the  horrows  of  famine  terminate  with  the 
fiege.  During  feveral  years,  from  1590  to  its  re- 
duction in  1594,  the  royal  forces  continued  to 
blockade  the  city,  to  occupy  the  rivers  by  which 
it  is  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  to  levy  contributi- 

(145)  Sat.  Meuip.  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  1*9,     De  Thou,  vol.  xi«  p.  175—  -I77» 
arH  p.  190.  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tfotne  i.  p.  37.  (J4-6)  Journal 

d'Henry.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.   38.  (*47)  Villeroy,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.   i.   tome  i.   p.  14.  (148)  Sat.  Men.   vol.   i.- 

p.  446.         (149)  Idem,  ibid*  and  p,  107—-  no,  and  p.  155.         (150)  Mcze- 
»ay,  vol.  ix.  p.  467. 
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ons  to  the  very  gates  (151).     All  the  environs  were  c  HJaA  p* 
delblated;   and   the   villages,  for   many   leagues   on  <^-v-*j 
every  fide,  were  fo  deftroyed,  that  in   1593,  when  villages 
the  commiflioners  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  theruinedi 
League   were  defirous  of  fixing  on  a  place   in  the 
vicinity   of  Paris   for  their  projected   conference,  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  fearch,  that  they  could  dif- 
cpver   any   village    fufficiently    habitable    for    their 
fe  •"'    reception  (152).      Even   fubfequent    to    the    truce 
agreed  on  in  the  month  of  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
between  the  king  and  Mayenne,  Henry  perfifted  to 
exact  fuch  fevere  duties  upon  all  commodities,  parti- 
cularly corn,  wine  and  cattle,  entering  the  metropo- 
lis,   that  the    Parifians  were  reduced   to   great  di- 
flrefs  (153).     That  it  did  not  immediately  recover Depopuh- 
from  its  ruined  condition,  is  evident  -,  fince  in  Auguft  tion« 
1595,  1'Etoile  afTures  us,  that  a   wolf  fwarn  acrofs 

(the  Seine  from  the  fouthern  bank,  and  devoured 
a  child  in  the  <c  Greve,"  one  of  the  moft  central 
and  frequented  places  of  Paris  (154).  This  fact, 
from  inferior  authority,  might  be  thought  incredible. 
How  infecure  a  refidence  it  was  at  that  time,  may  be  in 
inferred  from  the  incurfions  made  by  the  garrifon  of 
SohTons. '  The  Spanifh  foldiery  continually  advanced 
up  to  the  walls;  and  the.y  even  had  the  audacity  to 
enter  the  riding-houfe  of  the  Tuilleries,  from  which 
they  carried  offprifoners  feveral  gentlemen  of  quality, 
who,  unfufpicious  of  danger,  were  amufing  them- 
felves  in  the  exercifes  of  the  Manege  (155). 

During  the  fpace  of  about  twelve  years,  between 
the  treaty  of  Vervins  and  the  clofe  of  Henry's  reign, 
Paris  rofe  more  beautiful  out  of  its  ruins.  Tran- 
quillity and  peace,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  the 

(151)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.     Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  1.  p. 
116,  and  p.    127,  128.     Sat.   Men.   vol.   i.   p.    155.  (*52)  Villeroy, 

vol;   iv.  p.  79.     De  Thou,  vol.  xi.    p.   719.     Chron.    Nov.  vol.  i.  p.    140. 
(153)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.  (154)  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.3  vol.  i. 

tome  ii.  p.  104.  (X55)  Chron»  Nov»  vol.  Ui,  p»  483, 

fbvereign, 
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CHAP,  fovereign,  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  em- 
bellifhed  the  capital.  Under  Henry  the  Third, 
there  was  only  one  bridge  acrofs  the  Seine,  over 
which  carriages  of  any  kind  could  pafs  (156).  That, 
denominated  the  "  Pont  neuf,"  had,  it  is  true,  been 
begun :  but  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom  had  in- 
terrupted its  completion,  and  only  two  arches  were 
finifhed.  Henry  the  Fourth  refumed  the  work,  and 
in  1604  it- was  opened  for  pafiengers  of  every  de- 
fcrption  (157).  Another  of  the  bridges,  the  "  Pont 
<c  aux  meuniers,"  was  fo  ruinous,  that  in  December 
1596  it  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  near  a  hundred  and 
iixty  perfons  were  fufrocated,  or  drowned,  by  its 
fall  (158).  The  generofity  of  a  private  citizen, 
Marchand,  commander  of  the  -  archers  of  the  city 
guard,  rebuilt  it,  on  condition  that  it  fhould  in  future 

Other  em-  bear  his  name  (159).     A  quay  was  conftructed  along 

inenss."  tne  northern  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  arfenal  to 
the  cc  Greve  (160)."  The  fouthe'rn  fide  of  the  Seine 
began  to  be  inhabited,  and  covered  with  buildings. 
Margaret  of  Valois  re/ided,  and  held  her  little  court, 
in  that  quarter  ( 1 6 1 ).  A  fhort  time  before  his  death, 

the  Louvre.  Hejiry  undertook  to  build  a  handforne  ftreet,  from 
•  .  i.  the  end  of  the  "  Pont,neuf,"  and  he  had  previoufly 
executed  a  far  more  fplendid  work,  the  gallery, 
which  joins  the-  two  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuilleries.  It  had  been  planned,  and  the  foundation 
laid,  by  Charles  the  Ninth.  On  the  ground-floor,  it 
was  intended  to  lodge  and  to  employ,  at  the  expence 
of  the  crown,  artifts  in  every  branch,  from  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  Europe  (162).  Miion,  the  firfl 
municipal  magiftrate  of  the  metropolis,  re-edified  the 

(156)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  447.  (X57)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  447.     Journal 

d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  244;  andvoi.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  r43.  (158)  Jour- 
nal d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tore  ii.  p.  147.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  31. 
(J59)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  206,  207.  Da  Thqu,  vol.  xv. 
P«  31.  (160)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  448.  .  (161)  Vie  de  Marg.  p. 

397-  (J62)  Chron.  Sept,  p.  448.     Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p,  217. 
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town-hall,  adorned   the   ftreets   with   fountains,  andc  H  A  p* 
rendered'the  city  more  commodious  (163).     In  this  L—  I^w 
enumeration,  it   may   not  be  unworthy   of  remark, 
that  the  "  Temple,"  which  ferved  for  the  prifon  of     The 
the   late   unfortunate   Louis  the   Sixteenth   and   his"TemP^v' 
queen,  was,  in    1594,  a  fortrefs  garrifoned  by  Spa- 
niards;   and    before    1610,    feems    to    have    been 
converted    by    Sully,    into    a    magazine    for    gua- 
powder  (164). 

The  police   of  Paris  was  exceedingly  defective,  Defective 
during  the    whole   period  which  we  are  reviewing.  Pclice- 
It   is,    neverthelefs,    clear,    that    precautions    were 
adopted,  and   a  regular  afTelTment  made  upon   the 
inhabitants,  before    1609,  for  the  purpofe  of  clean- 
fins   and   paving   the   ftreets  (i6c).     But  no  mea-Mfde"» 

or  \       J*  and  robb«- 

fures  of  energy  or  efficacy  were  purfued,  to  render  ries. 
the  city  falubrious,  to  clear  it  of  vagabonds  and  beg- 
gars, or  even  to  fecure  perfonal  fafety.  Robberies, 
murders,  and  afTaffinations,  were  fo  frequent,  and 
committed  with  fuch  impunity,  that  L'Etoile  fays, 
in  1605,  "they  could  not  have  been  perpetrated 
«  more  openly  in  a  forefl  (166)."  The  "  Pont 
"  neuf,"  for  many  years  during  the  time  of  its  con- 
ftruction,  was  the  fcene  of  nightly  depredation  and 
crimes.  It  was  common  for  pafifengers  to  be  plun- 
dered, ftripped,  and  precipitated  into  the  river  (167). 
Ruffians,  at  noon  day,  frequently  entered  houfes, 
and  extorted  money,  with  the  dagger  in  their 
hand(i68).  In  the  fingle  month  of  January  1606, 
above  twenty  dead  bodies  were  found  in  the  ftreets, 
having  on  them  marks  of  recent  violence  ;  and  in 
ibme,  the  poniard  ftill  remaining  plunged  (169). 


(163)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  335,  336.  ('64)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p. 

140  ;  and  vol.  ii.  tome  ii.  p.  4.     Satyre  Men.  vol.  i.  p.  158.  (165)  Jour- 

nal d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.   p.  203.     Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  196,  and  p.  278. 
(166)  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  92.  (167)  ConfeflT.  de  Sancy* 

p.  488.  (168)  Journal  d'Henry.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  1395  and  vol. 

fi.  p.  91,  92,  .     (169)  Ibid,  vol.  ii..p,  ioa» 

The 
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CHAP.  The  utmoft  feverity  of  puniflimerit  impofed  no  rc- 
L       ftraint  upon  thefe  enormities.     In  thehpfpitals  of  the 
i-  Hictropolis,  the  Tick  and  difeafed  appear  to  have  been 
heaped  together,  without  order  or  number,  and  to 
have   perifhed  from  want  of  common    care.     Be- 
tween the  firft  day  of  January  1596,  and  the  tenth  of 
the  enfuing  month,  four  hundred  and  fixteen  perfons 
expired  in  the  "  Hotel  Dieu,"  the  largeft  hofpital  of 
Paris;    the   greater  part,   of  hunger,    and   abfolute 
neceflity  (170).     In  the  following  month  of  April, 
more  than  fix  hundred  died  in  the  fame  receptacle  of 
mifcry  and  difeafe  (171).     Even  thofc  patients  who 
were  difcharged,  were  frequently  turned  loofe  upon 
the  town,  with  the  plague,  or  other  infectious  dif- 
tempers  on  them,  which  they  communicated  to  their 
fellow-citizens.     Two   hundred   at   once   were   thus 
difmiffed,  in  Auguft  1596  (172]. 

Poor  laws.        Neither  greater  wifdom  nor  humanity  feem  to  have 

been  manifefled,  in  the  provifion  made  for  fubfifting 

the  poor,  who  were  ufually  very  numerous.     In  May 

1595,  they  flocked  in  luch  multitudes  to  Paris,  on 

account  of  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  grain,  as 

to  alarm  the  magiftrates,  who  aflembled  repeatedly, 

to  concert  proper  meafures  for  alleviating  their  necef- 

Kum'oers  cf  fitiest     By  the  public  regifters  it  was  fhewn,  that  in 

*°°r>        -fifteen   days,  above  fourteen   thoufand  beggars  had 

entered  the  capital  (173).     A  confiderable  rate  or  tax 

was  levied  for  their   maintenance,  on  the  citizens ; 

but   they    returned   in   fuch    crowds,    fome   months 

afterwards,  that  they  were  at  length  ordered,  by  found 

of  trumpet,  to  quit  Paris  without  delay  (174).     The 

motive  for  this  harfh  decree,  was  the  apprehenfion  of 

their  introducing  and  fpreading   peftilential  diftem- 

»n4  of  beg-  Pers-     ^e  ^n^  *n   1^06,  that  the  I rifh  vagabonds 

gars. 

(170)  Journal  d'Honry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  H.  p.  120.  O?1)  Ibid.  p. 

317,   i:S,  and    p.   128.  .   (172)  Ibid.   p.    139.  (J73)   Journal 

d'Hr-nry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  97,  and  p.  99.  (17$)  Ibid,  12$>  and  p. 

j»7,  iaS  j  and  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

and 
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and  beggars,  who  were  very  numerous,  became  foc  HJA  p- 
troublefome,  as  to  give  rife  to  a  ftill  more  fevere  u-~^«- » 
meafure.     They  were  all  feized,  put  into  boats  on  . 
the   Seine,  guarded   by   archers,  and  tranfported  to 
Rouen,  there  to  be  fhipped  for  their  own  country. 
JL'Etoile  fays,  that  they  were  far  more  expert  in  the 
profefllon  of  begging,    than  their  companions,    the 
French  j  and  highly  renowned  for  taking  away  from 
families,  the  reproach  of  fterility  (175).     The  troops  city  guard; 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  compofed  of  citizens,  formed  a 
body  of  about  fix  thoufand  infantry,  independent  of 
the    archers,  crofs -bowmen    and    horfe,    who   were 
under  the    immediate   direction    of   the    municipal 
magiftrates  (176). 

It  was  an  enquiry  which  naturally  awakened  thcEffeaofthe 
curiofity,  and  occupied  the  refearches  of  fpeculative  civil  wars. 
men  in  the  fixteenth  century,  to  decide  whether  the 
civil  wars,  which  defolated  France  during  five  and 
thirty   years,  did,  or   did   not    enrich  the  kingdom. 
Problematical  as  it  may  appear,  they  determined  the 
queftion  in  the  affirmative,  on  the-  moil  candid  and 
impartial  inveftigation.     How   prodigious  were  thelmmenfe 
fums   of  Spanilh  f money,    poured   into   France   by  p^edty 
Philip  the  Second,  we  may  judge  from  the  teftimony  phll'P the 
of  his  own  embafTador,  the  duke  of  Feria ;  who  de- 
clared in  15933  to  the  States  convoked  at  Pari^,  that 
his  matter  had  already  expended  above  fix  millions  of 
ecus,  or  more  than  feven  hundred,  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds   flerJing,  within   the   laft  feven   years  (177). 
Under  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  had  previoufly^difburf- 
ed  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (178), 
A  very  inconfiderable  part  of  this  wealth  found  its 
way  out  of  the  country,  in  the  payments  made  to  the 
Swifs  and  German  ftipendiaries ;-  the  reft  remained  in 

(175)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  il.  p.ii5,  116.  (I76)  Chron.  Nov. 

vol.  iii.  p.  698.  (177)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  705.     Journal  d'Henry 

JV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  146,  (178)  Satyre  Menip.  vol.  iii.  p.  560. 

circulation. 
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CHAP,  circulation.     Such  was  the  rapid  and  aftonifhing  in- 
creafc  of  gold  and  filver,  between  1560  and  1595, 
of  tne  period  of  the  civil  wars,  that  Brantome  declares 
ni- in  many  parts  of  his  Memoirs,  piftoles  and  doub- 
loons were  more  common  in  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  reign,  than  the  fmalleft  pieces  of  filver  coin 
had  been   at  the   beginning  of  that  of  Charles  the 
Ninth  (179).     His  teftimony  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers  of  the  fame  time. 
.          Befides  the  influx  of  foreign  riches,  many  internal 

Internal  r     •  tT      i  r        X 

fourccsof    caufes    contributed    to   iweil    the    mafs  of  national 

wealth.  fpecie.  We  have  feeri,  that  the  duke  of  Nemours 
converted  into  coin,  the  regalia  of  the  crown,  and  all 
the  jewels  or  decorations  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Brantome  fays,  that  they  were  already  fo  precious, 
as  to  ftrike  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  with 
amazement  at  their  value,  when  he  viewed  them  at 
St.  Denis,  in  1539.  He  declared,  that  "  they  were 
"  fufficient  to  pay  the  ranfom  of  two  kings  (i  &o). " 
All  the  fhrines,  relics,  and  votive  offerings  in  the 

^ae"tsd.orria"churche_s  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  either  plun- 
dered, and  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe,  by  the 
Hugonots;  or  fecreted  and  fold  by  the  ecclefiaftics 
themfelves  ( 1 8 1 ).  We  may  judge  how  univerfal 
was  the  pillage,  when  we  reflect,  that,  except 
Limoges,  hardly  a  fingle  town  or  city  of  any  confi- 
•deration  efcaped  being  facked,  and  that  the  'greater 
number  were  fubjected  repeatedly  to  that  ca- 
lamity (182).  An  immenfe  mafs  of  concealed,  OF 
dormant  property,  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  civil  wars. 
The  numerous  defcription  of  men,  living  on  their 
own  fortunes;  bankers,  merchants,  ufurers,  and 

Sdlvilail  priefts,  were  all  plundered  by  one  or  other  party, 

(179)  Brantome,  Cap.  Fran.  vol.  ill,  p.  199,  and  p.  201,  202;  and  Cap. 

Etr.  tome  i.  p.  34.  Tavannes,  p.  371.                  (180)  Brant.  Cap.  Fran,  tome 

iii.  p.  204.  (181)  Ibid.   204,  205.                  (182)  Vic  d'Epernor, 
vol.  I.  p.  339, 

and 
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and  ufually  compelled  to  purchafe  their  lives,  by  a  c  HjA  p- 
furrender  of  their  hoarded  gold  (183).     The  nobility  ^^^j 
and   foldiery   fquandered   with   profufion,  the   fpoils 
thus  acquired ;  and  a  vaft  transfer,  as  well  as  diffufion 
of  property,  took  place. 

Tavannes  aflerts,  that  the  province  of  Burgundy^  condition  of 
which  during  fix  years,  from  1589  to  i595>  was  the  Bursundy* 
theatre  of  unintermitted  hoftilities  between  the  crown 
and  the  League,  and  which  was  regularly  laid  under 
contribution  by  both  fides ;  yet,  far  from  being  ex- 
haufted,  abounded  in  money,  and  would  have  conti- 
nued fo  to  do,  if  the  war  had  lafted  thirty  years. 
He  explains  his  paradox,  by  acquainting  us,  that 
although  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  were  annually  exacted  by  the  contending 
parties,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the 
money  only  changed  hands,  and  returned  through  the 
fame  channels,  to  its  firft  poflerTors.  "  The  foldier, 
<c  fays  he,  pays  to  the  merchant  and  artizan,  for 
<c  various  commodities :  they  return  the  money  to 
<c  the  hu/bandman  for  wine,  bread,  and  forage  ;  *and 
*5  it  is  again  extorted  from  him  by  the  Gendarmes,  or 
"  troops  (184)."  But  when  Henry  the  Fourth  en- 
tered Burgundy  in  1595,  he  impoverifhed  the  coun- 
try more  in  three  months,  than  it  had  been  by  many 
years  of  preceding  war  3  becaufe  he  carried  off  the 
money  and  cattle. 

The  principal  injury,  fuftained  by  France,  from Vaft  refo»r^ 
the  long  difienfions  under  four  reigns,  was  in  popula- 
tion,  not  in  riches.  But  fuch  were  in  that  age,  and 
fuch  muft  ever  remain,  its  innate  refources;  fo  ad- 
vantageous is  its  local  pofition ;  fo  fertile  its  foil ;  fo 
happy  its  climate ;  fo  various  are  its  productions ;  and 
fuch  the  energy,-  induftry,  and  ingenuity  of  its  inha- 
bitants j  that  no  political  changes  or  revolutions  can 

(183)  Brant.  Cap.  Frao.  tome  ill.  p.  199,  200.  (184)  Tavannes, 

?•  37i- 
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c  H  A  P. permanently  deprefs  its  genius  (185).  "  I  remem- 
t^-1^  "  her,"  fays  Brantome,  "  in  the  firft  civil  wars, 
"  Rcxuen  was  carried  by  ftorm,  pillaged,  and  lacked 
<c  during  feveral  days.  Yet  when  Charles  the  Ninth 
"  and  his  mother  pafTed  through  it,  about  fifteen  or 
"  fixteen  months  afterwards,  to  their  aftonifhment^ 
€f  all  traces  of  that  calamity  had  difappeared,  and 
"  only  opulence  was  vifible  (186)."  Angouleme 
and  Perigueux,  he  adds,  which  were  inhumanly  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Hugonots,  and  feveral  times  plunder- 
ed, had  recovered  with  equal  rapidity,  and  even  be- 
come more  rich  than  before  their  misfortunes  (187). 

Reflexions.  It  is  apparent  from  thefe  fafts,  that,  however  lamenta- 
ble and  deftructive  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
civil  and  religious  wars  of  France  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  their  remote  cbnfequences  were,  in,  many 
points  of  view,  beneficial.  It  will  be  the  province 
of  future  hiftorians  to  determine,  whether  the  prefent 
fanguinary  race  of  republicans,  who  have  effected  the 
entire  change  of  landed,  and  almoft  of  monied  pro- 
perty ;  who  have  fpilt  more  blood  than  all  the  tyrants 
of  antiquity ;  and  who  feem  to  emulate  only  the 
crimes  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  may  not,  like  tem- 
pefts  and  hurricanes,  purge  the  moral  and  civil  at- 
mofphere  of  France  :  and  whether  from  the  bofom 
of  anarchy,  infidelity,  and  carnage,  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  order  of  events  may  not  arife,  as  it  did 
precifely  two  centuries  ago,  under  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  that  diftrafted  and  depopulated  country. 

(185)  Sully,  vol.  I.  tome  ii.  p.  181.  (186)  Brant.  Cap.  Fran,  tomd 

lii.  p.  zoz,  203.  (187)  Idem,  ibid. 
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CHAP.     IL 

State  of  the  Galilean  church. — Abujes. — Seditious  Jpirit 
of  the  ecclefiaflics. — Sermons. — Jubilees. — Inftittition 
of  new  monaflic  orders. — Exile,  and  recall  of  the 
Jefuits. — Influence  and  power  of  that  or  der.-r— State  of 
the  Hugonots. — Policy  and  meajures  of  Henry  towards 
them. — Decline  of  the  Jpirit  of  perfection. — State  of 
the  parliaments,  and  of  jurisprudence. — Venality  of 
legal  employments. — Ineffectual  attempts  to  reform  the 
abujes  of  the  law. — Formation,  proceedings^  'ana 
general  conduct  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

THE  Galilean  church,  in  common  with  all  the  CHAP.- 
other  inftitutions  of  civil  and  religious  policy  \__^_i 
among  the  French,  was  plunged,  during  the  period 
-of  the  civil  wars,  in  the  loweft  flate  of  humiliation 
and  depreffion.     Previous  to  the  king's  abjuration  of 
the  Proteftant,  and  refumption  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  ecclefiaftics  may  even  be  faid  to  have  fuffered,  in 
an  efpecial  degree,  from  the  general  anarchy  and  dif- 
folution  of  government.     It  muft  be  ingenuoufly  con- aflics 
fefled,  that  their  loyalty  was  put  to   a  fevere  trial, 
when   they  were  called  on   to  pay  obedience  to  a 
prince,  labouring  under  the  cenfures  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  recently  excommunicated,  and  avowedly  the 
chief  and  protector  of  herefy.     Yet,  under  circum- 
fiances  fo  calculated  to  fhake  their  allegiance,  a  very 
considerable   proportion   6f  the   clergy  adhered   in- 
variably to  £he  right  of  fucceflion,  in  defiance  of  the 
prejudices   of  a  luperftitious  age.     The  liberty  and 
expanded  maxims  by  which  Henry,  from  the  inftant 
of  his  acceflion,  conducted  himfelf,  relative   to  the 

-,  *;    Catholics; 
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CHAP.  Catholics  ;  and  the  readinefs  which  he  uniformly  ma- 

^J^,  nifefted,"  to  liften  with  docility  to  the  arguments  in 

favour  of  their  tenets  ;  eminently  conduced  to  allay 

the  apprehenfions  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the 

attachment  of  the  well-difpofed. 

During  the   interval    of  near    four  years   which 

Difficulties       ,        -    ,  .£>  .._.  ,  „  ,  \  . 

of  their  elapfcd  between  Henry  s  acceliion,  and  his  return  to 
tfa  Romifli  profefllon,  every  calamity  incident  to 
rebellion  and  fchifm,  afflicted  the  eccleiiaftical  order. 
Whether  they  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  fovereign 
pontiffs,  who,  from  Sixtus  the  Fifth  to  Clement  the 
Eighth  inclufively,  were  devoted  to  the  caule  of  the 
League  ;  or  whether  they  complied  with  the  requifi- 
tions  of  the  council  of  ftate  appointed  by  the  crown, 
they  were  alike  fubjed  to  feizure,  confifcation,  and 
Pun^iiment-  Renaud  de  Beaurie,  archbifhop  of 
Bourges,  who  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  king, 

a  patriarch,  projected  as  early  as  1592,  to  terminate  the  conteft 
between  the  regal  and  the  Papal  power,  by  entirely 
withdrawing  France  from  any  dependance  on  the 
Romifli  fee.  He  propofed  to  name  a  patriarch  for 
the  government  and  difcipline  of  the  Gallican 
church  ;  and  he  afpired  himielf  to  fill  that  eminent 
dignity.  It  does  not  feein  that  Henry  was  very 
averfe  to  the  plan  j  but  it  was  prevented  by  the 
exertions  and  remonftrances  of  the  young  cardinal 
of  Bourbon  j  who,  unable,  from  a  variety  of  rea- 
fons,  to  occupy  the  pod  of  patriarch,  in  his  own 
perfon,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  conferred  on 
another  (i). 

All  the  abufes,  added  to  the  depravity  and  diflblu- 
t'on  Qf  manners,  which  had  degraded  and  difhonour- 
ed  the  ecclefiaftic  order,  under  the  feeble,  diflblute, 
or  precarious  adminiftration  of  the  three  lad  princes 
of  Valois  ;  attained  their  utmoft  point  of  enormity, 


(i)  DC  Thou,  TO!,  xi.  p.  495—497.     Davila,  p.  m 
\ 

before 
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before   the  year  1595*  from  which  period  we  may  c  «  A  p. 
.date  the  fubmifllon  of  the  kingdom  to   Henry  the  ^"^ 
Fourth.      The    impotence    and    riecellities    of    the 
crown,  the  Violence  of  two  contending  factions,  and 
the   univerfal   relaxation    of    difcipline,    feemed   to 
threaten   the    extinction   of  religion   itfelf  ;    for   the 
purity  and  prefervation  of  which,  all  parties  pretend- 
ed  to   combat.     Cardinal   Gondi,  bifliop   of  Paris, 
Hated  to  Clement  the  Eighth  in  1592,  among  other 
particulars  equally  (hiking,  that  above  forty  bi/hop- 
pricks  were  then  vacant  ;  the  temporalities  of  which 
were  held   and   received  by    ladies,    courtiers,    and 
foldiers  (2).     In  January  1596,  the  clergy  afiernbled  Remon. 
at   Paris,  made,   by   the   mouth   of  the   bifhop   of^a"cesof 
Mans,  the  ftrongeft  remonilrances  to  the  king  -,  and  the  clersy* 
earneftly  befought  his  vigorous-co-operation  for  the 
reform  of  the  grievances,  or  diforders  of  the  church. 
They  declared,  that  of  fourteen  archbi(hopricks,  fix 
or  feven  were  deftitiite  of  paftors  ;  that  from  thirty 
to  forty  epifcopal  fees  were  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  and 
that  of  the  remainder,  the  greater  part  were  occupied 
by  perfons  who  either  held  them  in  truft  for  others, 
or  had  obtained  them  by  illicit  and  prohibited  me- 
thods (3).      The  abbeys   appear  to  have  been  in  a  improper 


ftate   of  dill  greater   proftitution.     In  only  twenty- 

five  diocefes,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty   abbies  to  abbeys* 

Were   vacant,    or   in   the    hands    of  gentlemen  (4). 

a  Even  children,"  fay  they,  "  Who  are   ftill  under 

<c  the  rod,  and  who  are  fcarcely  confcious  of  their 

<f  own  exiftence,  are  appointed  to  the  government  of 

"religious   houfes(5)."      They   conclude    by    en- 

treating the  king,  to  forbid  his  military  officers  ,o£ 

every  defcription,  to  quarter  their  troops  or  horfes  in 

the  churches  ;  and  to  abftain  from  levying  contribu- 

tions on  their  property  (6).     Henry,  equally  affeded 

(2)  Davila,  p.  1135.     &e  Thob,  vol.  xi.  p,  507,  508.  (3)  Chron; 

Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  592.  (4)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  Hi.  p.  591.  (c)  Ibid. 

p.  595-  (6)  Ibid.  P.   596. 

VOL.  III.  2   B  and 
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convinced  by  their  {application,  ifTued  an  edid 
confonant  to  their  defire:  bur  the  abufes  were  too 
firmlv  rooted  to  be  redrefled  or  eradicated  by  any 
remedies  except  time,  and  the  gradual  confirmation 
of  the  royal  authority. 

Near  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  treaty  of 
Vervins  had  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom, 
the  clergy  having  again  renewed  their  complaints, 
the  king  replied  to  them  in  -f  manner  equally  con- 
coating  and  dignified.  cf  1  admit,"  faid  he,  "  the 
"  exiftence  of  the  abufes  ;  but  I  am  not  the  author* 
"  of  them  :  they  were  introduced  before  I  came  ta 
cc  the  crown.  During  the  war,  I  have  run  to  ex- 
tc  tinguifh  the  fire  wherever  it  blazed  :  now  that  we 
"  are  in  repofe,  I  will  do  what  peace  demands.  I 
<c  know  that  religion  and  juftice  are  the  pillars  and 
<c  foundations  of  this  kingdom,  and  if  they  did  not 
cc  exift,  I  would  re-eftablifli  them  ;  but  by  little  and 
<c  little,  as  I  do  in  every  thing  elfe.  With  the 
<c  afllftance  of  God,  I  will  replace  the  church  in  the 
'£  fame  Mate  that  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  (7)." 
Henry  appears  to  have  partly  fulfilled  his  promife, 
by  nominating  to  the  great  ecclefiaftical  preferments, 
men  eminent  for  learning,  virtue,  and  talents.  But  the 
inferior  benefices  were,  in  great  meafure,  abandon- 
ed to  the  nobility,  who  confidered  them  as  a  fpecies 
of  hereditary  property  ;  or  were  conferred  on  milita- 
ry men*  who  fold,  mortgaged,  and  fubfifred  on  the. 
revenues  (8).  Far  from  blufhing  at  thefe  acts  of 
indecent  venality,  rhey  feem  to  have  confidered  them 
as  matters  of  courfe.  "  I  provided  my  fecond  fon," 
fa)s  the  chancellor  Chiverny  in  his  Memoirs,  "  with 
"  four  abbeys  in  1596,  by  one  and  the  fame  bull 

(7)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  160—163.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome 
ii.  p.  197,  198.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  azo,  2Zi.  (8)  Satyre,  Men.  vol. 
in.  p.  476.  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  171,  172,  and  p.  394;  and  tome  ii.  p. 
36  j  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  198,  and  p.  201.  Do  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  340. 


from, 
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c*  from  Rome,  with  a  difpenfation  for  his  age,  as  he  c  H  A  p. 

<c  was  only  feventeen  years  old  (9)."     After  entering  ^^j 

into  fome  detail  relative  to  each,  he  adds :  cc  As  to 

"  the  abbey  of  St.  Pere  at  Chartres,  it  was  given  Examples. 

cc  by  the  king,  during  the  civil  wars,  on  the  death  of 

cc  the   chevalier   d'Aumale  the  abbot,  to  Meffieurs 

cc  Roquelaure,  de  Frontenac,  and   Bele,  gentlemen 

<c  in   the   immediate  fervice  of  his  majefty.     They 

"  were   all   three  glad  to  procure,  each  a  feparate 

cc  gratification ;  and  I  was  equally  fo,  to  recover  the 

"  abbey  (10)."     He  tells  us  in  another  place,  that 

he  received  from  Gabrielle  d'Etrees,  the  bifhoprick 

of  Chartres,  out  of  the  revenues  of  which,  he  paid 

a  penfion,  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds 

a  year  to  the  celebrated  hiftorian  De  Thou  ( 1 1 ). 

Even  Hugonots  were  admitted,  by  a  fingular  church  Pre- 
infraclion  of  decorum,  as  well  as  contempt  of  religi-  ferments» 
on,  to  occupy,  and  to  nominate  to  Catholic  prefer- 
ments (12).  If  any  thing  can  increafe  the  furprize 
natural  at  fuch  abufes,  it  is,  to  fee  that  the  popes 
themfelves,  inftead  of  reprefling,  countenanced  and 
facilitated  their  commiflion.  Sully,  an  obftinate  in- 
corrigible heretic,  whom  neither  his  fovereign's  ex- 
ample nor  entreaties  could  ever  induce  to  change  his 
opinions ;  yet  poflefTed  benefices  to  the  amount  of 
above  eighteen  hundred  pounds  fterling  a  year.  He 
fays,  that  "  he  named  the  ecclefiaflics  who  held  Hugonots. y 
"  them,  not  only  with  the  permiflion  of  fuccefllve 
"  pontiffs,  but  that  the  bulls  were  gratukoufly  expe- 
"  dited  on  his  requeft,  from  the  Roman  chance- 
ry(I3)-"  In  tne  enumeration  of  his  property  and 
poflefiions,  he  exprefsly  dates,  that  for  four  abbies, 
publickly  fold  by  him,  with  valid  Papal  bulls  ifiued 
for  the  purpofe,  he  received  a  fum  confiderably 

(9)  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  378.  (10)  Ibid.  p.  380.  (ll)  Chiver- 
ny,  vol.  ii.  p.  55 — 57.  (12)  ConfeflT.  de  Sancy,  p.  401,  404*  (13)  Sully, 
vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  415. 

.262  exceeding 
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CHAP,  exceeding  nine  thoufand  pounds  fterling(i4).  Bran- 
tome,  who  is  by  no  means  the  panegyrift  of  Henry 
the  Foimhj  and  who  feems,  on  every  occafion,  par- 
tial to  his  predecefibrs  of  the-  family  of  Valoisj  yet 
confers  on  him  the  warmefb  encomiums  for  rewarding 
fo  many  brave  French  gentlemen,  by  the  donations 
of  abbeys  and  ecclefiaftical  preferments.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  he 
appreciates  and  fpeaks  of  the  king's  conduct  on  this 
point.  He  attributes  it  to  his  wifdom,  beneficence, 
and  juft  affedtion  for  a  nobility  who  had  bled  in  his 
caufe.  "  It  is  pofiible  too/'  adds  Brantome,  "  that 
<c  he  may  have  acted  thus,  from  the  infpiration  of 
<f  thofe  generous  fhades  and  fpirits,  who,  compaf- 
<c  fionate  of  their  unfortunate  defcendants,  have  pro- 
cc  pelled  the  king  to  make  them  compenfation  for  the 
<c  riches  formerly  lavished  by  themfelves  on  the 
<f  church (15)."  We  muft  admit  that  Brantome, 
though  a  zealous  Catholic,  had  imbibed  no  fuperfti- 
tious  reverence,  nor  blind  veneration,  for  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  order. 

The  fpirit  of  fedition,  which  had  fo  ftrongly  cha- 
racterized and  pervaded  the  clergy,  regular  and  fecu- 
lar,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  continued 
long  to  animate  them  under  his  fuccefibr.  The  pulpit 
was  made  the  vehicle  of  rebellion,  and  every  ana- 
thema which  rage  or  malice  could  dictate,  was  ut- 
tered by  the  preachers.  We  can  with  difficulty  con^- 
ceive  the  effect  of  thefe  invectives  and  declamations, 
upon  an  illiterate  and  fuperftitious  audience,  accuf- 
tomed  to  infurrection,  and  animated  almoft  to  frenzy 
agairift  herefy.  The  grofieft  epithets,  as  well  as  the 
mod  indecent  fcurrility  or  ribaldry,  were  not  fpared ; 
and  the  populace  was  on  many  occafions,  openly  ex- 
cited to  aflafTmation  and  regicide.  The  holy  fcrip- 


Seditious 
declama- 
tions, 

from  the 
pulpit. 


(14)  Sully,  vol.  5i.  tome  i.  p.  417,  418, 
Cap.  Fran.  p.  263,  264. 


(15)  Brantome,  vol. 


tures 
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tures  were  ranfacked  and  perverted,  in  order  to  fur-  CHAP. 
nifh  arguments  and  examples  of  crime^.     The  names  ^^^^j 
of  Holofernes,  Moab,    and   Nero,  were   applied  to 
Henry  the  Fourth.      Commolet,  one  t»f  the  popular  commpiet'« 
preachers,  declaiming  in  the  church  of  St.  Burtholo-  difcourfe' 
mew,  at  Chriftmas  1593,  before  a  numerous  audience 
pf  Parifians  j  after  exalting  with  extravagant  eulo- 
giums,  the  muiderof  Henry  the  Third  by  Clement, 
thus  addrcrTcd  them.      "  We   mult  have   an  Aocl ! 
(<  We  muft  have  an  Aod  !    JLet  him  be  a  monk,  a 
<c  foldier,  a  futler,  or  a  Ihepnerd,  no  matter  which 
ic  (16)."     Even  the  king's  abjuration  neither  molli- 
fied, nor  diminifhed  their  fury.     Boucher,  curate  pf  Boucher. 
St.  Benedict's  church  at  Paris,  pronounced  nine  dif- 
courfes,    on  the    pretended  and    falfe  converfion  of 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  in  the  fame  year  -,  and  he  foon 
afterwards  printed  them,    with  a   dedication  to   the 
papal  legate,  the  cardinal  of  Piacentja(i7).     Guarin,  Guarm. 
a  Savoyard  Cordelier,  nearly  at  that  time,  exhorted 
his  flock  to    "  addrefs   their    fupplicatiqns  to   God, 
"  that  he  would  not  permit  the  pope,  who  was  always 
<c  conducted  by  the  HoJy  Ghoft,  and  who  could  ne- 
"  ver  err  in  the  faith,    to  be  touched   with  Henry's 
"  fubmiflions,  or  to  grant  him  abfolution(i8).>>    We 
may  fee  in  De  Thou,  every  particular  of  the  attempt 
of  Kidicoux,    a  Dominican  friar,    to  arTaflinate  the 
king   in    1599       He  was   exprefsly  fuborned,  em- 
ployed, and  enjoined  to  penetrate  this  flagitious  act  by 
Malvezzi,  the  Papal  nuntio  at  Bruffels(i9). 

The  pontifical  power  itfelf,  which  diffufed  fuch  ter- 
ror in  that  age,  was  neverthelefs,  incapable  of  im- 
pofing  filence  on  the  clergy  of  the  League.  Aubry,  Aubry, 
curate  of  St.  Andrew's  at  Paris,  preaching  on  the 
fth  of  September  1590,  announced  the  death  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  as  a  miraculous  interpofition  of 

(16)    Chron.   Nov.  vol.   iii.  p.    383,  385.      De  Thou,    vol.  xii.    p.  251* 
(17)  Ibid.  p.  35.  (18)  Jbid,  p.  35,  (19)  ibid.  vol.  xiii  p. 

417—423. 

Providence. 
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CHAP.  Providence.  "  God,"  added  he,  "  has  delivered  us 
^J^L.j  "  from  a  wicked  and  temporizing  pope.  If  he  had 
"  lived  longer,  you  would  have  been  much  furprized 
"  to  have  heard  him  preached  againft  in  Paris  ;  but  it 
"  muft  have  been  done  (20)."  It  was  common  to 
exhort,  and  to  compel  the  audience  to  lift  up  their 
hands,  in  token  of  approbation  and  obedience  (21). 
•Nor  did  the  infolence  of  the  ecclefiaftics  from  the 
pulpit,  terminate  with  the  exiftence  of  the  League, 
and  the  cauie  of  rebellion.  It  continued  to  the  end 
Qf  £[enry's  reign,  in  defiance  of  every  effort  made 

*  &     i      i  ,•  •  r 

by  the  crown  and  the  parliaments,  to  impole  a  re- 
ftraint  on  fo  dangerous  an  engine  of  fedition(22). 
The  vices,  weaknefles,  modes,  and  meafures  of  the 
great,  were,  by  turns,  the  fubjecl  of  their  reprehen- 
fion  or  abufe.  Paris  was  divided  between  contending 
preachers,  who  drove  to  gain,  and  to  retain  the  afcen- 
dant  over  the  populace  (23).  Drefs  was  a  frequent, 
and  fertile  theme  for  their  comments.  Suffren,  a 
Jefuit,  declaiming  in  the  church  of  "  Notre  Dame," 
on  the  9th  of  March  1610,  againft  the  luxury  and 
immodefty  of  females  in  that  article  -,  obferved,  that 
"  there  was  not  a  fingle  coquet  In  Paris,  however 
"  obfcure  or  infignificant,  who  did  not  fhew  her  bo- 
cc  fom,  in  imitation  of  Margaret  of  Valois(24)." 
Conthicn.  Gonthieri,  another  favourite  preacher,  only  a  fhort 
time  before  Henry's  aflfafrmation,  unreilrained  by 
any  confideration  for  his  perfon  or  dignity,  ventured 
to  apoftrophize  him  in  a  manner  the  moft  indecorous. 
The  king,  accompanied  by  the  marchionefs  of  Ver- 
neuil  his  miftrefs,  having  entered  the  church  5  "  How 
<c  long,  Sire,"  exclaimed  Gonthieri,  "  will  you  come 
«  here,  furrounded  with  women,  as  in  a  feraglio(25)  ?" 

(20)  Maimbourg,  Hift.  de  la  LIgue,  liv.  iv.  Satyre  Men.  vol.    ii.  p.  207. 
(ai)  De  Thou,  vol.  xl.  p.  458,  459.  (22)    Journal  d'Henry  IV., 

vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  9,   10  j  and  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  (23)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  tome  i. 

p.  6,  and  p.  15,  16.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  86.  (24)  Vie  de  Marg. 

p.  401.     Note.  (25)  Le  Grain,  liv.  viii.  p.  432. 

It 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  punifhment  was  infliftedc  HAP. 
for  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  rcipeet  cowards  the  fove-  ^J^j 
feign. 

After  the  fubmiilion  of  the  metropolis  to  Henry 
in  i594>  many  of  the  priefb  and  monks  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  pray  for  him  rjub.icly,  but  they  denied  abfo- 
lution  to  all  fuch  as  followed  the  royal  party.  The 
exhortations  of  the  archbifhop  of  Bourges,  accom- 
panied by  feveral  eminent  prelates,  were  ineffectual 
to  alter  their  conduct ;  till  the  rector  and  members  of 
the  univerfity  of  Paris  concurred  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  and  threatened  the  refractory  ecciefiaftics  with 
exemplary  punifhment  (26).  Even  as  late  as  1606, 
not  a  breviary  or  muTal  in  all  France,  contained  the 
accuftomed  prayer  for  the  king ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  various  parliaments  of  the  kingdom, 
to  enjoin,  and  compel  its  infertion,  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties (27). 

The  nature  of  oral  confefilon  was  regarded  as  fo  Sf crefy  av 
facredi  that  it  fuperfeded  and  extinguished  all  moral  ^c™? 
obligations,  as  well  as  every  duty  due  from  the  fu 
ject  to  the  State.     Not  even  the  prefervation  of  the 
life  of  the  fovereign  from  the  murderous  knife  of  an 
arTaffin,  was  fuppofed  to  juftify,  in  the  opinions  of 
ecciefiaftics,  the  difclofure  of  fecrets  entrufted  to  them 
in  the  confefTional  chair.     It  is  impoflible  to  prove 
and  exemplify  this  aflertion  fo  forcibly,  as  in  the  cir- 
cumftances    attending    Barriere's  defign    of   killing 
Henry  the  Fourth.     That  fanatic  had  confulted,  on 
the  re6titude  of  his  determination,  a  prieft,  and  fa- 
ther Seraphin  a  Dominican   monk.     The  laft  men- 
tioned perfon,  fhocked  at  the  intention  of  Barriere, 
and  unable  to  convince  him  of  its   deteftable   ten- 
dency, anticipated  the  crime,  and  fent  intelligence  to 
the  court,  in  confequence  of  which  the  criminal  was 
feized,  and  put  to  death  (28).      The  king   having 

(26)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  149—151.  (27)  Journaal  d'Henry  IV., 

vol.  ii.  d.  no,  120.  (z8)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  239. 

been 
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c  H^  A  p.  been  informed  erroneoufiy,  that  Barriere,  inftead  of 
u— vly  fimply  confulting  Seraphin  on  the  propriety  of  the 
aft,  had  communicated  it  to  him  in  confeffion  j  faid 
to  the  monk,  when  he  was  foon  afterwards  prefented 
to  him  by  Villeroy.  "  My  good  father,  Barriere  had 
"  revealed  to  you  his  wicked  intention  in  confeflion, 
cc  had  he  not  ?"  The  Dominican,  fomewhat  agi- 
tated, inftandy  replied,  "Sire,  do  not  imagine  it; 
"  I  would  not  have  divulged  it  in  that  cafe,  for  any 
"  thing  in  this  world !  I  know  of  what  confequence 
cc  is  the  feal  of  the  facrament  of  confefiion,  for  the 
ce  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the 
"  fafety  of  individuals.  Barriere  only  propofed  to 
<c  me  his  intention,  by  way  of  afking  my  advice  and 
"  opinion  (29)."  We  mud  admit  that  it  was  im- 
pofiible  to  avow  more  unequivocally  his  refolution, 
rather  to  have  permitted  Barriere  to  murder  the  king, 
than  to  have  violated  the  fecrecy  attached  to  confef- 
fion.  Such  was  the  ferocious  and  mifguided  fana- 
ticifm  of  the  period.  The  civil  tribunals,  however, 
entertained  very  different:  fentiments  on  the  fubjec~t, 
and  would  unqneftionably  have  confidered  Seraphin  as 
an  acceflbry  and  accomplice  of  Barriere. 
Veneration  Jiow  fuperftitious  a  veneration  was  dill  preferved, 

toUchfeeP°f" at  ^e  commcncement  of  tne  ieventeenth   century, 
for  the  inftitimons  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  how  ge- 
nerally it;  prevailed  throughout  all  orders  among  the 
French,  we  may  judge  from  the  incredible  number  of 
devotees,  wjio  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Jubi- 
Prodig'ous   l£e   1600.      Cayet  fays,   that  twenty-four   thousand 
concourfeof-were  prcfent  at  its  opening,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of 
jrench,      t^e  ^^  ^  ^  ^n  t^e  hundred  thoufand  of  both 

fexes,  made  the  long  and  perilous  journey  over  the 
Alps,  to  reach  the  holy  city.  Clement  the  Eighth 
fhed  tears  of  joy,  and  expreffed  the  moft  fervent  fatis- 

(29)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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faftion,  at  fuch  proofs  of  zeal  and  Catholicifm(jo).c  HAP. 
This  aftonifhing  eagerhefs  of  the  French  to  gain  in-  ^_J^10 
dulgences,  is  the  more  fmgular,  when  we  know  that  to  the  ju- 
Spain,  a  country  proverbially  bigotted  and  obedient bilee- 
to  the  fuccefTors  of  St.  Peter,  only  furnifhed  about 
fix  hundred  pilgrims  in  the  fame  year  (31).      Henry, 
who,  in  order  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  .omitted  none  of  the   external 
ceremonies  which  it  enjoins,  accompanied  the  queen 
in  1601  to  Orleans,  where  indulgences,  by  the  Papal 
permifTion  and  authority,  were  accorded  to  all  who 
fhould  vifit  the  church  of  the  holy  crofs(32).     That  Advantages 
the  pontifical  treafury  derived  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage  from  the  crowds  who  eagerly  flocked  to  the 
antient  capital  of  the  world  on  thefe  occafions,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  frequent  renewal  of  jubilees,  upon  the 
moft  trifling  pretexts.     In  1608,  Paul  the  fifth  infti- 
tuted  and  celebrated  one,    the  oftenfible   object  of 
which  was  to  implore  the  Divine  affiftance  for  uniting 
the  Chriftian  princes,  and  for  extirpating  herefy  (33). 
It  feems  to  have  totally  failed  in  accomplifhing  either 
of  thofe  falutary  ends. ' 

As  if  France,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  was  not  fufficiently  provided  with  monaftic  mento.fnew 
orders  of  either  fex,  ijve  new  ones  .were  introduced 
and  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  between    1596  and 
the  end  of  the  reign  under  our  review.     The  <c  Re-  " 
"  collets"  led  the  way,  and  obtained  a  footing,  not"lets'" 
without  difficulty,  and  after  many  contefts  with  the 
Cordeliers.     They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
and  were   mendicants  in   the   ftricteft  fenfe  of  the 
term  (34).     Mary   of  Medecis,  foon  after  her  arri- 
val from  Italy,  introduced  and  fettled  the   "  Fratri «  Fratri  ;g- 
<c  ignoranti,"  under  her  immediate  patronage.     The  "  noranti-'' 

"(30)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  194.  (51)  Idem,  ibid.  (34)  Journal 

d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  274,  275.  (33)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

(•34)  Ctyron.  Sep$.  p.  457.     Matthieu,  vpl.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  86—99, 

tide 
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-  title  aflumed  by  them,  originated  in  their  modefty, 
anc*  did  not  prevent  their  attaining  to  very  confide- 
rable  knowledge,  peculiarly  in  pharmacy.  Their  in- 
ftitution  even  rjromifed  fome  active  and  beneficial 
exertions  for  fociety  ;  as,  befides  praying  for  the  fouls 
of  the  departed,  they  profefled  to  lodge  the  traveller, 
to  attend  the  fkk,  to  furnifh  them  with  medicines, 
and  to  perform  the  rites  of  fepulture(j5).  Tou- 
loufe,  a  city  recorded  for  its  fuperftition,  founded  the 
cc  Fcuillantines"  within  its  walls:  a  female  order, 

"tines."  jnto  yyijjch  tne  young  and  beautiful  marchionefs  of 
Beile  Ifle  loon  afterwards  entered  (36).  Touched 
with  Ib  exemplary  a  renunciation  of  worldly  vanity, 
her  filter  the  duchefs  of  Longueville,  afpired  to  emu- 
late and  to  exceed  the  pattern  of  mortification  exhU 
bited  by  the  marchionefs.  Not  content  with  fimply 
immuring  herfeif  in  a  cloifter,  fhe  defired  to  become 
a  fbundrefs.  Her  imagination,  heated  and  difordered 
by  perufing  the  legend  of  St.  Thcrefa,  a  Spanifh  lady 
who  had  inltituttd  the  order  of  the  bare-footed  "  Car- 

«*  Carme-    cc  niclites,"  impelled  her  to  effect  the  introduction  of 

««iites."  thofe  nuns  into  France.  Her  enthufiafm  fpurned  all 
impediments,  and  furmounted  every  obftacle.  Five 
nuns, were  brought  from  Caftile  to  Paris,  by  a  folemn 
delegation  appointed  for  the  ptirpofe ;  and  a  convent 
was  foon  opened  for  their  reception  (37). 

Louifa  of  Lorrain,  widow  of  Henry  the  Third,  as 
fome  confolation  for  not  having  perpetuated  the  crown 
in  the  family  of  Valois,  projected  to  fecure  a  celeltial 
diadem  for  herfelf,  by  giving  birth  to  a  new  religious 
order,  of  which  (he  meant  to  become  a '  member. 
Death  anticipated  her  pious  purpofe,  which  devolved 
on  her  filler- in  law,  the  duchefs  of  Mercoeur.  She 
procured  the  Papal  permiiTion  for  foundidg  the  "  Ca- 

"Capu-     "  pucines."     As  it  was,  neverthelefs,  indecent  and 

«<  cine*." 

(35)  Chron.  Sept.  iii.  p.  457,  458.  (36)  Idem,  ibid.  (37)  Ibid. 

P»  458»  459» 
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improper  that  females  fhould,  in  their  own  perfons,c-HnA  'p* 
folicit  eleemofinary  donations,  the  obligation  of  beg-  ^^^L^ 
ging  for  them  was  impofedon  their  brethren  the  Capu- 
chins. But  thofe  holy  fathers,  juftly  conceiving  that 
it  was  an  employment  fufficient  to  provide  fubfrftence 
for  themfelves  from  the  voluntary  benevolence  of 
mankind,  refufed  to  take  on  their  fhoulders  the  ad- 
ditional burthen  of  fupporting  the  new  fifterhood. 
It  required  the  peremptory  injunctions  and  interfe- 
rence of  the  holy  fee,  to  furmount  their  repugnance, 
and  to  procure  their  fobmiflion  to  fo  harlh  a  man- 
date (3  8). 

All  thefe  minor  inftitutions  of  fuperflition   werejefuits. 
fwailowed  up  and   loft  in  the  fame  of  the  Jefuits. 
That  celebrated  order,  which  owed  its  formation  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  which,  after  attracting  the  attention  of 
mankind  during  more  than  two  hundred  years,  has  by 
a  fort  of  common  confent,  been   fupprefled  in  our 
own   time,    had  penetrated   into   France  under    the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.      Their  Spanilh  origin ; 
their  devotion  to  Philip  the  Second  •>  the  unqualified 
obedience  profeffed  by  them  to  the  commands  of  the 
fee  of  Rome  -,  and  the  genius  or  fpirit  of  the  fociety 
itfelf;  had  neverthelefs  awakened  the  jealous  attention 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  towards  all  their  proceed- 
ings.    During  the  exiftence  of  the  League,  they  had  Their  dif. 
given  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of' their  adherence loyalty* 
to  the  views  of  the  court  of  Madrid ;  and  they  had 
not  fubmitted  to  Henry  the  Fourth  till  all  further  re- 
fiftance  was  vain (39).      Soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Paris  in   1594,  the  univerfity  of  that   capital   com- 
menced a  profecution  againft  the  Border  at  the  bar  of 
the  parliament,  and  demanded  their  expulfion  from 
France,  as  emuTaries  of  Spain,  and  traitors  to  the 

(38)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  459.  (39)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  151. 

^ 
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CHAP.  State  (40), .  The  clergy,  and  in  particular  the  curates 
of  the  metropolis,  irritated  at  the  interference  of  the 
Jefuits,  who  by  addrefs  had  infmuated  themfelves  into 
a  number  of  families,  and  fupplanted  the  curates  in 

.  .  \  f  \  •  r 

the  lucrative  employment  of  preaching,  and  of  re- 
ceiving  confcflions,  joined  in  the  accufation.  The 
caufe  was  argued  during  feveraldaysj  and  the  utmoft 
eloquence  was  exerted  by  Arnauld  and  Dole,  as  coun- 
fel  for  the  univerfity  and  the  clergy.  Duret  difplayed 
equal  talents,  in  defending  the  Jefuits ;  and  after  long 
debates  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  the  final  decifiqn 
was  poftponed  (41 ). 

Proceedings  Before  the  clofe  of  the  year  1594,  Henry  was 
againftthe  ftabbtd  by  Chatel  in  the  mouth  j  and  that  afiafiln, 
who  had  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  un- 
der the  Jefuits,  at  the  college  of  Clermont  in  Paris, 
having  been  interrogated,  though  he  diicharged  the 
order  of  ail  participation  in  the  attempt,  yet  the  par- 
liament involved  them  in  the  penalties  of  his  fen- 
Guignard's  tenc^(4^)»  -By  an  act  of  unjuftifiable  and  tyrannical 
punffhment.  authority,  Guignard,  one  of  the  fociety,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  eminence  in  his  profcfTion,  was  exe- 
cuted for  only  having  in  his  clofet  fome  manufcript 
writing.^,  of  a  tendency  inimical  to  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  defamatory  of  Henry  the  Third.  He  Of- 
fered not  only  with  conltancy,  but  with  heroifm, 
ExUe  of  the  amidft  the  infults  of  the  populace  (43).  The  parlia- 
ment,  profiting  of  the  fermentation  and  animofity 
excited  by  the  king's  recent  danger,  inftantly  ifiued  a 
peremptory  order,  commanding  the  Jefuits  to  quit 
France  in  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of  death.  They 
obeyed,  in  all  the  provinces  fubject  to  the  jurifdidlion 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  well;  as -in  thofe  of 

(40)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.   III.  p.  378—387.  (41)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii. 

p.  241 — 174.  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  337 — 339,  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  voh  i. 
tome  ii.  p.  33 — 35,  Chron.  Nov  vol.  iii.  p.  378 — 406.  (42)  Journal 

d'Henry  IV.,   vol.   i.  tome  ii.   p.  67.  (43)  Chiverny,  vol.   i,  p.    34$ 

—348,     Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  r.  tome  ii.  p.  71—74. 
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Rouen  and  of  Dijon.   It  appears  that  at  this  time,  their  c  HnA  **• 
numbers  in  the  capital  amounted  to  no  more  than  v^^— » 
thirty-feven :    but   the    fuperior   talents    or  indurtry 
which  they  difplayed  in  the  education  of  youth,  ex- 
cited the  enmity  of  the  other  ecclefiaftics,  while  it 
rendered  their  lafs  regretted  by  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  community  (44).     Not   fatisfied   with  banifhing 
them,    the  parliament  declared  them    corruptors  of 
youth,    difturbers  of  the  public  repofe,'   and    ene- 
mies of  the  king  and  of  the  ftate.     All  their  property 
was  feized,  and  fequeftered  to  pious  ufes.      A  pyra-  Pyramid 
mid,    commemorative   of  Chatel's    crime,    and   oner< 
which  infcriptions  difhonoring    to  the  Jefuits    were 
engraven,  ere6led  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  feemed  to 
immortalize    their    infamy  (45).       Throughout   the 
whole  of  (his  tranfa&ion,    which  unqueftionably  car- 
ries with  it  the  marks  of  injuftice  and  precipitation, 
the  king  feems  to  have  been  paflive,  and  to  have  taken 
no  part,  either  in  behalf  of  the  perfecuted  fociety  of 
Jeiuits,  or  in  their  profcription  and  condemnation. 

Such  neverthelefs  was  the  attachment  felt  for  them 5  Attachment 
and  fo  eminent  did  the  fervices  which  they  rendered 
in  the  education  of  youth,  appear  to  the  parliaments 
of  Bourdeaux  and  of  Touloufe,  that  they  Jrefu fed  to 
concur  in  the  execution  of  the  fentence  ifFue'd  at  Paris. 
On  the  contrary,  throughout  all  the  provinces  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  the  fociety  was 
protected,  retained  pofTefTion  of  their  colleges,  and 
fuftered  none  of  the  penalties  or  privations  contained 
in  the  decree  of  1594(46).  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  indignant  at  fo  contemptuous  an 
infraction  of  their  orders,  publiihed  new  and  reite- 
rate_d  prohibitions  to  flicker  or  maintain  them  in  any 

(44)  Journal  d'Henry  IV,,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  75,  76.  •     (45)  D'Aub. 

Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  339 — 342.  Chiverny.  vol.  i.  p.  347— .349.  Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  iii,  p.  432—437.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  537.  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i. 
p. '191.  (46)  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  350, 
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CHAP,  part  of  the  French  monarchy  (47).     Thefe  impotent 

^^_j  marks  of  refentment  were   treated  with  difregard; 

and  pro-      and  the  parliament   of  Touloufe   oppofed    to  them 

teaionof    counter  decrees,    forbidding  any  moleftation  of  the 

em'        perfons  or  effects  of  the  Jefuits.     It  is  not  lefs  fingu- 

lar  than  true,  that  the  crown  took  no  meafure  to  fup- 

port  the  one  or  the  other  fentence ;  and  by  a  deftiny 

equally  uncommon  and  capricious,  while  the  order 

was  perfecuted  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 

honoured  and  protected  in  the  adjoining  provinces  (48 ). 

Jnthefouth-In    this  equivocal  ftate  they  remained  during  feve- 

ernpro-      ral  v^ars  i  but  even  under  a   partial  exile   and  pro- 
vinces.         .,    .'   .  r  ,  .  r     i     • 

fcription,    fo  great  was  the  augmentation   of  their 

Their  num-          *;  .        ~,°     ,  ,  r    • , 

tew.  numbers,  that  at  a  general  ailembJy  of  the  order, 
held  in  May  1603  at  Bourdeaux,  they  exceeded 
fifteen  hundred (49).  Many  Spaniards  were  afierted 
to  have  mixed  among  them  in  difguife :  it  may  how- 
ever be  juftly  doubted,  whether  malignity  had  not  a 
larger  (hare  than  truth  in  the  accufation.  It  is  un- 
qucftioncible,  that  their  fuperior  facility  in  the  fcience 
of  inftructing  youth,  had  attracted  to  their  feminaries 
the  ions  of  all  the  principal  nobility  in  the  provinces 
of  Languedoc  and  Guienne(5o). 

Caufesof  Many  caufes  contributed  to  procure  their  recall  to 
their  recall.  tne  metropolis,  and  their  complete  re-eftablifhment  in 
all  the  rights  or  pofleflions  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  The  interceffions  of  Clement  the  Eighth ; 
the  fervices  rendered  by  cardinal  Tolet,  one  of  their 
members,  in  facilitating  and  accelerating  the  king's 
abfolution  at  Rome  •>  the  favour  and  good  offices  of 
various  individuals  about  the  court ;  laitly,  the  mag- 
nanimous oblivion  of  injuries  which  diftinguilhed 
Henry  the  Fourth,  or,  if  we  may  believe  a  fevere, 

(47)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  158—161.  (48)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i. 

p.  166—169.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  221—713.  Chivcrny,  vol.  Si.  p.  5,  6, 
and  pt  a6.  Chrort.  Sept.  p.  434.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p» 
*95«  (49)  lb'd-  P-  *4*-  (5°)  Ibid.  P.  242. 
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though  penetrating  writer,  his  apprehenfion  of  faljing  CHAP. 
a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  fo  powerful  and  v  ndictive  ^^^ 
a   fdciety  (51).     The    remonftrances   of  the   parlia-  Reftoration 
rnent  of  Paris  were  over-ruled  and  filenced  ;  all  their  of  their 
confifcated  revenues  were  reftored  to  the  order  j  and 
the  pyramid  that  eternized  their  participation  in  the 
crime  of  Chatel,  was  demolifhed  as  a  fort  of  atone- 
ment  to   their  innocence  (52).     How  rapidly  they 
advanced  in  power  after  their  return,  and  with  what 
perfeverance,  as  well   as   malice,   they   ventured   to 
attack   the   minifters   whom   they   conceived   to   be 
inimical  to  the  grandeur  of  the  fociety,  we  may  fee 
in  the    Memoirs  of  Sully  (53).     Even  the  circum-  Thelr 
fiances  intended  to  deprefs  and  humiliate  them,  con-  gref" P' 
duced  to    their   elevation.     One   of  their   members 
having  been  enjoined  to  attend  conflantly  the  perfon 
of  the  fovereign,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  the  obedience 
and   good   deportment   of  his   brethren,  they   were 
enabled  thereby  to  claim,  to  acquire,  and  to  retain 
the   employment   of  confeflbr    to    the   king.     It   is 
ncedlefs   to  ftate  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
poflefiion  of  fuch  a  poft,  or  the  afcendant  which  it 
naturally   conferred    over  a   weak,    a   timid,    or   a 
fuperftitious  prince. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  under  our  re-  Power  of 
view,  their  influence  was   progrefiive ;   and  Henry,  &e  order, 
from  whatever  motive,  may  be  faid  to  have  opprefled 
them  with  benefits.     Colleges,  fchools*  and  cftablifh- 
ments   of  every   defcription    were    lavifhed   on   the 
order  (54).     The  clergy  of  France,  as   a  collective 
body,  was  compelled  in  1605,  to  furnifh  the  Jefuits 
with  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fifty  thoufand  crowns*  towards 
the  conftruction,  of  their  celebrated  church  at  La 

(51)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  in.'  p.  539.     De  Thou,  vol.  xli.  p.  298—^300. 
Sully,  vol.   i.   tome  ii.  p.  192 — 196.  (52)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi'u  p.  300.     '    »  ' 

— -3J2.  (S3)  Sully,  vol.  i.tomt  ii.  p.  315—332.  (54)  Journ. 

4'Hen.  IV.,  tome  ii.  p.  204. 
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c  H  A  p.Fleche  in  Anjou  (55).     Three  years  afterwards,  by 
IL       command  of  the  government,  they  were  re-eftablilh- 
v    v '  ed   throughout   the   principality   of  Beam  (56).     It 
2iiinfinu"  is  not  a  little  curious  to  reflect,  that  as  the  lad  and 
greateft   proof  of  their   infinuation,    they    obtained 
from  Henry  a  promife  of  his  heart  to  be  delivered  to 
them  after  his  deceafe.     The  engagement  was  ful- 
filled ;  and  fifteen  days  fubfequent  to  his  aflaflihatioh, 
that  monarch's  heart  was  folerhnly  configned  to  their 
Care,  conveyed  by  a  deputation  of  their  order  to  La 
Fleche,  and  there  depofited  (57).     We  mud  at  leaft 
be    compelled  to   admit  the    talents,  if  we   do   not 
recognize  the  virtue,  of  the  fociety.     In  1610  they 

Tfceirftate          .    O  >          .  +  ,,    / 

attheciofe  enjoyed  high  confideration,  encreafing  reputation, 
and  augmenting  revenues.  The  mod  diftinguifhed 
youth  of  France  were  their  pupils,  and  became  their 

«f  this       protectors.     Previous  to  their  exile  in  1594,  during 

Ilign.  the  courfe  of  about  thirty  years  which  had  then 
elapfed  fince  they  firft  began  to  open  feminaries, 
more  than  fifty  thoufand  young  men  had  received  their 

Their /km  education  from  the  Jefuits  (58)     It  feems  impofllble 

in  educating  to  doubt  that  their  mode  of  instruction  was,  as  they 
maintained  to  be  the  fact,  far  fuperior  to  the  fyftem 
in  ufe  among  the  other  ecclefiaflics ;  or  that  the 
voluntary  preference  givtn  them  as  preceptors,  by  a 
whole  nation,  was  a  juft  tribute  to  their  capacity  and 
learning. 

Hugonots.  The  Hugonots,  at  every  period  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
conclufion,  were  objects  of  his  conftant  and  anxious 
attention.  Their  numbers,  ehthufiafm,  and  refour- 
ces,  rendered  them  not  only  refpectable,  but  formi- 
dable. It  is  indifpenfable,  in  order  not  to  leave  the 

H°J)Cry'to-    pi&fcre  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 

wards  them. 

(55)  Conf.  de  Sancy,  p.  123.  (56)  Journ.  de'Hen.  IV,,  vol.  ii.  p. 

>6j.  (57)  Ibid,  p.  167,   168.  (58)  Villeroy,  Vol.  iv.  p.  546. 

century 
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Century  incomplete,  to  trace  with  accuracy,  though  CHAP. 
With  brevity,  the  leading   features  of*  Henry's  policy  1_  ^^ 
and  conduct  towards  th's  clafs  of  his  fubjects.     As 
early  as  1589,  even  before  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cefTor,  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  revoke  a  con- 
ceflion  made  by  him  to  the  Hugonots  in  the  preced- 
ing year ;  namely,  a  permifTion  to  erect  fix  chambers, 
or  courts  of  juftice,  in  fix  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  party.     He  had  only  granted  them  fo  dangerous 
a  privilege,  with  a  view  to  avert  a  greater  calamity, 
their   chufing  a   foreign   prince    for  protector  (59). 
We  can  fcarcely  doubt,  that  the  mod  clear-flghted 
and  difcerning    among    the    Proteftants,    had    early 
fbrefeen,  and  were  fully  prepared  for  the  event  of  his 
abjuration,  as  fooner   or  later   unavoidable.     Sully, 
in  his  Memoirs,  admits  its   expediency,  and  feems, 
at  leaft  negatively,  to  have  advifed  its  execution  (60).  Adviceof 
D'AuSigne  alone  of  ail  Henry's  followers,  informs  usD'Aubign* 
that  he  ventured  to  offer  him  a  very  oppoflce  counfel. to  the  kin* 
It  was  no  other  than  to  remain  firm  in  his  faith,  and 
to  feize  on  all  the  property  of  the  monaftic  orders, 
in  imitation  of  Henry  the   Eighth ;  leaving  to  the 
fecular   clergy  their  pofleffions    undiminifhed.     He 
pretended  to  prove  by  accurate  calculations,  that  the 
wealth  thus  fequeftered  would  enable  the  crown  to 
diminifh  one  third  of  the   taxes ;  to  maintain  three 
armies  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  a  hundred 
cannon  each ;  to  provide  ample  garrifons ;   to  pay 
the  military  officers ;  and  to  lay  up  near  a  hundred 
and  thirty   thouiand  pounds  fterling  annually  (6 i).ReflexIow 
It  is  difficult  to  lay,  whether  we  are  moft  inclined  to  on  it. 
admire  fo  bold  and  mafculine  a  plan,  as  one  of  the 
moft  fublime  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  mind,  or  to 
condemn  it  as  vifionary  and  chimerical.     A  propofi- 

(59)    D'Aub.    Hift.  Univ.    vol.    iii.   p.,  362.     Conf.   de    Sancy,    p.     381. 
(60)  Suily,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  107.  (61)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p. 

192.     Conf.  de  Sancy,  p.  372,  and  p.  374. 
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CHAP,  tion  nearly  fimilar,  as  far  as- it  refpe&ed  the  monadic 
orders,  had  been  made  uhder  Henry  the  Third  in 
1581,  by  an  anonymous  writer  (62).  The  felicita- 
tions of  Gabrieile  d'Etrees,  and  the  conviction  which 
Henry  the  Fourth  felt  of  its  danger  and  impractica- 
bility, induced  him  to  prefer  the  alternative  of  em- 
bracing the  Catholic  religion. 

Temporary      From  this  period,  the  Hugonots  no  longer  regard* 
vou?o7the  ed  him  as  other  than  a  concealed  enemy,  and  an  apof- 
Hugonots,   tate  ;  though  he  flrove  by  carefles,  by  excufes,  and 
by  promifes,  to  retain,  or  to  recover  their  affections. 
Early  in  1595,  while  his  affairs  might  flill  be  confi- 
dered  as  very  critical,  he  compelled  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  regifter  and  to  publifh  a  temporary  edict  in 
their  favour,  renewing  that  of  Poitiers  granted  them 
by   his  predectiTor   in    1577.     It  was   not   carried 
through  the  parliament  without  violent  debates,  ex- 
treme repugnance,  and  only  by  a  fmall  majority  of 
fix  votes,  notwithstanding   the   perfonal   felicitation 
and  exertions  of  the  king  (63).     Far  from  fatisfying 
or  conciliating  his  Proteilant  fubjects,  they  exhibited 
marks  of  difcontent,  complained  of  his  ingratitude, 
and  began  to  feek  for  protectors  againft  the  power 
Complaints  of  the  crown.     Henry  having  deprived  them  of  the 
ofth*body.fupp0rt  Qf  a  prjnce   of  the   blood,  by  bringing  to 

court,    and   educating   in   the   Catholic    faith    the 

young  prince  of  Conde  ;  the  dukes  of  la  Tremouille 

and  of  Bouillon  fucceffively  and  feparately  afpired  to 

that   dangerous    eminence.     Many   of   their   chiefs 

They  aban-  retired  to  their  caflles  in  the  provinces.     Synods  or 

Henry>  afiemblies  were  held  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating 

on  the   meafures  to  be  purfued  for  their  common 

fafety ;  and  the  party  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fullen 

alienation.     Even   the  capture   of  Amiens  by   the 

(62)  Conf.  de  Sancy,  p.  375,     (63)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xil.  p.  346—348.  Journ. 
d'Hcn.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  Si— 16. 
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Spaniards,  the   danger  of  the   monarchy,  and   thec  H  A  *k 
prefTmg  iblicitations  of  the  king  himielf,  who  con-  ,_r_*Il_f 
jured  them  not  to  abandon  him  in  a  moment  of  fuch 
juil  apprehenfion,  were  ineffectual   to  "induce  them 
to  repair  to  the  royal  ftandard.     About  fifteen  hun-  at  the  fieg* 
dred  Hugonots  only  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  re-ot  Amien3' 
fcucd  their  brethren  from  the  imputation  of  totally 
delating   their   antient   mailer   in  his  greateft  dif- 
trefs(64).      The  far  larger  number  of  the  reformed 
continued  to  arm,  more  as  it  was  believed  with  an 
intent  to   attack,  than   to  fupport  the  crown  (65). 
The  valour,  conftancy,  and  fortune  of  Henry,  aid- 
ed by  various  circumftances,  enabled  him  neverthe- 
lefs  to  retake  Amiens,  and  ultimately  to  give  peace 
to  France. 

Wearied  by  the  felicitations  of  the  Proteftants,  Edia  of 
and  fearful  that  defpair  might  precipitate  them  on Nantes- 
fome  violent  refolution,  the  king  granted  them  foon 
afterwards,  at  Nantes,  that  celebrated  and  permanent 
edict,  under  which  they  enjoyed  for  near  ninety 
years,  protection  and  tranquillity.  Every  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  political  right,  confident  with  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  ecclefiaflical  cfta- 
blimment,  was  conceded  by  it  to  the  Hugonots, 
They  were  rendered  capable  of  holding  and  exercif- 
ing  all  employments  in  the  law,  the  army,  or  the 
flate.  A  court,  denominated  "  the  chamber  of  thebyit* 
"  edict,"  was  created  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for 
the  trial  of  caufes  in  which  they  were  concerned^ 
either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants.  Similar  regulations 
were  framed  in  all  the  provincial  parliaments  (66). 
We  may  fee  in  De  Thou,  with  what  difficulty  a  law 
of  fuch  confequence  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 

(64)  D'Aub.  Hift  Gen.  vol.  iii   p.  459.  (65)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  m. 

p.  703.     Matthfcu,  vol  i.  liv  it.  p.  $25— ^36.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  373—* 
375.     Mezeray*  vol.  x.  p.  123,  124.     Daviiia,  p.  1336,  1337. 
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jption. 


P*  ^e  kingdom  was  adopted  and  promulgated  at  the 
j  reiterated  and  peremptory  command   of  the   fove- 

reign(6y). 

Am  of  cor-  Notwithstanding  thefe  proofs  of  his  affection  and 
care,  Henry  found  it  requifite  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
arts  of  corruption ;  and  to  purchale  by  pecuniary 
gratifications,  the  leaders  of  a  party,  who  were  nei- 
ther to  be  fubdued  by  violence,  nor  to  be  conciliated 
by  carefies.  It  was  with  this  filent  and  imperceptible 
but  effectual  weapon,  that  he  difarmed  their  rage, 
difperfed  their  affemblies,  and  renderecl  ineffectual 
their  cabals.  All  the  eminent  reformed  clergy  and 
magiftrates,  as  well  as  many  of  the  principal  Hugonot 
nobility,  were  penfioners  of  the  court  (68).  Everi 
the  inferior  inftruments  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  Ta- 
vannes  aflures  us  that  the  moft  insignificant  indivi- 
duals among  them,  who  were  deemed  capable  of 
giving  information,  received  regular  ftipends  (69. 
Above  fifty  thoufand  crowns  a  year  were  confbantly 
allotted  to  io  important  a  branch  of  fecret  fervice  (70.) 
Henry  did  not  fcmple  to  own  to  d'Aubigne  in  con- 
fidence, that  a  man  high  in  the  counfels  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  and  one  of  the  greateft  families  in  France, 
ferved  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  fpy,  and  revealed  to 
government  all  their  machinations,  for  fo  inconfide- 
rable  a  falary  as  about  fixty  pounds  fterling  a  year  (71). 
The  duke  of  la  Trcmouille  alone,  appears  to  have 
been  inaccefiible  to  all  the  efforts  made  to  corrupt 
his  fidelity  and  adherence.  He  rejected  with  firm- 
nefs  every  offer,  however  lucrative  or  flattering  (72.) 
His  death,  which  took  place  in  1 604,  added  to  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon  two  years  later, 
feemed  to  difarm  the  party  of  which  they  were  the  lea- 

(67)  DC  Thou,  vol.   xiiT.  p.    375—386.  (68)  D'Aub'  Memoirs, 

P.    140 — 14.2,  and   p.    148.     ConfefT.    de   Sancy,  p.    559,    560.     Davila,    p. 
1334 — 1336.  (69)    Tavannes,    p.    395.  (70)    Idem,    ibid. 

(71)  D'Aub.    Memoires,  p.    150,  151.  (72)    D'Aub.   Hift.    Univ. 

V9l.  iii.  p.  454,  455. 
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ders,  and  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the  crown  :  yet  far  c  HnA  p* 
from  relaxing  his  vigilance,  the  king's  precautions  and  Wv*^ 
apprehenlions  Strengthened  as  he  advanced  in  life. 

We  may  judge  how  ilrongly  he  refented,  as  well  as  His 
dreaded,  the  partiality  entertained  for  thofe  chiefs,  by 
the  curious  and  intereftingconverfat  ion  bet  ween  Henry 
and  d'Aubigne,  which  that  writer,  with  his  ufual 
freedom,  has  tranfmitted  to  us  in  his  Memoirs.  It 
conveys  a  beautiful  pi&ure  of  the  franknefs  with 
which  the  antient  fervants  and  followers  of  the  king, 
ventured  to  difclofe  to  him  their  thoughts ;  and  it 
proves  not  lefs  the  generofity  and  beneficence  of  his 
character,  which  overbore  all  considerations  of  intereft 
or  policy.  D'Aubigne  had  irritated  his  matter  by" 
the  inflexibility  of  his  adherence  to  the  Hugonots, 
and  by  his  attempts  to  oppofe  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment in  their  arTemblies.  Henry,  as  he  was 
hunting  in  the  vicinity,  of  Paris,  entered '  into  con- 
verfation  with  him  on  thefe  points ;  and  after  ex- 
cufing  his  pad  conduct  as  the  refult  of  good  intention, 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  the  court  by  an  honou- 
rable and  advantageous  propofal.  He  then  embraced 
d'Aubigne,  leaving  him  jto  reflect  on  what  had  pafled, 
and  purfued  his  diverfion.  "  I  followed  him,"  fays 
the  hiilorian,  "  arid  having  overtaken  him,  I  faid  to 
"  him ;  f  Sire,  when  I  look  in  your  countenance,  I 
"  'refume  my  former  liberties  and  boldnets.  Open 
"  c  three  buttons  of  your  waiflcoat,  and  when  I  fee 
"  c  your  heart,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  what  it  is 
"  '  that  has  moved  you  to  hate  me/  The  king  turn- 
"  ing  pale,  as  he  ufually  did,  when  he  fpoke  with 
"  emotion,  anfw^red  me  ;  *  You  have  loved  the  duke 
"  '  of  la  Tremouille  too  well :  you  knew  that  I  de- 
"  c  tefted  him;  and  yet  you  did  not  ceafe  to  continue 
"  *  to  him  your  affection.' — £  Sire,'  replied  I,  *  I 
"  *  have  been  brought  up  at  your  majefty's  feet ; 
"  <  and  I  there  learnt  betimes-,  not  to  abandon  per- 
"  '  foris  in  affliction,  overwhelmed  by  a  fuperior 

4<  'power. 
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c  H^A  p.  «<  c  p0wen  Approve  in  me  that  apprenticefhip  of 
i^-r^j  "  '  virtue  which  I  have  pafled  in  your  own  company.' 
"  My  anfwer  was  followed  by  a  fecond  embrace 
"  which  my  mafter  gave  me,  ordering  me  at  the 
"  lame  time  to  retire  (73).  Notwithftanding,  how- 
ever, this  ebullition  of  kindnels,  the  king '  finding 
d'Aubigne  continue  his  dangerous  or  feditious  efforts 
in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion  and  adherents, 
gave  orders  to  Sully  to  arreft,  and  confine  him  in  the 
Baftile.  The  command  was  on  the  point  of  being 
executed,  when  d'Aubigne  averted  it  by  going  to 
court  and  demanding  a  penfion  (74). 

Sully  was  made  governor  of  Poitou,  in  order  to 
watch  over  and  to  reprefs  any  tendency  to  infurredH- 
on  throughout  that  extentive  province,  where  the 
reformed  religion  had  numerous  adherents  (75). 
The  flighteft  fymptom  of  difcontent  among  the 
Hugonots  excited  more  alarm  in  Henry's  mind, 
than  all  the  menaces  or  preparations  of  Philip  the 
Third  (76).  His  wifdom  and  moderation  retained 
them  within  the  bounds  of  obedience,  to  the  termi- 
nation of  his  reign. 

state  of  the      At  that  period,  neither  their  numbers  nor  refour- 
Hugonots,   ces>  military  anc{  pecuniary,  were  in  any  confiderable 
degree  diminiihed  from  the  point  to  which  they  had 
attained  at  the  death  of,  Henry  the  Third.     Some 
"i  few   apoftates,    induced   by  the   example   of    their 

prince,  had,  it  is  true,  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  : 
but  fiich  inftances  had  rather  tended  10  excite  con- 
tempt   than  emulation,    and  do  not  leem  to  have 
met  with  great  encouragement  or  reward  from  the 
*t Henry's   king (77).     Notv/ithftancling,  'however,    the    appa- 
death.        rent  ftrength  ancj  iorces  of  the  Proteftants,  the  bafis 
of  their  civil  qxiftence  as  a  party,  was  undermined 
and  fhaken.     A  period  of  twenty  years  had  elapfed, 

(73;  D'Aub.  Mfmoires,  p.  149—152.                    (74)   T)'Aub.   Memolres, 

p.  161 —  63.            (75)  Sully,  vol.  i.   tome   ii.  p    182 — 189.            (76)  Ibid, 

vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  a  12—214..  (77)  Journal  d'Hcury  1V;.>  vol.  i.  tom« 
ii.  p.  in,  nz. 
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fince  the  fword  had  been  avowedly  drawn  between  CHAP- 
the  followers  of  the  two  religions.     The  Hugonots  u—v^j 
were  deilitute  of  any  chief  among  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  they  were   divided   among   each  other. 
The   magiilrates   and  people    were  jealous    of   the 
nobility,  and  gold  had  found  its  way  to  their  moil 
fecfet  deliberations*     Perfecution  had  iublided ;  and 
a  mod   beneficial,  though  an  invifible  and  gradual       . 
change,  had  foftened  the  rajicour  of  antient  animoii- 
ty.     We   can   fcarcely  conceive  how  vail  was  this 
alteration  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  the  modes  of 
thinking,  between  1589 'and  1610.     Such  was  thech      in 
deteilation  of  the  Catholics  towards  the  Hugonots  the  human 
who  fought  under  the  fame  banners  at  the  former  "[jg^11 
period,  that   even   the   preience   of  their   common  concerns, 
mailer  and  fovereign  could  not  reilrain  it  within  any 
limit. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  if  we  did  not  know  it 
from  an  eye-witnefs,  that  after  the  memorable  com- 
bat at  Arques,  the  king  having  afliiled  in  his  own 
lodgings,  together  with  a  number  of  his  officers,  at 
the  exercifes  of  religion,  the  Catholic  Switzers  of  his 
army,  led  on  by  the  duke  of  Montpenfier,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  affembled  in  order  to  interrupt 
their  devotions.  Thofe  who  chanced  to  arrive  late, 
were  outraged  and  wounded  by  the  foldiery.  Several  a"  Dieppe? 
of  them  entered  the  apartment,  all  over  blood,  and 
demanded  vengeance  for  fo  unprovoked  an  infult. 
Henry,  his  eyes  fuffufed  with  tears,  yet  reprefled  his 
indignation,  quitted  the  room  in  which  he  had  met 
to  offer  up  his  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  followed  by 
all  the  aifiilants,  repaired  to  a  meadow  without  the 
gates  of  Dieppe,  there  to  refume  and  fmiih  their 
interrupted  rites  (78).  It  is  difficult  not  to  admire 
fo  magnanimous  a  triumph  over  his  juft  refentment. 

(78)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  Hi.  p.  aaa. 

Two 
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Two  years  afterwards,  during  the  fiege  of  Rouen, 
the  young  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  the  zealous 
Catholics  in  the  royal  army^  caufed  the  graves  to  be 
opened,  in  which  the  corpfes  of  the  Hugonots,  their 
fellow  Ibldiers  and  comrades,  had  been  recently  in- 
terred. Animated  by  a  favage  fpirit  of  deteftation 
towards  men  of  an  oppofite  faith,  though  engaged  in 
the  fame  caufe,  they  had  the  barbarity  to  throw  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  brave  and  meritorious  aflbciates, 
to  the  ravens  and  the  wolves  (79).  The  king  was 
compelled  to  be  a  paffive  fpeclator  of  this  violation  of 
the  fanctity  of  the  tom,b. 

His  abjuration.m  1594  may  be  faid  to  have  given 
a  morta^  wound  to  the  enmity  between  the  two 
'  religions  ;  and  the  Catholics,  fatisfied  with  fo  illuf- 
trious  a  vidtim,  loft  much  of  their  preceding  anti- 
pathy towards  heretics.  Notwithstanding  the  pofi- 
tive  prohibition  contained  in  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  edicl:  of  Nantes,  to  "  preach  or  perform  any 
"  aft  of  the  reformed  worfhip,  either  in  the  court 
"  and  royal  refidence,  or  within  five  leagues  of  Paris  ;" 
we  find  Catherine,  princefs  of  Navarre,  Henry's 
filter,  openly  violating  it  with  perfedt  impunity.  She 
ventured,  not  once,  but  conftantly  during  feveral 
years,  to  caufe  public  worfhip  to  be  performed  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre  itfelf,  to  which  all  perfons  were 
freely  admitted  (  80  )  .  Marriages  were  publickly  cele- 
brated after  the  Proteftant  ritual  ;  the  facrament  of 
the  '  Lord's  Supper  adminiftered  ;  and  meat  was 
ferved  at  her  table  en  days  when  flefh  was  interdicted 
by  the  Romifh  calendar  (8  1).  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
?haf  af  the  P^cife  time  when  pie  thus  manifefted  her 
invincible  attachment  to  hereiy,  in  the  midft  of  the 

(79)  Suiiy,  vol.   i.   tome  i.  p.   93.     D'Aub.   Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.    164. 
(80)  Journ.  cTHen.  IV.,   vol.  j.   tome  ii.  p.   54.  (81)  Idem,  tome  ij. 

p   22,  and  p.  43,  and  p.  58,  and  p.  88,  and  p.  132,  and  p.  155.  and  p.  164, 
and  p.  250. 

capital 
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capital  and  court,  L'Etoile  acquints  us,  «  Proclama- c  HnA  p- 
"  tion   was   made   in  Paris,  forbidding  any  peribn  ^^j 
"  to  eat   fleih  in  Lent  without  a  difpeniation,  on 
<c  pain  of  corporal  puniftvnent  j  a.nd  enjoining  but- 
"  chers  neither,  to  fell,  nor  even  to  expofe  meat,  on 
"  penalty   of  death  (82)."     Criminals,   condemned 
to  die  for  capital  crimes,  were  publickly  vifited  and 
attended  in  prifon  by  Hugonot  minifters  (83). 

The  Parifians,  who,  a  few  years  or  almoft  months 
before,  would  have  run  with  fire-brands  and  inftru- 
ments  of  deftruction  to  fupprels  fuch  heretical  pro- 
ceedings, fcarcely  prefumed  to  murmur,  and  were 
rather  impreiTed  with  aftonifhment  than  refentment. 
Cardinal  Gondy,  accompanied  by  fome  of  the  clergy, 
did,  indeed,  remonflrate  with  the  king  on  fo  public 
and  indecent  an  encouragement  of  herefy.  But  the 
anfwer  which  he  received,  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
encourage  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  ( 84) .  When 
Benoift,  curate  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Euflace,  took 
fome  liberties  with  his  tongue  in  cenfuring  the  prin- 
cefs's  conducl:,  ihe  fent  for  hirn.,  and  reprimanded 
him  with  aiperity  for  his  infolence  (85).  It  excited 
no  complaint  among  the  people.  In  1606,  the  Protoai 
Proteftants,  with  Henry's  exprefs  permiffion,  met  at  preach  a 
Charenton,  fcarcely  two  leagues  from  the  gates  ofcharenU)n 
the  metropolis,  to  exercife  their  religion.  The  Pa-  , 
rilians  appear  to  have  been  incenfed  at  fo  daring  an 
adr.,  which  was  committed  in  open  contempt  of  the 
limitations  and  reftricliions  contained, in  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  They  fhewed  a  difpofition  to  interrupt  and 
to  difturb  the  Hugonots,  who  were  near  three 
thoufand  in  number ,  but  the  prefence  of  the  archers 
of  the  royal  guard  reftrained  the  multitude,  and 
prevented  any  riot  or  outrage,  though  not  without 
confide rable  difficulty  (86). 

(82)  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  88.  (83)  Idem,  p.  132, 

»nd  p.   i6z.  (84)  Idem,  p.   54.  (85)   Journ.  d'Henry  IV., 

vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  88.  (86)  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  122,  123. 

Nor 
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c  H^A  p.      jsjor  was  this  falutary  change  in  the  minds  of  men* 
upon   religious   fubjects,    confined    to    Paris   or   to 
in   France.     It   pervaded   Europe,   and-  operated   with 
,    ™urt  offmgular  efficacy  in  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf.     Cle- 
ment the  Eighth,  a  pontiff  of  a  found  and  enligh- 
ciement  the  tened  underftanding,  exhibited  a  very  different  fpirit 
g  ^       from  that  by  which  his  predeceflbrs,  Pius  the  Fifth, 
arid  Gregory  the  Fourteenth  were  animated.     He  de- 
fired  to  extinguiili  herefy  by  perfuafion,  and  not  by 
perrecution.     Throughout  his  whole  pontificate,  he 
abftained  from  any  act  of  violence  towards  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  he  even  freely 
iflued  pailports  to  them,  in   virtue  of  which  they 
could   vifit  or  refide  in  Rome   without   danger   or 
perfonal  molefbtion  (87).     No  preceding  pope  fince 
Luther's  appearance,  had  relaxed  fo  much  from  the 
feverity  againft  them  ;  and  Paul  the  Fifth,  Clement's 
and  Paul    ^ucce^or>  imitated   him  in-   his  amiable  part  of  his 
the  Fifth,    conduct.     Both  thofe  pontiffs  carried  on  an  epiftolary 
correfpond   cbrre{pondence  with  Sully  ;  and  their  letters  tot  him, 
with  Suiiy.  though  tinctured  with  becoming  zeal,  might  from 
the  liberal  fentiments  with  which  they  abound,  have 
been  dictated  by  Lambertini  or  Ganganelli,  the  two 
nioft  beneficent  prelates  who  have  occupied  the  chair 
of  St .  Peter  in  the  preient  century  (88).     The  anfwers 
of  the  Hugonot  fuperintendant,  breathe  the  utmoft 
veneration  for  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  relpect  towards 
the  vicars  of  Chrift. 
Spirit  of  the      ^  the  period  of  Henry's  afTarTination,  when  the 

people  in  .  r  ;      /;         /v     'i  i  j      i       • 

the  provin-  reins  of  government  were  neceliarily   relaxed  during 

us»  '        the   vacancy  or    minority   which   took    place,    the 

people  in  the  provinces  feemed  to  have  buried  in  his 

grave  all  their  paft  animofities.     Inftead  of  arming 

againft  each  other,  as  they  would  have "  done  under 

(87)  Journ.  <THen.  IV.,    vol.  i.  tome  ii.   p.  72,  73.     Sully,  vol.  i.   toir.e 
ii.  p.  203.  (88)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii  p.  403 — 405  j  and  vol.  ii.  ton.o 

i.  p.  148—151. 

Charles 
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Charles  the  Ninth  or  Henry  the  Third,  the  Catholics  c  HnA  p- 
and  Prqteftants  throughout  France,  took  each  other  u-v^-f 
under    their \  mutual  protection.     They  even   fwore 
"  inviolable  fidelity  and  reciprocal  afliitance  againii 
"  whomlbever  fhould  moleft  them  (89)."     So  won- 
derful a  union  was  regarded  at  the  time,  as  produced 
by  iupernatural  and  divine  interpofition.     Even  the  ?nd  of  the 
clergy  of  the  two  religions  were  animated  with  thec^hol»c 
fame    benevolent   fpirit,    and  joined   in   inculcating^ 
obedience  to  the   laws,  forgivenefs,  and   toleration. 
On  the  3oth  of  May  1610,  fixteen  days  after  the 
king's   death,   a   Capuchin  friar,    preaching   at   St. 
Andrew's   church    in   Pa.ris,  exhorted   his   audience 
"  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  notwithflanding 
"  the  diverfity  of  religion."     He  advifed  the  people  Example  of 
"  tp    leave    all     theological    controverfies     to    the lt:' 
"  Sorbonne   and   to    the  ichools,  and  implicitly  to 
"  yield  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  their  late  excellent 
<c  departed  matter,  that  great  reflorer  of  the'  ftate, 
"  who,  for  wife  reafons,  and  for  the  repoie  of  his 
"  fubjects,  had   enacted   them  ;  that  in   fo   doing, 
"  they  could  not  err  (90)."     We  cannot  defire  any 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  prodigious  alteration 
effected  by  a  few  years  of  vigour  and  toleration. 

All  the  inherent  and  inveterate  abufes  which  had  9™£* of 
difhonoured  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  during  the JU 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  Valois,  continued  to  pollute 
it  under  Henry  the  Fourth.     Such  was  the  coniufion 
and  iubverilon  of  the  very  forms  of  law,  that  in  the 
year  1590,  for  many  months  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  France   was   totally  fuipended.     The   great   fealVacanc  of 
commonly  remained  in  the  poifefiion  of  Ruze,  le-  thfport^f 
cretary  of  ftate.     Marfhal  Biron,  who  though  com-  <-hancellor- 
mander  in  chief  under  the  king,  yet  afpired  to  direct 
legal,    as   well    as   military   operations,    continually 

(89)  Jouro.   d'Hen.    IV,,  vol.  Ji.  p.   158,  159.  (90)    Idem,  p. 

166,  167. 

difputed 
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c  H^A  P.  difputed  with  the  marquis  D'O,  fuperintendant  of 
L— v~^»  the  finances,  for  the  righ't  of  fealing  and  expediting 
public  acts.  Their  equal  ignorance  of  the  common 
or  civil  law,  led  them  into  perpetual  violations  of 
equity  and  of  jurifprudence,  highly  injurious  to  their 
rnafter's  affairs.  Henry,  difgufted  at  their  errors, 
and  wearied  by  their  altercations,  recalled  the  ancient 
chancellor  Chiverny,  and  delegated  to  him  anew  the 
badges  of  his  office  (91).  From  this  period,  the 
external  decorum  and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  in 
courts  of  law  began  to  re-appear ;  but  the  fountain 
itfelf  was  not  lefs  corrupt.  Importunities,  felicitati- 
ons, and  prefents,  were  offered  and  received  with 
venaiiiy  of  impunity  (92).  So  vile  and  abject  were  many  of  the 
the  provin-,  provincial  judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  that  they 
j^  not  blulh  to  enter  into  the  immediate  fcrvice  of 
princes,  noblemen,  governors,  and  corporate  bodies,, 
from  whom  they  received  pecuniary  fhipends,  and  in 
whofe  favour  they  perverted  the  courfe  of  juilice  (93")- 
The  calamities  of  France,  and  an  particular  the 
diflrefs  occafioned  by  the  capture  of  Amiens  in  *597> 
compelled  the  king  to  have  recourfe  to  very  pernici- 
ous expedients  for"  raifing  money  with  expedition. 
Among  tliefe,  was  the  augmentation  of  the  number 
legal  of  couiifellors  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom. 
The  imperious  neccflity  which  dictated  the  meafure^ 
carried  it  into  effect,  notwithftanding  the  murmurs 
and  oppolition  experienced  in  the  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  (94).  Perfons,  employed  in  the  public 
fervice,  received  their  alignments  on  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  fate  of  the  newly-created 
offices ;  but  fiich  was  the  general  confirmation*  at 
that  juncture,  and  ib  precarious  was  the  very  exift- 
ence  of  the  monarchy,  that  no  purchafers  could  be 

(91)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  168,  169.  Chlverney,  vol.  i.  p.  174 — 187. 
(9*1  Journal  Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  40,  and  p.  44,  and  p.  46,  47, 
and  p.  97,  and  p.  178.  (93)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  23.  (94)  Sully, 

vol.  i.  lorae  i.  p.  351,  and  p.  462. 

found 
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found  for  them,  while  Amiens  remained  in  pofleflion  CHAP. 
of  the  Spaniards.     We  find  Henry  writing  to  Rofny^^^^j 
in  Auguft   1597?   to  acquaint   him,  that   even   f°i*Wantof 
places  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  there  was  not  anpurchafcrs 
offer  made ;  and  befeeching  him  to  aflign  the  pay- for  thsm* 
ment  of  garrifons,  which  were  iii  imminent  danger 
of  mutinying  for  want  of  their  arrears,  upon  fome 
more  efficient  fund. (95). 

In  1604,  the  inftitution  of  the  "  Paulette,"  which 
for  a  fmall  annual  confideration  made  to  .the  crown, 
enabled  the  holders  of  legal  employments  to  tranfmit 
or  devolve  them  at  death  to  their  heirs  general,  car- 
ried the  venality  of  the  law  to  its  utmoft  height, 
and  rendered  it  perpetual.  It  feemed  impoflible  to 
devife  a  mode  of  filling  the  royal  coffers,  more 
injurious  to  the  fubjecl,  or  more  pernicious  in  its 
effect  on  equity  aitcl  morals.  Mezeray,  though  he 
wrote  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  the  evil 
was  in  full  force,  yet  (peaks  of  it  in  terms  of  horror 
and  natural  indignation  (96).  In  1597,  the  place  Pr.ice  of 
of  a  prefident  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  fold  for  legal  offices, 
about  two  thoufand  pounds  (97).  Three  years 
afterwards,  the  pod  of  a  counfellor  in  the  feme  body 
feems  to  have  been  valued  at  five  hundred  (98). 
Henry,  in  1594,  in  order  to  enable  Gabrielle 
d'Etrees  to  defray  her  journey  to  Lyons,  prefented 
her  with  one  of  the  latter  employments  (99).  When  Donations  of 
writing  to  Sully  in  1608,  he  fays,  "  the  lady  of  *eecm  to  la- 
"  Efforts  being  in  want  of  money,  I  have  given  her 
"  a  mafterfhip  of  accounts  in  Normandy.  I  have  (po- 
"  ken  to  the  prefident  Motteville  to  verify  it  (100)." 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  both  thefe  ladies,  on 
whom  he  thus  confers  legal  offices,  were  his  mifl- 

(95)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  ps  366.  (96)  Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  310— 

3l4-«  (97)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  152*  (98)  Sully, 

vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  463,  464.  (99)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.   i.  tome 

ii.  p.  61.  C1^0)  Sully,  val,  H»  tome  i.  p.  a66. 

refles. 
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cHAr.refTes.     Such  donations   excited  neither  fliame  nof 

L^^J  furprize. 
s  of  The  enormous  amount  of  fees  and  charges  made 

lawyers,  by  attornies  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  was  an  object  of 
general  corn^  laint  during  the  period  under  our  re- 
view. We  may  form  fo;ne  eftimate  of  their  magni- 
tude, when  we  find  the. duke  of  Luxembourg  com- 
plaining to  Henry  in  1602,  that  a  ium  nearly1 
amounting  to  uwo  hundred  pounds  ilerling  had  been 
demanded  of  him  by  counfel,  to  plead  a  caufe, 
which  was  then  depending  before  the  parliament  of 

Attempt  to  Paris  (101).     In  confequence  of  this  and  other  no- 

them?  torious  inflaiices  of  extortion  or  impofition,  an  order 
was  publifhed,  enjoining  all  advocates  to  declare 
in  writing  the  fums  received  by  them  in  fees,  to  the 
end  that  the  court  might,  on  the  final  decifion  of  the 
fuit  or  caufe,  regulate  the  expence  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  loling  parties.  The  penalty  of  felony  was  annex- 
ed to  refulal.  All  the  old  practitioners  at  the  bar 
fubmitted ;  but  the  young  lawyers,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  feven,  having  met,  gave  in 
their  unanimous  refignation,  or  rather  renunciation. 

itseffeas.  Legal  proceedings  of  every  kind  being  fulpended 
in  the  capital  by  fo  extraordinary  a  circumflance,  a 
fedition  was  apprehended ;  and  meifengers  were  di& 
patched  to  acquaint  the  king,  who  was  then  abfent  at 
Poitiers.  There  were  wanting  minifters,  who  advifed 
him  to  compel  the  refradory  lawyers  to  refume  their 
profeffion  within  eight  days,  on  pain  of  being  obliged 
.  ,  to  enter  into  trade,  or  to  apply  to  agriculturCi  The 

Conduit  of  .  ,  ,  i-r       r    i 

the  king,  parliament  appeared  to  be  diipoled  to  lupport  the 
meafure,  if  adopted  by  government.  But  Henry, 
occupied  with  various  matters  of  moment,  and 
engroffed  by  the  defire  of  getting  Biron  into  his 
pofleffion,  whole  machinations  with  foreign  powers 
he  dreaded,  preferred  a  more  temperate  alternative. 

(101)  Sully,  vol.  i,  tome  ii.  p»  54* 

The 
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The  order  iflued  relative  to  fees,  was  tacitly  revoked       IL 
or  fufpended  ;  the  pleadings  recommenced ;  and  the  » — *-*-» 
evil,  ib  loudly  and  juflly  denounced,  rather  acquired 
force  by  the  ineffectual  endeavour?  ufed'  for  its  iup- 
preflion  (102).      Another    abufe,    of    which    equal 
complaint   was   made,  confifled  in  the  duration  of 
luits.     Sully  fays,  that  the  one  depending  between  Duratlon  rf 
the  crown  and  the  duke  of  Nevers,  reflecting  the  law-fuits. 
eftates   of  the   families   of   Foix   and   Albret,    had 
already  lafted  more  than  fixty  years,  without  coming 
to  a  decifion  (103).     It  mufl,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  this  grievance  lias  not  been  confined  to  France ; 
and  that  even  the  Englilh  tribunals  of  civil  law  are 
not    altogether  exempt   in  the   preient  age  from  a 
fimilar  imputation. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  Parliament 
the  feventeenth  century,  notwithflanding  the  venali- of  F*"*- 
ty   with   which  it  was   infected,  and   the  improper 
perfons  who,  by  favour  or  money,  found  means  to 
intrude   themfelves    into   it,    yet    was    a   venerable, 
learned,  and  majeltic  arTembly.     Their  deciilons  and 
line  of  conduct  on  many  occafions,  were  marked  by 
wifdom,  public  fpirit,  and  patriotism.     As  a  court  its  fpmt 
of  criminal   judicature,    they    feem   to   have   been and  dcci£on* 
more  exempt  from  cenfure,  more  upright,  and  lefs 
biafTed  by  unworthy  motives,  or  by  a  tame  fublervi- 
,ency  to  the  royal  will,  than  in  their  capacity  of  civil 
judges  in  cafes -of  property.     It  may   be  reafonably 
questioned,  whether  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords  under  ' 
Elizabeth,  confidered  as  a  high  court  of  juflice,  was 
equally  pure  and  independent.     The  jury  of  twenty-  i 
five  peers,  before  whom  the  earl  of  Eilex  was  indicted caufes* 
in    1 60 1,    betrayed    more    fervile   devotion    to   the 
crown,  and  was  more  diipofed  to  adopt  its  prejudices 
or  its  refentments,  than  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at 

(102)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  63.     Journ.  d'Hea.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p. 
184,  185.     Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  54.  (103)  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  I 

p.  ;z3. 

whofc 
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CHAP,  whofe  bar  marfhal  Biron  was  arraigned  in  the  follow- 
v_^L^  ing  year.     If  we  compare  the  illiberal  language  and 
injurious  epithets  applied  by  Yelvertdn  and  Coke  to 
the  unfortunate  Eifex,  with  the  humanity  and  indul- 
gences extended    towards   Biron   by  his  judges,  we 
fhall  not  hefitate  to  decide,  that  the  French  tribunal 
was  at  once  more  dignified  and  more  equitable  (104). 
Hours  of         The  hours  at  which   the  courts  of  law  met   for 
^courts    hearing  and  determining  fuits  or  trials  under  Henry 
the   Fourth,    partook   of    the   fimplicity    of    early 
times.      We    find,    that    when    the    emiflaries    of 
the  "  council  of  fixteen"  feized  on   and  executed 
Brillbn,  firfl   prefident   of  the   parliament    of  Paris, 
on  the  1 6th  of  November  1591,  they  flopped  him 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  hall,  foon  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (105).     Before   1602,  fome 
relaxation  teems  to  have  taken  place  in  this  particu- 
lar.    Biron  was  ufually  conducted  to  the  "  Palais," 
where  the  parliament  held  its  fittings,  between  five 
and  fix  o'clock  ;  and  the  chancellor  always  caufed  the 
interrogatories  to  commence  precifely  at  fix  in   the 
htof     morning  ( 1 06).     In  the   trial  of  a  peer,  the  other 
the§pee°rs  to  peers  of  France  had  a  right  to  aflift,  and  to  opine  in 
•^         the  high  court  of  parliament ;  but  the  whole  order 
unanimouily   declined   to   be  prefent  at  Biron's  ar- 
raignment, and  could  not,  either  by  legal  fummons, 
or  by  the  king's  exprefs  command,  be  induced 
attend,    throughout    the    courfe    of   the    proceed- 
Numbers  of  ings  (107).     The  parliament  of  Paris,  when  all  the 
thepariia-    chambers  or  courts  were  affembled,  appears  in  if95> 
to  have  confifted  of  near  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members  ( 1 08).     Several    counfellors    and   matters 
of  accounts  were  added  by  edict,  two  years  after- 

(104)  Camden's  Elizabeth,  p.  543,   544.     Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v.  p.  302, 
303,  and  p.  313,  314.  (105)  Journ.  d'Hcn.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  80. 

(106)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  188 — 190.  (IO7)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv. 

v.  p.  497 — 299.      Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  187.'  (108)  Jouro. 

d'Hcn.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  85. 
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wards,    on  the    capture    of    Amiens   by    Portocar- c  *^A  p> 
rero(iO9).     During  the  troubles  of  the  League,  in  ^-^l^j 
December  1592*  we   find  that  only,  fifty-one  coun- 
fellors  remained  in  the  metropolis  (no).     The  re- 
mainder  had  fled    to   the    king,  and  were    by   him 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Tours. 

The  firm  and  vigorous  refiftance,  oppofed  by  the  General  rt- 

,.  /•!"»'•  f  i         fr         view  ot  their 

parliament  or  Paris  on  every  occahon,  to  the  efforts  condua, 
made    for   extending    the    Papal    authority,    at    the 
expence   of  the   majefty   of  the  French    crown3  and 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  claims  our  efteem.      They 
were  not  lefs  tenacious  in  reprefling  the  infolence  of 
turbulent  ecclefiaftics,  and  in  reftraining  the  irregula- 
rities  or  extravagant  pretenfions  of  the  monadic  or- 
ders (ui).     Their  loyalty  had  been  difplayed,  even  print-lplelj 
in  times  of  revolt  and  anarchy \  nor  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that  their  celebrated  remonftrance  to  the 
duke   of  Mayenne,  in    June    1593,  conduced    emi- 
nently to  the  preftrvation  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the 
eventual     fubmiflion     of     Paris    in     the     following 
year  (112).      The  people  found  in  them  a  bulwark, 
though   a    feeble    and     ineffectual    one,    againft    the 
oppreflion  of  prerogative,  and  the  augmentation  of 
taxes.      If  all  thefe  circumftances  are  confidered,   we  and  1Jnc 
muft  admit,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vice^  infepa-  Tt 
rable   from   the    nature   of   their   conftkution,    they 
were    eminently    entitled    to    the    protection    of   the 
crown  j  and  that  they  conduced  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
the  general  welfare  and  profpe/ity  of  the  nation. 

(109)  Sully  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  351.  (Tl°)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol. 

i.  tome  i.  p.  127.  (1T1)   De  Thou,  vol.  xii    p.  4.S° — 490  j  and  voli 

xiii.  p.  49,   30.  (II2)  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  a68— ayf.. 
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CHAP.     III. 

State  of  letters. — Natural  philofophy. — Pharmacy. — * 
Jurisprudence. — Oratory  and  eloquence. — Hi/lory. — 
Polite  letters.— Poetry — Drama. — The  fne  arts. — 
Erudition  and  literary  enthuftaJm.^-State  of  the  uni- 
•verfjty  of  Paris. — Patronage  of  letters. — Education. 
— Libels  and  politic al  writings. — French  language. 

C  H  A  P  TF  we  appreciate  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
i^^J^i  -  as  a  period  of  letters,  it  is  knpofTible  not  to 
ignorance  of  admit,  that,  whatever  advances  had  been  made  in 
tne  fine  arts>  or  even  in  many, branches  of  elegant 
compofition,  yet  that  the  higher  and  more  abftrufe 
fciences  were  fcarcely  cultivated  among  the  French. 
Natural  philofophy  had  not  liberated  itfelf  either 
from  the  phyfical  and  mechanical  impediments,  or 
from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  which  check  its 
progrefs.  Aftronomy  might  be  confidered  as  un- 
known. While  Galileo,  at  Florence,  dilcovered  the 
!.,«/  iatellites  of  Jupiter,  and  prepared  to  demonftrate,  in 
defiance  of  perfecution,  the  great  truths  divulged  by 
Copernicus  to  mankind  :  while  Kepler  was  occupied 
at  Prague,  in  compofmg  and  publifhing  the  "  Rodol- 
phine  Tables  :"  while  Ortelius,  at  Antwerp,  rivalled 
the  fame  of  Ptolemy  by  his  geographical  improve- 
ments ;  and  while  Mercator,  under  the  protection  of 
the  dukes  of  Cleves,  enriched  the  world  with  mathe- 
matical and  chronological  knowledge :  amidft  thefe 
efforts,  of  the  human  mind,  France  remained  torpid 
Hydraulics.  anc*  inert(i).  The  firft  principles  of  hydraulics  and 

(i)  Biogr.  Di£h  vol.  v.  pt  511,  523;  and  vol.  x.  p.  73,  74.  Bayle.  Di£h 
vol.  vi.  p.  657— »66o.  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  199,  zoo  j  and  vol.  xv.  p. 
jo— 54. 
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of  optics  were  ftill  mifunderftood,  or  unafcertained, c  ^  A  p- 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  was  ^^.^ 
not  till  the  year  1602,  that  the  fecret  of  railing 
water  higher  than  its  fource,  by  means  of  mechanical 
powers,  was  put  in  practice.  Claud  de  Monconnis, 
prefident  of  finances  at  Lyons,  exhibited  an  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  with  fuccefs*  in  prefence  of  the 
king,  at  Rouen.  The  royal  gardens  at  St.  Germain 
were  foon  afterwards  embellifhed  by  him  with  foun- 
tains, which,  however  inferior  to  the  water-works  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  Verfailles  and  at  Marly, 
excited  the  aftonifliment  and  admiration  of  all  his 
contemporaries  (2). 

Telefcopes,  fo  indifpenfable  for  exploring  theoptit* 
motions  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  'bodies, 
were  firft  brought  to  Paris  in  1609  fr°m  Middleburg 
in  Zealand,  where  the  invention  had  originated 
among  marfhes  and  vapours.  Galileo  foon  improved 
upon  their  conftrudtion,  and  rendered  them  capable 
of  the  moft  fublime,  as  well  as  vaft  difcoveries  (3). 
The  telefcopic  glafles,  known  in  France  before  the  j)jfcover  Oj 
death  of  Henry  the  Pourth,  were  ftill  exceedingly  teiefcopet. 
imperfect,  and  far  inferior  to  thofe  common  at  the 
Hague  or  in  Italy.  It  is  evident,  from  the  defcrip- 
tion  left  us  by  PEtoile,  that  they  could  only  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  rudeft  fpecimens  of  optical  ma- 
chines (4).  Not  a  fingle  man  of  genius  in  the 
fciences  of  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  or  natural  phiiofo- 
phy,  had  yet  arifen  in  France.  Defcartes,  who 
attained  to  fuch  celebrity  under  the  fucceeding  reign, 
had  not  pafled  the  limits  of  childhood  in  1610;  and 
Gaflendi  was  ftill  unknown.  A  fimilar  fterility  cha- 
racterifed  the  profeflions  of  pharmacy  and  furgery. 
Foez  did  not  reach  the  eminence  of  reputation  ac- 


(2)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.   p.  564,   565.  (3)  journal  d'Henry  IV. 

>1.  ii.  p.  196.     De  Thou,  vol.  xv.   p. 
vol.  ii.  p.  296.     Mezeray,  vol.  x.  p.  38! 


vol.  ii.  p.  196.     De  Thou,  vol.  xv.   p.   50.  (4.)  Journal  d'Henry  IV. t 

36. 
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c  **jA p*  quired  by   Fernel    and    Pare,    his   predeceflbrs  (5). 

v— v..^  Paris  appears  even  at  the  end  of  the  reign  under 

our   review,  to  have  been  deftitute  of  able  practi- 

Surger  tioncrs.  either  in  furgery  or  in  medicine.  If  we  may 
3f  form  an  eftimate  of  the  fkill  or  ability  fhewn  in  other 
branches  of  the  art,  by  their  fuccefs  in  cutting  for  the 
ftone,  we  fhall  not  entertain  any  very  reverential 
opinion  of  their  talents.  Almoft  all  the  pcrfons  who 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  between  1594  and  1610, 
feem  to  have  died  of  its  confequences.  Many  of 
them  were  of  the  higheft  quality  (6).  The  furgeona 
were  fo  little  verfed  in  the  fymptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint itfe  If,  that  they  frequently  miftook  them;  and 
after  the  unfortunate  patient  had  fubmitted  to  the 
knife,  it  was  difcovered  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
fnedicL-il  ignorance  and  mifapprehenfion.  Numerous 
inftances  of  this  fact  are  preferved  by  FEtoile.  The 
trade  of  an  apothecary  was  much  more  comprehen- 
live  than  in  the.prefent  age.  \Ve  find  Henry 
the  F'ourth  defiring  Sully  to  pay  his  apothecary,  not 
only  for  medicinal  drugs,  but  for  fugar,  fpices,  and 
torches,  furnifhed  for  the  royal  hpufehold  (7).  It 
was  not  till  the  age  of  Louis  the  F9urteenth,  that 
the  French  juftly  attained  the  pre-eminence  of  medi- 
cal fcience  and  fkill  above  any  other  of  the  European 
nations. 

Jurifprudence,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fignification 
of  the  term,  as  including  a  knowledge  of  the  civil, 
canon,  and  common  law  of  France,  had  made  a  far 
more  rapid  progrefs.  Cujas,  who  furvived  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  houfe  of  Valois  only  a  fhort  time,  and 
"whofe  end  waxs  accelerated  by  his  emotions  atwitnefling 
the  fubverfion  of  juftice  and  the  deft  ruction  of  the 
laws,  left  behind  him  a  name  fcarcely  inferior  to  thofe 

(5)  De  Thou  vol.  xiii.  p.  35,   36.  (6)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i. 

tome  ii.  p.  54,  55,  and  p.  213  5  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  »io  j  and  tome  ii.  p.  169. 
(7)  Sully,  \o\t  i*  tome  ii.  p.  303. 
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of  Ulpian  or  of  Trebonian  among  the  Romans. c  H 
'Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  defervedly 
held  by  his  contemporaries,  that,  when  citing  his  au- 
thority or  decifions  at  the  bar,  it  was  cuftomary  to  call 
him  <c  the  lawyer,"  as  alone  worthy  of  the  name  (8). 
His  pupil  Pithou  equalled  him  in  legal  ability,  and 
far  excelled  him  in  every  fpecies  of  claflicai  erudition, 
as  well  as  acquaintance  with  polite  letters  (9).  We 
Ihouldnot  fuipect  fo  diliblute  a  monarch  as  Henry 
the  Third,  of  imitating  Juftinian  in  the  moft  elevated 
and  laudable  act  of  that  emperor's  administration. 
Yet  BriiTon,  firffc  prefident  of  the  parliament  ofBriffon, 
Paris,  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  "  coun- 
cil of  fixteen"  in  1591,  had  by  Henry's  order,  col-  «.  ** 
lected  in  a  (ingle  volume,  all  the  edicts  and  inftituti- 
ons  of  the  kings  of  France.  He  named  it  <e  Le 
Code  Henry,"  from  the  prince  at  whofe  command 
it  was  compiled  ( 10).  Henry  the  Fourth  does  not 
appear  to  have  extended  equal  attention  to  fo  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  legiflation  and  Icience. 

That  the  oratory  of  the  bar  had  not  emancipated  Legal  or«* 
itfelf,  at  the  beginning  of  the   feventeenth  century/0^' 
from  the  falfe  ornaments  of  a  vicious  and  pedantic 
tafte,  is   manifeft  by  the    fpecimens  left  us  of  that 
fpecies  of  eloquence.     Henry   the  Fourth,  defirous 
to  fhew  his  gueft,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  every  object 
moft  deferving  of  attention  in  the  capital,  conducted 
him  in  January  1600,  to  the  great  haft  of  the  cour,t  of 
juftice.     Harlay,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Tr;ai  befort 
Paris,  feleded   from  among   the   caufes   de pending  theParlja- 

v    f  -11  i  A.'         •      •  r  ir  mentof  Pa- 

before  the  tribunal,  one  not  only  intereltmg  in  itlelt,rjs. 
but  calculated  to  difplay,  in  all  its  extent,  the  legal 
ingenuity   and   ability   of  the   greateft    advocates  of 
France.     The  king  and  duke,  concealed   behind  a 
curtain,  were  prefent  at  the  trial.     A  wealthy  Galcon, 

(8)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  aag— »ji,  (9)  Idem,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37,  jS. 

(10)  Chron.  Nov.  v«l.  ii.  p.  523, 
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*  °^  ^c  name  °^  Pr°ft>  wno  nad  arrived  in  the  me- 
tropolis  during  the  preceding  year,  fuddenly  difap- 
peared.     The  wife  of  the  perfon  in  whofe  houfe  he 
had   lodged,    named   Bellanger,    by    trade   a   baker, 
gave  notice  of  the  event  to  the  commifiaries  of  the 
police  ;  but  fhe  prcvioufly  entered  the  apartment  of 
Proft,  and  took  from  thence  a   part  of  his  money 
1  and  clothes.     The  mother  of  the  deceafed  repairing 
to  Paris,  and  having  difcovered  the  theft,  immediate- 
ly inftituted  an  enquiry  into  the  proceeding,  and  ac- 
cufed  Bellanger  of  being  the  murderer.     According 
to  the  forms    of  criminal  juftice   in   that   age,   the 
baker  underwent  the  torture;  from  which,  however, 
his  wife  and  maid-fervant  were  exempted.     As  they 
perfifted  to  deny  any  participation  in  the  crime,  and 
no  indications  of  their  guilt  appearing,  they  were  all 
liberated.     Soon  afterwards,  two  criminals,  convict- 
ed of  various  offences,  confefled  that  they  had  mur- 
dered Proft,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  they 
had  thrown  his  body.     Bellanger,  on  this  difcovery, 
commenced  a  profecution  againft  the  mother  of  the 
deceafed,  demanding  very  ample  pecuniary  damages 
for  the  imprifonment,  and  other  injuries  which  he  had 
unjuf^ly  fuffered  (  1  1  ). 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  celebrated  caufe,  upon 
which  the  firft  pleaders  of  the  bar  were  retained. 
Robert  opened  it  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  Arnauld  was 
employed  by  the  defendant;  and  Louis  Servin, 
attorney-general,  fummed  up  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments on  both  fides.  The  three  fpeeches  pronounc- 
ed on  the  occcafion,  are  literally  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
Matthieu  ;  and  they  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  on  the  legal  eloquence  of  the  time.  In  all 
of  them  we  difcern  acute  penetration  and  found  rea- 

(n)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  439,  440.  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  Hv.  p.  454*  455» 
Chron.  Septen.  p.  no,  in.  Mezcray,  vol.  x.  p.  lyz,  Journ.  d'Henry  IV., 
tefc  i,  tome  u.  p.  1*5—2*7,  . 
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Zoning;  but  they  are  deformed  by  farfetched  and  c  *JnA  P; 
unnatural  conceits,  loaded  with  a  redundancy  of  i,-T-n_f 
learning,  and  rendered  tedious  by  perpetual  endea- 
vours to  difcover  precedents,  or  fimilar  cafes,  among 
the  fables  of  antiquity.  Robert  begins  his  harangue  Speech  of 
by  obferving,  that  the  wound  inflicted  on  Telepiius,  Robert* 
the  fon  of  Hercules,  by  the  fpear  of  Achilles,  could 
only  be  healed  by  the  touch  of  the  fame  weapon. 
Befides  the  general  application  of  the  remark  to  the 
court  collectively,  the  particular  (ting  of  it  confided 
in  its  perfonal  allufion  to  the  firft  prefident,  Harlay, 
whofe  Chriftian  name  was  Achilies  ( 12).  He  foon 
afterwards  compares  the  falfe  and  calumnious  accu^- 
fations  made  by  the  mother  of  Proft,  which  had 
mifled  the  judges,  to,  the  torch  of  Naupiius, .  the 
father  of  Palamedes,  which  occafioned  the  fhipwreck 
of  the  Grecian  fhips  on  the  rocks  of  the  Chsera- 
des(ij).  After  a  digreffion  of  confiderable  length 
and  equal  erudition,  upon  the  effects  of  calumny, 
he  mentions  the  circumftance  of  Ceres  having  con- 
demned herfelf  to  make  for  Pelops  an  ivory  arm, 
in  the  place  of  that  which  fhe  had  inadvertently  eaten 
at  the  banquet  of  Tantalus.  He  derives  from  thence 
an  argument  in  behalf  of  his  client,  whom  the  court 
had  imprifoned  and  tortured,  though  innocent  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  and  demands  compenfation 
for  the  feverity  with  which  he  had  treated  (14).  It 
muft  be  confefTedj  that  fuch  reafons  do  not  pro- 
duce conviction. 

The   fpeech   of  Arnauld,    in  justification  of  the  That  of  A* 
mother  of  Proft,  is  a  much  more  firnple  unfophifti-  nauld» 
cated,  and  affecting  appeal  to  the  underftanding,  as 
well  as  the  paflions ;  though  it  is  not  by  any  means 
free  from  a  mixture  of  affectation  and  bad  tafte  (15). 


Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  H.  p.  455,  456.  (13)  Idem,  p.  458, 

6-^476. 


459-  (14)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liy.  ii.  p.  462,  463 j        '    (15$  Idem,  p 


There 
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CHAP.  There   are    pafiages    in   it   of  extreme   beauty,  and 
*_    '^j  which  in  every  age  muft  excite  admiration.     That  of 
and  of  Ser-  Servin,  while  it  difplays  the  force  and  energy  of  a 
vin.  capacious   mind,  capable   of  combining,  comparing, 

and  forming  its  final  inductions  with  confummate 
ability  ;  is  yet  difgufting  from  the  perpetual  citations 
with  which  it  is  opprdled  ( 16).  The  fame  fpirit 
pervaded  his  harangue  on  the  day  fubieqlient  to  the 
aflaflination  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  1610,  when 
Mary  of  Medecis  appeared  in,  the  parliament  to  claim 
{he  regency,  with  her  fon,  the  young  king.  At 
a  moment  when  France  was  plunged  in  juft  affliction, 
and  when  tears  or  fobs  interrupted  every  voice, 
Servin  exhorts  Louis  the  Thirteenth  "  to  conduct 
<c  hirnfelf  towards  his  mother,  as  Alexander  Severus 
Cf  had  done  ,to  Mammcea ;  and  to  act  only  by  her 
"  counfels  who  was  feated  by  him,  as  Bathilieba  by 
Eloquence  "  Solomon  (  ij )."  Of  the  general  eloquence  of  the 
tlo^&  pe~  Peri°d>  many  fpecimens  are  preferved  in  de  Thou, 
and  other  contemporary  writers.  They  bear  the 
fame  characteristic  impreffion,  though  varied  in  the 
different  fpeakcrs.  We  are  covered  with  aftonifti- 
ment  at  the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter,  the  nu- 
rnerous  precedents  drawn  from  fcripture  and  ecclefi- 
Speeches  of  aftical  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  fcnolaftic  or 
the  areh-  theological  learning,  contained  in  the  fpeeches  of  the 
archbiJhops  of  Lyons  and  Bourges,  during  the  con- 
ferences  at  Surenne,  between  the  delegates  of  the 
king  and  the  League,  in  1593.  It  is  riot  poflible  to 
difplay  a  greater  exuberance  of  knowledge,  nor  lefs 
judgment  and  feleclion  in  applying  it  to  the  points  in 
difpute  (18). 

we   were  comPe^e<^   to   name  two  models   of 
•fcoq'ue-   oratory,  the  moft  exempt  from  the  defects  enumerated, 

ley* 

(16)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  477 — 498.  (17)  De  Thou,  vol.  xr. 

*oo.  (18)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi,  p.  7212— •  745. 

WQ 
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we  fhould  felect  the  harangue  pronounced  by  Henry  c 
the  Fourth  himfelf  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
I599>  uPon  tn?*r  re^u^  to  regifter  the  edict  of 
Nantes  j  and  the  fpeech  of  Coqueley,  a  counfellor 
in  the  fame  auguft  afTembly,  immediately  afterwards. 
They  are  neither  embeililhed  with  unnatural  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  nor  obfcure  by  unneceflary  quotations 
and  appeals  to  fable  and  mythology.  Their  charac- 
ter is  brevity,  energy,  and  Simplicity.  The  language 
of  the  king  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  animated,  and 
mixes  familiarity  with  dignity  ( 19).  It  is  fingular  to 
remark,  how  widely  they  differ  from  the  general 
ftyle  of  oratory  by  which  the  time  was  dillinguifhed. 
Many  writers  in  the  various  branches  of  hiftorical 
compofition  arofe  between  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  the  acceffion  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 
Brantome  is,  in  fad,  only  a  diffblute  courtier,  who  Brantorae. 
neither  emulates  the  praife  of  genius  nor  of  virtue. 
His  "  Memoirs/*  if  they  can  with  propriety  be  fo 
denominated,  are~  either  loofe  biographical  (ketches, 
or  collections  of  the  amours  and  gallantries  of  the 
court  of  France.  Yet,  with  every  defect  of  ftyle, 
order,  and  language,  they  will  ever  continue  to  be 
read.  The  number  of  amufing  anecdotes  of  the 
moil  diftinguiflicd  perfonages  of  his  time,  contained 
in  them  ;  the  picture  of  manners  which  they  convey ; 
and  even  the  incoherent  nature  of  the  work,  which 
wanders  in  perpetual  digrefTions ;  have  an  inconceiva- 
ble charm,  and  do  not  fuffer  the  reader  to  be  fatigued 
or  difgufted.  It  is  imponible  to  apologize  for  the 
wanton  and  perpetual  breaches  of  decency  which 
occur.  We  are  amufed  at  the  panegyrics  which  he 
lavifhes  on  perfonages,  who  are  only  known  to  pofte- 
rity  by  their  vices.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  Meflalina  of  the  fixteenth  century,  is  his 

* 

(19)  De  Tho«>  vol.  xiii,  p,  375— .384,    Matthieu,-vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  210 — 214. 

heroine. 
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c  H  A  P.  heroine.  To  her  he  dedicates  his  cc  Lives  of  the 
^^J^  foreign  Commanders  of  his  own  Time;"  as  he 
does  the  "  Vies  des  Dames  Galantes"  to  her  brother 
Francis,  duke  of  Alenfon  (20).  Though  Brantome 
may  be  faid  to  have  flourifhed  under  the  three  laft 
kings  of  Valois,  to  whofe  memory  he  is  not  a  little 
partial,  yet  he  wrote  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
died  net  many  years  after  the  affafllnation  of  that 
prince,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  Memoirs  which  bear  the  name  of  Chiverny,. 
and    which   carry   in   them    the  indelible    marks   of 
authenticity,  are  feeble  productions,  unworthy   of  3 
man,    who,    two    reigns,    had    been    chancellor   of 
France ;  and  who,  during  near  forty  years,  had  been 
convcrfant  in  all  the  mylteries  of  ftate.     L'Etoile  is 
an  humble  journalift  ;  fimple,  and  only  valuable  from 
the  number  of  periftiable  facts,  or  daily  occurrences, 
which  his  indudry  has  preferved.     The  manners  of 
the  age  are,  neverthelefs,  to  be  traced  in  him,  more 
than   in    the    productions  ^of  Davila    or   de    Thou. 
The     two    works    of   Cayet,    his    "    Chronologic 
cc  Novennaire,"  and  "  Septennaire/'  which  include 
a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  1589  to  1604, 

Matthieu.  are  laborious  and  accurate  compilations.  Matthi^y 
is  learned,  and  entitled  to  belief,  on  account  of  the 
accefs  which  his  fituation,  as  hiftoriographer  of 
France,  gave  him  to  information  ;  t>u.t  neither  h? 
nor  Cayct  deferve  to  rank  as  enlightened  hiftorians. 

tuiiy.  The  works  of  Sully  offer  a.  vaft  mafs  of  undigefted 
materiaL,  letters,  papers,  and  documents,  heaped 
together  with  little  order  or  felection.  They  prefent, 
notwithstanding,  colleclively,  an  animated  portrait 
of  Henry  the  bourth,  whom  they  depicture  as  equal- 
ly amiable  and  dignified,  though  they  neither  conceal 
his  defects,  nor  palliate  his  errors.  It  is  in  this  chaos 

(*o)  Brant.  Cap.  Etrang,  tome  i.  Dedic.  and  Dames  Gal.  tome  i.  Dedic., 

of 
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of  matter,  that  we  muft   difcover   the   (late  of  the c  Hn£  p- 
French  finances  at  his  acceflion,  and  their  progref-  i^-.y~- j 
five  amelioration  to  the  period  of  his  death.      Sully 
derives  no  literary  claim  to  refpect  from  his  Memoirs, 
where  he  never  comes  forward  in  the  firft  perfon, 
and   in    the    competition   of  which,  as    a   work,  he 
appears  not  to  .have  had  any  fhare.     They  are,  in 
fact,    only    recollections    prelcrved    by   four    of    his 
official    fecretaries,    who   addrefs    their    matter,    and 
remind  him  of  the  facts  which  they  record.     It  may 
even  excite  fome  furp<  ize,  that  during  his  long  retreat 
of  more  than  thirty  years  from  public  bufmels,  fub-* 
fequent  to  the  affafimation  of  Henry,  he  fhould  not 
have  had  the  ambicion  to  compofe  an  original  work ;          v 
and  after   attaining   the    praife    of  a  great  minifter, 
have  emulated  the  fame  of  an  illuftrious  hiftorian. 

Davila  is  a  writer  of  a  very  different  defcription. 
Though  an  Italian,  in  which  language  he  compofed 
his  "  Hiftory   of    the    Civil    AVarsj"    yet,    as    he 
paffed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  the  fervice  of 
France,  the    events    of  which  kingdom  he  records, 
he  may  juftly  be   regarded  in  the  light  of  a  native. 
Bolingbroke,  who   was  fo    well    able  to    appreciate 
literary  merit,    has    not  hefitated    to   place   him   in 
competition   with   Livy(2i).     Even  if  fo   high   an 
encomium  fhould  appear  to  be  exaggerated,  he  will 
always  occupy  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  places 
among  modern  hiftorians.     He  is  neither  diffufe,  nor 
prolix,  nor  digreffive,  nor   affected.     His  narration 
inftructs  not  lefs  than  it  pleafes,  by  the  penetration 
which  it  difcovers,  the  hidden  fprings  of  action  which 
it  developes,  and  the  inti  r  ate  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart  and  the  principles  of  its  conduct,  which 
it  difplays.     He    rarely    wanders   from  the   precife; 
limits  of  his  work,  which  contains  little  information 

(**)  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Hiftory,  letter  r. 

upon 
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°  *mA  P<  1]Pon  tne  events  which  took  place  in  the  furrounding 
v^^l^  dates  of  Europe,  during  the  period  of  thirty-eight 
years,  from  1560  to  1598,  which  he  embraces. 

De  Thou.  But  the  palm  of  hiftoric  merit  and  celebrity  under 
Henry  the  Fourth,  belongs  to  de  Thou.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  fay,  that  fince  the  great 
models  of  antiquity,  no  perfon  fo  illuftrious  in  that 
branch  of  compofition  has  arifen  among  European 
nations.  Machiavel  and  Comines,  who  preceded 
him,  have  not  equalled  and  Guicciardini  has  not  ex- 
ceeded his  reputation.  France,  fo  fertile  under  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  in  almoft  every  other  fpecies  of  geni- 
us, gave  birth  to  no  hiftoric  writer  who  can  be  placed 
in  competition  with  him.  Giannone  ib  every  way  his 
inferior.  Pofterky  will  better  decide,  whether  the 
names  of  Hume,  Robertfon,  or  Gibbon,  are  worthy 
to  emulate  an  equality  with  de  Thou.  Voltaire, 
though  pre-eminent  in  talerlts,  and  formed  to  delight 
in  whatever  walk  of  letters  he  preferred,  .is  rather  a 
beautiful  and  fcduftive,  than  a  laborious,  accurate, 
or  profound  hiftorian.  The  merits  of  de  Thou  were 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries,  and  avow- 

Sentiments '  ecj  cycn  ^y  tnofe  W]1O  mod  condemned  or  reprobated 

of  du  Per-   ,  ...      i  •    •  i- 1  v       i        \ 

ron  his  political  opinion^.  1  he  cardinals  Aquaviva, 

"  Vifconti, 'Sforza,  and  others  of  the  facred  college, 
"  whole  minds  are  elevated  above  the  ordinary 
<c  capacity  of  men,"  fays  the  cardinal  du  Perron, 
writing  from  Rome  in  1606  to  the  hiftorian  himfelf) 
(<  are  never  weary  of  praifing  and  celebrating  your 
<c  works,  which  they  place  in  the  firft  rank  after 
<f  Salluft,  Tacitub,  and  the.  other  antient  luminaries 
"  of  the  Roman  hiftory  (22).  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  feventeerith  cen- 
tury, Italy  pretended  to  the  undifputtd  fupremacy  in 

on  his  hif.  deciding  upon  the  nature  of  literary  productions,  and 
(lamping  their  fame.  "  If  Alexander,"  adds  du 

fa]  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  Pieces  fupplem.  p.  *6o. 

Perron 
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Perron  at  the  clofe  of  his  letter,  "  prized  his  labours  c  HA  P, 

<c  in  the  hope  of  being  commended  by  the  Athenians, 

<c  fo  much  greater  fatisfaction  ought  you  to  feei  at 

"  being  praifed  by  the  v/its  of  Italy,  who  generally, 

"  on  the  article  of  judgment,  carry  away  the  palm 

«  from  all  others  (23)." 

Nctwithftanding  thefe  public  and  defer  ved  eulogi-  Perfection 
-urns,  luch  were  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  foofdeTho8» 
dangerous  was  it  to  manifeft  any  tendency  towards 
toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  that  the  hiftory  of 
de  Thou  could  not  efcape  being  publickly  condemned 
at  Rome.  The  firft  eighteen  books,  which  appeared 
in  1603,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  all  the  zealots 
of  Europe.  Even  the  powerful  interpofition  of  fome 
members  of  the.  college  of -cardinals,  who  admired 
and  honoured  the  author,  was  vainly  exerted  to  pre- 
vent its  being  placed  in  the  lift  of  works  prohibited 
by  the  fc  Index  expurgatorius  (24).".  Carracioli,andc™de»- 
who  was  charged  to  draw  up  the  fentence,  declared 
that  "  it  was  not  poflible  to  doubt  of  hia  being  a 
"  Calvinift;  and  as  fuch,  that  he  ought  to  be  ranked 
ff  among  the  heretics  of  the  firft  clafs  (25)."  The 
cenfure  was  publifhed  in  November  1609(26), 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  generous  and  unreftrained 
impartiality  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  Hugo  not 
chiefs,  or  that  the  language  of  deteftation  in  which 
he  mentions  the  acts  of  perfidy,  intolerance  and  cruel- 
ty, exercifed  againft  them  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
the  heads  of  the  League,  fhould  excite  clamours  in 
the  Papal  court.  If  he  had  flourifhed  a  few  years 
earlier,  or  if  Paul  the  Fifth  had  been  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  many  of  his  predeceilors,  de  Thou 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  committed  to  the 
flames,  as  Palearius  and  Carnefecchi  had  ocen,  under 

(23)  Idem,  ibid.    '  (24)  Journal  cPHen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  71,  8. 

De  Thuu,  voi.  xv.     Pieces  fuppl.  p.  146—155,  and  p.  15-9.  '  (25)  De 

Thou,  vol.  x*.  Pieces  fuppl.  p;  141,  (26)  Journal  d'Henry  IV-,  vol. 

ii.  tome  i,  p,  ao7,  ao8. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  pontificate  of  Pius  the  Fifth.     His  eminent  vir- 
1JL      tues,  and   the   luftre  of  his  genius,  could  not  have 

'  protected  him  from  the  refearches  of  the  inquifition. 
Subiimit  of  ^  c^c  mjUcfty  and  Dignity  of  hiftoric  compofition 
to"  hSbory!  are  blended  in  his  works  with  the  moll  unaffected 
fimplicity.  His  comprehenfive  talents  embrace  Eu- 
rope in  their  grafp,  and  combine  the  events  of  its 
moft  remote  fbate*  or  kingdoms  with  the  annals  of  the 
French  monarchy.  He  is  the  biographer,  as  well  as 
the  hiftonan,  of  every  perfon  eminent  for  parts  or 
merit,  between  the  accefiion  of  Henry  the  Second 
and  the  year  1607.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  either 
his  health,  or  his  various  avocations,  did  not  permit 
him  to  continue  his  labours  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  it  rriay  likewife 
te  fubject  of  concern,  that  he  preferred  the  Latin  lan- 
guage to  his  own,  as  it  has  involved  him  in  fome  obfcu- 
rity  on  the  article  of  proper  names,  places,  and  nations. 
It  was  impoflible  that  a  man  who  circumfcribed  fo 
vaft  a  compafs,  and  who  wrote  upon  contemporary 
or  recent  events,  Ihould  not  fometimes  compofe 
fciemifhesoffrom  erroneous  documents,  or  partial  materials.  If 
*•  we  were  inclined  to  criticize,  or  to  point  out  the 

blemifhes  of  fo  fublime  a  production,  we  might 
poflibly  think  that  it  is  too  diffufe,  and  that,  if  com- 
prefled,  it  would  have  been  more  valuable.  But  the 
partialities  of  de  Thou,  fuppofmg  that  fuch  are 
admitted  to  exift,  are  only  the  laudable  predilections 
and  attachments  of  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  citizen, 
towards  the  fucceflion  of  the  fceptre  in  the  hoiife  of 
Bourbon,  for  the  majefty  of  the  throne,  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  general  felicity  of 
the  people. 

Few  writers  in  the  walk  of  polite  letters,  whofe 
reputation  has  furvived  the  lapfe  of  near  two  centu- 
ries, or  palTed  the  limits  of  France,  appeared  under 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Ifaace  Cafaubon  was  a  native  of 
Geneva,  though  he  remained  feveral  years  in  the 

court, 
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court,  and  under  the  immediate  protectioa  of 
prince  (27).     Jofeph    Scaliger,  by   birth   a  French-  ^^^j 
man,  yet   retired    to   Leyden,    where    he   received,  Scaliger, 
from   the   liberality   of  the   Dutch,  the  recompence 
denied  to  his  talents  by  his  own   countrymen  (28), 
Both,    though   inconteftably    men    of  extraordinary 
endowments,  and  who  have  enriched  the  world  by 
their   labours,  were  rather  critics,  and  eminent  for 
profound   erudition,  than   diftinguifhed   by  that  ele- 
gance  of  talents  which  conftitutes  the  aptitude  for 
polite  letters.     Pafquier  is  at  once  a  learned/  animat- 
ed, and  entertaining  writer,  in  almoft  every  branch  of 
compofition.     One  of  the  mod  amufing  productions 
of  the  period,  and  which  blends  infinite  humour  with 
the  keeneft  fhafts  of  ridicule,  is  the  "  Satyre  Menip*«  Satyre 
pee."     It  appeared  in  1594*  and  had  no  inconfidera-  u  Me™P- 
ble  effect  in  decrying,  as  well  as  in   expofing  to  a"  pee< 
degree  of  general  derifion,  the  party  and  principles 
of  the   League  (,29).     We   fhould   be   at   a  lofs  to 
compare  it  with  any  flmilar  production  fa  the  En- 
glilh   language.     Neither   the  "  Rehearfal"   of  the 
laft   centurv,  nor  "  Hudibras,"  nor  the  cc  Tale  of 
a   Tub,"  nor  the  "  Rolliad,"  though    all    of  them 
models  of  irony,  wit,  and  fatyre,  have  any  analogy 
or  refemblance  to  the  Satyre  Menippee."     A    canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  named   Le  Roy,  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have  commenced  it  j  but  havino* 
left  it  imperfect,  others  profecuted  and  completed  the 
work  (30).     The  convocation  of  the  states  General 
at  Paris  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  at  which,  is,  in  a 
fpecial   manner,  levelled   the   force    of  his   ridicule, 
received  an  injury  in  the  public  eftimation  from  it, 
which  rebounded  on  the  faction  itfelf,  and  on  all  the 

(27)  Biog.  D5&.  vol.  iii.  p.   179—183.  (28)   De  Thnu,  vol.   xv. 

p.  52,   53.      Biog.   DiA.    vol.   xi.  p.   309—3.2.  (29)   Chiverny,  vol. 

i.  p.    286,  287.     D;-   Thou,  vol.   xi.  p.   702.     D'Aub.    Hift.    Gen.   vol.  iii. 
£87.  (30)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  702.     Satyre  Men.  vol.  i.  Avis.  p.  16^ 

17.     Efprit  de  la  Ligue,  Vol.  i.  Ouvrages  cites,  p.  36,  37. 

partizans 
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c  H  A  p.  partizans  of  Spain.  In  this  line  of  compofitiofy 
v^^^L^  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  cf  ConfefTion  de  Sancy/' 
«<  Confeffi-  written  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Au- 
«onde^  bigne  ;  and  in  which,  with  great*  erudition  and  un- 
common energy,  as  well  as  ability,  we  trace  all  the 
envenomed  and  malevolent  afperity  charucteriftic  of 
the  authon  It  feems  to  have  been  publifhed  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century  (3  i  ). 
The  local  and  perfonal  nature  of  thefe  fatyres,  as 
well  as  the  affecled  obfcuiity  of  many  paffages  in 
both,  have  contributed  to  diminish  their,  reputation, 
and  to  confign  them  to  a  premature  oblivion.  It 
would  be  unjuft  not  to  include  among  the  men  of 
genius,  who  illuminated  and  diftinguifhed  the  period 
by  their  writings,  the  two  cardinal^  cTOfTat  and  du 
Perron.  The  names  of  Bodin  and  of  Vignier,  who 
excited  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  are 
now  totally  forgotten  (32). 

hy*  Geography  appears  not  to  have  advanced  beyond 
its  firft  rudiments,  at  'the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth century.  The  vet  had,  indeed,  publifhed  a 
map  of  France  before  1593*  but  it  ,  was  a  very  de- 
fective, work  (33).  La  Guillotiere,  who  died  in 
1594,  was  a  maw  of  fuperior  talents  and  greater 
accuracy  (34).  Charts  were  ufually  drawn  with  the 
pen,  not  engraven,  and  were  rather  preferved  in  the 
mufeums  of  men  of  tafte  and  letters,  than  intended 
for  fa'e  (35).  In  1608  we  find  Sully,  by  order  of 
the  king,  lending  engineers  to  make  exact  charts  and 
furveys  of  the  frontiers  of  France  :  from  the  fpeci- 
men  left  us  of  its  execution,  it  was  performed  with 
care  and  ability.  The  object  intended  by  Henry  and 
his  minifter  was  neverthelefs  political,  not  Ihera- 


(31)  Confefi".  de  Sancy,  Preface,   33  —  39.  (^.}  De  Thou,   vol.  xiii. 

P'  33  —  35-  (33).S.tt\re  Men.  vol.  i.  p.  129.  note.  (34)  Journal 

d'Heniy  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  58,  59.  (35)  Idem,  ibid.  (36)  Sully, 

yol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  222,  223. 
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If  France  was  lefs  exuberant  of  poets  under  Henry  c  HA  p* 
the  Fourth,  than  during  the  reigns  of  the  laft  prin-  ^_rvl^_f 
ces  of  Valois,  the  paucity  of  numbers  was  in  fome  Maiherbo 
meafure   compenfated   by   the    appearance  of  Mal- 
herbe.     With   him  the   French  language   began   to 
afTume  correctnefs,  purity,  and  grace.     He  is,  in  all 
other  refpects,  inferior  to  Ronfard.     His  productions 
are  in  general  fhort,  feeble,  courtly,  and  compofed 
on  fugitive  or  temporary  occafions.     Malherbe  rare- 
ly attempts  the  fublime>  and  -is  rather  exempt  from 
faults,  than   abounding  in    beauties.     He   feems   to 
have  been  overrated  by  Balzac  and  by  Boileau,  who,  V5 

charmed  with  the  chaftity  and  clearnefs  of  his  verfes, 
demanded  no  other  qualities  of  a  poet  (37).  Voltaire 
has  reduced  him  to  his  proper  place  and  juit  dimenfi- 
ons :  he  is  neverthelefs  read  and  tafted,  after  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  though  he  will  not  fuftain  a  compa- 
rifon  with  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Foiir- 
teenth.  Regnier  acquired  a  confiderable  reputation 
by  his  fatyres,  during  the  laft  ten  years  of  the  reign 
under  our  review.  He  is  ufually  obfcure,  and  alrnoft 
always  libertine.  Even  his  beft  productions  are  fer- 
vile  imitations  of  Horace,  Ovidj  or  Juvenal  -,  yet  as 
the  fpecies  of  poetic  compofition  was  new,  and  as 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  animation,  energy,  or 
warmth,  in  his  fatyres  and  elegies,  he  ftill  preferves  a 
place  among  the  poets  of  the  time.  The  celebrated 
mademoifelle  Scuderi,  in  her  romance  of  <f  Clelia/' 
has  mentioned  him  with  applaufe ;  arid  Boileau, 
while  he  admits  his  indecency,  yet  fpeaks  of  him  in 
.  terms  of  refpeft  (38).  ParTerat,  Chretien,  Rapin, 
and  du  Bartas,  however  read  and  admired  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  are  nearly 
unknown  to  the  prefcnt  age  (39). 

(37)    Balzac,    Lett,    latine    a   Selhon.     Boilfau,    Art    pofetique,    chant,    i. 

(38)  Clelie,  tome   viii.   liv.    ii.   p.    587.     Boileau,    Art   poetique,    chant,    x. 

(39)  ^e  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  431,  432  j  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  36,   37  j  and  vol.  xiv  p. 
59,  60;   and   vol    xv.   p.    3-.     Kegnier.  vol.   if  Satyre  ix*  p»    134.     Journ. 
tfHen.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome,  i.  p.  298. 

VOL.  III.  2  E  Notwithftanding 
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CHAP.  Notwithftanding  the  fuccefsful  efforts  made  by 
Malherbe  to  purify  and  to  refine  the  French  lan- 
guage>  Latin  continued  to  be  the  favourite  vehicle 

given  to  the  for  the  lighter  effufions  of  wit,  tafte,  and  fatyre, 
even  in  'the  court.  Many  of  thefe  productions  have 
all  the  neatnefs  of  Martial,  and  may  rank  with  the 
beft  epigrams  of  that  poet.  The  one,  written  by 
Rapin  on  the  death  of  the  chevalier  of  Aumale,  who 
was  killed  in  the  attack  of  St.  Denis,  where  repofe 
the  kings  of  France,  is  peculiarly  happy. 

"  Ut  Phrygio,  cecidit  Priaimeia  littore,    virgo, 

cc  Ad  Bufti  hoftilis  marmora,  jufla  mori : 
<c  Ut  generi  ad  ftatuam,  non  uno  Julius  idhi; 

cc  Et  vidior,  victi  corruit  ante  pedes : 
*  Sic  hoftis  regum,  regum  ad  monumenta  fuorum 

"  Procumbens,  merita  caede,  cruentat  humum. 
"  Nunc  gaudete  pii ;  nam  cum  hsec  regalibus  umbris 

cc  Viftima  dat  poenas,  et  probat  efie  deos  (40)." 

The  lines,  compofed  on  the  pardon  of  Henrietta 
marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  in  1605,  after  the  confpi- 
racy  of  the  family  of  Entragues,  againft  Henry  the 
Fourth,  are  equally  beautiful.  We  fhall  admit  their 
claim  to  praife,  though  we  (hould  detect  the  plagia« 
rifms  committed  by  the  author  on  Catullus,  or  on 
Virgil. 

cc  Mors  &  amor>  dubio  Henricae  de  funere  certant, 
cc  Et  voti  caufas  reddit  uterque  fui. 

*c  Jadlat  amor  formam,  et  molles  commendat  ocellos : 
cc  Mors,  fcelus,  et  miferae  crimina  nota  refert. 

<c  Sub  Jove  res  adta  eft,  caecum  qui  pe&ore  toto 
cc  Vulnusalit;  vido  judice,  vicit  amor  (41)." 

(40)  Satyre  Men.  vol.  i.  p,  109.  (41)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i. 

tome  i.  p*  71 » 

The 
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The  drama  was  ftill  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  c  H  A  pv 
ftate,  during  the  period  which  we  are  reviewing,  i^^j 
Comedy  had  neither  elegance  nor  refinement;  and 
the  pieces,  reprefented  even  before  the  court,  feem 
to  have  been  only  a  fort  of  farces,  calculated  to  ex*- 
cite  mirth,  by  a  coarfe  delineation  of  manners,  at 
the  expence  of  decorum,  and  of  refpect  for  the  civil 
power  (42).  Tragedy  had  not  yet  awoke,  and  Cor- 
neille  was  hardly  born  in  1610.  Gamier,  who  died 
in  1590,  had  fucceeded  to  the  fame  of  Jodelle: 
but  his  productions  are  now  forgotten,  or  of  little 
eftimation(43). 

No  fchool  for  painting,  architecture,  or  fculpture, 
had  been  yet  formed.  The  age  feems  not  to  have 
produced  any  artifts  of  celebrity,  in  either  of  thofe 
branches.  Vouet  muft  be,  in  ftriclnefs,  confidered 
as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth ; 
though  many  of  his  earlier  productions  are  anterior  to 
that  prince's  acceffion.  He  was  the  father  of  painting 
among  the  French,  but  far  inferior  in  flrength  of 
genius  and  vigour  of  execution,  to  his  contemporary 
Pouffin.  Medals,  commemorative  of  the  principal  Mcdaii. 
events  of  Henry's  reign,  or  containing  allufions  to  his 
political  fituation,  were  annually  (truck,  and  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  Sully.  Many  of  them  difplay  con-  Thei 
fiderable  elegance  of  clafikal  tafte,  and  might  have 
been  offered  to  Auguftus,  or  to  Trajan.  In  1588, 
Charles  Emmanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  having  availed 
himfelf  of  the  troubles  of  the  French  monarchy,  to 
feize  on  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo ;  and  defirous  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  an  act  which  aug- 
mented fo  greatly  his  power  and  dominions,  caufed  a 
medal  to  be  ftruck  of  a  very  infolent  nature  :  It  re- 
prefented a  Centaur,  trampling  under  his  feet  a  royal 
crown,  with  the  fingle  word  "  opportune"  annexed. 

(44)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  140—14*.     Sat.  Men.  vol.  ii. 
p.  386.  (43)  De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  13*. 

To 
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c  H^A  P.  To  have  ventured  on  thus  infulting  the  fovereignV 
«fc--vl^  whom  he  had  previoufly  injured  and  defpoiled,  Charles 
Emariuel  fliould  have  been  better  afiured  of  retaining 
his  ufurpation.  After  the  fliort  and  fuccekful  carrn 
paign  againft  Savoy  in  1600,  terminated  by  the  cefTion 
of  Brefle  and  Bngey  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  Sully 
chofe  for  his  matter's  device,  at  the  commencement! 
of  the  following  year,  a  Hercules  vanquifhing  a  Cen- 
taur, and  replacing  a  crown ;  under  it  was  infcribed 
"  opportunius(44}."  Several  others  of  the  mottos 
Or  emblems  engraven  by  his  directions,  as  well  as  the 
allufions  felected,  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  and 
difplay  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  mod  in- 
terefting  and  pidturefque  paflages  of  the  hiftory  of 
Greece  and  Rome  (45). 

Erudition,  The  age  was  ftrongly  characterized  by  its  erudition 
and  love  of  antient  learning.  Even  foldiers  and 
flatefmen  emulated  the  praife  of  fcholars.  The 
younger  Biron,  who  had  patted  his  whole  life  in 
camps,  was,  as  we  learn  from  d'Aubigne,  intimately 
acquainted  with  Greek ;  though  he  ftudioufly  con- 
cealed it,  or  felt  an  awkward  fhame  at  its  difco- 
very  (46).  Ecclefiaftics  not  only  read  and  converfed, 

peculiarly  of  but  thought  in  Latin.  We  find  the  archbifhop  of 
erfiy*  Bourges,  when  expiring  in  1606,  addrefimg  himfelf 
to  his  confeflbr  in  that  language,  as  he  had  done  du- 
ring thd  whole  progrefs  of  his  diftemper,  to  the 
afiiftants  about  his  perfon.  His  pulfe  fluttering  pre- 
vious to  his  diflblution,  he  demanded,  ""  Heu  !  qus- 
"  nam,  et  quanta  hsec  eft  agitatio  ?"  The  prieft  re- 
ply ingi  "  Majora>  pro  te,  paflus  eft  Chriftus ;"  the 
dying  prelate  anfwered,  <c  Majora,  peccata  mea  me- 
cc  ruere :  led,  per  efFufionem  fanguinis  Chrifti,  reme- 
<c  dium  animae  meas  fpero*"  He  breathed  his  laft  a 

(44)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  8.  (45)  Idem,  p.  40,  and  p.  6z; 

Matthieu,    vol.  Si.     liv.    v.   p.   38*.       De    Thou,    vol.    xii.    p.   I»8,    119. 
(46)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.   iii.  p.  487. 

few 
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few  moments   afterwards  (47),       Not  only   hiftory, c  Hn£  p- 
but  almoft  all  productions  of  controverfy,  theology  j 
and  medicine,  were   more  frequently  written  in  the 
Latin,  than  in  the  French  language  (48).     Great  lite- 
rary enthufiafrn  animated  men  of  letters.     Hadrien  Literary  en* 
Romanus,  fays  de  Thou,  having  propofed  a  problem thufiafm* 
to  all  the  mathematicians  of  the  globe,  it  was  refolved 
in  an  inflant,  by  Francis  Viete  of  Fontenay  in  Poitou, 
who  returned  it  with  additions  and  corrections,  to  its 
author.     Overcome  equally  with  fijrprize  and  vene-  Example 
ration  at  fuch  a  difplay  of  talents,  Rorrtanu's  imme-  °* 
diately  fet  off  from  Wurtzburg  in  Franconia,  to  fee 
and  converfe  with  him.     Arriving  at  Paris,  he  found 
that  Viete  had  quitted  the  metropolis,  to  retire  to  his 
native  province  :  but  far  from  relaxing  in  his  purfuit, 
Romanus  refumed  his  journey.      '1  he   two    literati 
pafled  a  month  together,  charmed  with  each  other's 
fociety.     As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him,  'Viete  caufed  his  friend  to  be  re-con- 
dudted  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  all  his  expences 
to  be  defrayed  (49).      We  mud  admit,  that  neither 
fuch  ardour  nor  fuch  generofity  are  common  in  the 
prefent  age. 

The    univerfity  of  Paris   feerns,  notwithftanding^^ty 
the  convulfions  and  ravages  of  civil  war,  to  have  ra-  °f 
pidly  recovered^  after  the  fubmiffion  of  the  capital  to 
Henry,  in  1594.     How  numerous  ware  the  (ludents  Number,  of 
at  the  clofe  of  that  year,  we  may  infer,  when  FEtoile  ftudents- 
affures  us,^  that  fuch  was  the  confternation  occafioned 
by  ChateFs  attempt  to  aflaflinate  the  king,  as  to  flop 
more    than  fix   hundred   from  proceeding  on    their 
journey  to  the  metropolis,  who  were  already  fet  oqt, 
and  to  occafion  nearly  as  many  more  to  leave  the  uni- 
yerfity(56).     Its  difcipline  had  become,  fo  relaxed, Renewa!  °f 

the  difcip- 
line*  * 

(47)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p    124,  125  (48)  Ibid. 

j>.  205,  206.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.   37,  38.  (49)  Ibid.  vol.  xiv. 

f.  162—164.  (50)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  ^ol.  i.  tome  ii.  jp.  68,  69. 

thata 
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c  H^A  P.  that,  in  1^98,  it  was  judged  indifpenfable  to  examine 
x-_v^  and  revife  the  ftatutes,  enafted  about  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh, 
by  cardinal  d'Eftouteville.  The  archbifhop  of  Bour- 
ges  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commifiion,  ex- 
prefsly  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  by  the  crown. 
He  afTembled  the  reftor,  deans,  and  profefibrs  in  the 
four  faculties  of  theology,  jurifprudence,  medicine, 
and  arts.  De  Thou,  the  celebrated  hiftorian,  ha- 
rangued them  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of 
particulars  Paris.  The  new  regulations  were  then  read,  which 
of  rt*  were  principally  directed  to  inculcate,  and  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  fovereign,  to  the  civil  magiftrates, 
and  to  the  laws.  Servio,  attorney-general,  added  an 
exhortation  to  each  of  the  faculties  feparately.  He 
advifed  the  theologians  to  quit  all  polemical  books  of 
divinity,  in  order  to  adhere  folely  to  the  Bible,  as  the 
only  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve,  that 
he  enjoins  the  profefTors  of  phyfic,  "  to  perufe  care^ 
<f  fully  the  works  of  the  divine  Hippocrates,  to  fol- 
<c  low  his  precepts,  and  on  no  con  fide  ration,  to  run 
Cenfor*  "  into  empiricifm  ( 5 1 )."  Notwithftanding  the  reno- 
named.  vation  of  the  ftatutes,  the  difcipline  continued  to  be 
fo  defective,  that,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  name  four  cenfors,  by  exprefs  direction 
of  the  parlianient(52).  L/Etoile  fays,  that  in  1605, 
during  the  fair  held  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Germain, 
the  ftudents,  pages,  and  lacqueys  were  fo  riotous,  as 
to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  They  drew  up, 
and  engaged  in  regular  bodies.  One  of  the  lacqueys 
having  cut  off  a  ftudent's  ears,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket,  the  ftudents  fell  upon  the  lacqueys,  wounded, 
and  killed  numbers  of  them  (53). 

protean        It  cannot,  with  perfect  regard  to  truth,  be  afTerted, 
WenryC.r$by  that  Henry  the  Fourth  extended  as  munificent  a  pro- 

(51)  De  Thou,  vol,  xiii,  p.  449—454.  (52)  Ibid.  p.  454>  455« 

(53)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  71* 

te&ion 
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te&ion  to  arts  and  letters,  as  Francis  the  Firft,  orc  Hu&  p- 
Henry  the  Third.  He  loved,  cultivated,  and  re-  i^^^^j 
warded  their  profcflbrs,  but  it  was  without  enthufiafm. 
He  came  to  the  crown  when  it  was  impoverifhed  by 
civil  war,  and  he  was  from  natural  difpofition,  econo- 
mical. Sully  had  little  tafte  for  productions  of  ge- 
nius, and  no  predilection  for  expenfive  gratifications. 
lfy  however,  Henry  did  not  carry  his  pailion  for  fci- 
ence  and  the  elegant  attainments  of  the  mind,  to  fb 
great  a  height  as  fome  of  his  predeceffors,  he  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  far  from  neglecting  or  defpifing 
fuch  refearches.  He  invited  Cafaubon  into  France,  Cafauboa, 
fettled  on  him  a  confiderable  ftipend,  and  made  hirn 
firft  librarian.  We  may  fee,  in  his  own  letters  to  his 
minifter,  how  warm  an  intereft  he  took  in  the  affair, 
and  how  perfonally  he  urged  the  care  of  Cafaubon.,  as 
peculiarly  near  his  heart  (54).  Malherbe  was  made  aMalherbe; 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  had  a  penlion, 
as  well  as  a  table  and  apartments,  provided  for  him  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown  (55).  Matthieu  held 
office  of  hiftoriographer  of  France,  with  confiderable 
appointments  (56).  Margaret  of  Valois,  who  with 
the  vices,  inherited  many  of  the  characteristic  virtues 
and  great  qualities  of  the  houfe  from  which  ihe  fprung, 
was,  during  her  whole  life,  the  patronefs  of  letters 
and  fcience(57). 

The  feminaries  of  education  for  youth,  at  the  be-  Seminaries 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  appear  to  have  ifj^l™ 
been  as  defective,  as  the  fyftem  of  education  itfelf tjon,  defeo 
was  bad.     The  Jefuits,  after  their  recal  in  1604,  be-tlve* 
came  the  favourite  instructors  and  preceptors  through- 
out France  -,  but  they  did  not  effect  their  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  witnout 
yiolent  ftruggles  on  the  part  of  the  other  ecclefiaftics 

(54)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  I.  p.  395,  440.     Biogr.  Di£t.  vol.  HI.  p.  180—182, 
(55)  Pocfics  de  Malherbe,  Vie,  p.   13,  14.  (56)  Matthieu,  vol.  i. 

Pedication.  (57)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  398,  399,  and  p.  409, 

and 
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C  *i  iA  P'  anc^  Pr°fefl°rSt  f  n  many  places,  all  the  colleges  and 
fchools  were  abandoned  on  their  arrival,  and  the  worft 
confequences  flowed  from  this  temporary  fufpenfiofi 
of  inftruction.  The  inhabitants  of  Poitiers,  writing 
to  Sully  in  1607,  fay,  "We  have  already  reprefented 
<c  to  you  the  miferable  condition  of  this  province, 
"  where  there  is  no  longer  any  method  of  forming 
<c  the  youth  to  letters  and  virtue  (58)."  They  pro- 
ceed to  (late  the  anarchy  and  confufion  in  which 
Poitiers  had  been  involved  during  two  years,  fince 
the  intrufion  of  thofe  unwelcome  ftrangers,  the  Je- 
fuits. But  the  perseverance  and  fuperior  talents  of 
the  fociety  at  length  overcame  ail  oppofition. 

Romance*.  One  of  the  predominant  paffions  of  the  age,  was 
the  rage  for  romances.  To  "  Amadis"  fucceeded 
c/  Aftisea,"  written  by  the  marquis  d'Urfe,  and 
which  was  in  the  highell  vogue  towards  the  end  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  reign.  The  harfh  features  of 
chivalry  began  in  £*  Aftraea"  to  be  foftened  down, 
and  to  giv«  place  to  love  (59).  "  Clorinda,"  ano- 
ther romance,  of  which  the  lubjedl  is  borrowed  from 
Tafib,  acquired  great  celebrity.  Matthieu  fays,- 
fc  that  it  was  the  firft  French  book  put  into  the  hand 
"  of  Mary  of  Medecis  after  her  arrival  from  Tufv 
*  cany  (60).", 

Notwithftanding  the  fevere  reftrifbions  impofed  on 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  the  neceffity  of  obtain- 
ing the  royal  permifllon  or  approbation  previous  to 
the  publication  of  any  literary  work,  the  mo£t  atro- 
cious libels  feem  to  have  been  continually  printed  and 
circulated  in  Paris.  Neither  the  political  errors  of 
the  adminiftration,  the  perfonal  vices  of  the  king, 
nor  the  fecret  intrigues  and  gallantries  of  the  court, 
were  fpared  in  thefe  anonymous  productions.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  authors,  though  well  known,  were 

(58)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  5.  p.  86,  87.  (59)  Bayle.  Dift.   vol.   iit. 

p.  866,  867.-  Baffomp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  144.  (60}  Matthieu,  vol.  i; 

liv.  iii.  p.  534, 

left 
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left  without  moleftation  of  any  kind ;  while  in  others,  CHAP.' 
they  appear  to  have  been  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  V-J^-I 
fe verity.     In  1605  appeared  a  fatire,  entitled,  "  Le  Example8; 
"  Livre  des  Hermaphrodites,"  which  unveiled  the 
fcenes  of  libertinifm  acted  in  the  court,  and  drew  a 
very  difadvantageous   picture   of  the  diflblution   of 
manners  then  exifting,  when  compared  with  the  fim- 
plicity   and  purity   of  earlier  times.      Henry,  after 
caufing  it  to  be  read  to  him,  and  informing  himfelf  of 
the  name  of  the  author,  forbad  any  fearch  10  be  made 
after  him.      He  admitted  indeed,  that  the  work  was 
too  bold  and  licentious ;  but  added,  that  "  he  could 
"  not  in  confcience  punifh.  a  man  for  fimply  fpeaking 
"  the   trut.h(6i)."      The    magnanimity   of  fuch  ai 
conduct  extorts  admiration. 

Jt  was  a  far  more  dangerous  experiment,  as  it  has 
commonly  been  found  in  all  ages,  to  attack  the  mi- 
nifters,  than  the  fovereign.  Soon  afterwards,  a  gen- 
tleman named  Juvigni,  of.  a  very  noble  and  antient 
family,  ventured  to  write,  and  to  circulate  a.  manu- 
fcript  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  was,  "  Difcours 
"  d'Etat,  pour  faire  voir  au  Roi,  en  quoi  fa  Majefle 
<e  eft  mal  fervie."  It  was  compofed  with  a  manly 
and  generous  freedom,  unmixed  with  any  expreflion 
indecent  towards  the  king,  or  injurious  to  his  fervice ; 
but  it  bore  hard  upon  Sully,  the  errors  of  whofe  ad- 
miniftration  it  pretended  to  expofe.  F^Qr  this  impru-  PuniAment 
dent  act,  Juvigni  was  profecuted  as  guilty  of  high ot  Juvlgri1' 
treafon,  obliged  to  abfcond,  and  hanged  in  effigy  at 
Paris  (62).  It  was  not  lefs  hazardous,  as  we  may  fee 
in  PEtoile,  to  touch  the  Jefuits,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  under  our  Confide  ration,  attained  to 
an  exorbitant  degree  of  power.  Only  to  be  fufpe&ed 
of  printing  any  thing  to  their  difadvantage,  was  a 
fbfficient  crime  to  involve  the  perfon  in  ruin  (63); 

(61)    Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.   75.  (6*)  Ibid, 

p.  Sz.  (63)  Ibid,  p.  77,  78. 

while, 
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at  tne  fame  moment,  foreign  members  of 
that  fociety  did  not  fear  to  difieminate  writings  in 
the  capital  of  France,  defamatory  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  of  the  parliaments,  and  of  Henry  himfelf. 
The  moft  complete  impunity  attended  them  ;  nor 
was  any  notice  taken  of  fuch  notorious  infults  on  the 
majefty  of  the  throne  (64).  It  is  impofiible  not  to 
fee,  as  Sully  and  d'Aubigne  repeatedly  afiert,  that 
the  king,  who  was  fo  fearlefs  in  the  field,  dreaded, 
and  trembled  at  the  vengeance  of  the  difciples  of 
Loyola.  Almanacs  appear  to  have  fometimes  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  animadverfion  of  government, 
when  they  predicted  finifter  events.  They  feem  to 
have  become  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  (65). 
state  of  the  The  French  language  had  by  no  means  reached  its 
'  ftandard,  at  the  conclufion  of  Henry's  reign.  That 
prince,  who  was  himfelf  a  Gafcon,  had  rather  con- 
tributed to  introduce  a  vicious  idiom,  than  conduced 
to  its  purity  and  refinement.  The  court,'  like  the 
prince,  {poke  a  corrupt  dialect;  and  Malherbe  la- 
boured "  a  degafconner  la  Cour(66).J>  He  fuc- 
ceeded  in  giving  corre&nefs  to  poetry,  though  he 
neither  attained  to  majefty  nor  fublimity.  But  the 
French  profe  remained  harfh,  rugged,  and  unpo- 
lifhed.  N  o  writer  of  elegance  and  tafle  in  that  line 
of  compofidon  ha?  a's  yet  appeared.  Balzac  is  the 
firft  clafiical  author  ;  and  he  did  not  begin  to  be  cele- 
brated before  the  commencement  of  Richlieu's  ad- 
miniftration.  Rigault  feems  to  doubt,  whether  any 
literary  reputation  could  be  acquired  by  writing  in 
French,  which  he  treats  as  a  barbarous  jargon  (67). 
The  letters  of  the  cardinals  of  OfTat  and  Du  Perron, 
as  well  as  fome  of  Pafquier's,  feem  to  be  the  moft 
correct  productions  which  France  had  witneffed,  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  period  under  our  review. 

(64)  Journal    d'Henry  IV.,  vol  ii.  tome  i.  p.  76,  77.  (65)    Ibid. 

p,  78,  79.    :     (66)  Malherbe,  Vic,  p.  30.        (67)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  30. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 


State  of  manners  and  Jo  defy. — The  court. — Great  offices, 
of  ftate.—DreJs.-r-'T'ables. — Dome/lie  arts. — Furni- 
ture.— Carriages.—  Exercifes  and  diverficns. — Genius 
of  the  amufements. — Examples  of  them. — Theatrical 
exhibitions.— Their  Jlyle  and  tajle.  -  Rage  for  play'. 
—Excejfes  of  Henry  in  that  article. — Corruption  of 
the  age.—Inftances  of  it.— Liber  tinijm  of  manners.— 
Homage  paid  toGabrielk'  d'Eirees.- — ConducJ  of  Mary 
of  Medecis. — Examples  of  the  Jpirit  of  chivalry. — 
Pajfion  for  duels. — -Editls  iffued  to  reftrain  the  prac- 
tice.— Crimes. — Murders  and  affaffmations.—Want  of 
police  in  Paris. — State  of  the  provinces  in  that  parti- 
cular.— Banditti.— Offences  againjl  morals. — Magic. 
— Inflames  of  the  belief  in  it. — Demoniacs. — Exam- 
ples.— Belief  in  prodigies. — Peftilential  diftempers.~ 
King's  evil.— Canine  madnejs.  •"• 

TH  E  French  court,  confi'dered  as  the  regular  CHAP. 
eftablifh  merit  of  a  great  monarchy,  can  hardly,      IV< 
witn  ftridtnefs,  be  faid  to  have  had  any  exiftence  under  state  of  the 
Henry  the  Fourth,  till  after  his  marriage  with  Mary  '°urt  b,efore 

"   »  *     i  i  '      i  i'    /•  /*      t  ^  Henrys 

Oi- Medecis,  towards  the  clofe  or  the  year  1600.  marriage. 
During  the  period  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars,  fuch 
was  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  that  the  king  found 
himfelf  unable  to  fuftairi  its  dignity,  and  was  conti- 
nually reduced  to  the  moft  diftrefilng  expedients, 
even  for  perfonaj  fupport.  The  temporary  refidence 
of  his  (ifter  Catherine  princefs  of  Navarre,  in  the 
metropolis,  did  not  compenfate  for  the  long  abfences 
of  a  fovereign,  who  was  perpetually  occupied  in  re- 
pelling the  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  of  the  ftate, 
in  all  the  various  provinces  of  his  dominions.  Henry, 

while 
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attached  to  his  two  miftrefles,  the 
duchefs  of  Beaufort  and  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil, 
led  the  life  of  a  libertine  man  of  pleafure,  rather  than 
of  a  prince,  and  maintained  fcarcely  any  oitenfible 
court.  It  was  in  the  houfes  of  Zamet,  Gondi, 
la  Varenne,  and  other  fubfervient  courtiers,  that  he 
relaxed  from  the  fatigues  of  war  or  of  (late,  in  the 
change,  on  fociety  of  a  few  chofen  companions.  But  when 
Medec°4  Mary  of  Medecis  arrived  at  Paris,  all  the  fplejidour 
•nival.'  of  preceding  times  was  revived.  The  Louvre  be- 
came the  ordinary  refidence  of  that  princefs  ;  and  we 
may  doubt,  whether  the  drawing-room  of  her  rela- 
tion Catherine,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Second,  was 
more  magnificent,  or  better  fuftained.  As  early  as 
1604,  htr  perional  eftablifhment  was  fixed  at  not  lefs 
than  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually  :  a 
fum  which,  if  we  allow  for  the  vaft  diminution  in 
the  value  of  money,  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
as  equal  to  that  of  any  iuccecding  cjueen  of 
France  (i). 

officers  of  '  The  neceflary  appendages  of  royalty,  and  the 
officers  compofing  the  houfehold  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  though  regulated  with  fyftematic  economy, 
were,  it  would  fee  m,  neither  lefs  numerous,  nor  lefs 
ample,  than  thofe  of  Francis  the  Hrft.  We  may 
fee  in  Sully,  the  fums  appropriated  to  various  bran- 
ches of  public  utility,  fervice,  or  amufement.  The 
article  of  buildings  confumed  about  twenty-five  th3o- 
fand  pounds  annually  ;  public  works,  above  double 
the  fum  i  and  the  penfions  exceeded  eighty  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  (2).  Notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
and  variety  of  thefe  expences,  the  king  allotted  near 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  his  perfonal  pleafure; 
which  included  miilrerTes,  natural  children,  play, 
Their  faia-  hounds,  and  hawking  (3)..  If  we  may  form  an  idea 

rites. 

(i)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  289.  (a)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  47?> 

471.  (3)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  358. 

of 
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fcf  the  falaries  of  the  other  great  officers  of  (late*  c  HA  p. 
from  the  appointments  annexed  to  the  offices  held  bjt  ^.^l^j 
Sully,  they  appear  to  have  been  upon  a  fimilar  fcale< 
He  informs  us,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  va- 
rious employments,  which  he  enumerates,  equalled 
at  lead  four  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  indepen- 
dent of  about  eighteen  hundred  more  in  church  pre- 
ferments or  benefices  (4).  Yet,  as  if  thefe  emolu-  Thofc ^ 
ments  were  inadequate  to  his  merits,  Henry,  in  Suiiy. 
1 60 1,  unfolicited,  conferred  upon  him  a  gratuitous 
annual  donation  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds 
ifliiing  out  of  the  treafury(5).  However  eminent 
were  the  fervices  rendered  by  Sully  to  the  State,  we 
iTiuft  admit  that  they  were  munificently  recompenfed. 
It  excites  aftonifhment  when  we  reflect  on  the  re- 
fources  of  France,  which,  in  little  more  than  nine 
years  of  tranquillity  and  a  wife  adminiftration,  could 
enable  the  crown  to  effect  fo  many  works  of  benefit 
or  grandeur,  to  pay  off  ks  incumbrances,  to  main- 
tain its  fplendour,  to  reward  merit,  and  to  lay  up  an 
immenfe  treafure  for  times  of  war  or  exigency. 

The  luxury  of  drefs  appears  to  have  been  carried  Luxury  of 
to  as  great  a  height  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  asdrefs* 
during  the  reign  of  his  predeceffor.  It  is  in  Bafforn- 
pierre,  that  we  may  fee  the  mofl  curious  and  enter- 
taining details  upon  that  article.  He  affures  us,  that 
at  the  baptifm  of  the  royal  children  of  France  in 
1606,  when  all  the  nobility  and  courtiers  ftrove  to 
outvie  each  other  in  expence,  the  drefs  which  he 
made  up  for  the  occafion,  coft  him  feven  thoufand 
crowns.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  cloth  of  gold, 
which  compofed  the  materials  of  this  fuperb  fuit, 
was  embroidered,  or  rather  totally  covered  with 
pearls.  The  fafhion  of  it  alone  came  to  three  hun- 
dred crowns  (6).  His  account  of  the  whole  bafmefs 

(4)  Sully,    vol.  i.  tome  II.  p.  414,  415.          (5)  Ibid.  p.  416.  '      (6)  Baf- 
fomp.  vol.  i,  tome  i.  p.  126,  127. 

is 
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c  H  A  P.  is  highly  pi&urefqtie.     "  When  I  arrived/'  fays  he, 

v_J^Lj  "  at  Parish  all  the  taylors  and  embroiderers  were  fo 

splendor  of  "  employed,  that  no  money  could   procure  them* 

dreffes        «  gut  my  own  taylor  having  informed   me,  that  a 

u  merchant  of  Antwerp  had  brought  a  vaft  quantity 

"  of  pearls,  with  which  I  might  make  up  a  drefs  fu- 

c<  perior  in  beauty  to  every  other  in  the  court,  I  lent 

"  for  him.     Not   lefs  than  fifty  pounds  weight  of 

"  pearl  were  neceifary ;  and  the  merchant  infifted  on 

"  receiving   two   thoufand   Crowns  earnefl.     I  had 

y  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  my  purfe : 

"  neverthelefs,  I  gave  orders  for  it  (7);"     The  birth- 

Thofe  of     ^ay  ^u*ts  °f         prefent  age,  whatever  tafte  may  be 

Henry  the   difplayed  in  them,  mrink  on  a  companion  in  ex* 

Fourth^      pencej   with   thofe   worn   near   two    centuries   ago. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  entered  the  metropolis  in 

1594  by   torchlight,  and   on  horfe-back,  he   wore, 

fays   1'Etoile,  "  a   drefs   of  grey   velvet,  fliot   with 

«*'  gold*  a  grey  hat,  and  a  white  feather  (8)."     But 

at  his  nuptials,  fix   years  afterwards,  we   find  him 

habited  "  in   white   fattin,  embroidered  with  gold 

u  and  filk,  and  a  black  cape  (9)."     The  "  toque," 

or  little  Italian   turban,  introduced  by    Henry  the 

Third,  ftill  continued  to  be  worn,  ornamented  with 

jewels  ( i o). 

Great  effeminacy  characterized  the  men  on  the 
and  of  article  of  drefs,  as  we  learn  from  Matthieu  (u). 
D'Alincourt,  the  French  embaffador  at  the  court  of 
Rome  in  1608,  on  a  day  of  ceremony,  was  clothed 
"  in  a  filver  tiffue ;  his  fhoes  and  (lockings  white  ; 
"  his  cloak  black,  with  a  border  of  embroidery, 
^  lined  with  cloth  of  filver ;  and  a  bonnet  of  black 
"  velvet.'*  He  was  beiides  covered  with  precious 

(7)  Baflbmp,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  126,  127.  (8)  Journal  d'Henry  IV., 

•vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  45.  (9)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  191.  (10)  Journal 

d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  189,  1905  and  vol.  ii<  tome  i.  p.  2*0,  221. 
(it)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv,  i.  p.  194* 

flones 
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ftones  and  pearls  (12).     All  preceding  magnificence  c  HAP. 
was   eclipfed  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,  fent  L  _J^j 
foon  afterwards  on  an  embaffy  from  France  to  Paul 
the  Fifth  j  and  his  drefles  were  not  only  fplendid, 
but  varied  for  the  different  entries,  or  days  of  audi- 
ence (13).     Sully,  enumerating  the  principal  articles 
which  cbnftituted  elegance  of  drefs  in    1590,  ftates 
tham  to  be,  "  fcarfs,  feathers,  fluffs,  filk-ftockings, 
"  gloves,  belts,  and  caftor  hats  (14)."    If,  after  con-  Olf 
templating  the  fplendor  of  upper  life,  we  wifh  to  fee  d 
a  portrait  of  ordinary  "  coftume"  in  1596,  we  may 

§find  it  in  the  fame  author.  They  wore  "  the  beard 
"  long  and  forked;  a  large  hat,  which  almoft  en- 
«  tirely  concealed  the  face  ;  a  long  black  cloak, 
"  buttoned  at  the  Collar  j  a  fword,  and  very  wide 
"  boots  (15),"  Among  men  of  quality  and  conditi- 
on, the  beard  and  hair  were  cut  fhort  (  1  6)*  That  the 
fame  union  of  finery  and  dirt,  of  external  mow  and 
concealed  poverty,  with  which  the  French  of  the 
prefent  age  have  been  reproached,  equally  charac- 
terized them  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  evident  from 
an  expreffion  of  a  contemporary  writer.  "  Do  we 
"  not  fee,"  fays  he,  «*  the  youth  of  the  prefent 
"  time,  wear  collars  and  wriftbands  of  thread-gauze 
**  flarched,  although  the  body  of  the  fhirt  be  com- 
"  pofed  of  coarfe  rotten  cloth,  fcarccly  ftitched 
"  together  (17)?"  Gallochios,  a  fort  of  large  (hoes, 
were  common,  particularly  among  the  ex-ftudents  of 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  who  refiding  in  different 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  and  attending  the  led> 
ures,  were  neceflitated  to  avail  themfelves  of  this 
means  of  wading  through  the  dirt,  with  which  the 
ftreets  were  incommoded  (18). 


(12)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.   ii    tome  i.  p.  174,  175. 
j>.  188—190.  (14)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  78.  (15)  Sully, 

vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  310.          (16)  Hift.  des  Inaugurations,  p.  446.          (17)  Con- 
feff.  de  Sancy,  p.  404.  ^  (18)  Sat,  Men*  vol.  ii.  p.  199.    Hecherchet 

4e  Pafcuier,  liv.  viii.  ch«  ii. 

It 
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CHAP*  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  the  art  of  decorating 
v_^L_i  and  attiring  the  female  perfon  to  the  utmoft  advan- 
or-  tage,  had  been  afliduoufly  cultivated,  under  a  prince 
of  j-ne  gallant  and  amorous  complexion  which  difiin- 
guifhed  Henry  the  Fourth.  Ladies  appear  to  have 
been  fo  opprefled  under  the  weight  of  their  orna- 
ments and  precious  ftones,  as  to  have  almofl  loft  the 
power  of  motion(i9).  When  Gabrielle  d'Etrees 

d'£trees.  entered  Paris  with  her  royal  lover  in  1594,  "  flic 
"  was  carried,"  fays  1'Etoile,  "  in  a  magnificent 
"  open  litter:  ihe  had  on  a  robe  of  black  fattin, 
"  variegated  with  white;  and  me  was  covered  with 
"  pearls  and  jewels  of  iiich  luftre,  that  they  dimmed 
"  the  torches  (20)."  We  may  fee  in  the  fame  au- 
thor, that  Henry  did  not  diidain  to  aflift  at  her 
toilet,  to  adjuft  her  head-dreis,  and  to  place  the 
brilliants  in  her  hair,  with  his  own  hands  (21).  At 
the  ceremony  of  a  chriftening  in  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  de  1'Auxerrois,  where  Gabrielle  and  the 
king  were  prefent,  (lie  was  fo  loaded  with  diamonds 
.and  pearls,  as  to  be  fcarcely  able  to  ftand  (22). 
How  unlimited  was  the  expence  of  female  drefs,  we 
may  judge,  when  1'Etoile  aiiures  us,  that  "  he  faw  a 
"  hand  kerchief,  made  by  an  embroiderer  of  Paris 
*c  for  Gabrielle,  to  be  worn  on  the  enfuing  day,  at 
"  a  ball ;  the  price  of  which  (he  had  herlelf  fixed 
"  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  in  ready  mo- 
"  ney(23)." 

changes  in       Mary    of    Medecis    did   not    quit    the    Tufcan 

female  drefs. «  coftume,"  nor  aflume  the  modes  of  France,  till 
the  day  after  her  arrival  in  the  capital  of  her  new 
dominions  (24).  Some  material  alterations  in  drefs 
were  introduced  by  that  princefs.  The  bofom  was 
laid  bare  -3  and  the  ruff,  ib  long  faihionable  during 

(19)  Journal d'Ht-nry  IV.,  vol.,  i.  tome  ii.  p.  60,  and  p.  87.  (zo)  Jbid. 

p.  45.  (21)  ibid.  p.  153.  (iz)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i. 

tome  ii.  p.  60,  (23)  Ibid.  p.  61.  (14)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome 

i.  p.  55. 

the 
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the  fixteenth  century,  was  rivalled,  though  not  fup- c  HIVA  p- 
planted  by  the  "  Medecis^"  an  ornament  compofed  w—v-w 
of  lace,  fupported  with  wire,  which  role  behind  the 
neck  to  the  height  of  near  twelve  inches  (25).     It 
has  been  revived  in  our  own  time,  and  was  highly 
fufceptible   of  grace.     Tifiues,  cloth   of  gold   andMateriaisof 
lilver,  velvet,  and  ermine,  conftituted  the  materials  them» 
of  the   drefles   of  women  of  diftinction,  on   public 
occafions.     We   can  fcarcely  read  without  milling, 
that  Margaret  of  Valois,  in  1610,  ce  made  aprefent 
"  of  the   train  of  her   gown  to  the  church  of  St* 
"  Sulpice  at   Paris,  to  form  a  canopy  for  covering 
"  the  holy   facrament,  on  great   ceremonies  (26),'* 
It  was  accepted  with  teftimonies  of  gratitude.     She 
had  worn  it  at  the  coronation  of  Mary  of  Medecis* 

The  luxury,  difplayed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  Tables, 
during  the  period  which  we  are  reviewing,  excites 
aftoniJhment.  The  preparations  for  the  banquet  Banquets. 
given  by  the  conftable  Montmorency,  on  the  baptifm 
of  his  fon  in  1597,  at  which  the  king  and  his 
miftreis  Gabrielle  were  prefent,  occupied  all  the 
cooks  in  Paris,  during  eight  days.  Fifh  was  brought, 
at  an  immenfe  expence,  from  the  fea.  Two  flurge- 
ons  only,  cod  fifty  crowns.  The  defiert  was  not  lefs 
fuperb ;  and  the  fruits  ferved  up,  exceeded  forty 
pounds  fterling  in  price.  As  it  was  in  the  month 
of  March,  every  pear  was  purchafed  at  half-a- 
crown  (27).  The  marquis  d'O,  fuperintendant  of 
the  finances,  was  one  of  the  greatefl  epicures  of  the  ;-j 

time.     L'Etoile   fays,    that  "   he  iurpafied   all   the 
cc  fovereign  princes   of  Europe,  in  prodigality  and Cookery' 
cc  excefs;  as   the  tarts,  ferved  at   his  fuppers,  coft 
<c  above  twelve  crowns  a-price  (28)."     He  does  not, 
however,  convey  to  us  a  very  advantageous  idea  of 

(45)  Hift.  des  Inaugurations,  p.  446.  (26)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  403; 

(17)  Journal.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  153,  154.-  (a8)  Ibid  p.  154. 
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CH]^p-the    French  ftyle   of  cookery,  whin    he   adds,  tha 
thefe  tarts  were  fc  feafoned  with  cc  mufk  and  arri- 
ber(29)."     1°  1596,  before  the  termination  of  the 

luxury.  war  with  Spain,  fo  unitferfal  was  the  progrefs  of 
luxury  among  the  middle  order  of  opulent  citizens  in 
Paris,  that  entertainments  were  given  during  the 
carnival,  where  dirties  were  brought  on  table,  which 
had  coft  two  and  twenty  crowns  each.  Three  cour- 
fes  were  commonly  ferved  -,  and  fuch  a  fuperfluity  of 
dried  fweetmeats  and  rufks  were  provided,  that  the 
ladies  gave  them  away  to  the  pages  and  lacquies  (jo). 
One  of  the  mod  furjerb  feftivals  commemorated, 
was  tjie  banquet  presented  by  the  Papal  vice- legate, 
at  Avignon,  to  Mary  of  Medecis,  in  1600,  loon 
after  her  arrival  in  France.  After  the  conclufion  of 
the  ball,  the  tapeftry  at  one  end  of  the  apartment 
fell,  on  a  fignal  given,  and  difcovered  a  magnificent 
collation  ferved  on  three  tables.  Be  fides  many 
figures  of  birds,  beads,  and  fifhes,  made  of  fugar, 
there  were  fifty  ftatues  of  the  Tame  materials,  each 
two  palms  high,  reprefenting  gods,  goddefTes,  and 
emperors.  .When  the  collation  ended,  three  hundred 
bafkets,  full  of  confe&ionary,  particularly  fruits,  ex- 
quifitely  imitated  in  fugar,  were  diftributed  to  the 
ladies  (31). 

It  would  be  a  more  pleafing  refearch,  to  endea- 
vour to  afcertain  with  fome  precifion,  the  progrefs  of 
the  dorheftic  arts,  and  to  follow  the  filent  and  infen- 
fible  advances  of  eafe,  comfort,  and  elegance,  in 
the  dwellings  of  private  life.  But  thefe  fofter  fea- 
tures of  hiftory  are  rarely  traced  by  contemporary 
writers,  from  their  univerfal  notoriety;  and  their 
fugitive,  as  well  as  perifhable  nature,  renders  it 
almoft  impofiible  to  recover  them  after  the  lapfe  of 

(29)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.    tome  ii.  p.  57.          (30)  Idem,  ibid.  p. 
u8.  (31)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  187.     Journ,  Hen.  IV.  vol.  i.  tome  in  p, 

367,  268; 

time. 
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time.  The  moft  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  au-CHAP. 
thors  who  wrote  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  will  throw 
Very  imperfect  light  upon  the  fubject.  .  The  majefty 
of  de  Thou's  and  Davila's  productions,  did  not 
permit  them  often  to  defcend  to  thefe  humble,  butthem* 
interefting  details;  and  we  are  more  indebted  for 
them  to  the  faithful  accuracy  of  1'fitoile,  than  to 
thofe  great  hiftorians.  We  may,  however,  aifert 
with  truth,  that  not  only  the  houfes-  of  the  opulent,  Furniture; 
but  the  caftles  of  the  nobility,  and  the  palaces  of 
kings,  were  very  partially  and  imperfectly  firnifhecL 
Henry,  in  160 i,  writing  to  Sully-  from  Fontainbleau, 
at  a  time  when  he  expected  the  embafladors  of 
Venice,  fays,  "  Send  for  d'Herbannes,  my  uphol- 
"  flerer,  and  order  him  to  be  here  to-morrow  be- 
<c  times,  with  five  fuits  of  tapeflry,  and  three  or 
(e  four  beds :  if  more  are  wanted,  they  will  be 
<c  found  here.  Direct  like  wife  to  be  brought,  plate 
"  for  the  kitchen,  with  five  bafons,  and  as  many 
<4  ewers,  and  ten  or  twelve  filver  candlefticks  (32).'* 
It  is  evident,  that  only  the  neceflary  furniture  for  the 
royal  household  was  to  be  found  in  the  palace,  and 
that  no  provifion  was  made  for  accommodating 
ftrangers.  Similar  orders  had  been  iflued  two  years 
before,  when  the  duke  of  Savoy  vifited  the  French 
court  (33).  If  we  would  fee  how  miferable  andamongthe 
comfortlefs  were  the  apartments,  even  in  the  cele-  nobility. 
brated  caftle  of  A  net,  near  Dreux,  built  by  Diana 
de  Poitiers,  duchefs  of  Valentinois,  we  have  only  to 
perufe  the  defcription  of  the  night  which  Sully  pafTed 
there  in  1594.  Though  the  duchefs  of  Aumale,  in 
the  abfence  of  the  duke,  to  whom  Anet  then 
belonged,  endeavoured  to  entertain  him  in  thex  beft 
manner  pofiible  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  deficiency  in  every 
article  of  neceflary  accommodation,  that  he  could 

(34)  Sully,   vol.  i,  tome  ii.  p.  38.  (33)  IbkT,  vol.  i.  p.  441* 
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p* not  have  Offered  more  in  the  meaneft  cottage  (34). 
We   may  infer,   from    a   pafifage   in    the  "   Satyre 
"  Menippee,"  that  arm-chairs  were  become  commonf 
under  Henry  the  Fourth,  among  the  opulent  or  the 
indolent  (35).     Beds,  befides  the  curtains,  had  often 
a  cc   tour  de  lit,"  or  fecond  curtain,  compofed  of 
coarfe  thick  cloth,  which   excluded  all  air,  and  was 
extremely  injurious  to  health,  by  its  effecls  (36). 
titters.  Litters  continued  ftill  to  be  the  moft  commodious 

and  ordinary  conveyance  for  women  of  condition,  as 
well  as  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  We  find  Gabrielle 
d'F  trees  conftantly  preferring  that  mode  of  travel- 
ling (37).  The  prince  of  Conde,  when  he  carried 
off  his  wife  in  1609,  and  withdrew  into  the  Nether- 
lands, mounted  on  horfeback,  and  placed  the  prin- 
cefs  behind  him  (38).  Mary  of  Medecis  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  carried  in  a  fedan  chair,  as  we  learn 
from  Bafibmpierre,  particularly  during  her  pregnan- 
cy (3  9).  The  art  of  fufpcnding  coaches  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  their  motion  eafy,  was  ui^- 
known :  in  the  relation  left  us  by  the  Abbe  de  Pont 
Levoy,  of  his  father  the  chancellor  Chiverny's  death, 
which  was  produced  by  a  rupture,  he  exprefsly 
Coaches,  attribute^  it  to  the  violent  jolts  of  the  coach.  "  In- 
how  incon-  "  dead,"  fays  he,  "  of  fparing  his  old  age  by  a 
wcweat.  (i  gOOCj  ]jtcer>  as  every  one  advifed  him;  he  had 
rc  fome  time  before  caufed  to  be  made  a  large  hand- 
<c  fome  coach,  after  the  mode  of  the  time,  lined 
"with  crimfon  velvet,  magnificently  gilt  (40)." 
^  .  If  we  wi(h  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  decorati- 

Decorationi  -  ...  ,      .      .  _ 

of  them,  ons  of  carnages  in  that  age,  we  may  do  it  by  peruf- 
ing  the  account  which  Cayet  gives  of  the  coach 
prefented  by  the  king  to  Mary  of  Medecis,  on  her 

(34)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii  p.  130.  (35)  Sat.  Men.  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

(36)  D'Aub.  Hift.  G«i.  vol.  iii.  p.  z85.  (37)  Sully,  vol.  ii    tome  i. 

p.  311.     Viileroy,  vol.  iii    p.  1-^7.  (38)  Journal.  d'Hen.  JV.,  vol.  ii. 

tome  i.  p.  303.  (39)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  108,  (40)  Me- 

inoircs  de  Chivcrny,  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  105. 

firft 
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Erft  arrival  in  1600.  "  It  was  covered  with  brown  c  HAP. 
"  velvet,  and  filver  tinfel  on  the  outfide ;  witnin  ^^ 
"  it  was  lined  with  a  carnation  velvet,  embroidered 
"  with  gold  and  filver.  i  he  curtains  were  of  ca  na- 
"  tion  damafk ;  and  it  was  drawn  by  four  grey 
<c  horfes(4i)."  Notwithstanding  the  external  fpien- 
dor  of  their  appearance,  they  wanted  every  eflential 
convenience.  GlaHes  were  not  in  ufe  before  the 
fucceeding  reign.  In  1594,  when  Catherine,  prin- 
eels  of  Navarre,  made  her  firft  entry  into  Paris,  (he 
had  eight  carriages,  in  her  train  (42).  That  luxury 
had  made  a  far  greater  and  more  general  progrefs,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century/ on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps,  than  in  France,  is  evident; 
fince  we  find,  at  the  public  reception  of  the  duke  of 
Nevers  in  Rome,  there  were  not  fewer  than  eighteen 
hundred  coaches  and  carriages  in  the  ftreetb  (43). 
We  learn  from  BafTompierre,  that  about  the  year 
1607,  *  Englifh  horfes  were  firft  brought  over  to  Paris. 
Their  fuperior  fwiftnefs  and  beauty  foon  rendered 
them  falhionable ;  and  they  were  eagerly  fought  after, 
as  well  for  hunting,  as  for  the  road  (44;. 

The  exercifes  and  diverfions  in  vogue  under  Henry 
the  Fourth,  though  ftill  active,  martial,  and  fome- 
times  hazardous,  were  lefs  fierce  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding  age,  and  began  infenfibly  to  afiume  a  fofter 
character.  We  find  the  king,  habited  in  white  fattin> 
running  at  the  ring,  and  carrying  away  the  prize, 
after  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year  (35).  During 
the  carnival,  the  young  nobility  armed  themfelves, 
put  on  mafks,  and  mounted  on  horfeback,  having 
large  cufhions  fluffed,  and  covered  with  taffaty,  at 
the  pommels  of  their  faddles.  Thus  accoutred,  Of  the 
they  afTembled  in  choien  troops  or  bands,  paraded  y.oun* 

(41)  Chron.  Sept.  p.  184.  (44)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome 

it.  p.  ai.  (43)  Ibid.  v  1.  ii.  tome  i.  p    189.  (44)  Bafibmp,  vol. 

i*   tome  i.  p.  134.  (45)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  ?ol»  i.  tome  ii.  p.  223. 

through 
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CHAP  through  the  ftreets  of  the  metropolis,  and  attacked 

^J^^  each  other  very  roughly,  or  affronted  all  fuch  as  they 
chanced  to  meet  in  their  way.  It  appears  from 
Baflbmpierre's  defcription,  that  very  levere  blows 
and  contufions  might  be  given  and  received  in  thefe 
encounters,  by  the  cufhions,  which  were  uiually 
filled  with  hard  materials  (46). 

Combat  at  Only  one  combat  at  the  barrier  was  exhibited 
c  barner.  Curing  t|ie  rejgn  under  our  furvey,  and  it  was  the 
laft  feen  among  the  French.  Ballbmpierre,  who  has 
left  us  a  minute  and  entertaining  account  of  it,  was 
a  combatant ;  and  he  received  io  dangerous  a  wound 
in  the  belly,  from  the  lance  of  his  antagonift  the 
duke  of  Guile,  that  Henry  not  only  fufpended  the 
entertainment,  but  never  would  permit  its  repeti- 
tion (47).  Louis  the  Thirteenth  did  not  revive 
them,  and  they  finally  expired.  It  will  be  amufmg 
to  contemplate  the  principal  features  of  this  combat, 
as  drawn  by  Baltompierre ;  they  ferve  ftrongly  to 

Defcription  depi&ure  the  manners  of  the  age  in  1605.  The 
fcene  was  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  which  the  king 
caufed  to  be  covered  with  fand  on  the  occaliori. 
He  affifted  at  it  in  perfon,  with  all  the  court,  male 
and  female ;  and  the  lifts  were  placed  immediately 
under  the  windows  of  the-  queen's  apartments. 
Three  champions  on  either  fide,  feleded  from 
among  the  moft  accomplifhed  cavaliers  of  the  time, 
appeared  to  encounter,  each  prepared  to  break  three 
lances.  "  As  we  had  armour  and  liveries,"  adds 
Baflbmpierre,  "  ready  for  every  occafion,  I  and  my 
"  two  leconds  wore  filver  mail :  our  plumes  were 
"  carnation  and  white,  as  were  our  filk  (lockings. 
<c  The  duke  of  Guife  and  his  troop,  on  accotmt  of 
"  the  imprifonment  of  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil, 
"  whole  concealed  Ipver  he  was,  put  on  drefs  and 

(46)  Baflbmp,  yo'l.  L  tome  i.  p.  104—106.  (47)  Baflbmp.  p.  10$, 

«nd  p.  108. 
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"  armour  of  black  and  gold.     In  this  equipage  we  c  H  A  p. 
"  arrived  at  the  Louvre  (48)."     Guile's  lance  hay-"v_J^J 
ing  entered  his  adverfary's  body  at  the  firft  career, 
put  an  end  to  the  diverfion.     His  recovery  was  long 
doubtful,  and  feems  to  have  been  almoft  miraculous. 

Naval  oombats  were  reprefented,  qn  various  occa-  Naval  c^m. 
fions,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  with  extra-  ba 
ordinary  dexterity.     In  1604  the  magiftrates  of  Ro- 
chelie   gave  a  iplendid  entertainment   to  Sully,  the  That  of  RO- 
nature  and  particulars  of  which  can  be  no  way  fo cheile 
well  related  as  in  his  own  language.     Writing  to  the 
king,  he  fays,  "  -At  this  banquet  there  were  feven- 
"  teen  tables,  •  of  which  the  lead  contained  (ixteen 
"  covers.     On  the  following  day,  they  prefented  us  exhibited  to 
"  a  very  handibme  collation  of  dried   fw'eetmeats ; Sully'   * 
"  and  on  the  enfuing  one,  a  naval  combat  of  twenty 
"  veflels,  with  drefles,  arms,  ftrearaers,  and  liveries 
"  of  France,  againft  twenty  others  of  Spain,  where 
"  nothing  was  omitted  of  all  that  is  pracliiied  in  real 
<c  war.     It   was   terminated .  by  the  victory   of  the 
"  French  over  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  conducted 
"  captives  and  bound,  to  the  foot  of  your  majefty's, 
"  portrait  (40)". 

It  is  not  often  that  de  Thou  defcends  fo  much  Genius  of 
from  the  gravity  of  his  ftyle  and  manner,  as  to the  Paftin»e» 
commemorate  the  paflimes  of  the  French  court ; 
but  he  has  violated  his  accuftomed  brevity  on  that 
point,  in  the  defcription  which  he  has  .left  us,  of  the 
caroufal  performed  in  1606,  before  the  king  anc} 
queen  at  Paris.  There  is  no  little  cjifplay  of  fancy 
and  tafte,  in  the  fabrication  of  its  parts  and  charac- 
ters. Four  troops  of  gentlemen,  perfohifyirig  the 
four  elements,  proceeded  by  ^torch-light  to  the 
Louvre.  The  firfl,  defigned  toVeprefent  the  "  wa- 
"  ter,"  was  compofed  of  fyrens  and  deities  of  the 

(48)  Bafftmp.  p^  106,  107.  (49)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  254. 
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°  "vt  P*  ^\  *ec*  ky  Bellegarde,  and  followed  by  twelve  ca- 
\~-^>  valiers,  fplendidly  drefied.  In  the  fecond,  were  fe.cn 
Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops,  employed  in  forging  armour. 
They  were  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Leon,  and 
reprefcnted  "fire."  The  count  of  Sommerive,  in 
the  character  and  with  the  attributes  of  "  air,"  was 
accompanied  by  Juno  with  eagles  and  other  birds. 
Laftly,  came  the  duke  of  Ne.vcrs  as  the  "  earth," 
attended  by  elephants,  on  whofe  backs  were  con- 
ftructed  towers,  in  which  muficians  were  flationed  $ 
and  twelve  Moors  clofed  the  march.  In  this  order 
they  entered  the  great  court  of  the  Louvre,  where  all 
the  windows  were  crouded  with  fpectators.  Having 
divided  into  fquadrons,  and  difcharged  their  lances  in 
the  ground,  they  began  a  mock  combat  with  arrows 
and  darts,  which  were  dextroufly  received  on  their 
bucklers.  The  fpectacle  finally  concluded  by  an  en- 
gagement between  the  cavalry,  which  feems  to  have 
been  defigned  as  an  imitation  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance, 
fo  famous  in  antiquity  (50).  Poetry,  as  well  as  mufic, 
lent  its  aid  on  the  occafion ;  and  Malherbe  did  not 
difdain  to  compofe  <(  ftanzas  to  the  ladies,  for  the 
fc  demi -gods  conducted  by  Neptune  (5  i)." 

Thefe  pageants  and  allegorical  reprefentations, 
which  are  now  properly  abandoned  to  the  theatre, 
were  then  acted  by  princes,  noblerren,  and  ladies  of 
the  higheft  condition.  No  ideas  of  the  decorum  or 
gravity  annexed  to  character,  office,  or  fituatiori,  im- 
pofed  any  obflacle.  It  is  entertaining  and  ridiculous 
to  confider  this  principle  in  its  effects ;  nor  can  we 
avoid  fmiling,  when  we  behold  Sully,  though  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  finances ;  and  Biron,  a  marfhal  of 
France,  commanding  the  armies  of  the  crown ;  both 
dancing  in  the  fame  "  ballet."  Sully  informs  us, 

•ully,  and       .         .    °  i          i  •     i  « 

Biron,        that  in  1597,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  occupied  in 

(50)  De   Thou,   vol.    xlv.   p.  546.      Baflbmp,  vol.  i.    tojne  i.  p.  115. 

(51)  Majherbe,  p.  81—83. 
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finding  pecuniary  refources  wherewith  to  continue  the  c  H  A  p. 
war,  and  to  fuftain  the  fhock  of  the  Spanifh  arms  in  .UJ%1^ 
Picardy,  he  made  one  of  fourteen  in  a  "  ballet," 
which  Biron  undertook  and  executed  in  honour  of  a 
married  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  In  juftice  to 
Sully,  however,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  he  wifhed 
to  decline  this  exhibition  of  his  talents  for  dancing; 
and  he  fays  that  he. only  confented  at  Biron's  urgent 
entreaty,  fupported  by  the  king's  commands.  He 
had  fcarcely  finifhed  the  "  ballet"  and  retired  to  reft 
at  a  very  late  hour,  when  he  was  awoke,  and  fum- 
moned  to  attend  a  council,  on  the  arrival  of  the  dif- 
aftrous  news  of  the  furprize  of  Amiens  by  Porto- 
carrero(52). 

In  1602,  we  find  Mary  of  Medecis  performing  The 
the  firft  part  in  a  magnificent  diverfion,  prefented  by 
her  to  the  king,  and  divided  into  three  acts.     She 
aflbciated  to  herfelf  fifteen  of  the  mod  beautiful  or 
accomplifhed  princefles  and  ladies  of  the  court,  for 
the  purpofe.     The  entertainment  opened  with  Apollo  E 
and  the  nine  mufes,  who  fung,  danced,  and  played 
inftruments  of  mufic,   every  cadence  ending    withMedecis. 
thefe  words,  addrefled  to  Henry : 

<<  II  faut  que  tout  vous  fafTe  homage, 
cc  Grand  roi>  miracle  de  notre  age." 

Eight  maids  of  honour  performed  the  fecond  acl,  or 
dance.  In  the  third,  appeared  the  queen  herfelf  and 
her  band,  divided  into  four  troops,  covered  with  jewels 
of  ineftimable  value.  The  young  duke  of  Vendome, 
natural  fon  to  the  king  by  Gabrielle,  preceded  Mary, 
in  the  character  of  Cupid.  This  "  ballet,"  it  feems, 
made  three  ftations,  or  exhibitions;  the  firft  at  the 
Louvre,  the  fecond  at  the  duke  of  Guife's  hotel,  and 
laftly,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  archiepifcopal  palace. 

(51)  Sully,  vel,  i.  tome  i.  p;  349, 

The 
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PaPal  nunt*10>  together  with  all  the  foreign  minif- 
ters,  were  pnefent  at  its  performance  (53).  But  it  is 
in  Baflbmpierre,  that  we  find  every  detail  of  thefe 
gallant  amulements,  in  which  he  was  a  diftinguifhed 

Satirical  performer.  From  him  we  learn,  that  fatire  fome- 
times  mingled  in  them,  and  that  it  did  not  fpare  even 
the  king.  In  1598  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  One  of 
twelve  men  ^of  quality,  who  danced  a  "  ballet"  at 
Monceaux,  exprefsly  to  amufe  the  royal  leifure. 
They  perfonated  barbers,  in  order  to  ridicule  Henry, 
who,  on  account  of  a  dangerous  complaint  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  had  recently  been  under  the  hands  of 
furgeons  (54)  No  offence  whatever  was  taken  at  fuch 
a  liberty. 

The  Ipecics  of  dance,  denominated    fc  branles," 
which,  by  a  flight  corruption  of  orthography  as  well 

Their  as  pronunciation,  were  the  celebrated  "  brawls"  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  court,  attained  to  the  higheft  vogue, 
and  were  beheld  with  a  fort  of  enthufiafm,  under 
Henry  the  Fourth (55).  The  duke  of  Montpenfier 
in  1608,  though  at  the  point  of  death,  and  only  a 
very  few  days  before  he  actually  expired,  quitted  hh 
bed  in  order  to  be  a'fpectator  of  one  of  thefe  dances, 
which  was  performed  in  his  own  palace  by  fome  of  the 
young  nobility  (56)-.  The  king  received  the  firft  im- 
preflion  of  that  attachment  for  the  princefs  of  Conde, 
which  engaged  him  in  fo  many  actions  difhonouringtQ 
his  character  and  unbecoming  his  age,  by  feeing  her 

*«  Ballets."  ^n  the  drefs  and  character  of  Diana,  in  a  <c  ballet"  at 
tbu'rt.  '  She  was  then  unmarried,  and  in  the  firfl 
flower  of  youth (57).  How  fuperior  the  French 
were  efteemed  in  the  profeffion  of  dancing  as  well  as 
fencing,  we  may  infer  from  Sully 's  bringing  over 
with  him  to  London  in  1603,  mafters  in  both  thofe 

(53)  Matchieu,    vol.  ii.  liv.  iv.  p.  189,  190.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiv..  p..  61, 
(54)  Bafibmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  37,  47,  and  p.  135.  (55)  Ibid.  p»  38. 

(56)  Ibid.  p.  131.  (57)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol  ii.  tome  i.  p  193. 
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branches  of  accornpliiriment.  They  were  prcfented  c  ^VA  p< 
by  him  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  eldefl  fon  of  James  u—y-w 
the  Firft(<'8).  ^ 

The  theatrical  amufements  during  this  period,  ap-  Th^atrical 
pear  to  have  been  equally  dcftitute  of  refinement  an^l  mclw 
of  genius,     Pe.rfonalities  and  coarfe  allufions,  or  fati- 
rical  reflections  on  peribns  of  eminence,  were  allowed 
and  encouraged,  as:  they  had  been  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  time  of  Arillophanes.      The  duke  of    May- 
ennt,  in  the  firft  months  of  his  delegated  or  afTu   ,ed 
authority,  having  been  informed  that  the  comedians  how  un>*- 
of  the  metropolis  had  inftalled  hiiti  on  a  royal  throne, fined' 
with  mock  ceremonies  cijcuiated  to  expofe  him  to 
ridicule,  iufpended  and  interdicted,  their  performan- 
ces (59).     Henry  was  far  more  placable,  even   when 
personally  attacked.     L/Ktoile  has  left  us  a  very  amu- 
ling  relation  of  a  farce,  or  comic  entertainment,  per- 
formed in  1607  before  tne  king,  queen,  and  court, 
at  the  Cf  Hotel  de  Bourgogne"  in  Paris.      We  may  Farce  per-. 
gather  from.it  a  perfeft  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  thea-  f^l^' 
tre,    at s  the  beginning   of  the    feyenteenth    century,  court, 
among  the  French.     The  fable  of.  the  piece,  if  in- 
deed that  term  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  a  rude 
and  fimple  delineation  of  diurnal  tranfaclions  in  vul- 
gar life,  was  void  of  any  pretenfion  to  fancy,  tafte, 
•  or  compofition'. 

The  fcene  difcovered  a  mechanic  and  his  wife,  en-  Defcnptioa 
gaged  in  altercation;  the  woman  complaining,  that °f the plece* 
her  hufband  parTed  the  whole  day  at  the  tavern  in- 
toxicating himfelf,    while    the   tax-gatherers,    in  the 
king's  name,    feized  on  all  their  little  property   or 
gains  of  every  kind."    To  this  reproach  the  man  re- 
plied,   not  without  humour,    that  the  opprefllon  of 
the  taxes  was  an  additional  motive  with  him  to  drink. 
"  For  what  the  devil/*  added  he,  fc  will  all  the  mo- 
cc  ney  which  we  can  fave  avail  us,  fmce  the  king  alone 

(58)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ir.  p.  169.  (59)  Satyre  Men.  TO!,  ii.  p.  386. 

«  will 
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CHAP."  will  be  benefited  by  it  ?  I  am  determined,  inftead 
^J^j  cf  of  drinking  iefs,  to  increafe  my  quantity  j  and 
cf  where  I  fwallowed  thrre  halfpenny  worth  of  liquor, 
<c  to  double  my  dofe.  I  fhaJl,  at  lead,  fecure  that 
«c  from  this  rapacious  king.  Begone,  therefore,  and 
<c  bring  me  fomething  to  quench  my  thirft."  Thefe 
arguments,  however  witty  or  juft,  not  carrying  con-* 
viftion  to  the  woman,  fhe  renewed  her  exclamations ; 
wudi  were  fuddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
counfellor  of  the  court  of  Aids,  a  commiffary,  and  a 
ferjeant,  who  demand  payment  of  the  taxes,  on  pain 
of  feizure  of  their  effects. 

The  torrent  of  abufe  is  now  turned  into  a  new 
channel,  and  directed  againft  the  unwelcome  intru- 
ders j  of  whom  the  hufband  demands  their  bufinefs 
and  functions.  cc  We  are,"  reply  they,  "  officers  of 
"  juftice."  *  Impoflible/  fays  he ;  c  officers  of  juf- 
c  tice  do  precifely  the  reverfe  of  every  thing  prac- 
'  tifed  by  you.  I  don't  believe  you.  Produce  your 
c  commiflion.'  The  counfellor  (hews  the  order,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  acts  j  while  the  woman,  affecting 
to  be  apprehenfive,  that,  on  account  of  their  in  ability 
to  pay  the  tax,  their  furniture  and  goods  would  be 
feized,  (lily  feats  herfelf  on  a  cheft.  The  commiffa- 
ries  order  her  to  rife  in  the  king's  name.  She  re- 
frfes  i  but  they  compel  her,  and  the  cheft  is  at  length^ 
opened.  In  an  inftant  out  rulh  three  devils,  who  lay*' 
violent  hands  on  the  unfortunate  collectors  of  the 
taxes  5  and  each  devil  fdcdting  his  man,  throw  them 
over  their  backs,  and  carry  them  off  in  triumph. 
This  was  the  natural  conclufion  of  the  piece,  which 
could  not  be  ^ecu-fed-  of  a  deficiency  in  poetical  juf- 
tice  (60). 

If>  however,  the  dramatic  exhibition  clofed,  it  was 
followed  by  another  of  a  more  fcrious  nature.  The 
counfellors,  commiffaries,  and  ferjeants,  irritated  at 

(60)  Journal  d'Benry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  140— 14*. 
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being  thus  expofed  to  derifion  on  a  public  theatre, c  ^yA  p- 
made  fuch  complaints,  and  took  fuch  effectual  mea-  \^^L^f 
fures,  that  the  actors  were  all  committed  to  prifon. 
By  the  king's  exprefs  interference  and  command,  interference 
they  were,  neverthelefs,  fet  at  liberty  on  the  fameofHeniy" 
day.  He  had  fufficient  magnanimity  to  defpife  fuch 
attacks,  and  to  tell  the  perfons  who  conceived  them- 
felves  aggrieved,  that  "  if  any  affront  had  been  given, 
'<  he  had  received  a  far  greater  one  than  they ;  but 
<c  that  he  readily  forgave  it,  in  confideration  of  the 
*c  amufement  which  he  had  derived  from  fo  laughable 
*c  a  performance.'*  That  it  was  one  of  the  bed  ex- 
hibitions of  its  kind  reprefented  at  Paris,  is  certain, 
fmce  FEtoile  adds,  "  Every  one  allowed,  that,  for  a 
"  long  time  pad,  there  had  not  been  feen  at  Paris  a 
"  more  pleafant  farce,  better  played,  or  of  a  livelier 
cc  invention (6 1 )."  We  muft  own,  that  there  is  a 
wide  interval  between  it  and  the  productions  of  Mo- 
liere :  yet  the  firft  comedy  of  that  incomparable  wri- 
ter, cc  L'Etourdi,"  was  performed  at  Lyons  only 
forty-fix  years  afterwards  (6 2).  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that,  while  in  the  capital  of  Erance  the 
drama  was  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  in  London,  Shakfpear 
bad  produced  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful,  though 
eccentric  and  irregular  comedies,  which  have  ever  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  mankind. 

A  company  of  Italian  performers  feem  to  have  an- 
nually  vifited,  if  they  did  not  remain  ftationary  in  themedUns- 
French  metropolis,  after  Mary  of  Medecis*  arrival. 
In  1603,  we  find  the  company  of  Ifabella  Andreini 
reciting  before  the  court  (63).  They  were  received 
with  applaufes ;  but  we  do  not  exactly  know  what 
was  the  particular  ftyle  and  nature  of  their  perfor- 
mance. Henry,  in  1608,  writes  to  the  eldefl  fon  of 
the  duke  of  Sully,  enjoining  him  to  pay  the  Italian. 

(61)  Journal  <THcnry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  14.2.  (62)  Biogr.  Did. 

vol.  «.  p.  258.  (63)  Mitthicu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.  p.  446. 
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C  *ivA  P'  come^ans  a  fmn  °f  money  on  account,  and  to  order 
<_^j  them  to  repair  to  him  at  Fontainbleau(64).  Buf- 
Buftbons.  foons,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  pages  and  dwarfs^ 
conftituted  part  of  the  royal  eftablimrnent,  and  had 
fixed  penfions  or  falaries  annexed  to  their  offices  (65). 
Mathurine,  a  woman  who  followed  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  a  fool  or  buffoon,  feems  not  only  to  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking  perfonal  freedoms  with 
the  king,  but  to  have  poiteiTed  no  inconfiderable  de- 
page*,  gree  of  favour  and  interefl(66).  _  The  order  of  the 
nobles,  in  the  affembly  of  the  "  Notables"  at  Rouen, 
demanded  in  their  collective  capacity,  that  the  fove- 
reign  would  maintain  in  his  houfehold  the  greatefl 
number  of  pages  that  he  was  able  ;  and  that  he  would 
give  them  an  education  becoming  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  capable  of  forming  them  to  the  exercife  of 
arms  (67). 

Rage  for  Never  did  the  rage  for  play,  one  of  the  moft  de- 
Play»  ftructive  to  morals  of  any  which  can  be  tolerated^ 
prevail  more  umverfally,  nor  attain  to  a  greater  pitch 
of  enormity,  than  under  this  reign.  It  received 
every  poflible  encouragement  from  the  king's  exam- 
ple ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  defects  in  his  cha- 
racter ^  The  contagion  was  not  limited  to  the  court* 
but  pervaded  private  life,  and  fatally  corrupted  the 
manners  of  the  inferior  orders.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  credit  the  amount  of  the  fums  hazarded  at  play, 
if  they  only  flood  upon  the  teflimony  of  Baftom- 
pierre,  d'Aubigne,  or  1'Etoile.  Unhappily,  Henry's 
own  letters,  preserved  in  Sully,  afford  inconteftable 
proofs  of  the  fact.  -  In  the  autumn  of  1608,  "  the 
"  King,"  fays  BafTompierre,  "  knowing  that  I  was 
at  Paris,  wrote  to  me,  to  bid  me  return  to  court ; 
'*  informing  me,  that  I  had  hitherto  been  the  deepeft 

.   vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  247.  (65^  Conf.   de   Sancy,  p.  316 

—3           Chivcrny,  vol.   i.   p.   343.      Journ.  d'Henry  IV.,   vol.  i.  tome  ii. 

p                                  >   Ibid.  p.    141,  142,  (67)  De   Thou,   vol.   xiii. 
p.  iJ. 
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'*«  gamefter  of  the  fet  ;  but  that  there  was  a  Portu-  CHAP, 
'**  guefe,    named    Pimentel,    recently   arrived,    who  ^J^—  > 
"  greatly  furpafled  me.     I  ftaid  fome  days  at  Fon-  Enormous 
<e  tainbleau,    playing   the   moft   Furious    play    ever  J^J^, 
"  known.      Not   a   day   pafled,    in   which   twenty  court. 
"  thoufand  piftoles  were  not  loft  and  won.      The 
"  {mailed  flakes  were  fifty  piftoles,  and  the  larger! 
"  were  five  hundred  ;  fo  that  it  was  poffible  to  hold 
"  in  one's  hand,  at  the  fame  time,  above  fifty  thou- 
<c  fand  piftoles.     I  won  in  that  year  above  five  hun- 
"  dred  thoufand  livres  at  play.     The  king  returned 
"  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Germain,  con- 
tc  tinuing  the  fame  train  of  play  ;  at  which  Pimentel 
"  won  above  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  (68).'*     If  its  pemki. 
we  confider  how  little  a  piftole  is  inferior  in  value  to  a  ous  effeftt' 
pound  fterling,  and  if  we  recollect  that  Baflbmpierre's 
winnings,  in  one  year  only,  greatly  exceeded  twenty 
thoufand  guineas,  we  fhall  be  loft  'in  contemplating 
the  effects  of  filch  gaming,  s  The  conduct  of  Henry 
the  Third,  however  profligate  and  depraved  in  other 
particulars,  appears  in  the  article  of  play,  to  have 
been  lefs  cenfurable  than  that  of  his  fuccefTor. 
"  As  if  to  corroborate  the  account  given  by  Ba9bm- 
pierre,  we  find  Henry  writing  to  Sully,  on  the  i8th 
of  January   1609,  in  thefe  words:  "My   friend,  I 
"  have  loft  at  play  twenty-two   thoufand   piftoies, 
<c   which  I  defire  of  you  to  put  into  Feideau's  hands, 
"  who  will  deliver  you  this  note,  that  he  may  diftri- 
"  bute  the  money  among  the  different  perfons  to 
"  whom  I  am  indebted  (69)."     It  is  by  no  means  the 
only    order   of  the  kind   to    be   found   in    Sully's 
works  (70).     He  promifed,  it  is  true,  with  folemn 
proteftations  to  his  minifler,  that  he  would  not  again 
play  fo  deep  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  keep 
his  word.     Sully  fo  well  knew  his  mafter's  weaknefs, 


(68)  Baflbmp.  vnl    i.  tome  i.  p.  134.  (69)  Sully,  vol.  ii.  tome  i. 

zj6.  (70)  Ibid.  p.  326*  , 

that, 
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CHAP,  that,  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  fame  year,  the 
i^^L^t  king  coming  to  dine  with  him  at  the  arfenal,  he  or- 
dered cards  and  dice  to  be  placed  upon  table,  as  foon 
as  the  dimes  were  removed.  At  the  fame  time  he 
caufed  a  purfe,  containing  four  thoufand  piftoles,  to 
be  put  by  Henry  for  himfelf ;  and  a  fecond,  which 
held  an  equal  ium,  for  the  purpofe  of  lending  to  fuch 
as  played  with  him (71).  It  muft  be  admitted,  that 
the  flyle  of  play  was,  at  leafl,  becoming  a  fovereign. 
But  we  may  lee,  in  nu  i  erous  inftances,  that  the  king, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  gameflerj  loved  the  amufement 
for  its  contingent  advantages ;  and  by  no  means  re- 
funded his  winnings (72).  Many  of  the  courtiers, 
feduced  by  fo  bad  an  example,  ruined  their  fortunes 
at  the  gaming  table.  The  younger  Biron  was  among 
the  number (73).  Primero  appears  to  have  been  the 
fafhionable  game  (74). 

Progrefs  of  How  general  and  how  pernicious  the  paffion  for 
Sortie  P*ay  t>ecame  before  the  clofe  of  this  reign,  we  may 
inferior  C  learn  from  1'Etoile.  The  facts  related  by  him,  are 
equally  extraordinary  with  thofe  contained  in  Bailbm- 
pierre.  "  In  this  month  of  March  1609,"  fays  he, 
"  have  been  eflablifhed  in  Paris  many  new  academies 
"  for  play,  where  the  citizens  of  every  age  flake 
"  confiderable  fums ;  which  demonftrates  at  once 
"  the  abundance,  and  the  corruption  of  manners. 
"  The  fbn  of  a  merchant  has  been  feen  to  lofe  at  one 
"  fitting  thirty  thouland  crowns,  who  never  inherited 
"  from  his  father  more  than  ten  thouland.  A  per- 
"  fon,  named  Jonas,  has  hired  a  houfe  for  holding 
"  one  of  thefe  academies,  in  the  fuburb  St.  Ger- 
"  main,  during  fifteen  days  that  the  fair  lafts :  he 
"  has  given  fourteen  hundred  livres  for  it  (75)." 

(71)  Sully,  vol.  ii.   tome  i.  p.  a8*.  (72)  Ibid.  p.  290.      Journal 

d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  153  5  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  146.  (73)  Ca- 
binet d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  (74)  D'Aub.  Hi  ft.  Gen  vol.  iii. 
p.  467.  (75)  About  fixty  pounds  fterling.  Journal  d'Hen.  IV., 
vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  193,  194. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  circumftances,  which  mufl  have  been  of  uni-C  HAP. 
verfal  notoriety,  and  which  are  commemorated  by  a 
contemporary  writer  of  unquefhomble  accuracy,  con- 
vty  an  incred;bie  pidure  of  the  rage  f;,n  Ib  deftruc- 
tive  an  amuiement.  We  may  reaibnab  y  doubt,  whe- 
ther  at  any  period  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, or  of  his  unfortunate  lucceffjr,  the  "  Pxiais 
'-'  royal,"  where  every  enormity  and  abomination 
found  a  fecure  afylum  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  ever 
ivitnefTed  greater,  or  even  equal  excefles  in  the  arti- 
cle of  play.  It  proves  the  total  inattention  of  the 
municipal  and  civil  government,  to  the  morals  of  the 
people,  fince  it  is  evident  that  no  meafures  were  taken 
for  the  fuppreflion  of  iuch  leminaries  of  vice,  or  for 
the  punimment  of  thole, who prefumed  to  open  them 
in  the  metropolis. 

Venality  was  another  of  the  diftinguiming  features  c°»up*ion,' 
of  the  age.     It  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
courts  of  law,  but  pervaded  all  the  departments  of 
civil   government.     Bribes   were   offered,  under  thehowsenera1'' 
form  of  prefents,    without   diiguile,    and   accepted 
without  mame,  even  by  minifters  and  perfons  of  the 
higheft  quality.     In  1606,  when  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
duke  of  Savoy,  arrived  at  Paris,  he  commenced  hisSavoy" 
political  operations  and  intrigues,  by  a  regular  fyftem 
of  corruption.      In  order  to  retain  the  marquiiate  of 
Saluzzo,  of  which  he  had  poiTefTed  himfelf  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  he  found  no  means  fo 
effeclual  as  money.     The  commiflioners,  named  by 
the  crown  to  dilcufs  and  report  ur  on  that  important 
objed,  though  the  confiable  Montmorency  and  the 
chancellor  Beliievre  were  among  the  number,  did  not 
blufh  to  fell  themfelves  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  had 
ufurped  a  part   of   the   dominions  of   France (7 6.) 
Sully  alone  rejected  his  offers,  and  declined  his  mag- 

(76)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  467,  469. 
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c  H  A  P-nifkent  prefents(77.)     Such  was  the  effect  produced 
i^Xj  by  Charles  Emanuel's  largefles,  that  they  feduced  the 
allegiance  of  Biron,  procured  him  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  moil  fecret  deliberations  of  the  French 
cabinet,    and  fpread   in   ramifications   fo   extenfive 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  to  menace  the  very  ex- 
iftence  or  tranquillity  of  the  monarchy  (7 8). 
Foreign          The  fame  arts  which  operated  with  fo  much  file- 
courts.       cefs  jn  Henry's  court,  he  practifed  in  turn,  without 
fcruple,  to  become  mafter  of  the  fecrets  of  other 
England,     princes,  and  to  direct  their  counfels.     After  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  in  1603,  we 
find  the  two  minifters  of  France  and  Spain  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  corrupt,  and  to 
purchafe  the  counfellors  of  James  the  Firft(79).     In 
to  sully,     the  inftruc-tions  figned  by  Henry  the  Fourth  himfelf, 
and  delivered  to  Sully,  whom  he  fent  embaflador  to 
London,  there  is  a  fpecific  injunction,  "  to  tamper 
"  with,  and  to  bind  to  the  fervice  of  his  majefty, 
*'  any  of  the  confidential  fervants  of  the  king  of 
."  England,   who  may  be  capable  of  ferving  him, 
**  and  on  whofe  adherence  there  may  appear  to  be 
to  corrupt    "  room  to  confide(8o),"     The  very  nature  of  the 
2uiift«ilfll  expreffions  ufed,  implies  the  objects  intended  to  be 
effected  by  the  embaffador.     Sully  was  not  negligent 
in  fulfilling  the  commiffion;  and  he  acted  with  fo 
much  dexterity,  that  James  confented,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  the  corruption  of  his  own  minifters (8 1). 
«nd  ladies.  The  females  of  distinction  about  the  perfon  of  Anne 
of  Denmark,  the  new  queen  of  England,  were  not 
forgotten  in  the  pecuniary  diftributions(82);  and  we 
fee  the  earl  of  Northumberland  among  the  firfl  who 
negotiated  for  a  penfion,  which  was  promifed  him  by 

(77)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p,  433—435.  (78)  D'Aub.   Hift.  Gen. 

vol.  iJi.  p.  478.      De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  437—439.  (79)    Sully, 

TO!,  i.  tome  ii.  p.  165.  (80)  Ibid,  p.  102.         •    (81)  Ibid.  p.  169,  170. 

(81)  Ibid.  p.  171. 

t  Sully. 
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Sully (83).  It  may  Be  amufing  to  enumerate  fomec  ^ 
of  the  prefents  made  to  the  principal  perfonages,  male  v_- 
and  female^  as  they  throw  a  light  on  the  manners  of  Lift  of  Pre- 
the  times;  on  the  mode  of  conferring  or  conveying 
donations ;  and  on  the  refpeftive  importance  of  the 
individuals  themfelves.  The  whole  lift  is  to  be  found 
in  Sully.  Secretary  Cecil  has  three  dozen  of  gold 
buttons,  fet  with  diamonds.  Lord  Sidney,  a  chain 
of  large  gold  beads,  filled  with  perfume,  enriched 
with  diamonds;  and  the  portrait  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  a  band  for  a  hat, 
'with  diamond  taflels.  Among  the  names,  are  the by  * 
Englilh  earls  of  Southampton  and  Devonfhire,  as 
well  as  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Mar.  To  the 
countefs  of  Bedford,  a  gold  watch,  ornamented  with 
jewels.  Even  Margaret  Aifan,  who  is  entitled 
"  Fille  de  Chambre,  and  favourite  of  the  queen/' 
h'as  her  place  among  the  fubordinate  perfonages  (84): 

Six  years  afterwards,  when  Henry  diipatched  Baf-  Court  of 
fompierfe  to  the  court  of  Nancy,  in  order  to  nego~Lorrailu 
tiate  an  affair  of  the  moft  delicate  nature,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Dauphin  with  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain ;  the  French  minifter  was  autho- 
rized to  begin  by  corrupting  and  retaining  all  the 
perfons,  who  might  be  judged  capable  of  facilitating 
the  alliance.     He  was  limited  at  firft  to  fix  thouiand 
crowns  in  annual  penfions  (85).     BarTompierre  allures  integrity  of 
us,  that  on  his  offering  Bonnet,' prefident  of  Lorrain> Bonnet* 
and  confidential  minifter  of  the  duke,  to  mtei  eft  him 
by  a  pecuniary  recompence,  in  favour  of  the  French 
king,  Bonnet  refilled  it ;  adding,  that  "  he  belonged 
"  to  a  mafter  who  was  capable  of  amply  paying  his 
"  fervices(86)."     Some  inftances  of  fimilar  elevatidn 
of  mind  and  integrity  are  to  be  found,  though  rarely, 

(83)   Sully,  vol.  5.   tome  ii.   p.    124,   157,   and   pi  1)1;  (84)   Ibid. 

P.  i6o..  (85)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  154.  (86)  Ibid.  p.  156, 
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CHAP,  among  the  French  nobility,  .during  the  period  under 
our  contemplation (87). 

The  utmoft  libertinifm  of  manners,  and%ven  con- 
tempt of  decorum,  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 
great.  Henry  led  the  way  in  this  -reipect,  and  in- 
fluenced eifentially  by  his  example,  on  the  court, 

in  the  nun-  the  nobility,  and  even  on  the  people.  During  the 
fiege  of  Paris  in  1590,  all  the  furrounding  nunneries 
became  the  fcene  and  receptacle  of  debauch.  That 
of  JVLuibuifTon,  where  the  royal  ftandard  was  dii- 
played,  exhibited  an  example  of  the  moftunre  ft  rained 
licentioumefs.  Angelica  d'Etrees,  eldefh  filler  of  the 
celebrated  Gabrielle,  was  abbefs  of  the  convent  (88). 
The  clergy,  in  1596,  complained,  that  all  difcipline 
and  order  were  extinct  in  the  female  monafleries 
throughout  France  (89).  We  can  fcarcely  conceive 
greater  violations  of  decency,  than  many  which  are 
commemorated  by  1'Etoile ;  and  they  are  fo  repug- 
nant to  our  modes  of  acting,  that  they  imprefs  with 

and  court.  no  Jefs  difguft  than  amazement.  We  find  the  king, 
far  from  drawing  a  veil  over  his  amours,  or  try'ng  to 
conceal  them  from  the  public  eye,  fludioufly  exhi- 
biting them  to  every  obferver,  and  deriving  a  fort  of 

ixampiw    vanity  from  their  publicity.     Not  only  in  his  retire - 

*fitt  ment,  and  in  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  he  is 
always  accompanied  by  his  miftrefTes,  but  in  every 
diverfion,  in  acts  of  ftate,  in  public  ceremonies,  in 
the  camp,  and  even  in  the  folemnities  of  religion, 
Gabrielle  is  conflantly  at  his  fide.  When  madame 
de  Sourdis'  fon  was  baptized  in  1594,  the  king  offi- 
ciated as  fponibr  to  the  infant,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  de  1'Auxerrois  at  Paris.  "  From  the  in- 
"  ftant  that  he  entered,"  fays  1'Etoile,  "  till  his'de- 
"  parture,  he  never  ceafed  laughing  with  his  mif- 

(87)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  373.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 
De  Thou,  vol.  xi.  p.  351  }  and  vol.  xii.  p.  309,  446.  Memoires  D'Aub. 
p.  142—144.  (88)  Confeff.  de  Sancy,  p.  236,  237,  and  p.  250—254. 

(89)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  20,  21. 
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"  trefs,  and  carefTmg  her  in  different  ways  (90 
The  tub.equent  part  of  their  difcourie  and  deport- - 
inent,  was  ftill  more  incompatible  with- the  reiped  Henry  and 
du;  to  the  place,  and  to  the  act  in  which  they  were  his. raiftrefs- 
engaged.  On  the  ryth  of  March  in  the  following 
year,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm  while  they 
were  hurting  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
they  returned  to  the  palace.  As  they  patted  through 
the  ftreets,  Gabrielle  was  on  horfeback,  aftride, 
dreifed  in  green ;  and  Henry  by  her  fide,  holding  her 
hand  (91).  ^f'1 

When  the  duke  of  Mayenne  came  to  Monceaux 
in  1596,  to  make  his  iub  million  to  his  fovereign, 
againft  whom  he:  had  been  fo  long  in  rebellion,  he 
was  received  by  Gabrielle,  who  did  the  honours  of 
the  manfion,  and  conducted  him  to  the  royal  pre- 
fence.  At  fupper,  Henry  and  his  miflrefs  eat  at  one 
table  ;  the  duke,  with  Diana  d'Etrees  her  fitter,  were 
feated  at  another  adjoining ;  and  the  courtiers  face- 
tioufly  called  Mayenne,  the  king's  brother-in-law  (92). 
So  little,  reftraint  did  they  impofe  on  the  marks  oflndecorumi 
their  mutual  fondnefs,  that,  in  time  of  Carnival,  committed 
Gabrielle,  when  accompanying  him  to  the  houfes  of 
individuals,  was  accuitomed  to  take  off  his  maik, 
and  to  kis  him  wherever  they  entered  (93).  Even 
in  council,  they  repeated  the  lame  indecent  carefles, 
which  ieem  not  to  have  excited  anyyiolent  emotions 
of  concern  or  of  difguft  in  the  minifters  prefent(94). 
De  Thoui  who  confirms  many  of  thefe  fafts,  _cen-  by  ^^ 
fures  the  king  for  celebrating  tiie  baptifm  of  his  fon 
by  Gabrielle,  with  the  fame  public  demonilrations  of 
pomp  and  magnificence,  which  might  have  become 
the  birth  of  a  legitimate  prince.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  papal  legate,  and  accompanied  by 

(90)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  60,  61,  (91)  H>id. 

p.  90,  91.  (92)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i,  tome  ii.  p.  116,  117. 

(93)  Ibid.  p.  151.  (94)  Ibid.  p.  146,  147. 

all 
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p.  all  the  nobility,  and  the  members  of  the  States  then 
convened  at  Rouen  (95).  In  the  field,  Gabrielle  had 
her  tent  near  that  of  her  lover;  and  we  find  her 
*°.dged  m  tne  niidft  of  the  camp  before  Amiens,  in 
1597  :  but  the  foldiery,  either  more  delicate  in  their 
ideas  of  propriety^  or  lets  fervile  in  their  deference  to- 
wards their  prince,  murmured  fo  loudly  at  her  pre- 
fence,  that  Henry  was  neceflitated  to  remove  her  to 
a,  greater  diflance.  Biron  ventured  to  remonflrate 
with  him  on  the  fcandal  to.  which  his  condiicl;  gave 
rife  :  a  freedom  not  eafily  forgotten,  even  by  fo  p\a- 
cable  a  monarch  (96).  Wq  may  colled  from  1'Etoile, 
that'  the  Spaniards  themfelvesj  befieged  in  Amiens, 
were  indignant  and  difpleafe4  at  Henry's  bringing  his 
miSrefs  into  the  camp  (97). 

All  the  ads  of  unworthy  an,d  unbecoming  fubmif- 
fjOn  or  homage,  paid  by  the  moil  proftitute  courtiers 
under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  to  his  fucceffive  rniftreflfc5) 
the  marchionefs  of  Ppmpadour  and  the  countefs  of 
Barre,    were   infinitely  exceeded  during    the    reign 
which  we  are  reviewing.     Not  only  the  firfl  nobility, 
but  the  princes  of  the  blood,  as  Villeroy  affures  us, 
kiffed  the  border  of  Gabrielle's  robe,  prefented  her 
the  napkin  to  wafh,  and  fhewed  her  the  fame  defe- 
rence which   they  could  have   dpne  towards   their 
by  the  prin-  queen  (98).     He  fays,  that  he  reproached  the  duke 
£d^the    °f  Montpenfier,  with  thus  degrading  and  difhonour- 
ing  his  own.  high  rank.     Eyeri  ladies  and  prineeffes, 
who  might  haye  been  fuppofed  more  delicate  or  tena- 
,,.cious  on  luch  an  article^  betrayed  equal  complaifar^ce. 
ana  ladies    \Ve  find  the  two  duchefles  of  Nemours  and  of  Mont- 
«frahk.      penfier)  aflifting  at  Gabrielle's  toilet,  and  adjufting 
her  ornaments  (99).     In  the  "  ballets"  given  to  her 
*  brother  by  the  princefs  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  Gabrielle 

(95)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  25.  (96)  Mcaeray,    vol.  x.  p.   96. 

(97)    Journal  d'Henry   IV.,  vol.   i.   tome  H.   p.  177  (98)  Villexoy, 


vol.  iii.  p.  2.00,  aoi      Baflbmp.   vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  38*  (.99)  Joijrnal 

4'Hcnry  IV.,  vol.  ii,  tome  ii*  p.  ^o. 
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dances  ( i  oo);  and  when  his  fitter  is  confined  to  herc 
bed  by  ficknefs,  the  king  always  brings  his  miftrefs 
with  him  to  her  apartment  ( i  o  i )  The  duchefs  of 
Mercoeur,  who  boafted  her  defcent  from  the  antient 
dukes  of  Brittany,  did  not  difdain  publickly  to  enter 
Angers,  in  the  fame  open  litter  with  Gabrielle(io2). 
Death  itfelf  could  not  extinguifh  her  influence. 
Henry,  contrary  to  the  eftabliihed  cuftom  of  the 
kings  of  France,  who  were  only  ufed  to  wear  violet 
as  mourning  even  for  their  queens,  put  on  black. 
The  whole  court  afiifted  at  Gabrielle's  funeral  fervice 
in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  TAuxerrois,  and 
the  foreign  embaffadors  condoled  on  her  deceafe,  as 
on  that  of  a  fovereign(io3). 

Towards  Mary  of  Medecis,  Henry  feems  fcarcely  Treatment 
to  have  obferved  any  meafures.     At  a  time  that  he°  ' 
was  already  married  to  her  by  proxy,  he  publickly 
fent  the  colours  taken  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  at 
Charbonnieres,    to  his  miftrefs  the  marchionefs   of 
Verneiul(i04).     BafTompierre  acquaints  us,  that,  on 
the  Y-ery  firft  evening  of  the  new  queen's  arrival  at 
Paris,  her  hufband  prefented  to  her  the  marchionefs, 
her  rival  (105),     We  may  fee  in  Sully,  that,  how- 
ever ceconomical  on  other  articles,  the  king  thought 
no  expence  too  great,  when  the  gratification  of  his 
pafiions  was  concerned.     Henrietta  d'Entragues  ex-  Donations 
acted  and  received  above-  twelve  thoufand  poun 
fterling,  previous  to  the  furrender  of  her  perfon  and«refle$ 
honour  ( 1 06).     His  ordinary  prefents  and  donations 
to  Jacquelina  de  Beuil,  countefs  of  Moret,  another 
qf  his  favourites,  are  not  lefs  profufe(ioy).     The 
circurnftances  of  her  pretended  marriage  in  1604  with 
Chanyalon,  in  the  view  of  all  Paris,  were  of  a  nature 

(100)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  1!..  p,  79,  8cu  (101)  Ibid. 

P-  153'  (loa)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  ^q^.  (103)  Chiverny, 

vol.  ii,  p.  85.     Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  43.  (104)  Matthieu,  vol.  i. 

liy.iii.  p.  $03.  (105)  Baflbmp.  vol.  i.  tomei.  p.  54.  (106)  Sully, 

vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  429,  430,  (107)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  73. 

totally 
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C  *lvA  P>  tota^y  fubverfive  of  decency,  and  which  demonftrate 
±^^^j  the  king's  indifference  or  contempt  for  the  public  opi- 
n  on  ( 108).  Bafibmpierre  and  1'Etoile,  in  every  page 
of  their  works,  give  teftimony  to  the  dirToiution  of 
manners  produced  by  his  example,  not  only  in  the 
court,  but  in  the  metropolis,  and  through  all  the 
walks  of  inferior  life'  109).  It  mull  ncverthtlefs  be 
of  admitted,  that  Mary  of  ivledecis,  whatever  faults  of 
character  may  be  juftly  imputed  to  her,  was  irre- 
proachable as  to  her  private  deportment.  She  even 
exerted  herfelf  with  becoming  dignity  and  fcverity, 
to  reprefs  the  torrent  of  licentioufneis  which  polluted 
every  place  where  fhe  refided.  Her  pfide  fullained. 
her  virtue ;  and  when  ftie  was  folicited  by  Henry  to 
take  fome  fteps  unbecoming  a  woman  of  ftnct  ho- 
hour,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  defigns  on  the  princefs 
of  Conde,  fhe  refufed.  "  I  may  luffer  your  amours/" 
faid  the  queen,  "  but  I  never  will  become  fubfervient 
cc  to  their  gratification  ( 1 10)."  It  is  impofiible  not 
to  admire  this  conduct. 

The  baron  de^lermes,  a  man  of  the  higheft birth 
ker  fcvcrit>,  an(j  connc  xions  in  the  court,  having  been  furprized  in 
btd  with  la  Sagonne,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
fhe  not  only  difmifTed  the  unfortunate  lady  from  her 
fuvice,  with  exprcfilons  of  indignation;  but  the  king's 
inttrpofition  and  authority  were  neceflary,  to  prevent 
her  from  proceeding  to  greater  extremities.  She  be- 
fought  of  Henry  to  immolate  the  baron  to  her  refent- 
ment  by  taking  off  his  head ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  abfcond  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  governefs 
of  the  maids  of  honour,  though  innocent  of  any 
connivance  or  participation  in  the  fact,  received  her 
difmiffion.  Even  the  powerful  exertions  of  her  con- 
feffor  were  ineffectual,  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  thefe 

(108)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  61.  (109)  Baflbmp. 

vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  43-^46,  and  p.  116 — 135.  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i. 
tome  ii.  p.  118,  and  p.  156 — 159  ;  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i,  p.  136,  and  p.  147. 
( no)  Vittorio  Siri.  Mem.  recon.  tome  ii.  p.  z6o. 

punifhments. 
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punifliments  ( 1 1 1 ).     Mary,  in  thus  averting  her  own  c  H^  ?• 

dignity,  and  reprobating  the  libertinifm  of  the  age,  u-^-Lj 

acted  very  differently   from  Catherine  of   Medecis, 

who  tacitly  encouraged  and  permitted  the  ledu&ion 

of  the  females  of  her  houfehold.     Among  the  fingu- 

lar  inventions  of  gallantry  meriting  commemo  ation, 

may  be  reckoned  "  love  cyphers."     Thefe  were  cha-  Love  cy- 

racters  or  marks,  engraved  by  ladies  on  the  arms  ofphers< 

their  lovers.     In  1591,  when  the  chevalier  d'Aumale 

was  killed  at  St.  Denis,  his  body  was  lo  disfigured  by 

wounds  as  not  to  be  recognizable.    A  woman  of  plea- 

fure,    named  la   Ruverie,    at  length  difcovered  and 

identified    the    body,     by    fhewing    the'    "    ChirFres 

cc  d'Amour,"    which  (he  had   herfelf  impreifed  on 

his  arm  (112). 

Some  remains  of  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  are  (till  toRema'insof 
be  traced  under  Henry  the  Fourth.     When  du  PlefHs  chivalry. ° 
Moinay  was  attacked  and  feve  rely  wounded  by  St. 
Fal  in  1597,  the  king  inftantly  wrote  to  the  former 
in  thefe  terms :    "  I  am  exceedingly  affefted  at  the Inftanccs' 
"  outrage  which  you  have  received,  in  which  I  parti- 
"  cipate  both  as  your  king  and  as  your  friend.     In 
"  the  firft  capacity,  I  will  do  judice  to  you  and  to 
"  myfelf.     If  1  only  enjoyed  the    fecond  title,  you 
"  have  not  any  who  would  be  more  ready  to  un- 
"  fheath  his  fword,  nor  who  would  more  cheerfully 
"  rifle  his  life  for  you,  than  myfelf ( r  13;."     We  findDukeo<;Ia 
the  duke  de  la    1  remouille,  when  about  to  be  in-Tl 
vefted  in  his  caftle  of  Ihouars  by  the  royal  forces, 
writing  thus  to  d '  Aubigne :  "  My  friend,  I  fummon 
fc  you,  in  compliance  with  your  oaths,  to  come  and 
"  die  with  your  affectionate1,  &c."     D'Aubigne  im- 
mediately returned  the  following  anfwer:  "  Sir,  your' 
"  letter  fhall  be  implicitly  obeyed.     I  blame  it,  nc- 
"  verthelefs,    in  one  thing,    for  having  alleged  my 

(in)  Journ.  d' Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  13,  14.  (112)  Chi- 

Yerny,  vol.  i.   p.  105.       Sat.  Men.  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  (113)  Joutnal 

d'Henry  IV.,  tol.  i.  tonic  ii.  p.  179. 

"  oaths, 
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CHAP."  oathsj  which  ought  to  be  believed  too  inviolable 
.      «  ever  to  remind  me  of  them  (114)." 

^ame  wr^ter  acquaints  us,  that  when  he  was 
entrusted  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  foon  after  his  ac- 
cefllon,  with  the  perfon  of  the  old  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, who  was  confined  in  the  callle  of  Maillezais,  in 
Poitou,  of  which  d'Aubigne  was  governor,  he  re- 
ceived intimation  of  an  attempt  meditated  againft  his 
life  by  a  captain  named  Dauphin*  a  partizan  of  the 
League.  "  This  intelligence,  though  fure,"  fays  he, 
<(  did  not  prevent  me  from  giving  Dauphin  a  ren- 
<c  dezvous  at  a  folitary  houfe  on  the  border  of  a 
<c  marlh,  where  he  was  to  be  at  day-light.  It  being 
<c  accepted,  I  quitted  my  fort  alone,  ordered  the 
<c  draw-bridges  to  be  raifed  after  me,  and  having 
<f  found  him  at  the  place  appointed,  I  addrefTed  him 
<e  in  the  following  manner ;  f  Many  perfons  have 
v.  c  been  defirous  to  prevent  me  from  coming  to  fpeak 
<(  «.  with  thee,  becaufe  thou  art  fufpedled  of  having 
<c  (  engaged  to  kill  me,  which,  however,  I  would 
<f  c  not  believe.  If>  notwithftanding,  thou  haft  con- 
"  c  ceived  fuch  a  defign,  behold  two  daggers  which  I 
«  (  bring,  and  of  which  I  leave  thee  the  choice*  that 
"  <  with  equal  arms  thou,  may'ft  atchieye  thy  ente-r- 
"  (  prize.  I  have  likewife  caufed  a  boat  to  be  brought 
"  c  hither,  to  the  end  that  thou  may 'ft  efcape  in  it 
<f  c  acrofs  the  marlh,  if  the  chance  of  arms  Ihould 
«  {  be  in  thy  favour.1  Dauphin,  as,  much,  furprifed 
"  at  my  offer  as  pleafed  with  the  franknefs  of  my 
<c  proceeding,  inftantly  threw  down  his  fword  at  my 
"  feet,  and  allured  me,  with  every  poflible  mark  of 
"  fubjniffion,  that  no  fuch  defign  had  ever  entered 
"  l?is  head(ii5)." 

^n  tne  Per^onal  animofity  exhibited,  as  well  as  in 

» dead  body,  the  fpeeches  and  defiances  which  were  reciprocally 
made  or  fent  during  the  fiege  of  Rouen  in  1592,  we 

£114)  Memoircs  d'Aub.  p.  153,  (115)  Ibid.  p.  14$,  146. 

are 
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£re  reminded  of  the  heroic  times.     A  combat  took0  H^  p- 
place  between  the  troops  on  both  fides,  over  the  dead  ^-^1^ 
body  of  a  foldier  who  fell,  which  in  obftinacy  and 
duration  might  vie  with  that  for  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus,  under   the  walls  of  Troy,  in  the  feventeenth 
book  of  the   Iliad.    .  Boifroze,    on  the  part  of  the 
League,  and  the  baron  of  Biron,  at  the  head  of  the 
royalifts,  contended  for  the  corpfe ;  which  was  taken 
and  retaken  five  times.     It  was  finally  borne  off  by 
Biron ;  and  Boifroze,  wounded,  retreated  flowly  into 
the  city  ( 1 1 6 ).     We  can  never  fufficiently  admire  the  Capitulation 
fpirit  of  military  enthufiafm,  and  of  pious  veneration, 
for  the  afhes  of  the  illuftrious  dead,  which  dictated 
the  firft  article  of  the  capitulation1  of  Amiens  by  t-he  of  Amiens. 
Spaniards,  in  1597.     Previous  to  any  ftipulation  in 
their  own  favour,  the  marquis  of  Montenegro  de- 
manded, in  their  joint  names,  that  "  the  tomb.s  of 
"  Portocarrero,  and  of  all  the  other  officers  who  had 
<c  fallen,  fhould  be  preferved  inviolate  -,  that  neither 
"  their  epitaphs  nor  trophies  fhould  be  defaced ;  and 
'  "  that  it  fhould  be  allowed  them  to  remove  the  bo- 
"  dies,  whenever  they  might  think  proper."     The 
demand  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Fourth  ( 1 17). 

How  much  fincere  and  fervent  piety  tempered  the  Mixture  of 
valour  of  the  mod  intrepid  commanders,,  we  may 
in  the  example  of  that  prince  himfelf.  D'Aub.igne 
affures  us,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of 
Ivry,  he  was  continually  in  prayer,  attended  by  the 
Hugonot  chiefs(u8).  The  ejaculation,  which  at 
the  head  of  the  battalions  he  pronounced  aloud,  with 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  only  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  action  commenced,  is  one  of  the 
moil  beautiful  invocations  for  the  divine  affiftance, 
commemorated  or  preferved  by  hiftory.  It  is  to 

(116)  Chron.  NOT.  vol.  U.  p.  13,  14.  (117)  Davila,  p.  1471.    Chron. 

Nov.  Vol.  iii.  p.  686.  (til)  D'Aub,  Htt.  Ger*  vol.  iu,'  p,  ^^^. 

Davila> 
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Prayer  of 
Henry,  at 
Ivry. 


Reflexions 
•ait. 


CHAP  Davija,  who  was  prefent  on  the  oCcafion,  that  we 

, ,  are  indebted  for  its  tranfmiffion  to  pofterity.     "  O 

"  Lord,  thou  knoweft  the  intentions  of  my  heart, 
"  and  with  the  eye  of  thy  providence  thou  pierceft 
"  my.moft  fecret  thoughts  !  If  it  be  beft  for  this 
"  people  that  I  mould  attain  the  crown,  which  of 
"  right  belongs  to  me,  do  thou  favour  and  protect 
"  the  juftice  of  my  arms ;  but  if  thy  will  hath  dcter- 
<£  mined  the  contrary ;  if  thou  takeft  away  my 
"  kingdom,  take  away  my  life  alfo  at  the  fame  time, 
"  that  I  may  fhed  my  blood  fighting  at  the  head  of 
"  thofe,  who  expofe  themfelves  to  danger  for  my 
"  lake  (119).*'  We  are  at  a  lofs,  in  perufing  this 
fpontaneous  effufion,  whether  moft  to  admire  the 
humble  fubmiflion  of  Hemy  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  his  magnanimous  contempt  of  life,  if  it  could 
only  be  preierved  by  the  facrifice  of  his  throne. 
Had  the  unfortunate  and  paffive  prince,  who  lately 
expired  on  a  icaflbld  by  the  hands  of  his  rebellious 
fubje&s,  poffefled  a  fmall  portion  of  the  heroic 
courage  of  the  founder  of  his  home,  the  calamities 
of  the  family  of  Bourbon  and  of  France  might 
unqueftioriably  have  been  averted  or  prevented. 

Defiances  and  challenges  to  fmgle  combat,  as 
chai-  proofs  of  veracity,  had  not  fallen  into  total  difufe 
under  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  duke  of  Mayenne, 
calumniated  by  the  Spanifh  embairador  the  duke  of 
Feria,  befbught  of  Philip  the  Second  to  permit  and 
to  authorize  him  to  aflert  his  innocence  in  fingle 
combat  againft  his  adverfary,  as  well  as  to  name  the 
place  and  arms  with  which  they  mould  engage. 
Philip  appears  to  have  treated  the  requeft  with  filent 
difregard  (120).  Only  three  years  before,  in  159"!, 

iff*  and    the  earl  of  Effex,  commanding  the  Englifh  auxilia- 
ries in  the  royal  camp  before  Rouen,  fent  a  cartel  to 


lenges. 

Mayenne 


ViUars. 


(119)  Davila,  p.   899. 
p.  4z8. 


(120)  Chron.   Nov.   vol.  iii.   p.  417,    and 

Villars, 
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Villars,  the  general  of  the  League  within  the  city,  c  HAP. 

conceived  in  thefe  words :  "  If  you  will  fight,  either  ^J^j 

"  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  armed  or  in  your  waift- 

"  coat,    I   will   maintain,  that    the   quarrel   of  the 

"  king  is  more  juft  than  that  of  the  League,  that  I 

"  am  better  than  you,,  and  that  my  midreis  is  hand- 

"  ibmer  than  yours.     If  you  mould  decline  coming 

"  alone,  I  will  bring  with  me  twenty,  the  word  of 

"  whom  (hall  be  an  antagonift  worthy  of  a  colonel ; 

" .  or  fixty,  the  lead  a  Captain."     Villars  accepted 

the  challenge,  but  declined  abandoning  his  public 

duty  to  engage  in  a  private  combat,  till  circumftan- 

ces  mould  judify  fuch  a  conduct.     To  the  two  mil 

afTertions  contained  in  EfTex's  cartel,  he  gives  the  lie 

in  the  mod  unequivocal  and  formal  manner :  but,  as 

to  the  fuperiority  of  their  reipedive  miftrefles  in  point 

of  beauty,  he  fpeaks  with  more  caution,  as  well  as 

indifference,   contenting   himfelf  with   doubting   it, 

and  treating  it  as  in  itielf  an  object  which  gave  him 

little  concern.     No  confequences  followed  from  the 

defiance  (121).     Effex  always  wore  Elizabeth's  glove 

fadened  to  the  loop  of  his  hat,  while  conducting  her 

forces  to  the  aid  of  Henry  (122).  ,;*  T, 

The  frenzy  of  duelling  was  one  of  the  mod  cha-  Rage  for 
f a&eriftic   features   of  the   age ;  and   the  impunity  duel«* 
which  attended  them,  loudly  accufed  the  injudicious 
lenity,  or  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  government. 
L'Etoile arTerts,  that  between  the  acceffionpf  Henry  Numbert 
the  Fourth  and  the  year  1 607,  at  lead  four  thouiand  who  feli  '• 
French  gentlemen  periflied  .in  thefe  encounters :  he l 
adds,  that,  far  from  the  computation  being  an  ex- 
aggerated one,  it  would  be  ealy  to  verify  the  lid  in 
•  the  mod  accurate  manner  (123).     The  dead  bodies 
of  thofe  who  fell,  were  interred  without  ceremony/ 
as  a  matter  of  courfe,  in   which  judice  had  little 

(121)  Chron-  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  50*,  503.  (122)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii. 

liv.  iv.  p.  55.  (113)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  149. 

intered. 
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c  H^A  P<intereft(i24).     A  defperate  and   fuccefsful  duellift 

obtained   not  only  pardon,    but  enjoyed  the   mod 

diftinguiflied  confederation  in  the  court  (125). 

Dueiofcre-     ^  we  would  wifh  to  form  an  idea  of  the  received 

quiandihe  modes  of  thinking;  and  actine,  in  affairs  of  honour 

baftard  of  r         °j-   •  j      v    i  • 

Savoy.  among  men  or  condition,  we  may  do  it  by  reviewing 
the  principal  circumftances  of  the  memorable  duel, 
fought  in  1599  between  Don  Philippin,  natural  fon 
of  JEmanuel  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Crequi.  It  originated  from  an  alfertion 
made  by  the  latter,  that,  at  the  capture  of  a  fmall 
fortrefs  fituated  among  the  Alps,  he  had  got  poffcf- 
fion  of  a  fcarf  belonging  to  Philippin.  The  Savoy- 
ard conceiving  himfelf  miulted  by  iuch  a  declaration, 
fent  a  challenge  ro  Crequi.  It  was  accepted ;  and  at 
their  meeting  the  baftard  was  wounded,  which  ter- 

Origmofit.minated  the  conteft  ( 1 26).  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  indignant  at  hearing  that  Crequi  boafted 
of  having  "  drawn  the  blood  of  Savoy,1*  com- 
rriarided  his  brother,  on  pain  of  his  difpleafure, 
inftantly  to  wipe  out  fo  infolent  an  affront  to  their 
common  family.  Philippin  obeyed,  though,  as  it 
would  teem,  not  without  reluctance  and  many  delays. 
A  fecond  cartel  was  fent  to  Crequi,  who  received  the 
fummons  with  alacrity.  As  it  appeared  neverthelefs, 
to  be  too  open  and  indecent  a  violation  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  duels,  for  Lefdiguieres,  who  was  governor 
of  Dauphine,  to  permit  his  own  fon-in-law  Crequi, 
to  meet  his  antagonift  on  the  French  territories ;  the 

place  of  fcene  °f  action  was  fixed  in  a  little  ifland  formed  by 
the  Rhone,  in  the  dominions  of  Savoy  :  the  meadow 
was  mqwed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ambufcade  or 
furprize  (127).  It  was  flipulated  that  the  two  com- 
batants mould  fight  on  foot  in  their  fhirts,  armed 

(114)  Journal.  d'Henry.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.    p.   51,-    and    p.  91,  and  p. 
Il8,  and  p.   136,  and   p.     148.  ('^S)  De   Thou,  vol.    xv.    p.    57 

(126)  Matchicu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  310,  311,     De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  424—426. 
.  (127)  D'Aub*  Hift,  Gen.  vol.  iii.  406. 

with 
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with  a  fword  and  poniard.     Only  a  lingle  fecond  wasC  H^A  p. 
l<5  bs  prefent  on  either  fide,  and  they  were  not  to  be  ^J!^j 
feparated  till  one  was  killed.     Twelve  gentlemen  ofc;rcum_ 
the  refpedive  countries  were  ftationed  at  a  certain  ftances  of  u* 
diflance,  who  after  the   termination   of  the   duel, 
were  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  body  of  the  vanquished 
champion,  and  to  protect  the  victor  from  harm  (128). 
A  long  debate   arofe,  whether  the   feconds   mould 
engage,  which -they  warmly  demanded,  efteeming  it 
difhonourable  to  be  only  fpedators  of  the  danger  of 
their  friends ;  but  it  was  at  length  determined,  that 
the  principals  alone  mould  decide  the  conteil.     Pre- 
vious to  the  duel,  each  of  the  combatants  under- 
went a  fearch,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  that 
they  neither  had  concealed  arms  nor  enchantments. 
Crequi,  fuffering  his  adversary  to  exhauft  his   firft^*^ 
fury,  watched  an  opportunity,  transfixed  him  withii?Pin. 
his  fword,  and  commanded  him  to  afk  his  life.     The 
baftard  difdained  it,  and  expired  on  the  fame  even- 
ing.    Crequi  repaffing  the  river,  returned  to  Greno- 
ble unwounded,  and  covered  with  glory  (129). , 

In   1602,  Henry  the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  re-Ed'ft  of 
prefs  the  fury  of  duels,  by  iiluing  an  edid  of  the^S 
moft  rigorous  nature  :  it  inflided  the  punimment  of  d°ucU 
death,  not  only  on  the  perlbn  fending,  but  on  him 
who  accepted  a  challenge  under  any  circumftances* 
Confifcation  of  effeds,  and  every  prohibition  which 
could  imprefs  with  terror,  or  deter  from  an  appeal  to 
the  fword,  were  added.     "  Never,"  fays  De  Thou,eyade^ 
*'  was  a  more  wife  or  refpedable  law  promulgated, 
"  nor  ever  was  any  fo   ill  obferved  (130),     The 
facility  of  the  king,  importunity,  merit,  or  favour, 
obftruded  its  execution,  and  relcued  the  culprit 

(irS)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p  311,  313:                  (129)  De  Thou,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  416. — 428.     Guichenon,  Hift.  de  Savoyp,  vol.  i.  p.  768.  Chiverny, 

vol.  ii.  p.  89,  90.     Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.   p.  313 — 316.  (I3°)  De 
Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  no.    Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v.  253,  254. 
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CH^AP.  from  the  purfuit  of  juftice  (131).  Wearied  at 
i^-,-^  length  with  the  perpetual  infradions  committed, 
and  deeply  fenfible  to  the  devaftation  made  among 
the  upper  clafles  of  his  fubjects  by  fo  pernicious 
Second  a  cuft°m»  Henry,  only  about  ten  months  before  his 
cdia.  death,  published  a  fecond  edict,  in  which,  to  all 
the  other  penalties,  was  joined  degradation  from  the 
rank,  of  nobility,  He  even  bound  himfelf  by  a 
folemn  and  public  oath,  never  to  pardon  an  offender, 
even  at  the  folicitation  of  the  qu^en(i32).  The 
fhort  period  which  elapfed  'between  its  publication 
and  his  own  arTaffination,  left  its  operation  a  matter 
t  of  doubt.  Under  Mary  of  Mtdecis,  the  vigour  of 
the  laws  was  relaxed ;  and  it  was  referved  for  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  by  wholeibms  feventy,  to  impole 
fome  reftraint  on  a  practice  fo  general  and  deftrudive. 
crimes.  During  the  licence  of  the  civil  wars,  every  crime 
which  is  produced  by  anarchy  and  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority,  was  perpetrated  with  impunity. 
Murders  were  committed,  not  only  by  the  defperate 
and  the  indigent,  but  they  were  coolly  and  premedi- 
tately  enjoined  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality,  and 
carried  into -execution  with  every  circuinftance  of 
Murder  and  notoriety.  Aflaflimition  was  as  often,  a  meafure  of 
ftate*  or  an  aft  of  policy,  as  a  gratification  of  pr  vate 
enmity  and  revenge.  When  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
recejvecj  intimation  that  Menelay,  governor  of  la 
Fere,  had  betrayed  a  difpofition  to  deliver  up  the 
place  to  the  king,  he  fent  thither  Colas,  lieutenant 
of  his  guards.  The  emiffary  arrived,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  chofen  band  of  adherents,  having  met  with 
Menelay  as  he  returned  from  the  celebration  of  mafs, 
inftantly  fell  upon  and  difpatched  him.  The  govern- 
ment of  la  Fere  was  his  recompence  for  fo  atrocious 
an  ad  (133). 

(131)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  iiv.  ii.  p.  216,  217.  (132)  De  Thou,  vol. 

xv.  p.   54 — 58.  (133)  Journ.  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  62. 

Mczeray,  voL  ix,  p.  480,  481,     De  Theu,  vol.  xi.  p.  460. 
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In   the   murder  of  marfhaF  St:   Pol    at   Rheims, c  H  A  P« 
three  years  afterwards,  we  ftrongly  trace  the  fpirit  of .  .—^j 
the   time,  when  the  great  confidcred  themfcives  asSt  Pol 
emancipated  from  every  reftraint  impofed  on  their 
paflions   or  interefts.     That  officer   had  rifen  from 
a  very  humble  condition,  to  an  extraordinary  heigtit Hls  nft* 
of  power  and  confiderationj  under  the  duke  of  Guife, 
afTaflinated  at  Blois :  his  talents,  adherence,  and  in- 
trepidity, furmounted  the  impediments  ariiing  from 
the  meannefs  of  his  extraction.     After  the  death  ofahdoondu£. 
his  patron,  he  had  received  from  the  duke  of  May- 
enne,  as  heard  of  the  League,  the  provifional  fuper- 
intendence   of  the  province  of  Champagne,  during 
the  non-age  and  imprifonment  of  the  young  duke 
of  Guife*  the  hereditary  governor,  detained  in  the 
caftle-  of  Tours.     In   this  elevated  fituation  he  not 
only  maintained  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  capacity, 
but  he  had  been  fubfequently  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
a   marfhal  of   France,    by  Mayenne.     Unable,    on 
account   of  the   obfcurity   of  his    origin*    to  obtain 
from  the  king  a  confirmation  either  of  his  civil  or 
military  titles,  he  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  Spa- 
nidi  faction,     \\ith  a  view  to  retain  the  exclufive 
pofTeffion   of  Rheims,   he  introduced  into   the   city 
fome  foreign   forces  •,  nor   could   the  moft  prefling 
folicitations   of   the    duke    of   Guife,    who    having 
efcaped   from   confinement*    defired   to   refume   his 
government,  induce  St.  Pol  to  difmifs  the  auxiliaries. 
Irritated    at    his    refufal,    and    anxious    to    recover  q  ;  ....  . 
'Rheims,   even   by  the   c  jmmiffion   of  a  crime,    if  by  the  du 
other  means  were  ineffe6tual,  the  duke,  while  affect-:0*  Guife* 
ing  to  engage  in  amicable  expofiulation  with  St.   Pol, 
drew  his   fword ;  and   before   the   other   could   put 
himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  laid  him  dead  by  a 
fingle  thruft.      The  body,  dripped,  and  in  a  (late  of 
nudity,  was  long  left  a  wretched  fpectacle  for  the 
inhabitants.     To  complete  the  horror  of  fo  foul  and 
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c  h  A  P.  treacherous  a  tranfaftion,  it  was  committed  in 
w^-!^  prefence,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  The  poffeffion  of  Rheims  enabled  his 
nephew  to  purchafe  advantageous  terms  from  the 
crown,  with  which  he  foon  afterwards  opened  a 
negotiation.  Henry  gladly  extended  a  pardon  to 
Guife  for  every  paft  offence,  and  received  into  his 
obedience  the  province  of  Champagne  (134). 
impunity  of  Encouraged  by  fuch  examples;  fecure  of  the 
tacit,  or  even  fpecific  obliteration  of  all  their  crimes, 
on  fubmiflion  to  the  king;  and  accuftomed  to  act, 
each  in  their  feparate  command,  as  independent 
chiefs ;  the  leaders  trampled  on  every  moral  or  politi- 
cal reftraint.  Too  many  proofs  of  this  fact  occur  in 
the  annals  of  the  period.  We  find  the  fieur  du 
Pleffis  in  1598,  exacting,  rather  than  obtaining  the 
abolition  of  various  murders  aggravated  by  perfidy, 
and  which  ought  to  have  conducted  him  to  the  moft 
ignominious  end.  But  he  was  in  poffefiion  of  caftles, 
which  it  imported  to  reduce,  and  whofe  furrender 
guaranteed  his  fafety  (135).  If  we  may  believe  the 
teftimony  of  the  criminal  himfelf,  who  was  executed 
at  Meaux,  the  arch-duke  Albert  entertained  in  his 
fervice  an  aflkflin,  at  about  three  pounds  flerling  a 
month,  who  had  undertaken  to  difpatch  Henry  the 
Fourth  with  a  crofs-bow  of  a  new  invention.  We 
ought  not,  however,  lightly  to  permit  ourfelves  to 
credit  thefe  accufations,  often  the  offspring  of  credu- 
fay^  error,  or  malignity  (136).  The  nobility  who 
adhered  to  the  royal  caufe,  were  not  more  fcrupulous 
in  the  ufe  of  expedients  to  accomplifti  their  projects 
of  vengeance,  than  the  followers  of  the  League.  la 
1595,  the  count  de  Chaunes  and  the  marquis  d'Hu- 
mieres,  two  men  of  the  higheft  quality,  caufed  their 

(134)  Chron.   Nov.  vol.  Hi.   p.  41*,   413.     Journ.   d'Henry  IV.,   vol.  i. 
tome  ii.  p.  44—26.     De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  439 — 241.  (J35)  ConfefT. 

d<<  Sancy,  p;  516,  527.  (136)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  VP!«  i.  tome  ii. 

p.  141. 
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>#ives  to  be  murdered  :  jealoufy  produced,  in  both  £  M  A  p. 
cafes,  fo  tragical  a  fcene.     One  of  them  was  (Iran-  VJ^1)_, 
gled  with  her  bWn  hair  by  perfons  mafqued,  and  the 
other  was  drowned  by  her  hufband  himfelf.     Neither* 
enquiry    nor    punifhment    followed    thefe    enormi- 
ties (137). 

Even  after  the  extinction  of  the  civil  diflerifions* 
and  the  revival  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  Was 
long  before  the  manners  of  the  nation  grew  more  tr°P°Us- 
humane,  or  the  majefty  of  the  laws  could  impole 
a  reftraint  on  private  ariimofity  and  revenge.  The 
capital  exhibited  frequent  inftances  of  the  inability  of 
penal  ftatutes,  to  feciire  perfonal  fafety.  "  On  the 
apth  of  January  1604,"  in  a  time  of  profound  tran- 
quillity, "  two  gentlemen,"  fays  TEtoile,  "  having 
<c  met  on  hoffeback  in  one  of  the  moft  frequented 
<c  ftreets  of  Paris,  one  of  them  compelled  the  other 
"  to  difmount,  drew  his  fword,  and  laid  him  dead 
(e  on  the  ground.  He  then  got  upon  his  horfe,  and 
ts  holding  in  his  hand  the  naked  fword  framed  with 
<f  blood,  retired  at  a  foot  pace,  towards  the  gate 
"  of  c  St.  Antoine/  without  any  perfon  attempting 
<c  to  moleft  him.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
te  afternoon,  and  dill  broad  day-light  (133)."  With 
what  facility  outrages  of  every  fort  were  committed 
in  the  metropolis  of  France>  we  may  collect  from 
many  paflages  in  the  fame  author  La  Fin,  whofe  La  HA? 
teftimony  had  been  principally,  inftrumental  in  bring- 
ing Biron  to  the  fcaffold,  having  repaired  to  Paris 
about  four  years  afterwards>  was  attacked  as  he 
paifed  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  "  Notre  Dame"  on 
horfeback,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  men,  well  mounted,  unhorfed  him,  and  left 
him  on  the  ground,  covered  with  blood.  Having 
difcharged  ten  or  twelve  piftol  balls  at  him,  and 

(137)  Obfervations   fur  Alcandre,  dans  I'Hift.  d'Hem  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
Sat.  Men.  vol.  ii.  p»  41—44.  (138)  Journal  d'Hcnry  IV.,  vcl.  ii. 
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p-  killed  or  wounded  feveral  otl^er  perfons,  this  band  of 
aflaffins  travcrfed  the  city  at  full  gallop  with  their 
drawn  fwords  and  fire-arms  in  their  hands.  No  pur- 
fuit  was  made  after  them,  for  more  than  tweTity-four 
hours  fubfequent  to  the  fact ;  nor  were  the  perpetra- 
tors ever  brought  to  any  tribunal,  though  it  was  eafy 
to  conjecture  their  names  and  quality  (139).  Ver- 
mond,  one  of  the  difcarded  lovers  of  Margaret  of 
Valois,  indignant  at  her  preference  of  a  new  favou- 
rite, put  him  to  death  at  the  door  of  the  queen's 
palace.  Being  ill  mounted,  he  was  overtaken -in  his 
flight,  brought  back,  and  beheaded  on  the  fpot 
where  he  had  perpetrated  the  crime.  Margaret  had 
the  inhumanity,  as  well  as  indecency,  to  aflift  at  his 
execution  (140). 

The  refidence,  and  even  the  prefence  of  the  king 
Mazanffi.    himfelf,  extended  no  protection.     In  Auguft  of  the 
farrue  year  1.60.6,  Mazanffi,  a  brave  Gafcon  gentle- 
man, was  killed  by  du  Terrail,  under  the  windows  of 
the  royal  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  edge  of 
the  fofs  furrounding  the  palace.     He  had  juft  quitted 
his  fovereign,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  the  murder,  and 
who  expreffed  the  utmoft  concern,  as  well  as  indig- 
nation, at  fo  audacious  an  infraction  of  the  refpeCt 
due  to  himfelf  and  to  the  laws.     It  was  neverthelefs 
impoffible  to  overtake  du  Terrail,  who   made  his 
.  &     efcape   unhurt,  into  the   Netherlands  (141).^ 
State  of  the      That  the  provinces  were  in  a  (late  of  equal  or 
provinces,    greater  diforder,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century, '  feems  to  be  inconteftable.     In  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  fuch  was  the  diffolution  of  all  govern- 
rnent,  that  robbers  and  banditti  covered  die  country, 
infefted  the  high  roads,  and  committed  every  fort  of 
outrage.      It  excites   no   little  aftonifhment  to  find 
thefe   crimes  fubfifting    unpunifhed,     in  a  time  of 

(139)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  no.          (140)  Vie  de  Marga- 
rite  p.  396,  397.     Journ.  d'Hea.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i,  p.  109.  (141)  Ibid» 

p.  121,  andp,  195,  196. 
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perfect  tranquillity,  during  many  years,  and  almoft  CHAP, 
down  to  the  conclufion'  of  Henry's  reign.     We  muft  ^J^^ 
'neceflarily  admit  either  the  ignorance,  weaknefs,  or 
negligence  of  an  adminiftration,  which  could  tolerate 
fuch  diforders.     In  the  vafl  tract  of  France  extending 
from   the  Loire  to    the    Garonne,    comprehending 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  Guienne,  life  and  property  in  Poltou 
were  as  infecure,  as  at  any  period  of  the  civil  wars  and  oui- 
under  Charles    the  Ninth.    "From    1602  to    i6o8,enne>   , 
four  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Guillen,  intercepted  Guillens. 
all  communication.     The   fairs,  for  thirty   or  forty 
leagues  round,  were  deferted,  and   mercantile  tran- 
factions  were  totally  fufpended.     Thefe  chiefs  had 
under  their  command   not  lefs   than   four  hundred 
defperate   followers,   who   retreated   with  the   booty 
acquired  in  their  excurfions,  to  a  fortrefs  fituated  in 
deep  woods,  near  tire  town  of  Niort  in  Poitou. 

Such  was  their  audacity  and  contempt  of  the  civil  Thrfrdepre- 
power,  that  they  affixed  in  the  trees,  on  the  fide  of  a 
the  great  roads,  infcriptions  declaring  their  objects 
and   principles.     <c  Peace  to   gentlemen;    death   to 
<c  provofts   and  archers ;  the  purfe   of  merchants/' 
The  declarations  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  kill  all  the  officers  of  police  or  juftice  who 
fell  into  their  pofiefiion  (142).     We  could  not  credit 
facts  fo  extraordinary,  if  they  were  not  tranfmitted  to 
us   by  TEtoile ;  and  if  they  were   not,  from  their 
very  nature,  matters  of  univerfal  notoriety.     In  pe-  Reflexion! 
rufing  them,    we   fhould   be    tempted   to   conceive on  them* 
ourfelves  tranfported  to  a  barbarous  country,  deftitute 
of  laws,  and   in   a  ftate  of  infurrection  againft   the 
fovereign :  yet  fuch  was  the  condition  of  one  of  the 
moft  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe,  under  a  prince  fo 
dreaded  and  refpedted  as  Henry  the  Fourth.     It  may 
be  inferred,  from  an  exprefiion  of  1'Etoile,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  outrages  committed  3  and  that  as 

Journ.  d'Hem  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  i8z,  183. 
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CHAP,  foon  as  he  received  information  of  them,  he 
^J!^^  rized  mealures  for  their  fuppreffion:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  king  and  minif- 
ters  fo  enlightened  and  vigilant,  could  remain  for 
many  years  uninformed  of  the  condition  of  forne  of 
the  moft  commercial  and  extenfive  provinces  of 
France. 

Meafures  of  ^  became  neceflarv  to  attack  thefe  formidable 
the  court,  robbers  in  a  regular  manner,  and  to  aflemble  forces 
f°r  tne  purpofe.  In  September  1608,  orders  were 
ifTurd  from  Henry  to  Parabelle,  governor  of  Niort, 
tp  levy  a  body  of  troops  adequate  to  fo  defperate  an 
enterprize.  He  aflbciated  to  himftlf  eighteen  pro- 
vofts  of  the  neighbouring  diftrids ;  and,  fcny  the 
aid  of  the  peafants  and  citizens,  they  foon  formed  an 
<irmy  of  four  thou.fand  five  hundred  men.  Artillery 
was  judged  requifite  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Preceded 
by  four  fmall  field- pieces,  Parabelle  ventured  to 
Approach  and  to  ftorm  the  caftle  occupied  by  the 
banditti.  Their  corrimanders  were  not  wanting  to 
themfelves,  though  availed  by  fuperior  numbers. 
They  fallied  out  of  the  fort,  and  endeavourecj  to 
ban"°'Pen- -a  paffage  fword  in  hand;  but  overpowered  and 
furroun4edj  the  greater  part  was  cut  in  pieces.  <  On,c 
of  the  Guillens,  taken  alive,  expiated  his  crimes  oji 
the  rack,  as  did  about  eighty  of  his  accomplices  (143). 
The  fabrication  of  falfe  letters,  or  patents  of  nobi- 
lity, may  be  reckpned  among  the  charafteriftic  crimes 
of  the  period:  it  had  grown  to  a  pernicious  height 
under  flicker  of  the  civil  war^s;  and  was  one  of  the 
firft  objefe  of  fevere  repreflion,  as  well  as  punifh- 
ment,  after  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  (144).  So 
univerfal  was  the  pra6bice  of  forgery,  that  De  Thou 
aflures  us,  in  1601,  during  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
when  it  was  enjoined  to  every  individual  to  make 

(143)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.il.  tome  i.  p.  183,  184.      Mercure  Fran* 
feme  i.  p.  289.  (144)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  llv.  i.  p.  150,  160. 
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confeffion  of  his  offences ;  by  the  teftimony  of  the  c  H  A  p- 
priefts,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons  v^^l^ 
voluntarily  accufed  themfelves  of  having  committed 
forgeries  (145).  The  fact  ftrongly  proves  the  gene- 
ral depravity  of  manners.  By  an  edict  iffued  in 
1609,  fraudulent  bankruptcies  were  punifhed  with  the 
fame  rigour  as  robberies  (146).  Impoftors  feem  to  Impoftors, 
have  excited  the  moft  fevere  animadverfion  of  the 
laws.  A  man  who  had  aflumed  the  name  and  quality 
of  Bartholomew  Borghefe,  and  who  ftiled  himfelf 
nephew,  or  natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  was 
for  no  other  crime  conducted  to  an  ignominious 
puni/hment  in  1608.  He  was  hanged,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  flames  (147).  "As  the  papal  nuntio, 
by  order  of  his  court,  warmly  folicited  the  falfe 
Borghefe's  condemnation,  we  may  be  led  to  imagine 
that  fome  defire  to  gratify  the  pontiff,  induced  the 
commiffioners  named  by  the  king,  to  inflict  fo  dif- 
proportionate  a  penalty  as  death,  for  an  offence, 
which,  however  great,  might  have  been  fully  expiated 
by  imprifonment. 

It  is  not  undeferving  of  notice,  as  it  difplays  the  offences 
modes  of  thinking,  that  fome  acts,  which  we  confi- 
der  and  reprefs  rather  as  trefpaffes  againft  morals  and 
religion,  than  as  crimes  againft  civil  fociety,  were 
capitally  proceeded  againft  in  the  age  under  our 
review.  Blafpheiny  was,  in  more  than  one  inftance,  Biafphcmy4 
punifhed  with  an  ignominious  death.  A  lunatic, 
who  called!  himfelf  Jefus  Chrift,  was,  without  any 
regard  for  the  difordered  ftate  of  his  intellects, 
publickly  executed  in  1597  (148).  In  1604,  a  man, 
convicted  of  having  "  uttered  horrible  and  execrable 
"  blafphemies  againft  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  moft  holy 
£  mother,"  was  hanged,  and  afterwards  burnt  at 

(145)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  573.  (146)  De  Thou,  vol.  xv.  p.  54. 

(147)  Ibid.  p.  49,  30.-  Bruys,  Hift.  desPapcs,  vol.  v.  p,  155.        (148)  Jour- 
r-a!  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i,  tome  ii,  p.  160. 
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Pt  Paris  (149).  Another  unhappy  wretch  fuffered  in 
the  fame  manner  for  fimilar  expreflions,  tl  ree 
Years  afterwards,  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre 

?fit.  Dame  (150)."  In  the  two  laft  cafes,  the  criminal 
words  uttered  were  fupprefled,  and  the  fenttrnce 
itfelf  was  confumed  to  afhes  with  the  body,  in  order 
to  bury  in  oblivion  fuch  impiety,  and  to  prevent  its 

Renxarks  on  pernicious  confequences   among   the   people.     It   is 

the  crime,  probable .  that  in  the  prefent  age,  offenders  of  this 
dcfcription  would  only  have  undergone  a  fho:  t  con- 
finement, if  they  had  not  even  ekapcd  all  correction. 
Nor  can  we  forbear  obferving,  that,  in  the  examples 
above  cited  and  preferve'd  by  1'Etoile,  the  culprits 
were  all  low  mechanics,  or  waiters  at  places  of  vul- 
gar diverfion.  Men  of  a  fuperior  defcription  in  life, 
would  fcarcely  have  been  profecuted  with  fo  much 
fc  verity. 

Cnceft.  I  need    was   likewife,    under  Henry   the   Fourth, 

confidered  to  be  deferving  of  death,  and  capitally 
punifhed.  "  On  the  fecund  of  December  1603," 
as  we  learn  from  the  fame  accurate  writer,  "  were 
<c  beheaded  in  the  c  Grtve,'  at  Paris,  a  handfome 
"  Norrnan  Gentleman,  poffefled,  as  it  was  faid,  of 
<c  ten  thoufand  livres  (or  about  four  hundred  pounds) 
"  a  year,  named  Fourlaville;  with  his  filler,  who 

Severity  of  «  was  very  beautiful,  and  about  twenty  years  of  age  : 
3ttcnt<  "  they  were  executed  for  inceft,  which  they  had 
"  committed  together."  The  unfortunate  father 
threw  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  to  demand  their 
pardon,  which  Henry  declared  that  he  would  have 
granted,  if  the  lady  had  not  been  a  married  woman. 
Mary  of  Medecis,  by  her  expreflions  of  horror  and 
deteftaton  at  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  appears  to 
have  conduced  to  confirm  her  hufband's  resolution, 
not  to  remit  or  commute  the  punilhment.  The 

..  C'49)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  rol.  i.  tome  I  p.  60,  (150)  Ibid.  vol. 

|i.  tome  i.  p.  145, 

only 
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only  mark  of  grace  extended  by  the  crown,  was  to  c  ^yA  p- 
reftore  the  bodies  to  the  father  for  interment  (151).       i_-^~» 

Magic    and   forcery,   where   the   proofs    of  thofe  Maglc< 
pretended  crimes  appeared  to  the  judges  to  be  fatis- 
factorily  made  out,  did  not  lefs  inevitably  conduct  to 
the   fcaffold  or  the  ftake,  than  the  offences  already 
enumerated.     Frequent  examples  of  fuch  abfurd  and 
barbarous  executions  occur  in  1'Etoile,  who  feems  to 
confider  them   as  dictated  by  juftice,   and  neceffary 
for  repreflirig  the  intercourfe  with  .evil  fpirits  (152). 
In    1609,  #  prieft  and  a  (lone-cutter,  convicted 
magic,  were  hanged  and  burnt  at  Paris.     The  for-  u. 
mer   was  proved  "  to  have    faid   the  ritual  of  the 
"  mafs   backwards,   and   to   have   facrificed   to   the 
<c  devil   many    times   under   a   gallows."     He   had 
aflbciated   to   himfelf  as   afliftants  or  noviciates,    a 
number  of  lawyers'  clerks,  peafants,  and  fhepherds, 
under   promife    of  teaching   them  occult   fecrets   of 
various  kinds.      I  he  art  of  difcovering  hidden  trea- 
fures,  of  tianfmuting  metals,  of  curing  difeafes  re- 
garded  as   beyond    medical   (kill,  and    of  ^acquiring 
affection,  were   among  the   number  (153).     It   can 
fcflrcely  be  doubted,  -that,  whatever  degree  of  credu- 
lity  might  be  found  among  the  difciples,  the  prin- 
cipals were  impoftors. 

If  we  carry  our  enquiries  minutely  into  the  genius 
and  ftate  of  the  human  mind  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  a§e  in  ma- 
it  will  be  found,  that  not  only  the  weak,  the  timid, g" 
the  illiterate,  and  the  fuperftitious,  had  recourfe  to 
magic  as  a  means  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  but  that 
men  of  fuperior   education   and   endowments    were 
equally  dupes  to  this  imaginary   fcience.     The  old  Cardinal  of 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  was   proclaimed  king  by Bouroon- 
the  League,  had  been  feduced  from  his  allegiance, 
and  gradually  perfuaded  to  abandon  the  interefts  of 

151)  Journal  d'Hen.  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p>  270.  (JSS)  Ibid.  vol. 

il.  tome  i.  p.  57,  58,  and  p.  201,  (J53)  Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  199. 

the 
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p-  the  family  from  which  he  fprung,  by  the  delufive  afib- 
ranees  of  aftrologers,  who  promifed  him  the  crown,, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  houfe.  His  reli- 
ance on  the  completion  of  thefe  predictions,  laid  him 
open  to  all  the  artifices  and  fuggeftions  of  the  duke  of 

The  young  Guife(i54).  We  find  the  young  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon*  nis  nephew,  equally  credulous,  and  imputing 
his  d'.jath  not  to  the  natural"  and  gradual  advances  of 
djfeafe,  but  to  the  effects  of  forcery.  When  Sully 
came  to  vifit  him,  only  a  fhort  time  before  he  ex- 

His  convcr-  pi  red,  the  cardinal  exclaimed :  "  I  am  equally  re- 
with  "  j°*ced  to.  fee  you,  as  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  be 
"  concerned  to  find  me  in  this  ftate  of  languor,  caufed 
V  by  the  wickednefs  of  madame  de  Ro^ieres,  who, 
<f  as  every  one  believes,  has  bewitched  me  in  fuch  «a 
"  manner,  that  either  Ihe  or  I  muft  fpeedily  die." 
He  added,  that;  as  he  had  been  allured  three  days  be- 
fore, of  madame  de  Roziere's  dangerous  condition, 
who  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  ftill  iq  hopes, 
if  ihe  died,  that  her  charm  might  diflblve  with 
her  (155).  It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  Sutly's  ac- 
count, what  degree  of  faith  he  lent  to  the  cardinal's 
narration. 

Gabnelle  d'Etrees,  from  her  anxiety  to  afcend  the 
tnr0ne,  and  from'  the  perpetual  doubts  which  natu- 
rally arofe  in  her  mind  relative  to  her  attainment  of  fa 
vaft  an  objecl:  of  ambition,  had  frequent  recourfe  tx> 
aftrologers.  They  in  general  feem  not  to  have  flat- 
tered her  with  the  gratification  or  enjoyment  of  he.r 
hopes.  She  was  deeply  affected  at  fo  mortifying  a 
notification,  which  preyed  on  her  fpirits,  impaired 
her  health,  and  not  improbably  accelerated  her 
end (136).  Matthieu  declares,  that  he  had  fe en  the 

°[t  her  na"  calculation  made  of  her  nativity,  which  was  fhewn  to 
him  by  the  man  who  had  drawn  it,  and  who  allured 

(15$)  DeThou,  vol.  xi.  p.  154,  155.  (155)  Sully,   vol.  i.  tome  u 

p.  149.  056)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  424. 

him 
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him  that  it  was  infallible.      The  predi&ion  afierted,  CHAP. 
that  "  a  child  would  prevent  her  from  attaining  the  u^Lj 
^elevation  to  which  fhe  afpired  (  i  5  7 )  "      As   fhe 
died  in  violent  convulfions,  at  an  advanced  period  of 
her  pregnancy,  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  be- 
fore (he  expired,  the-  prophecy  appeared  to  be  ful- 
filled.    It  was  generally  believed  'by  her  contempo-  prediaion 
raries,  and  pofitively  aflerted  by  thofe  who  were  about  r 
her  perfon  and  bed  during  her  laft  illnefs,  that  fhe  had 
communication  with  evil  fpirits,  who  twifted  her  neck, 
and  left  her  in  a  (late  of  distortion ( 158).      The  me- 
lancholy  fpcdtacle  exhibited  by  her  body,  which  pre-  ces  of  her 

f  i          r  /•  •       r  •  i  i        .  •    i    r         death. 

ferved  no  trace  of  itb  former  beauty,  and  which  was 
fo  changed  as  fcarcely  to  retain  the  appearance  of  a 
human  figure,  gave  rife 'to  thefe  fables,  invented  by 
credulity,  and  propagated  by  folly  or  maligriky  ( 159). 
-  Charles  Emanuti  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  moft  Duke  of 
fuperior  princes  of  his  time.,  yet,  as  we  learn  fromSavoy* 
De  Thou,  lent  an  implicit  belief  to  the  aft'urances  of 
aftrologers  -,  he  even  regulated  in  many  inftances,  his 
political  or  military  enterprizes,  by  their  fallacious  cal- 
culations ( 1 60).     The  criminal  and  unfortunate  Birort,  Biron. 
whofe  ambition  abbreviated  his  life,  and  precipitated 
Jiim  on  ruin,  was,  even  to  his  laft  moments,  occu- 
pied with  magical  ftud.ies.     When  Bellievre  the  chan- 
cellor, and  others  of  his  judges,  entered  his  chamber 
in  the  Baftile,  to  announce  to  him  his  fentence  and 
immediate  execution,  they  found  tym  calculating  his 
own  nativity,  and  deeply  engaged  in  the  refearch  ( 16 1 ).  His  defence 
He  not  only  accufed  la  Fin  of  having  deluded  and on  his  ""^ 
feduced  him  into  fchemes  of  a  treafonable  nature,  by 
the  predidtions  which  were  fhewn  him  -,  but  he  fet  up 
ferioufly  in  his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament, 
as  his  beft  exculpation,  that  he  was  a  paffive  agent, 

T  (157)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.   ii.   p.   307.  .   (158)  Obferyations  fur 

Alcandre,  p.  30,   301.  (159)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.   tome  ii    p. 

a",  aiz-'  (r6o)  De  Toou,  vol.  xlii,  p.  538*  \     (161)  Journjl 

4'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  192. 

under 
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CHAP,  under  the  involuntary  impulfe  of  magical  fpells  and 

v_j^J  powers?  too  flrong  for  refiftance.  Nothing  can  fo 
flrikingly  depidture  the  feeble  progrefs  which  reafon 
had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  in  dif- 
pr-liing  error,  as  to  contemplate  a  marihal  of  France 

Nature  of  it.  pleading  magic  in  extenuation  of  treafon  :  nor,  though 
the  excufe  was  ccmfidered  as  invalid  or  inefficient  by 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  arraigned,  did  the 
mention  of  it  appear  to  excite  either  laughter  or  con- 
tempt in  the  audience.  "  What  reliance,"  exclaimed 
Biron,  "  can  be  placed  upon  the  teftimony  of  the 
<f  mod  wicked  and  execrable  man  upon  earth,  who 
"  never  approached  me  without  enchantment,  nor 
"  quitted  me  till  he  had  previtrufty  enchanted  me  ? 
"  Who  b.t  me  on  the  left  ear,  made  me  drink 
"  charmed  waters,  and  called  me  his  king,  his  prince, 
<c  and  his  lord  ?  He  will  not  dare  to  deny,  that  he 
<c  fhewed  me  an  image  of  wax,  which  pronounced 
<c  thefe  words  in  Latin,  c  Rex  impie,  peribis.'  If 
*c  fuch  was  his  empire  over  an  inanimate  body,  what 
*  could  he  not  effect  upon  me,  whofe  will  he  tyran- 
"  nized  by  magic,  and  did  with  it  whatfoever  he 
"  pieafed(  162) !"  It  requires  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  contemporary  and  impartial  writers,  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  thefe  facts. 

Sully,  as  we  may  gather  from  various  palTages  in 
his  Memoirs,  by  no  means  regarded  aftrological  flu- 
dies  or  predictions  as  undeferving  of  credit. and  atten- 
tion(i6j).  Even  Henry  the  Fourth  himfelf,  with 

Fourth.  fa  inconfiftency  natural  to  the  human  mind,  while  on 
foine  occafions  he  profefles  his  contempt  for  fuch  de- 
luiive  purfuits,  yet  at  other  times  feems  equally  per- 
fuaded  of  their  foundation.  L/Etoile  fays,  that  two 
perfons,  Rifacafza  and  Villandri,  had  foretold  the 

(162)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv.  v.  p.  307,  308.  and  p.  335.  Journ.  d'Hen. 
IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  H.  p.  194..  De  Thou,  vol.  xiv.  p.  90.  Chron  Septen.  p. 
304,  and  p.  311.  (l^3)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  i.  p.  31— 33>  and  p.  310. 

king 
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king  his  danger  from  Chatel's  attempt  to  affaflinate  CHAP. 
him  in  1594?  but  that  he  laughed  at  their  idle  prog-  ^J^j 
noftications(i64).    .On  the  memorable  day  when  heHis  com_ 
was  dabbed  by  Ravaillac,  if  we  may  credit  the  fame  tempt  of 
writer,  his  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Vendome,  came  aftrd°sy' 
-to  him,  to  entreat  of  him  not  to  ftir  out,  as  la  JkofTe, 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  adrology,  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  menaced  with  a  fignal  calamity. 
"  La  Broffe,"  replied  the  king,    "  is  an  old  cheat, 
<c  who  has  a  mind  to  get  fome  of  your  money ;  and 
<f  you  are  a.young  fool  to  believe  him.     Our  days  are 
"  numbered  before  God (165)."     It  is  clear  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  always  think  or  act  with  fuch 
compofure(i66). 

One  of  the  mod  fingular  and  well-atteded  facts  of ?nd bel*5ef  tn 
his  life,  is  the  prediction  that  he  would  be  dabbed  iH^afi«2 
a  coach.     As  early  as  1604,  Henry  himfelf  related 
it  to  Sully,  adding,  that  he  refigned  his  life  into  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  he  had  always 
been  mod  apprehenfive  of  poifon(i67).     Voltaire, 
fceptical  as  he  is  upon  almod  every  point,  admits  the 
reality  and  exidence  of  fuch  a  prediction ;  which,  he 
adds,  originated  from  the  king's  timidity  in  a  carnage: 
but,  he  forgets  that  thofe  alarms  were  produced  by  the 
denunciation  ( 1 68).     We  have  Henry's  own  autho-Hl5prefagw 
rity  for  it.     During  the  preparations  made  for  cele-  or  his  affafr. 
brating  the  queen's  coronation,  Sully  fays,  that  hefi:iatlOT" 
often,  in  the  agony  of  his  mind,  exclaimed,  c<  I  fhall 
"  die  in  this  city  !    They  will  kill  me.     For,  not  to 
"  conceal  any  thing  from  you,  I   am  allured  that  I 
"  diall  be  killed  at  the  fird  great  ceremony  which  I 
"  fhall  perform,   and  that   1   fhall  die   in  a  coach. 
"  This  it  is,  which  renders  me  fo  timid{i96)."     All 

(164)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  69.  (165)  Ibid.  vol. 

li.  tome  ii.  p.  224,  225.  (166)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  91.     '         Sully, 

vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  22,  23.  (167)  Sully,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  334  ;  and  vol. 

ii.  tome  i.  p.  477.  (168)  Voltaire,  vol.  x.  p.  226.  (169)  Sully, 

voL  ii.  tome  i.  p.  476,  477,  and  p.  479. 

thefe 
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c  H  A  p.thefe  inftances  of  credulity  arid  fuperftition  held  to 

lv-      and  arofe  from  the  (late  of  the  human  mind  in  that 

"'  age :    they  difappear  in  a  more  enlightened   period. 

No  aftrologer  foretold  the  lamentable  deftiny  of  Louis 

Reflexions,  the  Sixteenth,  of  his  queen  and  fifter,  the  fubverfion 
of  the  mod  antient  of  the  European  monarchies,  and 
the  calamities  of  every  kind  with  which  France  has 
'  been  defolated  fmce  1789.  The  progrefs  of  reafon 
and  fcience  has  diflipated  the  delufions  practifed  on 
ignorance. 

Facility  of  The  propenfity  to  believe  in  the  marvellous  and  the 
impOflib]e>  an  infirmity  common  to  man  in  every 
century,  necefTarily  attains  force,  in  proportion  to  the 
general  darknefs.  Paris,  at  the  period  which  we  are 
Surveying,  was  a  theatre  on  which  the  grofleft  impof- 
tures  were  greedily  fwallowed.  Martha  Bro  filer,  a 
'.  miferable  and  illiterate  wretch,  trained  to  perlonate  a 
demoniac  by  an  artful  and  indigent  father,  whofe  de- 
ception was  at  once  fo  obvious  and  fo  coarfe  as  to  ex- 
cite ridicule  ;  yet  long  agitated  the  capital,  and  might 
have  produced  an  infurrection,  if  vigorous  meafures 

Her  appear-  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  parliament,     She  ap- 

ance  and  de- peared  \n  1599,  at  2L  time  when  the  minds  of  the 
public  were  Hill  in  a  date  of  dangerous  fermentation, 
and  not  long  after  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants.  Neither  the  de- 
tection of  her  impoflure  previous  to  her  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  her  con- 
duct, nor  the  decided  teftimony  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  faculty,  could  difpel  the  illu- 
fion.  Marefcot,  a  phyfician  whofe  mind  was  libe- 
rated from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  the  age, 
and  who  beheld  in  the  contortions  of  the  pretended 
demoniac,  only  the  fymptoms  of  ordinary  difeafe, 
heightened  by  artifice,  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the 
roulade.  After  detecting  her  tricks,  he  had  the 
courage,  in  defiance  of  the  admonitions  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftics,  who  afferted  that  fhe  was  under  the  influence 

of 
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t>F  an  evil  fpirit,  to  feize  and  flop  her  in  the  midfl  of c  ^^A  p* 
her  mod  violent  gefticulations  or  convulfions*     The  u-v-^-> 
deception  was  apparent  and  undeniable{i7o). 

Notwithftanding  Marefcot's  attempts  to  difabufe  ^duiity  °f 
the  people,  their  credulity  encreafed  in  proportion  to  ^P* 
the  efforts  made  for  their  inftrudion.  Factious  or 
bigotted  priefts  fupported  the  error  j  and  fome  of  the 
phyficians,  deceived  by  equivocal  appearances,  either 
fpoke  with  hefitation,  or  pronounced  her  a  demoniac. 
1  Her  triumph  was  complete  -,  and  fhe  ventured,  in 
her  intervals  of  reafon,  to  affert  that  fhe  was  poffeffed 
by  three  devils.  She  proceeded  to  name  them,  to 
characterize  them  by  their  refpedlive  qualities,  and  to 
obtain  belief,  while  fhe  infulted  the  human  underftand- 
ing(iyi),  So  univerfal  was  the  contagion,  that  the  fcecruc 
moft  ferious  confequences  were  juftly  apprehended ; 
and  Henry,  alarmed,  enjoined  the  parliament  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affair  without  delay  (172).  The 
pulpits  refounded  with  appeals  and  declamations 
againft  the  pretended  infraction  of  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  by  the  interference  of  the  civil  magiftrates. 
Under  a  government  of  lefs  vigour,  a  fedition  in 
Paris  would  have  followed.  Even  the  final  fentence, 
pronounced  by  the  higheft  tribunal  in  France,  de-  mcnt-' 
claring  Martha  Broffier  free  from  all  demoniacal  pof- 
fefllon,  and  ordering  her  to  be  fent  back  to  her  na- 
tive town  near  Orleans,  could  not  extinguifh,  though 
it  checked  the  further  efforts  of  fadion  in  the  metro- 
polis (173).  She  was  foon  afterwards,  in  defiance  of 
the  injunctions  of  the  parliament,  carried  to  Rome  by 
a  new  patron,  who  hoped  to  convert  'her  to  purpofes 
highly  injurious  to  the  repofe  of  the  French  crown. . 
But  the  papal  court  had  changed  its  maxims;  and« 

poilure. 

(170)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  209—211.      Chron.  Sept.  D 
89—91.     De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  392—396.     Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p   414. 
—438-  (171)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  338.  (172)  De 

Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  400,  401.  (173)  Chron.  Septen.  p.  o_j.      Journal 

d  Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii,  p.  413—217,     Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  7-20 
—341. 

Clement 
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tne  Eighth,  fatisfied  with  the  fubmifiion  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  the  holy  fee,  rcfufed  his  aid  to 
perpetuate  impofture,  or  to  excite  commotions  in  the 
kingdom.  I1  he  impoftrefs  herfelf,  abandoned  by  all, 
'was  left  to  her  original  .obfcurir,  ,  and  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremities  of  indigence  (174). 

Otherex-  Her  ill  fuccefs  did  not  hinder  a  renewal  of  the  fame 
experiment,  only  five  years  later.  Another  female, 
of  the  vileft  description,  named  Adrienne  du  Freihe, 
excited  equal  curiofity  in  the  capital  :  (he  was  never- 
thelefs  prevented,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government 
arid  magiftrates,  from  giving  birth  to  any  political  ca- 
lamitv  ;  and  fhe  feemb  to  have  funk  infeniioly  into 
oblivion  (17  5).  Yet  Cayet,  a  writer  otherwife  far 
from  contemptible,  does  not  hefitate  to  aflert,  that 
the  demon  who  actuated  her,  had  replied  to  himfelf 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spariifh,  Italian,  and 

Beiiefm.de-  German  f  1  76).     He  even  relates  many  curious  par- 

monucle         .  v/-/,  r    •  r      ^  -i     r  •    •       r  \ 

poffeffion.  ticulars  of  the  coriverfation  of  the  evil  ft>int,  who 
drew  to  him  a  continual  concourfe  of  the  idle,  the  fu- 
perftitious,  and  the  inquifrtive.  It  was  long  before 
philofophy  difpelled  thefe  chimeras,  and  expofed 
them  to  ridicule. 

popular  fu-  Among  the  popular  faperftitions,  none'  was  more 
ltions*  generally  believed,  even  by  the  higher  clalTes,  than 
the  exiftence  and  appearance  of  a  phantom  or  fpectrei 
in  the  forefl  of  Fontainbleau  :  it  was  called  "  the 
"  great  hunter,"  and  was  always  accompanied  with 
the  apparatus  of  the  chace,  horfes,  hounds,  and 
horns.  Matthieu  ferioufly  allures  us,  that  in  I599> 
Henry  the  Fourth,  hunting  with  his  courtiers,  was 
interrupted  by  this  fupernatural  appearance  ;  that  he 
commanded  the  count  of  Soiflbns  to  advance,  in 
order  to  fee  from  whence  the  noife  proceeded  ;  and 
that  a  large  black  man  prefented  himfelf  among  the 

(174)  De  Thnu,  vol  xiil.  p.  403  —  407.     ConfelT.  de  Sancy,  p.   185—191. 
(175)  De    Thou,    vol.    xiv.    p.  316—  319,  (176)  Chron.   Septen* 

p.  407,  408. 

bullies, 
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bufhes,  who  fuddenly  vanifhed,  leaving  the  fpectators  c  HlyA  p» 
petrified  with  amazement  and  terror.     He  adds,  that  *_— T-Li 
C(  no  doubt  of  the  fad  could  remain,  as  it  had  been  $peares. 
"  feen  by  fo  many  eyes,    and   heard   by  fo  many 
"  ears (177)."    Cayet,  another  contemporary  writer, 
confirms  it  with  additional  circu  nftances  (178).  D'Au- 
bigne  likewife  mentions  it,  though  only  as  a  ftory 
which  he  had  heard  and  believed  (17  9).     But  neither 
De  Thou  nor  Mezeray  have  condefcended  to  relate 
fo  puerile  a  fable ;    and  their  filence  fufficiently  de- 
monftrates  the  contempt  in  which  they  held  thefe  vul- 
gar productions  of  folly  and  credulity. 

l£  neverthelefs*  we  wifh  to  fee  how  fufceptible  of  Prodigien 
every  impreffion  of  that  nature  was  the  age  itfel£  and 
how  implicit  was  the  belief  given  to  prodigies  or  vio- 
lations of  natural  caufes,  we  may  behold  it  fully  dif- 
played  in  the  memorable  fpeech  pronounced  by  the 
king  in  perfon,  to  the  deputies  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  The  harangue  was  made  in  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  in  March  1599*  on  occafion  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  not  here  a  bi- 
gotted  or  credulous  hiftorian,  who  recounts  a  fact 
which  he  has  heard  from  others*  It  is  Henry  the 
Fourth  who  afferts ;  and  the'  members  of  the  firft 
tribunal  in  France,  convoked  by  his  order,  who  are 
the  auditors.  De  Thou,  one  of  the  number,  has 
commemorated  the  words,  and  tranfmitted  them  to 
pofterity.  "  I  remember,"  faid  the  king,  "  it  is  Memorabie 
"  now  twenty -fix  years  ago,  that  being  in  the  court  °ne  related 
«  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  I  propofed  to  Henry  ofbythekin# 
ec  Lorrain  duke  of  Guife,  my  relation,  and  who  was 
cc  then  my  friend,  to  play  at  dice.  There  were  with 
Cf  us  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  court,  arid 
cc  among  others  la  Chatre,  who  is  now  prefent^  and 
Cf  who  can  authenticate  to  you  what  I  am  going  to 

(177)  Matthieu,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  155—157.  (178)  Chrdn.  Septen, 

P-  93 >  94-  (*79)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen,  vol.  Hi.  p.  540. 

VOL,  HI.  2 1  «  relate* 


cc 
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CHAP."  relate.  The  table  was  wiped;  and  at  the  inftant 
that  we  were  going  to  begin  our  play,  drops  of 
blood  appeared,  which  we  vainly  wiped  away,  and 
which  appeared  many  times,  without  our  being 
able  to  know  from  whence  they  flowed.  We  accu- 
cc  rately  remarked,  that  none  of  the  afiiftants  bled  at 
"  the  nofe,  npr  at  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Afto- 
cc  nifhed  at  this  prodigy,  I  drew  from  it  a  bad  omen: 
"  I  immediately  quitted  the  game,  and  I  communi- 
cc  cated  my  thoughts  to  my  friends.  Turning  to 
"  them,  I  faid,  without  being  overheard  by  the  duke 
"  of  Guife  ;  I  forefee  that  there  will  flow  torrents  of 
blood,  on  fome  future  day,  between  the  duke  and 
me.  Events  as  calamitous  to  the  date,  as  painful 
to  myfelf,  have  juftified  my  predictions  (i  80)." 
Voltaire,  not  content  with  refolving  this  prodigy  into 
the  fallibility  of  the  fenfes,  the  fuperftition  of  the 
time,  and  the  difpofition  common  to  man  in  every 
age  to  believe  in  the  marvellous,  endeavours,  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  to  explain  the  fact,  and  to  account  for 
it  on  philofophical  or  phyfical  principles.  "  The 
Reflexions  cc  jefujt  Daniel,"  fays  he,  "  who  has  catched  at  this 
cc  fact,  oilght  to  have  known  enough  of  phyfics  not 
"  to  be  ignorant,  that  black  points,  when  they  make 
cc  a  particular  angle  with  the  rays  of  the  fun,  appear 
<c'fed.  Every  man  may  make  this  experiment  in 
-  <(  '  reading  (18  1  )."  However  ingenious  the  folution 
of  Voltaire,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  apply  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  fince  Henry  afferts  that  the  fpots 
were  repeatedly  wiped  out,  and  as  often  re-appeared. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  degree  of  teftimony,  howevei 
concurring  or  unanimous,  which  can,  or  which  ought, 
to  induce  us  to  believe  what  is  in  itfelf  impoflible. 
If  we  were  to  admit  the  reverfe  of  the  rule,  hiftory 

(180)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  375.  (181)  Voltaire,  CEuvres  coropl. 

*ol.  x.  p.  166. 

' 

would 
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would  become  a  collection  of  legends,  fables,  and c  **VA  p- 
prodigies.      .,,  *~~<^j 

From  the  defective  police  of  Paris,  added  to  the  The  piague. 
dirt  and  filth  of  the  inferior  orders,  the  plague,  or 
peftilential  and  malignant  difeafes,  committed  conti- 
nual ravages  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs (182). 
In  Auguft  1603,  we  find  near  two  thoufand  perfons 
dying  of  it  weekly  (183).  Nor  was  it  by  any  means 
limited  to  the :  dwellings  of  the  indigent.  Margaret 
of  Valois  in  1606,  after  feeing  three  of  the  officers  *ts  »ng«» 
of  her  houfehold  perifh  before  her  eyes,  was  necef- 
litated  to  quit  her  palace  in  the  capital,  and  to  retire 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages  for  fafety  ( 1 84). 
It  was  felt  with  no  lefs  feverity  in  the  provirices(  185). 
Henry  the  Fourth,  among  the  other  appendages  and 
prerogatives  attached  to  the  monarchical  dignity,  in- 
herited that  of  curing  the  diftemper  known  by  the 
name  of  the  king's  evil.  He  feems  not  to  have  loft 
any  time,  in  difpenfing  its  healing  virtue  to  his  fub-«vil» 
jecls.  •  As  early  as  Eafter  Sunday  1594,  only  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  fubjection  of  Paris,  "  he  touched 
"  publickly,"  fays  De  Thou,  tc  in  the  court  of  the 
"  Louvre,  conformably  to  an  antient  cuftom,  fix 
"  hundred  and  fixty  poor  perfons  infected  with  the 
"  fcrophula;  and  in  his  own  apartment,  he  touched 
*c  thirty  other  perfons  of  a  higher  defcription  ( 1 86)." 
Cayet  declares,  that  many  of  thefe  individuals,  it 
was  notorious,  had  been  cured  by  the  royal  touch ;  Fourth, 
and  he  adds,  that  the  voluntary  return  of  the  rector, 
profefibrs,  and  members  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
to  their  duty  and  obedience,  was  principally  produced 
by  the  emotibns  excited  in  them,  at  feeing  Henry 

(i8a)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  133,  and  p.  135  ;  and  vol.  if. 
tome  i.  p.  51,  and  p.  118,  and  p.  123.  De  Thou?  vol.  xiii.  p.  18.  Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  iii.  p.  619.  (183)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p. 

»59.       ,      (184)  ViedeMarg.  p.  398.  '    (185)  Journal  d'Hen.  IV., 

irol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  144,  (i  86)  De  Thou,  vol.  xii.  p.  149. 

a  I  2  thus 
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one  °f  tne  m°ft  facred  fun&ions  belonging 
to  a  Catholic  king  of  France  (187). 

Matthieu  fays,  that  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
•Who  came  to  Fontainbleau  in  1602,  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  his  power  of  healing,  were  Spaniards. 
They  arrived,  under  command  of  a  captain  or  leader, 
who  brought  in  his  hand  an  atteftation  from  feveral 
Spanifh  prelates,  of  cures?  performed  by  Henry  on 
their  countrymen  (i  88).  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  and  other  paflages,  either  that  Philip  the  Second 
and  Third  did  not  arrogate  the  fame  virtue,  or  that 
they  had  attained  no  celebrity  among  their  own 
people,  in  its  exercife.  De  Thou  fpeaks  of  the 
pretenfion  and  practice,  as  a  prejudice  fan&ioned  by 
antiquity  (189).  What  confidence  Henry  himfelf 
placed  in  its  efficacy,  it  is  hard  to  fay;  but  in  his 
letters  to  Sully,  he  exprefles  great  anxiety  to  touch 
the  perfons  who  had  repaired  to  him  at  Fontainbleau,; 
leprous  dif-  for  the  purpofe  (190).  It  appears  from  concurring 
q\fentfre"  teftimonies,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
among  century,  the  Spaniards  were  much  more  univerfally 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  and  leprous  diftempers,  than 
the  French.  During  the  time  that  the  troops  of 
Spain  remained  in  garrifon  among  the  Parifians,  and 
peculiarly  in  the  memorable  fiege  in  1590,  when 
they  became  domiciliated  in  the  metropolis,  they 
communicated  the  difeafe  to  their  allies.  It  was 
fo  malignant,  that  many  hundreds  died  of  it  ;  but  the 
ejection  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  foon  afterwards, 
checked  and  gradually  extinguifhed  its  ravages  (191). 
We  may  reafonably  doubt,  whether  the  malady  of 
the  Spaniards  was  not  rather  the  one  faid  to  have 

^  (187)  Chron,  Noven.  vol.  iii.  p.  347.  (188)  Matthieu,  vol.  ii.  liv, 

ii.  p.  212.  (189)  De  Thou,  vol.  xiil.  p.  521.  (19°)  Sully,  vol. 

i.   tome  i.   p.  71.     Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  tome  ii.  p.  240,  and  p.  252* 
and  p.  »66.  C^1)  Satyrc  Men.  vol.  ii.  p.  133.    Chron.  Nov.  vol.  iii* 

P«  349>  35°' 
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been  brought  from  the  new  world ;  and  the  effects  c  " 
of  which  continued  to  be  mod  fenfibly  felt  among 
the  French  of  every  rank,  throughout  the  period 
under  our  review.  The  fymptoms,  as  defcribed  in 
many  of  the  contemporary  writers,  juftify  the 
opinion  (192). 

Among  the   fcourges   or  calamities  of  the   time,  Canine 
may  juftly  be  reckoned  the  frequency  and  deplorable  "JJ^ 
effects  of  canine  madnefs,  particularly  in  Paris.     No 
meafures   of  efficacy   feem    to  have  been  purfued, 
for  preventing  the  accidents;  and  fo  imperfeclly  was 
the  method  of  cure  underftood,  that  it  was  cuftomary, 
on  the  firft  fymptoms  of  infanity,  however  equivocal 
or  (light,  to  anticipate  its  progrefs,  by  putting  the 
perfon  to  death.     The  mode  of  doing  it  was  ufually  Perfom  put 
by  fuffocation  between  two  feather-beds,  or  by  lau-  ^hd0e^;e 
danum.     We  find  inftances  in  1'Etoile,  of  hufbands  affliaed 
thus  reluctantly  difpatching  their  wives,  fathers  their Wlth  1C* 
children,  and  friends  performing  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner to  thofe  whom  they  moft  loved  (193).     The 
unfortunate  wretches   themfelves   often  befbught  of 
the  perfons  prefent,  to  liberate  them  from  the  horrors 
of  madnefs,  by  adminiftering  to  them  poifon.     It  is 
neverthelefs  evident,    that   the    remedy  of  dipping 
in  the  fea  was  known,  prefcribed,  and  practifed  ( i 94). 
But  the  ignorance  and  furperftition  of  the  people,  Superftmoui 
induced  them  frequently  rather  to  recur  to  fupernatu- andm 
ral  or  pious  means  of  cure.     A  fhrine  of  St.  Hubert  cure, 
in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  was 
reforted  to  by  many  individuals,  who  hoped  by  his 
intercefiion,  to  avert  the  confequences  of  the  accident. 

Experience  conftantly  proved  the   inability  of  the 

•"0 

(10,2)  Confeff.  de  Sancy,  p.  ^iz,  313.  Sat.  Men.  vol.  ii.  p.  382^  Journal 
d'Hcnry  IV.,  vol.  i,  tome  i.  p.  102  J  and  tome  ii,  p.  133,  and  p.  139,  and 
p.  14* }  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  5.  (193)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  i. 

tome  i.  p.  249  ;  and  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  20.  I1 94)  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  tome 

i.  P.  50. 

faint 
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CH  A  P.  faint  to  effect  fo  falutary  a  work,  without  extinguifh- 
ing  the  pra&ice  itfelf(i95).  With  fuch  difficulty 
does  reafon  penetrate,  and  fo  natural  is  it  to  man  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  mod  abfurd -expedients  under 
indifpofition,  in  preference  to  thbfe  dictated  by 
wifdom  and  fcience. 

(195)  Journal  d'Henry  IV.,  vol.  ii.  tome  i.  p.  aa,  and  p.  izSo 
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ABBEVILLE,  the  city  of,  fubmits 

f*  to  Henry  IV.,   137. 

Abbeys  in  France,  abufes  in  the  no- 
mination to,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  369. 

Accounts,  difputable  confequences  of 
their   being   computed   in   livres, 

Aix,    fupreme  judge  in  Marfeilles 
eftablimes  an  unlimited  authority 
there,    173.      He  is  expelled  the 
city,  ibid. 

Albert,  archduke,  is  made  governor 
of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  IL, 
175.       He   befieges   and   reduces 
Calais,  ibid.    Takes  Ardres,  176 
Returns  to  Flanders,  ibid.     Takes 
Hulft  from  the  Dutch,  179.     Hi 
attempt  to  relieve    Amiens,  185 
Is  married  to  the  Infanta,  204.    Is 
defeated   by   Maurice,    Prince  o 
Orange,    215.      Reduces   Oftend 
253.     Makes  overtures  of  peace 
to  the  Dutch.    276.     See  Holland 
Protects  the  prince  and  princefs  o 
Conde,  289. 

Aldobrandini,  cardinal,  fent  by  Popi 
Clement  VIII.,  to  interpofe  be 
tvveen  Henry  IV.  and  the  duke  o 
Savoy,  217.  Officiates  at  th 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Mar) 
de  Medecis,  2 1 9.  Effects  a  peao 
between  France  and  Savoy,  220. 

Almanacs,  French  abounded  witi 
political  predictions,  offenfive  t 
government,  426. 


4mient,  revolt  of,  from  the  Catho- 
lic league,  141.  Is  furprifed  by 
Portocarrero,  181.  Is  taken  J>y 
Henry,  187. 

dndreini,  Ifabelle,  her  Italian  com- 
pany of  comedians  perform  at  the 
French  court,  445. 

Apothecary,  the  profeffion  o£  undec 
Henry  IV.,  much  more  extenfive 
than  at  present,  404. 

irdres,  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  under, 
the  archduke  Albert,  176. 

Armies  of  France,  the  undifciplined 
needy  Hate  of,  before  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Henry  IV.,  337. 

4rnauld,  character  of  his  pleadings 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
407. 

drques,  battle  of,  between  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
25.  Terror  occafioned  by  the 
royal  artillery  there,  34?. 

Artillery,  the  fcarcity  of,  in  the  wars 
of  Henry  IV.,  340.  Improvement 
of,  342. 

AJJaJfinations,  the  frequency  of,  in 
France,  under  Henry  IV.,  464. 

Aubry,  curate  of  St.  Andrews  at 
Paris,  his  public  expreffions  of  joy, 
at  the  death  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.* 

373- 

Aumale,  fkirmifh  there  between  Hen- 
ry IV.  and  the  dukes  of  Mayenne 
and  Parma,  82. 

Aumale,  duke  of,  his  expedition  into 
Picardy,  139. 

Auvergne,  Charles  of  Valois  count 
of,  hjs  chara&er,  228.  Is  arrefted, 

230. 
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230.  Is  pardoned,  235.  Con 
fpires  with  Philip  III.  of  Spain 
again  ft  Henry  IV.,  251.  Is  feiz 
ed,  252.  Is  confined  in  the  Baf 
tile,  257. 


B. 


Balagny,  commander  of  Fefcamp 
fubmits  to  Henry  IV.,  128.  Hi 
tyrannic  government  at  Cambray 
163.  The  city  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  166. 
Ballets,  French,  the  nature  of,  def- 

cribed,  440 
£a/zac,  was  the  firft  claflical  Frencl 

writer,  426. 
Banditti,  the  roads  of  France  infeftec 

with,  under  Henry  IV.,  468. 
Banquets,  luxury   of,  at  the  clofe  o 
•    the  fixteenth  century,  433. 
Baronius,  cardinal,  how  difappointec 
•"    of  the  papal  chair,  259. 
Barrier*,  executed  for  intending  the 
affaflination    of     Henry     IV.      of 
France,    125.      His    defign,    how 
difcovered,  375. 
Ba/ompierre,    his    rich    drefs,    on    a 
public   occafion   at    the    court   ol 
Henry  IV.,  429.     Wounded  at  a 
tilt,  439.     His  defcription  of  this 
tilt,  ibid.     His  account  ot  a  faty- 
rical  dance  performed  before  the 
king,  442.      His  account  of  the 
great  paflion  of  Henry  for  gaming 
446.     And  of  the  gaming  houfes 
at  Paris,  448. 

Bajiile,    farrendered  by  capitulation 
to  Henry  IV.,   134.     Great  trea- 
fure  laid  up  there  by  him,  308. 
Bedford,  countefs  of,  bribed  by  the 

duke  of  Sully,  451. 

Beggars,  the  city  of  Paris  enormoufly 

infefted  with,  362.    Extraordinary 

expedients  for  removing  them,  363. 

$elin,  governor  of  Paris,  is  deprived 

i    by   the   duke  of   Mayenne,    129. 

Surrenders  Ardres  to  the  archduke 


Benefices  in  France,  proftitution  of, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, 370. 

Beneift,  curate  of  St.  Euftace,  repri- 
manded by  Catherine  of  Navarre, 
for  cenfuririg  her  profcflion  of  the 
reformed  religion,  393. 
Biron,  his  exertions  to  fecure  the 
pretenfions  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
crown  of  France,  13.  Forms  the 
fiege  of  Rouen",  71.  His  death 
and  character,  95. 

Biron,  Ton  of  the  former,  reproaches 
his  father  for  breach  of  duty,  9,5. 
Is  deprived  of  the  office  of  admiral 
of  France,  in  favour  of  Villars, 
136.  Reduces  the  citadel  of 
Beaune,  150.  Is  received  into 
Dijon,  151.  Ravages  the  pro- 
vinces of  Artois  and  Hainault, 
179.  Is  fent  to  Bruflels  to  ratify 
the  treaty  at  Vervins,  and  created 
a  duke,  194.  Betrays  factious  in- 
tentions, 204.  Intrigues  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  210.  His  embafTy 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  224.  Nego- 
ciates  an  alliance  with  the  Swifs 
cantons,  227.  Is  betrayed  to  Hen- 
ry by  La  Fin,  229.  His  trial, 
230.  Is  executed,  232.  His  great 
belief  in  aftrology,  475. 

Bijhoprics,  the  proftitution  of,  in 
"  France,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fix- 
teenth Century,  369. 

Blafpbemy,  capitally  punifhed  in 
France,  471. 

Bombs,  the  hrft  invention  of,  in  mi- 
litary hiftory,  342. 

Bonnet,  president  of  Lorraine,  in- 
ftance  of  his  integrity,  451. 

Borgheje,  Bartholomew,  his  cruel  pu- 
nilhment  for  afluming  the  charac- 
ter of  nephew  to  pope  Paul  V., 
471. 

Boucher,  curate  of  St.  Benedict's, 
Paris,  his  difcourfes  on  the  falle  con- 
verfion  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  373. 

bouillon,  marfhal,  is  fent  by  Henry 
IV.  ambaflador  to  queen  Elizabeth 

of 
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of  England,  178.  His  intrigues 
with  the  Hugonots,  228.  His  con- 
duit on  the  punifhment  of  Biron, 
235.  Submits  to  the  king  and  is 
pardoned,  268. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  his  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  of  France,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  III.,  4.  His 
intereft  eipouied  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  22.  He  is  proclaimed 
king,  30.  His  death,  44. 

'Bourbon,  the  young  cardinal  of, 
aflerts  a  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  60  Dies,  141.  His 
great  credulity  in  forcery,  474. 

Bourges,  Renaud  de  Beaune,  arch- 
bifhop  of,  his  fcheme  for  withdraw- 
ing France  from  its  dspendance  on 
the  fee  of  Rome,  368.  His  dy- 
ing reflections,  420. 

Bouvens,  commander  in  the  citadel 
of  Bourg,  his  refolute  defence 
againft  Henry  IV.,  218. 

Branles,  account  of  a  fpecies  of 
dance  fo  called,  442.  ' 

Brantome,  his  encomium  on  Henry 
IV.  for  rewarding  his  officers  with 
ecclefiaftical  preferments,  372 
Character  of  his  memoirs,  409 

Bribes,  currency  of,  in  the  Frencr. 
government  in  the  age  of  Henry 
IV.,  449. 

Briqueras,  a  fort  conftrufted  and 
maintained  there  by  Leidiguieres, 
98.  Is  reduced  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  145. 

Brife,  Charles,  his  improvement  of 
the  French  artillery,  342. 

BriJ/ac,  governor  of  Paris  for  the 
League,  delivers  up  the  city  to 
Henry  IV  ,  132. 

Brijfon,  prefident  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  put  to  death  by  the 
council  of  fixteen,  73.  Collected 
all  the  inftitutions  and  edicts  of 
the  kings  of  France,  405. 

Brittany,  difturbances  excited  there 
by  the  duke  of  Mercceur,  55. 


The  government  of,  conferred  on 
the  duke  of  Vendome,  190. 

Broffier,  Martha,  a  pretended  demo- 
niac, difturbances  occafioned  by 
her  arts,  478. 

Bruneau,  fecretary  to  the  Spanifh 
embaffador,  feized  by  Henry  IV. 
for  a  confpiracy,  263. 

Buffoons,  part  of  the  royal  eftablifii- 
rnent  under  Henry  IV.  446. 

Burgundy,  the  province  of,  falls  off, 
from  the  catholic  League,  142. 
And  fubmits  to  Henry  IV.,  150* 
Is  invaded  by  Don  Ferdinand  de 
Velafco,  151.  Why  not  impove- 
rimed  by  the  civil  wars,  365. 


C. 


Calais,  befieged  and  taken  by  the 
archduke  Albert,  175.  Is  reftored 
to  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins,  193.  Is  vifited  by  Henty, 
223. 

Cambray,  ftate  of,  when  befieged  by 
the  count  de  Fuentes,  163.  Sur- 
renders to  the  Spaniards,  1 66.  Is 
retained,  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins,  193. 

Canine  madnefs,  how  treated  by  the 
French,  485. 

Capucines,  the  order  of,  when  and 
by  whom  introduced  into  France, 
378, 

Carabineers,  when  firft  introduced  in 
the  armies  of  France,  339. 

Carmelites ,  barefooted,  the  order  o£ 
how  introduced  into  France,  378. 

Carnival,  public  exercifes  at,  in 
France,  437. 

Caroufal,  description  of  one  perform- 
ed before  Henry  IV.  and  his 
queen,  at  Paris,  439. 

Cafaubon,  Ifaac,  character  of  his 
writings,  414.  Was  patronized 
by  Henry  IV.,  423. 

CaJ'aux,  conful  of  Marfeilles,  efla- 
bliihes  an  unlimited  authority  in 

that 
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that  city,   173.     Is  put 
by  Libertat,  ibid. 


to  death 


Cafimir,  prince*  raifes  troops  in  the 
Palatinate,  to  afliil  Henry  IV.  o" 
France,  32. 

Caudebec,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma, who  is  wounded  there,  88 
Diftrefies  of  the  allied  army  ii 
th£  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
89.  -  They  efcape  by  parting  the 
Seine,  90.  The  great  military 
(kill  difplayed  in  this  retreat,  343. 
Cayet,  character  of  his  writings,  410. 
Was  duped  by  a  pretended  demo 
niac,  480. 

Cetil,  Secretary  to  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land,   accepted    bribes    from    the 
duke  of  Sully,  451. 
Chamberry,    taken   by    Henry    IV., 

214. 

Cbarenton,    meetings    of  the   Hugo- 
nots   held  there,   contrary   to  the 
edicl  of  Nantes,  393. 
dartres    the    city    of,    reduced    by 
Henry    IV.,  59.     He  is  crowned 
there,     130.      To  what    the    re- 
dudtion  of,  was  owing,  343,     The 
bifhopric  of,  enjoyed  by  the  chan- 
cellor Chiverny,  371. 
Chateau  Thierry,  taken  by  the  duke 

of  Mayenne,  60. 
Cbatel,  John,  his' attempt  to  aflafli- 

nate  Henry  IV.  of  France,   147. 
Cbatelberault,    negotiations    between 
the  duke  of  Sully,  and  the  Hugo- 
nots,  there,  261. 

Chivalry,  indications  of  remains  of 
the  fpirit  of,  in  the  court  of  Henry 
IV.,  457. 

Cfavtrnj,   chancellor  of   France,  his 
monopoly   of  abbeys  for  his  fon, 
370.     Character  of  his  Memoirs, 
410. 
Church,  Gallican,  depreflion  of,  dur- 


ing the   civil  wars,  367. 
368. 


Abufe^ 


in 


Civil  vja»s  of  France,  devaflations 
and  diflrefles  occafioned  by,  354. 


Were  neverthelefs  fuppofed  to  en- 
rich the  kingdom.     363. 

Clara,  Ifabella,  infanta  of  Spain, 
propofed  by  Philip  II.,  for  the 
future  queen  of  France,  80.  The 
proportion  made  by  the  duke  of 
Feria  to  the1  ftates  general  of 
France,  no.  Inherits  the  Ne- 
therlands from  her  father,  199. 
Is  married  to  the  archduke  Albert, 
204. 

Cletnent,  VIII.,  pope,  his  election 
and  charader,  93,  Commiflioners 
fent  by  Henry  IV.  to  treat  with 
him,  ibid.  Withdraws  all  fupport 
from  the  catholic  league,  126. 
His  ill  reception  of  the  duke  of 
Nevers,  127.  Grants  his  abfolu- 
tion  to  Henry,  168.  Mediates 
between  Henry  and  Philip,  188. 
He  interpoies  between  Henry  IV. 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  217.  His 
death,  259.  His  character,  394. 

Clergy,  French,  the  fevere  trials  their 
loyalty  was  put  to,  during  the 
civil  wars,  367.  Their  feditious 
invectives,  372.  Their  benevo- 
lent ipirit  and  conduct  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  395. 

Clermont,  taken  by  Henry  IV.  by 
ftorm  53. 

Cleves,  death  of  John  William  duke 
of,  282.  Various  claims  to  his 
dominions,  283. 

loaches,  the  imperfect  conftru&ion  of, 
in  France,  at  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.,  436. 

loin  of  France,  ftate  of,  under 
Henry  IV.,  334. ,  Expedient  of 
£ully  to  prevent  its  exportation, 
335.  The  effect  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  livres  controverted,  336. 
The  quantity  of  coin  how  increaf- 
ed  by  the  civil  wars,  363. 

Colonization,  attempts  of  the  French 
at,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 


Com 


4. 

\bat 


at  the  barrier)  only  one  exhi- 
bited 
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|>ited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
^38.  Naval  combats,  439.  Ex- 
traordinary combat  for  a  dead 
body,  458. 

Comedians,  Italian,  introduced  into 
France  by  Mary  de  Medecis,  445. 

Comedy,  French,  ftate  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  419. 

Commerce  of  France,  depreffion  of, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  centu- 
ry, 346. 

Commolet,  a  French  popular  preacher, 

•  his  factitious  expreflions,   373. 
Cenchini,    Conchino,    acts  as   a   fpy 

upon  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil, 

for  Mary  of  Medecis,  244.     His 

great  influence  over  Mary,  286.. 

Conde,  Louis   prince    of,  pretentious 

'    of  his  fons  to  the  crown  of  France, 

on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  4. 
Conde,  the  young  prince  of,  brought 
*•  to,  court,    and   educated     in    the 
Roman    catholic    faith,    177.     Is 
married     to   Henrietta  de  .Mont- 
morenci,  287      His  flight  to  Bruf- 
fels  with  his  wife,  288.     Removes 
to   Milan,    297.      His    manifefto, 
ibid. 

ConfeJJlon,  oral,  the  mifchievous  ten- 
'    dency  of  the  fecrefy  attached  to, 

Coqueley,  couniellorof  the  parliament 
of    Paris,    character   of   his   elo 
quence,  409. 

Corbeil,  taken  by  the  duke  of  May- 

•  enne,  53.     Is  retaken  by  Givry, 

Crequi,  marquis  of,  his  celebrated 
duel  with  Don  Phillipin,  462.  • 

Crodon,  taken  by  D'Aumont  for 
Henry  IV.  by  ftorm,  143. 

Croquans,  a  name  given  to  the  rebel- 
lious peafants  of  France,  355. 

Cujas,  his  great  reputation  as  a 
lawyer,  404 

D. 

D'Alincourt,  the  French  «mbaflador 

'  at  Rome,  his  drefs  of  ceremony, 

430- 


Dances,  fatirical,  exhibited  before 
Henry  IV.,  442. 

D'Aubigne,  advifes  Henry  JV.  of 
France,  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  385. 
His  interefting  converfation  with 
the  king,  38-9.  Character  of  his 
Confeffion  de  Sancy,  416.  His 
noble  treatment  of  Dauphin,  458. 

Davila,  the  hiftorian,  his  account  of 
the  fldrmifh  at  Fontaine  Francois, 
155,  'note  Character  of  his  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France, 
41 1 .  His  account  of  Henry's 
piety  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  459. 
} Aumale,  chevalier,  killed  in  the 
attack  of  St.  Denis,  59.  His 
body  how  .difcovered,  457. 
'Aupiont,  belieges  and  takes  Cro- 
don,  by  ftorm,  143. 

Dauphin,  a  partizan  of  the  league, 
noble  behaviour  of  D'Aubigne  to 
him,  458. 

Dauphtne,  the  province  of,  opprefled, 
by  the  exemption  of  the  privileged 
orders,  from  taxation,  332. 

De  lv  Mark,  Charlotte,  -heirefs  of 
.Bouillon,  married  to  vifcount  Tu- 
renne,  71. 

D*Entragues,  Francis  de  Balzac, 
father  of  the  countefs  of  Verneuil, 
attempts  to  aflaflinate  Henry  IV., 
249.  Is  feized,  252.  He  crimi- 
nates the  king,  255.  Is  exiled, 
256. 

D'Entragues,  Henrietta,  her  artful 
engagement  with  Henry  IV,,  207. 
Her  mifcarriage,  2*3.  See  Ver- 
neuil. 

D'E  trees,  his  negotiation  at  the  court' 
of  BrufTels,  refpecting  the  prince 
of  Conde,  296. 

D'Etrees,  Gabrielle,  mediates  a  re- 
conciliation between  Henry  IV. 
an^  the  duke  of  Mercoeur,  1 89. 
Her  character  and  ambitious  views, 
200.  Dies,  202.  Beftows  the 
bifhopric  of  Chartres  on  the  chan- 
cellor Chiverny,  371.  Magnifi- 
cence of  her  drefs,  432.  Open 
licentious 
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licentious  familiarities  between  her 


and  the  king,  453.     Honours  paid 
her,    454.       Her    great    belief  in 
aftrology,  474. 
her  death,  475. 

IfUrfe,  marquis,  his  celebrated  ro- 
mance of  Aftraea,  424 

De  la  Rocht,    marquis,    his   attempt 
to  colonize  Acadie,  348. 

De  Mons,  his  expedition  up  the  river 
St.   Laurence,  349. 

De  Termes,  baron  de,  incurs  the  re- 


fentment  of  Mary  de  Medecis, 
for  feducing  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour,  456. 

De  •(  hou,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian 
41?.  His  works  condemned  at 
Rome,  413.  His  account  of  a 
carou(al  performed  before  the 
king  and  queen,  439. 

De  Yict  vice-admiral  of  France, 
how  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
Englifh  flag  at  Dover,  347. 

Dieppe,  outrageous  interruption  to 
the  devotions  of  Henry  IV.  there 

391- 
Dijon,  the  inhabitants  of,  invite  mar- 

fhal  Biron  into  the  town,  151. 
The  citadel  befieged  by  Biron, 
ibid.  Is  furrendered  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Mayenne.  156. 
Z)'0,  marquis  of,  fuperintendent  of 
the  finances  of  France,  his  table 
better  fupplitd  than  that  of  his 
matter  Henry  IV.,  322.  His  cha- 
racter, ^24.  Was  a  noted  epicure, 

433- 
Daria,  the  Genoefe   admiral  in  the 

Spanifh  fervice,  received  into  the 
harbour      of      Marfeilles,       173 
Efcapes  from  Libertat,   174. 

Dcurlens,  befieged  by  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  161.  Is  ftormed,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  maflacred,  162. 

Dragoons,  when  they  firft  appeared 
in  the  armies  of  Henry  IV.,  339. 

Drama,  French,  ftate  of,  at  the 
commercement  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  419. 


Dreffes,  the  fplendor  of,  at  the  court 
of  Henry  IV.,  430.  The  ftile  of 
common  drefs,  431. 

Circumftances  of  Dreux,  befieged  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  and  relieved  by  Henry 
IV.,  39.  Is  taken  by  Henry, 
112.  Mining  firft  practifed  there 
by  an  Englishman,  342. 
Duelling,  a  tribunal  inilituted  by 
Henry  IV.  to  check  the  practice 
of,  321.  463.  The  great  rage 
for,  461. 


Du  Bourg,  governor  of  the    Baftile 

for  the  League,  fubmits  to  Henry 

IV.,  134. 
Du   Frefne,    Adrienne,   a  pretended 

demoniac,  account  of  her  impof- 

ture,  480. 
Du  Perron,   bifliop    of    Evreux,   his 

public  conferences  with  du  Pleflis 

Mornay,  at  Fontainbleau,   211. 
Du  Perron,  cardinal,  his  high  opinion 

of  tne  hiftoric  merit  of  De  Thou, 

412. 
Du  Pleffts,  how  he  obtained  pardon  for 

his  various  murders,  466. 


E. 


Education,  the  feminaries  and  fyftem 
of,  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  equally 
bad,  423. 

Egmont,  count  of,  is  routed  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  41. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  aflifts 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  with  troops 
and  money,  32.  Sends  Sir  John 
Norris  to  Brittany,  143.  Con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  Henry, 
Negotiates  with  Rofny,  Henry's 
embaflador,  224.  Intercedes  with 
Henry  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  236.  Concurred  with 
Henry  in  his  plan  of  giving  a  new 
conflitution  to  the  powers  of 
Europe,  293,  note.  Naval  de- 
predations committed  by  her  fub- 
jefts  on  the  French,  346. 
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fytrn'ay,     the    town  of,     taken    by 


the  duke  of  Mayenne,  94. 
retaken  by  Henry  IV.,  95. 


And 


Epernon,  duke  of,  refufes  to  acknow- 
ledge Henry  IV.  and  retires  to 
Angouleme,  17.  His  adminiftra- 
tion  in  Provence  tyrannical,  and 
ambiguous,  144.  He  is  reduced  by 
Lefdigueres,  145.  Endeavours 
to  eftablilh  an  independence  in 
Provence;  170.  Is  fuperfeded 
there  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  Hid. 
Kefigns  Provence  upon  terms,  174. 
Lofes  the  command  of  Metz,  240. 
His  turbulent  difaffeclion,  245. 
Obliges  the  parliament  of  Paris 
by  menaces  to  declare  Mary  of 
Medecis  regent,  306. 

Ejffex,  earl  of,  his  defiance  to  Villars, 
general  of  the  French  catholic 
League,  460. 

Evil,  pretended  to  be  /cured  by 
Henry  IV.,  483. 

Europe,  grand  plan  for  a  new  confti- 
tution  of,  projected  by  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  293,  note. 

Exercifes,  public,  in  France,  ftile  of, 
at  the  time  of  Henry.,  437* 


Farmers  generals,  of  France  wKy  the 
object  of  popular  indignation,  332. 

Farce,  defcription  of  one  performed 
before  Henry  IV.  and  his  court, 

Feria,  duke  of,  the  Spanidi  embafia- 
dor,  conference  with  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  at  Soiflbns,  103.  PrO- 
pofes  the  Infanta  to  the  ftates  ge- 
neral of  France  for  their  queen, 
no.  Propofes  the  duke  of  Guife 
for  her  hufband,  114.  His  re- 
treat from  Paris,  133.  Advifes 
the  feizure  of  the  duke  of  May- 
enne at  Bruflels,  138. 

Ftrrier,  a  celebrated  improver  of 
leaden  water-pipes,  353. 


Feftivals,  the  ftile  of,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  434. 

FeitiJ/antiaes,  a  female  religious  order1 
inftituted  at  Touloufe,  378. 

Finances  of  France,  ruined  ftate  of, 
at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV., 
322.  Are  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sully,  324. 

Fontaine  Francoije,  action  there,  be- 
tween Henry.  IV.  and  Velafco, 
the  Spanifh  general,  154. 

Fontainbleau,  conferences  there  be- 
tween du  Perron,  biftiop  of 
Evreux,  and  du  Pkffis  Mornay,  a 
Hugonot  chief,  211.  Story  of  a 
fpectre  that  appeared  in  the  foreft 
of,  480. 

Fontenelles,  executed  for  treafon 
againft  Henry  IV.,  235. 

Forgeries,  the  frequency  of,  in 
France,  under  Henry  IV.,  470. 

Fourlaville,  and  his  fitter,  executed 
for  inceft,  472. 

France,  pretenfions  of  Henry  king 
of  Navarre  to  the  throne,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  race  of  Valors, 
in  Henry  III.,  i.  State  of  the 
nation  at  his  acceffion,  2.  His 
competitors,  4.  Firft  meafures 
of  Henry,  n.  Convocation  of 
the  Catholic  nobility,  13.  Henry- 
proclaimed,  1 6.  Battle  of  Arques, 
25.  The  cardinal  of  Bourboa 
proclaimed,  30.  Siege  of  Meulan, 
38.  Battle  of  Ivry,  40.  Battle 
of  lilbire,  44.  State  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
of  Parma,  55  The  yoang  car- 
dinal of  Bourbon  afferts  a  claim  to 
the  crown,  60.  Oppofitkm  of  the 
parliaments  to  the  papal  authority, 
64.  The  provinces  ravaged  by 
the  contending  parties,  68.  97, 
Aflembly  of  the  ftates  general, 
101.  Henry  abjures  the  reformed 
religion,  118.  Confequences  of 
this  meafure,  122.  Henry  IV, 
crowned  at  Chartres,  130.  Re- 
marks 
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marks   on   Henry's  declaration  o 
war   againft    Spain,    149.      Truce 
with  }he    chiefs   of  the    League 
158.     Marfeilles   recovered    from 
the  power  of  the  duumvirs,   173 
Henry  convokes  a  popular  afiem- 
bly   at   Rouen,    180.    '  Condition 
of  the  kingdom    at    the    lofs   of 
Amiens,  184.    Treaty  of  Vervins, 
193.     State    of    France     at    this 
time,     196.      Wife    meafures    of 
Henry  on    the  return    of   peace, 
197.      Marriage   of   Henry    with 
Mary    de    Medecis,    212.     Peace 
made  with  Savoy,  «2O      .Birth  of 
the  dauphin,  225.     Internal  regu- 
lations,   ibid.     Alliance    with  the 
Swifs  cantons,  227.     Commotions 
in  the  provinces,  ibid.      Trial  and 
execution  of  Biron,  230.     Henry 
eftabliihes    the    filk    manufacture, 
243.     Confpiracy  of  the  countefs 
of   Verneuil,    248.      Grand   con- 
federation of  the  European  powers 
formed  by  Henry,  291.     His  mur- 
der,    by    Ravaillac,    304.      His 
character,     307.     Review    of  his 
government,      314.       Legiflative 
power  of   the   parliaments,    319. 
Ruinous   ftate   of  the   finances  at 
the     acceflion     of   Henry,     322. 
Sully  intrulled  with  the  fuperin- 
tendance    of    the    revenue,    324. 
Taxes  how  folicited  and  obtained 
by  the  courtiers,  327.     The  feve- 
rity   of,  329.      Their   inequality, 
331*     Rapacity  and  wealth  of  the 
farmers   generals,    332.     State  of 
the   coin,    334.     The    nature    of 
military    fervice,    336.      Tactics, 


340.     Decay  of  the  French  navy, 

345.  Depreffiori     of  commerce, 

346.  Attempts    at    colonization, 
348.     Internal    navigations,    349. 
Progrefs    of   manufactures,    350. 
The  culture  of  filk  encouraged  by 
Henry,    351.     And  various  other 
arts,  352.     State  of  the  peafantry 


354.     Devaluation    occasioned  by 
the   civil  wars,  356.     Reftoration 
of  Paris,  359.     Bad  police  of  th» 
city,  361      The  kingdom  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  enriched  by  the 
civil  wars,  363.      Sources  of  in- 
ternal wealth,  364.     Its   vaft  re- 
fources,  365.     State  of  the  Ga!li-; 
can  church,  367.     Moderation  of 
all  parties  in  the  provinces,  at  the 
time     of     Henry's     death,     394. 
Scandalous  venality  of  legal   em- 
ployments,    396.      State    of   the 
fciences,    402.      Oratory    of  the 
bar,   405.     Hfftorians,  409.     P6-. 
lite     writers,  '414.      Geography, 
416.     Poets,    417.     The  drama, 
419.     Medals,  ibid.  General  eru- 
dition   of   the   age,     420.      And 
pafiion  for  romances,  424.     Lan- 
guage,   426.      pificers    of    ftate, 
428.      Luxury     of    drefs,     429. 
Luxury  of  the   table,  433.     Do- 
meftic  arts,  434.     Public  exercifes 
and  diverfions,  437.     Tilt9,  438. 
Naval    combats,  439.     Genius  of 
the    paftimes,     ibid.      Theatrical 
amufement,  443.     Great  rage  for 
gaming  in  the  court,  446.     And 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  448.     Vena- 
lity pf  the  age,  449.     Libertinifm, 
452.     The   rage    for   duels,  461. 
Henry's  edicts  againft  them,  463. 
Afiatfinations,  464.     The  provin- 
ces   infefted    with    banditti,    468. 
General   belief    in    magic,     473. 
Impofture     of     Martha     Brollier, 
478.     And  of  Adrienne  du  Frefne, 
480.      Spectre  in    the   foreft,    oif 
Fontainbleau,  ibid. 


Fratri   Ignoranti,    firft  eftablifhment 

of  the  order  of,  377. 
French  language,  not  arrived  at  the 

ftandard  of  purity,  under   Henry 

IV.,  426. 
Frobijber,     the     Britifli     navigator, 

killed  at  the  ftorm  of  Crodon,  143. 
Fuentes,    count    de,    his   expedition 

into 
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into  Picardy,  160.  Defeats  Bouil- 
lon and  Villars,  before  Dourlens, 
16 1.  Capture  and  maflacre  of 


Gontkieri,  a  popular  preacher,  his 
difrefpeftful  apoftrophe  to  Henry 
IV.,  in  the  church,  374. 


Dourlens,     162.      Befieges    Cam- 1 Gournay,   fort  conftrufted   there   by- 


bray,  163.  And  takes  it,  166. 
His  animofity  to  Henry  IV.  re- 
ftrained,  .by  inftru&ions  from  Ma- 
drid, 215.  His  tranfadtions  in 
Lombardy,  258.  Protects  the 
prince  of  Conde  at  Milan,  297. 
Furniture,  houfes  very  imperfe&ly 
fupplied  with,  in  the  age  of  Henry 
IV,  435- 


Gallgai,  Leonora,  is  employed  by 
Mary  of  Medecis,  as  a  fpy  upon 
the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  244. 
Her  great  influence  over  the  queen, 
286. 

Gallochios,  their  great  ufe  to  the  ex 
ftudents  at  the  univerlity  of  Paris, 

43  *• 

Gaming;  great  prevalence  of,  in  the 

court  of  Henry  IV.,  446.  Its 
progrefs  among  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  people,  448. 

Gap,  fynods  held  there  by  the  pro- 
teftants,  246. 

Geneva,  attack  of,  by  the  duke  ol 
Savoy,  237.  Is  refcued  by  the 
interpofition  of  Henry  IV.  oi 
France,  238: 

Geography ,  ftate  of,  in  France,  under 
Henry  IV.»  417. 

Gi<vry,  retakes  Corbeil  from  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  55.  .  Defends  Neuf- 
chatel  for  Henry  IV-,  83. 

Gondy,  cardinal,  deputed  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  to  treat  of  a  re.- 
conciliation  with  the  Pope,  93. 
His  representation  of  the  abufes  in 
the  Gallican  church,  369.  Re- 
monftrates  againft  Catherine  of 
Navarre  openly  profeffing  the  re- 
formed religion,  393. 


Henry,  IV.,  to  bridle  the  Pariii- 
ans,  95. 

Gregory,  XIV.,  pope,  fends  affiftance 
to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  $7.  Re- 
news the  excommunication  againft 
Henry  IV.,  63.  His  death,  72. 

Guarin,  a  Savoyard  Cordelier,  his 
prayers  againft  the  abfolution  of 
Henry  IV.,  373. 

Guignard,  a  Jefuit,  executed  for  a 
fuppofed  concern  in  the  attempt  of 
John  Chatel  againft  the  life  of 
Henry  IV.,  148,  380. 


Guilleri,  four  brothers,  robbers  of 
that  name,  infeft  the  province  of 
Poitou,  469. 

'uife,  efcape  of  the  young  duke  of* 
from  Tours,  67.  Forms  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown,  114.  Refents 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  May- 
enne, 126.  Submits  to  Henry 
IV.,  145.  Is  appointed  governor 
of  Provence,  170.  Recovers  Mar- 
feilles  from  the  power  of  the  du- 
umvirs, 173.  Wounds  BafTom- 
pierre  at  a  tilt,  438.  Account  of 

-  his  aflaiTmation  of  St.  Pol,  146* 
465. 


H. 


Hall,  congrefs  of  German  deputies 
in  that  city,  295. 

Ham,  capture  of,  from  the  Spaniards, 
161.  Humieres  killed  in  the  at- 
tack, ibid. 

Henry,  III.  of  France,  ftate  of  the 
royal  camp  at  his  deceafe,  n. 
His  code,  collected  by  B  a/Ton, 
405. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  ftate  of  the 
nation  at  his  acceflion,  2.  His 
excommunication  by  pope  Sixtus 
V.  for  herefy,  ibid.  Competitors 

for 
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for  the  crown,  4.     His  education 
and  character,  6.     His  captivity, 
7.    His  military  talents,  ibid.    Li- 
berality of  his  manners,  8.     De«- 
fects  in  his  character,  9.     His  firft 
meafures  on  the  death  of  Henry 
III.,     1 1 .       His    anfwer    to    the 
deputation   of   the  catholic  nobi- 
lity,   14.      Engagement  mutually 
entered  into  by  them,   16.     He  is 
proclaimed,  ibid.    His  conciliating 
conduct  to  all  parties,  18.    Retire 
to  Normandy,    22.      Defeats  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  at  Arques,  25 
He  florms  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  28 
He  is  refpected  and  countenancec 
by  foreign  powers,  3  i .     His  vic- 
tory over  the  duke  of  Mayenne  a 
Ivry,  40.    .Caufes,  of  his  inability 
to  improve  the  victory,  42.     Be 
fieges  Paris,  45.     The  fiege  raiiec 
by  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma, 51.     Dilbands  his  army,  53 
HarafTes  the  duke  of  Parma  in  his 
retreat  to  Flanders,  54.     Reduces 
Chartres,  59.     Circumftances  tha 
influenced   his   abjuration   of    the 
reformed  religion,  61.     His  edict 
in  favour   of  the  Hugonots,    62 
Another  for  the  protection  of  th 
catholic   religion,    63.       Reduce^ 
Noyon,  67.     Befieges  Rouen,  77. 
Skirmim  with  the  dukes  of  Parma 
and  Mayenne  at  Aumale,  82.    Hi 
trenches  ftormed  by   Villars,    84 
He  retires  from  Rouen,  87.     He 
drives  the  allies  into  a  peninfula, 
88.     They  efcape  by  pafling  the 
Seine,  90.    He  retreats  to  Picardy 
92       Ineffectual    negociation    with 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  ibid.   Sends 
two  commiflioners  to  negociate  with 
the  pope,  93.     Recovers  Epernay, 
95.     Overture  of  a  conference  be- 
tween his  party  and  the  Itates  ge- 
neral,  102.     His  embarraflments, 
1 06.    Motives  for  his  abjuring  the 
reformed  religion,  ibid.     His  de- 


claration to  that  end,    107.     Pfe 
befieges  and  reduces  Dreux,   112. 
His   formal    reconciliation    to   the 
RomiOi  church,   118.     The  effect 
of  this  meafure,   122.     Sends  the 
duke  of  Nevers  to  notify  his  re- 
conciliation to  the  court  of  Rome, 
123.  Is  crowned  at  Chartres,  130. 
His  entry  into  Paris,   132.     Dif- 
mifles    the    Spanifh    troops,     133, 
Pafles  an  act  of  indemnity,   135. 
He  reduces  Laon,  140.     His  let- 
ter^ to  the   Flemings,    147.       is 
ftabhed  by  John  Chatel,  ibid.    De- 
clares   war    againft    Spain,     149. 
Marches  to  expedite  the  reduction 
of  Dijon,   152.      His  precautions 
for  the  fecurity  of  Picardy,   153. 
Combat  of  Fontaine  Francois,  154. 
His  overtures  to  the  duke  of  May- 
enne,  156.     His   triumphal  entry 
into  Lyons,   158.     His  truce  with 
Mayenne,    &c.  ibid.      Arrives  in 
Picardy,   167.     Obtains  the  papal 
abfoluiion,   168.     His  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,   171.     He 
takes   La  Fere,    176.      Sends  an 
embafly  to  England,   178,     Con- 
vokes a  popular  affembly  at  Rouen, 
1 80.     Discontents   of  the  people 
on  the  lofs  of  Amiens,   182.     Re- 
takes the  city,   187.     His  motives 
for  defiring  peace,  ibid.      Confe- 
rences at  Vervins,   188.      Grants 
the  famous  edict  of  Nantes  to  the 
Hugonots,  190.    Conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  Vervins,   193.     His  ad- 
vantages by  this  treaty,   195.    His 
firfl  meafures  on  the  return  of  peace, 
197.     Wimes    to   marry    Gabriel 
D'Etrees,  200.     Her  death,   202. 
Is  divorced  from  Margaret  de  Va- 
lois,  205.     Reafons  why  he  foli- 
cited   a  marriage  with   Mary   de» 
Medecis,  206.      His  engagement 
with  Henrietta  D'Entragues,  207. 
Is  vifited  by  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
208.    His  treaty  with  him,  210. 

His 
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His"  iftarriage  with  Mary  de 
Medecis  folemnized,  212.  Re- 
newal of  the  war  with  the  duke  o, 
Savoy,  214-  He  reduces  Cham 
berry,  Hid.  And  Montmelian, 
2 1 6.  And  St.  Catherine,  218 
Confummates  his  marriage  witn 
Mary  de  Medecis,  219*  Peace 
concluded  with  Savoy,  220.  His 
negociation  with  England,  224. 
Birth  of  the  dauphin,  225.  Hi* 
internal  regulations,  ibid*  His 
alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons, 
227.  Confpiracies  formed  againtt 
him,  ibid.  His  fe verity  to  Biron, 
231.  Inftances  of  his  clemency, 
235.  Renews  his  alliance  with 
the  Swifs,  236.  Mediates  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
city  of  Geneva,  238.  Reduces 
Metz  to  obedience,  239.  His 
negociations  with  James  J.  of 
England,  242.  Eitablifhes  the 
filk  manufacture,  243.  His  do- 
jneftic  troubles,  244.  Difpute 
with  Spain,  246.  Attempts  of 
d'Entragues  to  aflaffinate  hi 
249,  Difcovers  the  confpiracy  of 
that  family  againft  him,  252. 
Their  trials  and  puniihments,  255. 
His  motives  for  iparing  them,  257. 
His  progrefs  to  Limoges,  261* 
Confpiracy  of  Merargues,  263. 
His  great  credit  among  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  265.  Reduces,, 
and  pardons  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
268.  His  narrow  efcape  from 
drowning,  269.  His  policy  to* 
ward  foreign  nations,  273.  His 
conduct  on  the  competition  for  the 
dominions  of  the  duke  of  Cleves, 

285.  His  domeftic  peace  deftroy- 
ed   by     Conchini,    and    Leonora, 

286.  Caufe  of  his  interfering  in 
the     marriage    of     Henrietta    de 
Montmorency,    287.     His  endea- 
vous   to   leduce   her,    ibid.      His 
negotiations    with    the    German 
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princes,  290.  His  plan  for  &  di* 
vilion  of  the  Auftrian  and  Spanifh 
provinces,  292.  His  grand  plart 
of  giving  a  new  confutation  to 
Europe,  293.  note.  His  prepara- 
tions for  war,  298.  Omens  re- 
corded by  hiftorians  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  360.  Is  ftabbed 
by  Ravaillac,  304.  His  character* 
307.  -His  treatment  of  Biron 
j uHified,  309.  His  character  as 
drawn  by  nimfelf,  311.  Was 
not  beloved  in  his  life-time,  ibid* 
His  abfolute  government,  314* 
His  harangue  to  the  afiembly  of 
the  Notables,  315.  His  arbitrary- 
language  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  316.  His  compulfory 
modes  of  exacting  money,  318* 
Seizes  the  money  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  ibid.  Inftances 
of  his  poverty,  322.  Inftitutes 
a  board  of  revenue,  324.  Places 
Sully  at  the  head  of  his  finances* 
ibid.  Inftances  of  venality  among 
his  courtiers,  327,  Severity  of  hia 
taxes,  329.  Inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  his  forcesi  and  his  military 
regulations,  336.  His  encomium 
on  the  Spariilh  infantry,  345* 
His  complaints  to  James  I.,  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Engliih  by 
fea,  346*  His  difference  with 
Sully  on  the  fubject  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  351.  Encourages 
the  culture  of  filk,  352.  His 
'edicts  for  the  protection  of  the 
peafantry,  354.  Removes  their 
complaints,  356.  Builds  the  Pont 
Neuf,  360.  And  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  ibid.  His  liberal 
maxims  in  religon,  367.  His 
memorable  reply  to  the  complaints 
of  abates  in  the  Gallican  church, 
370.  Rewarded  his  officers  with 
ecclefialtical  preferments,  371. 
His  policy  toward  the  Hugonots, 
385.  Jnterefting  converfation  be- 
2  K  twccn 
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tween  Kim  and  D'Aabigne,  389. 
Outrageous  difturbance  of  his  de- 
votions at  Dieppe*  and  at  Rouen, 
391.  Raifes  money  by  the  fale  of 
legal  employments,  396.  Profti- 
tutes  them  to  his  miitrefles,  397. 
Character  of  his  eloquence,  408. 
Why  not  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
protection  of  letters,  422.  His 
language  not  pure,  426.  Scarce- 
ly had  any  court  until  his  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Medecis,  427 
His  officers  of  ftate,  428.  Inftan- 
ces  of  his  great  attachment  to 
gaming,  446.  Inftructs  Sully  to 
corrupt  the  Englifti  miniftry,  450. 
His  undilguifcd  licentioufnefs  of 


His    extravagant 
rniftreflcs,    455 
Was  a  believer 
Memorabl 


manners,    452. 

prefents    to   his 

His   piety,  459. 

in   aftrology,     476. 

prodigy    related    by    him,    481. 

Juftified  his  title  to  the  crown,  by 

touching  for  the  evil,  483. 

Holland,  aflifts  Henry  IV.  of  France 
with  men  and  money,  33.  Suc- 
cef«,  and  naval  enterprizes  of  the 
Butch,  275.  Motives  of  the 
Dutch  for  making  peace  with 
Spain,  ibid.  Negotiations  to  that 
fnd,  176-  Truce  with  Spain  for 
twelve  years,  281:  The  art  of 
iheathing  mips  firfl  practifed  by 
the  Dutch,  348. 

Motel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  evidences  of 
the  bad  adminiftration  0^-362 

Hubert,  Saint,  his  ftirine  fuppofed  to 
cure  canine  madnefs,  485. 

Hugonatst  their  fufpicions  of  Henry 
IV.  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown, 
17.  His  edict  in  their  favour, 
6x.  Henry  abjures  the  reformed 
religion,  118.  Their  refentment 
On  the  occafion,  184.  They  ob- 
tain the  famous  edict  of  Nantes, 
190.  Make  efforts  to  eftablifti  a 
commonwealth,  227.  Synods 
held  by  them,  246.  Their  dif. 
contents  removed  by  the  duke 


of  Sully,  261.  Policy  of  Henry 
toward  them,  384.  They  abandon 
him,  386.  Conceffions  to  them  by 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  387.  Sums  ex- 
pended by  Henry  to  gain  them, 
388.  State  of,  at  the  death  of 
Henry,  390.  Hold  meetings  at 
Charenton,  contrary  to  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  393. 

Hulft,  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the 
archduke  Albert,  179. 

Humieres,  lieutenant  governor  of 
Picardy,  killed  in  the  attack  of 
Ham,  161. 

Hunter,  great  in  the  foreft  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  ftory  of,  480. 

I  and  J. 

James  I.  of  England,  his  acctfltoti 
and  dubious  character,  241.  His 
negociations  with  Rofny,  242. 
Enters  into  engagements  with  the 
United  Provinces,  278.  Concur- 
red with  IV.  in  his  plan  of  form- 
ing a  grand  conftitution  for  the 
powers  of  Europe,  294.  note. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  efpoufes  the 
intereft  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
32.  His  acceffion  to  the  crown  of 
England  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
241.  See  James  I.  of  England. 

Jealoufy,  murders  occalioned  by, 
with  impunity,  467. 

J  tannin,  fent  by  Henry  IV.  to  affift 
in  the  negociations  between  the 
Dutch  and  Philip  III.,  276. 

Jtfuits,  expelled  France  for  a  fuppof- 
ed  concern  in  the  attempt  of  John 
Chatel  againft  the  life  of  Henry 
IV.,  148.  Their  expulfion  de- 
manded by  the  Univeriity  of 
Paris,  as  traitors  to  the  ftate,  380* 
Are  exiled,  ibid.  Caufes  of  their 
recal,  382.  Power  of  the  order, 

383- 

capitally  puniflied  in  France, 
472- 

Inttrtf 
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Intereft  of  money,  limited  under 
Henry  IV.,  226. 

Joyeufe,  the  young  duke  of,  drowned 
at  the  fiege  of  Villemur,  07. 

Iffoire,  viftory  ot  the  royalifts  ever 
the  league  there,  44. 

Jubilee,  in  the  year  1600,  incredible 
throng  of  French  pilgrims  that 
reforted  to  Rome  during,  376. 
Reafon  for  the  frequent  renewal  of 
jubilees,  377. 

Judges,  provincial,  in  Prance,  their 
fcandalous  venality  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  396. 

Juliers,  feized  by  the  archduke 
Leopold,  284. 

l<vry,  battle  of,  between  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  40.  Number  and  na- 
ture of  his  forces,  338.  His  ar- 
tillery there,  340.  Henry's  pray- 
er at,  460. 

Juvigni,  his  profecution  for  a  libe 
on  the  duke  of  Sully,  425. 


L. 


La  Fere,  ceded  to  Philip  II.  0 
Spain  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
81.  Is  taken  by  Henry  IV.,  176 

La  Fin,  manages  the  treacherous  in- 
tercourfe  between  Biron  and  th^ 
duke  of  Savoy,  210.  Betray 
him  to  Henry,  229.  His  attain*  na 
tion  at  Paris,  467. 

La  AW,  his  death  and  character 
69, 

taken  by  ftorm,  by  the  duk< 
o    Parma,  52. 

Landriano,  the  papal  legate  ii 
France,  his  -  virulent  monitorie 
againft  Henry  IV.,  64. 

Laon,  the  tity  of,  befieged  and  take 
by  Henry  IV,.  140. 

Latin  language,  the  famionable  vehi 
cle  for  effufions  of  wit,  in  th 
court  of  Henry  IV.,  418. 

of   France,  ineffectual  at 


tempt  to  feftrain  the  exorbitance 
of  their  fees,  398.  Long  durati- 
on of  fuits  in  the  courts,  399. 
Character  of  their  pleadings  'at 
the  bar,  40$. 

League,  Catholic,  internal  feuds  of, 
in  the  conteft  for  the  crown  of 
France,  on  the  death  of  Henry 
III.,  30.  The  duke  of  Mayenne 
defeated  at  Ivry,  41.  Battle  of 
Moire,  44.  Embarr ailments  of, 
65.  Inability  of  Philip  XI.  to 
iflift  the  league,  104.  Truce  with 
Henry,  120.  Caufes  of  its  de- 
clenfion,  128.  The  duke  of  May- 
enne retires  to  Chalons,  by  Henry's 
advice,  156.  Truce  between 
Henry  and  Mayenne,  158.  Hen- 
ry abfolved  by  the  Pope,  169. 
VEtoih,  character  of  his  Memoirs, 
410.  His  defcription  of  a  farce 
performed  before  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.,  443.  His  account  of 
the  enormities  committed  in  Paris, 
467. 

'Hojte,  clerk  under  Villeroy,  fecre* 
tarjr  of  ftate,   his  treachery  and 
death,  247. 
Lenox,  duke  0f,  how  bribed  by  the 

duke  of  Sully,  451. 
Leo  XL,  pope,  his  ihoft  pontificatt 

and  death,  259. 
Leopold,  archduke  of  Auftria,  feizes 

Juliers,   284. 
Leprous  diforders,  common  among  t!i* 

Spaniards,  484. 
Lerma,  duke  of,  prime   minifter  of 

Spain,  his  character,  215. 
Lefdiguieres,  his  fuccefsful  operations 
againft  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in 
Provence,  70.  Carries  the  war 
into  Savoy,  98.  Reduces  the 
duke  to  abandon  his  views  of 
conqueft,  125.  He  reduces  the 
duke  of  Epernon  in  Provence, 
145.  Subjugates  part  of  Savoy, 
114.  His  remark  on  the  peacxj 
between  France  and  SaYoy,  222. 
aKj 
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Levant,  how  traded  to,  by  the  En- 

flifh,   during  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.  of  France,   346. 
Libels,      great     prevalence     of,     in 
France,   at  the   beginning  of  the. 
feventeenth  century,.  424. 
Libertat,  recovers  the  city  of  Mar- 
feilles   from   the  authority  of  the 


the  pope's  nuncio  at 
Bruflels,  engages  a  Dominican  fri- 
ar to  aflaflinate  Henry  IV.,  373. 

Ma»s,  bifhop  of,  his  remonilrance 
againft  the  abuies  of  the  Gallican 
church,  369. 

Mamfeldt,  his  expedition  into  Picar- 
dy,  139. 

Manufactures,  various  kinds  of,  efta- 
bJifhed  in  France,  by  Henry  IV., 

350- 
Marchand,  bridge  of,  at  Paris,  how 

built,  360. 

Mare/cot,  a  French  phyfician,  de- 
teds  the  irnpofture  of  Martha 
Broflier,  478. 

Marfeilles.  maintains  its  indepen- 
dence againfl  the  attempts  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  70.  Attempts 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  144.  Tyranny  of 
the  duumvirs  there,  173.  The 
city  recovered  by  the  intrepidity 
of  Libertat,  ibid. 

Matburine,  a  female  buffoon,  her 

and  alliance  with  Henry  IV.,  145.!  influence  in  the  French  court,  446. 
Love  cyphers,  among  the  French,  Matthias,  archduke  of  Auilria,  ob- 


duumvirs,   173. 

Limogts,  trial  and  execution  of  con- 
fpirators  there,  262. 

Litters,  the  common  mode  of  carriage 
in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  436. 

Livre,  in  the  French  accounts,  pro- 
blematical confequences  of  com- 
puting by  it,  336. 

Lomenie,  how  he  difcovered  the  pro- 
jnife  of  marriage  given  by  Henry 
IV.  to  Henrietta  d'Entragues, 
250,  note. 

'Longue'-uille,  duchefs  of,  introduces  the 
order  of  the  barefooted  Carme- 
lites into  France,  378. 

Lorrain,  duke  of,  concludes  a  peace 


gallants,  what,  45^. 
Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  his  birth, 

225. 
Louvre,  the  palace  of,  ruined  during 

the   civil    wars    of    France,    357. 

The   gallery   of,   built  by   Henry 


IV.,  360.  for  licentiouihefs,  452 

Lux,    baron    de,    the    confident  of  Meyenne,  duke  of,  his  fadious  views 


Biron,  pardoned    by   Henry 

Lyons,  how  refcued  from  the  arms  of 
the  duke  of  Nemours,  150.  Tri- 
umphal entry  of  Henry  IV.  into, 
158, 

NL 

Magic,  perfons  accufed  of,  capitally 

puniftied  in  France,  473. 
Malberbe.,    his   character   as    a   poet 

^17.     Was  patronized  by  Henry 

IV.,  4*3- 


tains  the  crown  of  Hungary  and 
the  fucceflion  to  that  of  Bohemia, 
from  the  emperor  Rodolph,  274. 

Matthieu,  hiftoriographer  of  France, 
his.  literary  character,  410. 

MaubuiJJbn,    nunnery   of,    remarked 


on  the  death  of  Henry,  IIJ.>  3. 
His  critical  fituation,  and  charac- 
ter, 1 9.  Efpoufes  the  title  of  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  22.  Is  de- 
feated by  Henry  IV.  at  Arques, 
26.  Befieges  Meulan,  3$.  Is 
defeated  at  Ivry,  41.  Is  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,  50.  He 
takes  Chateau  Thierry,  60.  His 
embarrafled  fituation,  65.  Ar- 
rives at  Paris,  and  fupprefies  the 
council  of  fixteen,  74.  He  new 
models  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
75.  Term 
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75.     Terms  on  which  he  obtained \Medecis y 
a  reinforcement  of  Spanifh  troops,'-      Henry 
80.      Skirmim    at     Aumale,     82 
Refufes  co-operation  with  the  duke 
of   Parma,     85.      87.       Dii  union 
between   them,    92.     His  ineffec- 
tual negociation  with  Henry,  ibid. 
Takes  the  town  of  Epernay,  95."!' 
Decline   of  his    affairs,    96.     His 
motives  for  convoking  the  States 
General,    99.     His  manifeilo  for 
that   purpoie,     101.      His   confe- 
rence with  the  Spanilh  minilters  at 
Soiffons,  103.     Kemonibance  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  the  -parliament  of 
Paris,    1-13.     Counteracts  the  Spa 
mm  measures  in    the  aflembly  of 
the  States  General,   115.     Renews 
his    alliance  with    Spain,    on    the 
event  of  Henry's  abjuration,  121 
His  embarraflments  on  this  event, 


125.  His  mafterly  condud  in  the 
retreat  of  Mansfeidt  from  Laon, 
140.  is  unable  to  retain  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy,  150.  He 
and  Velafco  attempt  to  relieve  the 
citadel  of  Dijon,  151.  Combat 
of  Fontaine  Francoiie,  154.  His 
retreat  to  Chalons,  155.  Wiidom 
of  Henry's  lenity  10  him,  156. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Henr  :, 
158.  His  treaty  with  the  king, 
171.  Brings  troops  to  his  aflii- 
tance  on  the  lofs  of  Amiens,  183. 
Orders  the  aflaffination  of  Mene 
lay,  governor  of  La  Fere,  464. 

MazanJ/i,  affaffinated  by  du  i  er- 
rail,  under  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  468. 

Meaux,  expels  the  troops  of  May- 
enne, and  returns  to  its  allegiance 
to  Henry  IV.,  129. 

Medals,  French,  character  of  thofe 
of  the  age  of  Henry  IV.,  419. 

Medicine,  the  itate  of,  in  France, 
under  Henry  IV  ,  404. 

Medecis,  Catherine  of,  her  attempts 
to  elude  the  Salic  law,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  III,,  5, 


Mary  de,  reafons  why 
IV.  folicited  a  marriage 
with  her,  206.  The  marriage 
fokmnized,  212.  The  marriage 
confummated  at  Lyons,  '219. 
Birth  of  the  Dauphin,  225.  Dif- 
contents  between  her  and  Henry 
244.  Her  attachments  and  views, 
265.  Great  influence  of  Conchi- 
ni  and  Leonora  over  her,  286. 
Her  coronation,  300.  Is  declared 
regent  on  Henry's  murder,  306. 
Introduces  the  order  of  the  Fratri 
Ignoranti,  377.  Her  perfonal 
e'rtablifhment,  428.  Her  Itile  of 
dreis,  432.  Description  of  her 
coach,  437.  Diverlions  propofed 
by  her  for  the  king,  441.  Is 
flightingly  treated  by  Henry,  455. 
Her  private  deportment  irreproach- 
able, 456. 


Mediterranean  the  junction  of,  with 
tne  Atlantic,  when  firft  projected, 

35°- 

nelay,  governor  of  Le  Fere,  aflaf- 
finated  by  order  of  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  464. 

Memppety  Satyre,  character  of,  415, 

Merargues,  his  confpiracy  and  exe- 
cution, 264. 

Wercceur,  uuke  of,  excites  difturban- 
ces  in  Brittany,  55.  Connedts 
himfelf  with  the  court  of  Madrid, 
1 84.  Submits  to  Henry,  1 89. 

Metz,  the  city  of/  reduced  by  Henry 
IV.,  239.  . 

Meulan,  befieged  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  38. 

Military  fervice,  alterations  in  the 
nature  of,  that  took  place  under 
Henry  IV.,  336. 

Mining,  the  art  of,  taught  to  the 
French  by  an  Englishman,  342. 

Monconnis,  Claude  de,  his  improve- 
ment of  hydraulics,  403. 

Montmelian,  the  citadel  of,  reduced 
•by  Henry  IV.,  216. 

Montmorency,    Henrietta     de,     why- 
married  to  the  prince  of  Conde, 
287-  Is 
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287.     Is    taken    to    Bruflels     by  iNavy   of   France,    decay  of,    under 
•  him,  288.     Schemes  to  fly  back  to       Henry  IV.  345. 

France,  296.  \Nemours,   duke  of,    made   gorernor 

Montmorency,    marlhal,    conftableof      of  Paris,  43.     His  character,  ibid. 

France,  fent  to  arbitrate  between 

the  people  of  Aix  and  the  duke  of 

Epernon,   144. 
Montpenjier,  duchefs  of,  her  indecent 


joy  at  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  19 
The  odious  mixture  popularly 
termed  her  bread,  defcribed,  357. 

Morefeoes,  expulfion  of,  from  Spain, 
by  Philip  III.,  282. 

Morct>-  Jaquelina  de  Beuil,  cpuntefs 
of,  her  amours  with  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  258. 

Mornay  du  Plejfis,  his  public  confe- 
rences with  the  bifhop  of  Evreux, 


at  Fontainbleau,  211.     Letter  of  Ne-vers,  duke  of,  fent  by  Henry  IV. 


Henry  to  him  when  wounded  by 

St.  Fal,  457. 
Mulberry   tret,    white,    the  bark  of, 

manufactured  into  ropes  and  cloth, 

by  Serres,  353. 
Myron,    mayor  of  Paris,    his  hardy 

oppofition    to    the    plans    of   the 

duke  of  Sully,  262. 

N. 

j 

Nantes,  the  famous  edidl  of,  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  in  favour  of  the 
Hugonots,,  190.  Effe&s  of  this 
meafure,  203.  387. 

Naval  combats  of.  the  French,  de- 
fcribed, 439. 

Navarre,  Catherine,  princefs  of, 
married  to  the  duke  of  Bar,  201. 
Her  death,  247.  Publicly  profef- 
fed  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  392. 

Navarrs,  Henry  king  of,  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown  of  France,  on 
the  extinftion  of  the  race  of  Valois, 
in  Henry  IIL,  i.  See  Henry  IV. 
of  France. 


His  difcontent,  and  fa&ious 
fchemes,  65.  Aims  to  eftablifa 
himfelf  in  an  independent  princi- 
pality, 126.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 151. 


Netherlands,  the  archduke  Albert  ap- 
pointed governor  of,  175.  The 
fovereignty  of,  transferred  to  the 
infanta  Clara  Ifabella,  199.  She 
is  married  to  Albert,  204.  Con- 
ditions annexed  to  the  transfer, 
205.  Oftend  reduced  by  Albert, 
253.  Sluys  taken  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  ibid.  See  Holland. 


to  notify  his  reconciliation  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  123.  His  ill 
reception  at  Rome,  127.  His 
magnificent  ftile  of  drefs  there* 
431.  Hia  public  entry,  437. 

Nobility,  the  patents  of,  frequently 
forged  in  France,  under  Ihelter  of 
the  civil  wars,  470. 

Nobility ,  catholic,  convocation  of, 
on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  13. 
Their  offers  to  Henry  king  of  Na- 
varre, 14.  Engagement  entered 
into  by  them  and  Henry,  16. 
Their  overture  for  a  conference 
with  the  States  General,  102. 

Norns,  Sir  John,  is  fent  with  forces 
by  queen  Elizabeth  to  aflift  Henry 
IV.  in  Brittany,  143.  Is  recalled 
144. 

Notables,  the  aflembly  of,  how  form- 
ed under  Henry  IV.,  314,  Hen- 
ry's ipeech  to  them,  315. 

Noyau,  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry 
IV.,  67.  Is  captured  by  the 
League,  105.  Retaken  by  Henry, 
141. 

Nunneries  of  France,  debaucheries 
carried  on  in,  452. 

Q.  Orange, 
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o. 

Orange,  Maurice  prince  of,  defeats 
the  archduke  Albert,  near  Nieu- 
port,  215.  Reduces  Sluys,  253. 

Ojlend,  is  reduced  by  the  archduke 
Albert,  253. 


P. 


Panctrte,  an  unpopular  tax,  the  caufe 
of  insurrections,  till  it  was  abo- 
liftied,  330. 

Paris,  flats  of,  at  the  death  of  Henry 
HI.,  3.     Indecent  joy  of  the  citi- 
zens on  that  event,   1 8.    The  duke 
of  Nemours  made  governor,  43. 
Is    befieged   by   Henry   IV.,    45. 
Diftrefs   of   the   inhabitants,    46. 
The  fiege  raifed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  5 1 .     Difcon- 
tents   of  the   citizens,    66.      In- 
trigues of  the  council  of  lixteen, 
72.      They  are  puniflied  by   the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  74.     The  par- 
liament new  modelled,  7$.     Im- 
poveriflied  flate  of  the  city,  96 
Commotions  of  the  people  in  fa 
vour  of  Henry,  againit  the  Lea- 
guers, no.     Remonftrance  of  the 
parliament  of,  to  the  duke  of  May- 
enne, 113.     Cabals  in  the  city  by 
the  pretenders  to  the  crown,  ibid, 
Ceremony  of  Henry's  abjuration 
of   the    reformed   religion,     1 1 8 
The  city  delivered  up  to  Henry 
by  Briffac  the  governor,  132.  The 
Baftile  given  up,  134.     Reftorati- 
on  of  the  parliament,   ibid.     Je- 
fuits  banimed  by  the   parliamen 
of,  148.     Reluctant  fubmiffion  o 
the    parliament    to   Henry,    171 
Difcontents  of  the  citizens  on  the 
lofs  of  Amiens,  182.     Opposition 
of  the  parliament  of,  to  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  191.      State  of  Pari 
at  the  concluiion  of  the  treaty  o 
Vcrvins,  1 96.    Difcontents  among 


the  people  at  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
203.     Troubles  occafiOned  by  the 
duke    of     Sully's     reforms,    262. 
Arbitrary  language  of  Henry  to 
^the  parliament,  316.     Legiflative 
power  of  the  parliament,  3 1 9.    Its 
vigilant  jealoufy,  32!.    How  the 
city  was  ruined  by  the  civil  wars, 
356.     Deflruction  of  the  fuburbs, 
358.    Reftoration  of  the  city,  359, 
Bad  police   of,    361.      Is  greatly 
infefted  with  beggars,  362.     Cha- 
racter of  the  parliament  of,  399, 
Account  of  thre  univerfity  of,  421. 
The  gaming  houfes,  448.     Rava- 
ges of  the  plague  in,  483.. 
arliament  of  France,  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
by  Henry  IV.,  316.     Their  legif- 
lative  power,  319.   Titles  aflumed 
by  that  of  Paris,  320.     Their  op- 
pofition  to  the  clergy,  ibid.     Vi- 
gilant jealoufy  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,   321.      The  number  of 
counfellors    in,     why    augmented, 
396.     Character  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,   399. 

Ptivma,  duke  of,  enters  France,  and 
joins  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  49. 
Declines  engaging  Henry  IV.,  51. 
Takes  Lagny  by  ftorm,  52.  Re- 
turns to  Flanders,  54.  His  fecond 
expedition  to  France,  81.  Skir- 
mifti  at  Aumale,  82.  Raifes  the 
fiege  of  Rouen,  84.  The  duke 
of  Mayenne  declines  co-operating 
with  him,  85.  Is  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Caudebec,  88.  Refcues 
his  troops  from  famine,  by  patting 
the  Seine,  90.  Difunion  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
92.  Returns  to  Flanders,  94.  His 
death,  100.  His  military  abilities, 

343»  344- 

e/fuifir,  character  of  his  writings, 
415. 

Paul  V.,  his  election  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, 259.     Inflitutes  a  jubilee,  to 

units 
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unite  the  chriflian  princes  for  th 
extirpation  of  herefy,  377. 

Paulette,  the  French  tax  fo  named,  it 
difagreeable  confequences,  308 
Hiflory  of  it,  330,  397. 

Peafantry  of  France,  wretclied  fitua 
lion  of,  during  the  civil  wars 
354.  Revolt  of,  355.  Henry  al 
leviates  their  diftrefles,  356. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  his  ambitioii 
projects,  and  enmity  to  Henry  IV 
of  France,  35.  Magnitude  anc 
power  of  his  dominions,  ibid.  Hi 
ftrength  how  reduced,  36.  Send 
the  duke  of  Parma  into  France 
49.  Ailiits  the  diflurbances  ii 
jiritanny,  5  5 .  Terms  exacted  from 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  for  the  re- 
inforcement of  Spanirti  troops,  80 
His  expr&ations  from  th£  allembly 
of  the  States  General  of  France 
99.  His  inability  to  fupport  the 
catholic  league,  104.  But  is  ftil 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  France,  138 
Remarks  on  Henry's  declaration  o: 
war  again  ft  Spain,  149.  Lofes  his 
influence  over  Marseilles,  173. 
His  motives  for  defiring  peace, 

187.  Conferences    at    Vervinj,, 

188.  Peace  concluded,  193.    His 
death,  198.    His  delufive  promifes 
to  the  French,  347. 

Philip  III.,  of  Spain,  his  character 
199.  Refigns  the  adminiilration 
of  government  to  the  duke  of  Ler- 
ma,  215.  Enters  into  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Verneuil's  confpiracy  againft 
Henry  IV.,  251.  Grants  peace 
to  the  Dutch,  277.  His  infidious 
propofals  to  Henry  IV.,  279 
Confents  to  a  truce  of  twelve  years 
with  the  Dutch,  281.  Expels  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  282. 

Pbillipin,  Don,  his  celebrated  duel 
with  the  marquis  of  Crequi,  462. 

Picardy,  expedition  of  the  count  de 
Fuentes  into,  160.  Dourlens  ta- 
ken, 162.  Cambray  reduced,  166. 


Pimentel,  a  Portuguefe  gamefter,  his 
exploits  at  the  French  court,  447. 

Pijfols,  introduction  of»  in  the  French 
armies,  342. 

Pitbou,  his  high  reputation  as  a  law- 
yeri  405. 

Plague,  its  ravages  in  Paris,  482. 

Poitiers,  the  edidl  of,  renewed  by 
Henry  IV.,  63,  146. 

Pont  Neuf,  bridge  at  Paris,  built 
by  Henry  IV.,  360. 

Portocarrero,  furprizes  Amiens,  181. 
His  death,  185. 

Pouffin,  the  painter,  his  merit  com- 
pared with  Vouet,  419. 

Praxede,  the  Spaniih  governor  of* 
Crodon,  his  gallant  defence  at  the 
fiege  of  the  fortrefs,  143. 

Priniero,  the  famionable  game  at  the 
court  of  Henry  IV.  448.  . 

Pro/I,  remarkable  flory  of,  and  legal 
proceedings  upon,  406. 

Provence,  is  invaded  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  56.  His  ill  fuccefles  there, 
70,  98.  Ambiguous  and  tyranni- 
cal adminiltration  of  the  duke  of 
Epernon,  144.  The  duke  of 
Guife  appointed  governor,  170. 


R. 


Rapin,  his  epigram  on  the  death  of 
the  chevalier  d' A umale,  418. 

Ravaillac,  the  allaflin  of  Henry  IV., 
his  private  hiftory,  302.  Stab« 
him,  304.  Is  ieized,  306. 

Rtcollet;,  firft  eilabliihment  of  the 
order  of,  377. 

Regalia  of  France,  how  fold,  embez- 
zled, and  deitroyed,  during  the 
civil  wars,  356. 

Regnier,  his  chaiacler  as  a  poet,  417. 

Itaicoux,  a  Dominican  friar,  fuborn- 
ed  to  affalfinate  Henry  IV.  by  the 
pope's  nuncio  at  Bruffels,  373. 

Robert,  fpecimen  of  his  pleadings 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
407. 

Rodolpk 
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II.  emperor  of  Germany, 
his  charter,  33.  His  dominions 
ravaged  by  the  Turks,  254.  Re- 
figns  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  the 
archduke  Matthias,  274. 

Rochelle,  naval  combat  exhibited  there, 

.    before  the  duke  of  Sully,  439. 

Romances ,  the  general  paffion  of  the 
French  for,  at  the  beginning  oJ 

,    the  feventeenth  cejitury,  424. 

Romanus,  Hadrian,  his  mathematica 
problem  refolved  by  Francis  Viete, 
421. 

Rome,  incredible  refort  of  French 
pilgrims  toi  during  1600,  the  ju- 
bilee year,  376.  Advantages  of, 

.    to  the  pontifical  trdafury,  377. 

Rofny,  marquis  de,  confidential  mi- 
niiler  of  Henry  IV.,  his  embafly 
to  queen  Elizabeth  of  England; 
224.  His  embafly  to  James  1.  241 . 
Is  made  governor  of  Poitou,  and 

.    duke  of  Sully*  246.     See  Sully. 

Rouen,  the  fiege  of,  undertaken  by 
Biron,  72.  Caufes  that  led  to  the 
fiege,  77.  State  and  condition  of 
the  city,  78.  Is  relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Parma,  86.  The  royal 
troops  .withdrawn,  87.  A  popular 
aflembly  convoked  there  by  Henry 
IV.,  1 80.  His  caution  in  its  for- 
mation, 314.  Inftance  of  intole- 
rant zeal  exhibited  there,  392. 

•Roxieres,  madame  de,  accufed  by  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon  of  bewitching 
him,  474. 


S. 


Sagonne,  La>  maid  of  honour  ,to 
Mary,  de  Medecis,  difmifled  for 
licentioufnefsi  456. 

St.  Catharine,  the  fortrefs  of,  redu- 
ced by  Henry  IV.,  2 1 8.  The  fort 
demolilhed.  220. 

St.  Denis,  furprized  by  the  chevalier 
d'Aumale,  and  as  fuddenly  reco- 
vered on  his  death,  50. 
VOL.  III. 


St.  Paul,  commander  of  Rheims* 
aflaffinated  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
146,  465. 

Salt,  the  duty  on,  for  what  Aim 
farmed  in  France,  under  Henry 
IV.  329. 

Saluzzo,  marquifate  of,  the  difpute? 
between  Henry  IV.  and- the  duke 
of  Savoy  concerning,  referred  to 
the  pope,  192.  Evafive  conduit 
of  the  duke  refpe&ing  it,  20 1- 
Treaty  between  Henry  and  the 
duke  relating  to  it,  210.  * 

Sancy,  his  exertions  to  fecure  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  Swi'fs  auxiliaries  ta 
Henry  IV.,  12. 

Savoy,  Charles  Emanuel  duke  or> 
why  averfe  to  the  intereft  of  Henry 
JV.  of  France,  34.  Invades  Pro- 
vence, 56.  His  ill  fuccefles  there, 
70.  His  own  country  invaded  by 
Lefdiguieres,  98.  Accepts  the 
armiftice  between  Henry  and  the 
League,  125.  He  reduces  Bri- 
queras,  145.  Treaty  between  him 
and  Henry*  192.  His  evafive 
conduct  refpecling  the  marquifate 
of  Saluzzo,  201.  His  vifit  ta 
Henry,  and  his  intriguing  negoci— 
atioris,  208.  Treaty  between  him 
and  Henry,  210.  Refufes  to  fulfil 
his  treaty,  213.  Renewal  of  the 
war,  ibid.  Chamberry  reduced, 
214.  and  Montmelian,  217.  The 
fort  of  St.  Catharine  taken,  218* 
Peace  concluded  with  Henry,  220. 
His  attack  on  Geneva,  237.  His 
infulting  medal  on  feizing  the  mar- 
quifate of  Saluzzo,  419.  Bribery 
the  chief  engine  of  his  negociati- 
qns  in  France,  449.  His  great 
belief  in  aftrology,  475. 

Scaliger,  Jofeph,  a  character  of  his 
writings,  415. 

Scropbula,  pretended  to  be  cured  by 
Henry  IV.,  483. 

Sedan,  furrendered  to  Henry  IV. »  by 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  268. 
2  L  Seine, 
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Seine,  mafterly  retreat  of  the  duke  of 
Parma  over  that  river,  90.  The 
projedl  for  joining  that  river  to  the 
Loire,  firft  undertaken  by  Sully, 

349- 

Senlis,  bifhop  of,  rigorous  treatment 
of,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 

•     32°- 

Seraphin,  a  Dominican  monk,  dif- 
covers  Barriere's  intention  of  af- 
faflinating  Henry  IV.,  375. 

Strres,  manufactures  fchemed  by  him, 
from  the  bark  of  the  white  mul- 
berry tree,  353. 

Servt*,  Louis,  attorney  general, 
chara&er  of  his  oratory,  408. 

Ships,  the  art  of  (heathing  them,  firft 
praclifed  by  the  Dutch,  348. 

Sidney,  lordj^accepted  bribes  irom  the 
duke  of  Sully,  451. 

Silk  worms,  the  breeding  of,  encou- 
raged by  Henry  IV.  in  France, 

3S2- 
Silks,    foreign,    the   importation   of, 

why  prohibited  by  Henry  IV.,  350, 
Prejudices  cf  Sully  as  to  the  cul- 
ture of,  351. 

Sillery,  his  rniflion  to  Rome,  to  folici 
the  papal  fanclion   to  a  marriage 
between  Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle 
d'Etrees,  200. 

Sixtus  V.,  pope,  how  influenced   to 
moderate  meafures  towards  Henry 
1V^  of    France,    34.      The  death 
of  Sixtus  prejudicial  to  his  caufe 
56. 

Sluys,  is  reduced  by  Maurice  prince 
of  Orange,  253. 

Sciflbns,  conference  there  between 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Spa- 
niih  minifters,  103. 

SctJ/bns,  count  of,  his  open  enmity  to 
the  marquis  of  Rofny,  245. 

Soldiers,  the  daily  pay  of,  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Henry  IV.,  339. 

Strbonne,  decree  of  the  college  of, 
againft  Henry  IV,,  45. 


pain,  the  feeble  exhaufted  ftate  of", 
under  Philip  III.,  274.  Negoci- 
ates  with  the  Dutch,  276.  Truce 
for  twelve  years  with  the  Dutch, 
281.  Expulfion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  283.  Excellence  of  the 
Spanish  infantry,  343.  Encomium 
on,  by  Henry  IV.,  345.  Leprous 
diforders  common  in  Spain,  484. 

pinola,  Ambrofe,  the  Spaniih  gene- 
ral in  the  Netherlands,  his  charac- 
ter, 253.  His  exploits  againft  the 
Dutch,  276. 

tag*  of  France,  character  cf,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  419. 

tales  General  of  France,  caufe s  of 
the  convocation  of,  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
99.  The  affembly  opened,  101. 
Overture  of  a  conference  with  the 
royal  party  accepted,  103.  The 
Infanta  propofed  to  the  affembly, 
by  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  to  be 
queen  of  France,  no.  They 
poftpone  the  election  of  a  king, 
115.  The  ftates  prorogued,  121. 
An  epitome  of  this  aflembly  con- 
voked by  Henry  IV.  at  Rouen, 
180,  314. 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  the  operation 
for,  not  well  underftood  in  France, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeemh 
century,  404. 

ujjren,  a  Jeiuit,  declaims  againft  the 
want  of  modefty  in  female  falhions, 

374- 

Sully,  duke  of,  (fee  Ro/nyt)  his  ac- 
count of  the  bar.de  of  Arques,  26. 
note.  Compofes  the  difcontents  of 
the  Hugonots,  260.  Troubles  in 
Paris,  occafior.cd  by  his  plans  of 
reform,  262.  His  miniflerial  cha- 
racter, 272.  Is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  finances  by  Henry  IV.,  324. 
Character  of  his  management  of 
the  revenue,  325.  His  regulati- 
ons 
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Dt\s  refpecling  the  coin,  335.  His 
efforts  to  improve  the  military 
ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  346 
Limits  prefcribed  by  him  to  colo- 
nization, 349-  His  warm  patro- 
nage to  internal  navigations,  ibid. 
Different  views  between  him  and 
Henry  on  the  fubje£l  of  manufac- 
tures, 351.  His  prejudices  re- 
fpecting  the  culture  of  filk,  ibid. 
Enjoyed  Catholic  benefices,  al- 
though he  was  a  Hugonot,  371. 
Character  of  his  Memoirs,  410. 
His  various  employments  and  emo- 
luments, 429.  His  enumeration 
of  the  principal  articles  of  elegant 
drefs,  431.  His  account  of  a  na- 
val combat  exhibited  at  Rochelle 
439.  Exerts  the  powers  of  bri- 
bery to  corrupt  the  Englifh  minif- 
try,  450. 

Surenne,  conference  there,-  between 
the  Catholics  in  the  intereft  o 
Henry  IV.  and  the  ^States  Gene- 
ral, 107. 

Surgtry,  Hate  of,  in  France,  unde 
Henry  IV.,  404. 

Sweden,  Charles  duke  of  Sudermania 
chofen  king  of,  254. 

Switzerland,  the  cantons  of,  acknow 
ledge  Henry  IV.  as  king  of  France 
32.  Renew  their  alliance  wit 
him,  227,  236. 

T. 

Tatties,  the  improvement  of,  i 
France,  under  Henry  IV.,  340. 

Tapeftry,  the  manufacture  of,  efla 
blilhed  in  France,  353. 

Tavannes,  vifceunt,  his  error  at  th 
battle  of  Ivry,  40.  Is  befiege 
in  the  citadel  of  Dijon  by  mariha 
Biron,  151.  Surrenders,  156. 

Taxes,  how  folicited  and  obtained  i 
the  court  of  France,  327.  Th 
feverity  of,  329.  Their  inequal: 


ty,    331.      Taxes   levied  on   the* 
glergy,  334. 

elefcopes,  when  firfl  introduced  into 
France,  403. 

'emple,  at  Paris,  its  ancient  (late  de- 
fcribed,  361. 

"*"*//,  only  one  exhibited  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  438.  De- 
fcription  of,  by  BafTompierre,  ibid. 

Toledo,  Peter  de,  his  eml-affy  to  Pa- 
ris from  Philip  III.,  279. 

^ontouchio,  raifes  a  fortune  by  clean- 
ing foul  pearls,  354. 
"ours,  the  manufacture  of  filk  cul- 
tivated there,  350. 
~remouille,  Charlotte  de  la,  princefs 
of  Conde,  is  pronourvced  innocent 
of  her  hufband's  death,  and  fet  at 
liberty,   177.  i 

Titrenne  vifcount,  levies  German 
forces  for  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
71..  See  Bouillon. 


V. 


Valois,  the  race  of,  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Henry  111.,  and  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre 
to  the  crown  of  France,  i. 

Palais,  Margaret  of,  wife  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  her  profligate  cha- 
racter, ii.  Is  divorced  from  him, 
205.  Returns,  and  fpends  the  re- 
fidue  of  her  days  at  Paris,  259. 
Inftance  of  her  inhumanity*  468. 

Velafcoy  Ferdinand  de,  conltable  of 
Caftile,  his  expedition  to  Burgun- 
dy, 151.  His  action  with  Henry, 
IV.  at  Fontaine  Frar^oife,  .154* 
His  retreat,  155. 

Vendome,  the  young  duke  of,  made 
governor  of  Britanny,  190. 

Fenice,  the  republic  of,  recognize 
Henry  IV.  of  France  by  a  public 
decree,  31. 
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killed  by  order  of  Marga- 
ret of  Valois,  for  affafiinating  his 
rival  in  her  favour,  468. 

Verneuil,  marchionefs  of,  alienate 
the  affection  of  Henry  IV.  from 
his  queen,  Mary  of  Medecis,  244. 
His  infolence  and  fidelity,  248. 
Enters  into  confpiracy  againft  Hen 
ry,  249.  Obfcurity  of  this  affair, 
ibid.  note.  Is  arrefted,  252.  Her 
trial  and  fentence,  256.  Verfes 
compofed  on  her  being  pardoned, 
418. 

Ver<vins>  conferences  for  peace  there, 
between  Henry  IV.  and  Philip  II. 
188.  Conclufion  of  the  peace, 
193. 

Viete,  Francis,  refolves  the  mathe- 
matical problem  of  Hadrian  Ro- 
manus,  421. 

Villars,  defends  Rouen  againft  the 
arms  of  Henry  IV.,  79.  His  fuc- 
cefsful  fally  upon  the  royal  forces, 
84.  Submits  to  Henry,  136.  Is] 


defeated  and  killed  by    the  Spa- 
niards before  Dourlens,   161.    His 
reply  to  the  defiance  of  the  earl  of* 
Eflex,  461. 

Vitry,  joins  the  party  of  the  League, 
on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.,  17. 
Returns  to  his  allegiance,  1 29. 

Uni<verfity  of  Paris,  account  of,  421. 

Voltaire,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian, 
412.  His  reafoning  upon  Henry 
IV. 's  prodigy,  482. 

Vouet,  was  the  father  of  painting  ia 
France,  419. 

W. 

'Vurtzburgb,  league  formed  by  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  tkere> 
296. 


Zamety  a  farmer  general,  his  often- 
tation  of  riches,  333. 
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